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Abticlk  L— central   ASIA. 

If  there  exists  anywhere  a  real  wonder-land,  it  is  the  conti- 
nent of  Asia.  There  empires,  religions,  and  literatures  flour- 
ished and  decayed  long  before  antiquity  began.  Asia  is  the 
true  cradle  of  the  race.  Agriculture,  trade,  and  commerce, 
some  of  the  arts  and  sciences,  history,  revelation,  language,  and 
even  nations  occupying  other  parts  of  the  globe,  look  away  to 
Asia  as  their  fatherland.  Indeed,  many  of  the  things  which 
modern  civilization  claims  as  peculiarly  its  own,  can  be  traced 
back  to  those  primeval  Asiatic  nations.  The  interest  of  the 
reader  will  surely  be  awakened  if  we  call  his  attention  to  some 
striking  facts  connected  with  that  old  world.* 

*  In  the  JMT  2698  B.O.  an  embassj  from  a  people  oocupjiog  Eastern-Central 
Aaa,  among  whom  some  of  the  arts  and  sciences  were  flourishing,  went  on  a  mis- 
•km  to  China  to  the  court  of  Hoangti.  Four  thousand  one  hundred  years  later,  in 
AJ).  1404,  a  inince  of  Oentral  Asia,  Timur,  who  made  the  world  tremble,  could 
saj:  **  Mj  son,  the  King  of  Spain,  who  dwells  at  the  end  of  the  world,  and  is 
dkief  among  the  FmUdah  kingi^,"  to  the  ambassador  of  that  king,  namely,  Don 
Buj  Qooalai  de  OlaTiJo,  who  had  come  literally  from  the  **end  of  the  world." 
The  higfalaodfl  of  Asia  sent  forth  a  nation  (the  Acoads)  to  people  the  valley  of  the 
Tigris  tad  Bophratoa,  ceotiiriee  before  the  Babylonians  and  Assyrians  became 
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The  continent  is  itself  a  wonder-land.  Its  area  amounts  to 
17,500,000  square  miles,  which  is  more  than  five  times  the  area 
of  Europa  Asia  could  take  in  the  whole  North  American 
continent  twice  over,  and  have  space  enough  left  to  accommo- 
date the  whole  of  Europe  besides.  Three-tenths  of  this  vast 
area  is  desert :  to  borrow  the  language  of  a  Chinese  author, 
"  there  is  neither  water,  herb,  man,  nor  smoke ;  if  there  is  no 
smoke,  there  is  absolutely  nothing"— nothing  indeed  but  sand, 
and  salt,  and  unrelieved  desolation.  In  Persia,  one  desert  of 
sand  and  salt  covers  100,000  square  miles.  The  largest  desert 
is  that  of  Gobi,  or  Shamoo,  i.  e.,  **  sea  of  sand,"  which  covers  at 
least  600,000  square  miles ;  and  there  are  four  others  besides 
Shamoo  and  the  one  referred  to  in  Persia.  The  continent  is 
noted  for  great  rainless  districts;  one  of  these,  extending  from 
Delhi  northward,  embracing  a  part  of  Thibet  and  Mongolia,  is 
estimated  at  2,000,000  square  milea  Numerous  rivers  of  the 
largest  size  carry  the  water  of  Asia  north,  south,  and  east,  to 
diflFerent  oceans,  India  alone  sending  fifty  rivers  to  the  sea. 
But  besides  this  drainage,  Asia  has  a  central  basin,  or  water 
system  of  8,000,000  square  miles,  which  vast  region  sends  no 
water  to  the  ocean.  It  has  seas,  rivers,  and  lakes  of  its  own, 
some  of  which  are  by  no  means  insignificant  in  siza  For  in- 
stance, the  Tarim  Biver  in  Eastern  Turkestan,  which  flows 
into  Lop  Nor,  is  1,600  miles  long,  and  at  the  point  where  it 
empties  into  this  lake  it  is  1,280  feet  above  the  sea.  This 
basin  has  a  dozen  or  more  important  rivers,  which  do  not  reach 
the  sea.  Many  of  them  are  consumed  by  evaporation  and  irri- 
gation, by  salt  marshes  and  sandy  deserts.  North  and  east  of 
the  Caspian  Sea,  and  around  the  Sea  of  Aral,  there  is  a  vast 
country.,  embracing  66,000  square  miles,  remarkable  from  the 
fact  that  the  whole  of  it  is  below  the  sea-level.  This  continent 
of  physical  marvels  has  one  salt  lake,  the  Dead  Sea,  which  is 
1,816  feet  below  the  level  of  the  sea ;  and  in  Thibet,  two  lakes, 
Manasarowar  and  Bewan  Bhad,  the  surface  of  which  is  15,000 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.     The  Thian  Shan  Mountains 

masten  of  thAtooontry,  and  horn  the  mountaiiia  of  Central  Aaia  a  laoe  went 
down  to  the  plains  of  India  to  make  that  land  in  time  one  of  mairelB  and  of 
wealth.  Asia  is  tralj  the  fonntaan  of  nations.  Time  and  again  haye  pec^les 
risen  up  as  bj  magic  from  lier  soil,  and  marched  forth  to  occupy  other  lands. 
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contain  volcanoes  (long.  90°  £.),  remarkable  as  the  only  in- 
stance of  volcanic  fires  at  so  great  a  distance,  1,600  miles,  from 
the  ocean.  In  Central  Asia  are  found  the  largest  glaciers  in 
the  world  outside  of  the  Polar  regions.  Captain  Montgomerie 
reports  that  in  a  certain  district  in  Western  Thibet  there  are 
three  hundred  square  miles  of  glaciers.  One  of  these  is  thirty- 
two  miles  long,  or  four  times  the  length  of  the  Mer  de  Olaca 
Here  also  are  the  highest  mountains  in  the  world.  There  are 
no  less  than  forty-five  peaks  in  the  Himalaya  Mountains  which 
exceed  28,000  feet  in  height  Most  of  the  passes  through 
these  mountains  are  upwards  of  15,000  feet  above  the  sea,  and 
some  of  them  rise  even  to  18,000  or  19,000  feet.  The  highest 
peak  of  this  range,  Deodunga,  is  29,002  feet  above  the  sea,  sup- 
posed to  be  the  highest  peak  in  the  world.  Next  to  this  is 
Kinchinjunga,  which  is  28,178  feet;  and  third  in  order  comes 
Dhwalagiri,  L  a,  '^  White  Mountain,*'  which  reaches  a  height 
of  27,600  feet,  only  about  21,000  feet  higher  than  its  modest 
namesake  in  New  Hampshire,  and  nearly  12,000  feet  higher  than 
its  fiimous  namesake  in  the  Alp&  Then  the  mineral  wealth  of 
Central  Asia  is  supposed,  from  the  limited  researches  that  have 
been  made,  to  be  very  great  The  Altai  range  bears  the  name 
of  ^*  Gold  Mountains,"  from  the  abundance  of  gold  found  there. 
Gold,  silver,  copper,  iron,  lead,  coal,  salt,  and  very  many  pre- 
cious stones  are  found  in  various  part&  Besides  many  coal 
fields  in  different  parts  of  Asia,  Western  China  alone  has,  at 
least,  so  Baron  von  Bichtofen  reports,  400,000  square  miles  of 
excellent  coal  beds,  enough  to  supply  the  world  for  thousands 
of  years.  And  further,  petroleum  pits  are  said  to  be  very 
abundant  in  the  provinces  of  Shansi  and  Szechuen.  By  rail- 
ways from  the  province  of  Kansu  running  westward,  and  by 
putting  into  use  the  navigable  rivers  and  inland  seas,  Europe 
may  yet  draw  its  supply  of  coal  from  Asia,  an  *'  old  world" 
getting  its  fuel  and  oil  from  a  world  still  older. 

Some  striking  moral  contrasts  in  connection  with  the  history 
and  people  of  this  country  may  also  be  noticed  For  instance, 
in  a  certain  town  in  E^nsu,  the  northwestemmost  province  of 
China,  M.  Hue  stops  at  the  ^^  Hotel  of  Justice  and  Mercy ;" 
while  in  the  town  of  Kashgar,  a  few  hundred  miles  further  to 
the  west,  Adolphe  Schlagintweit  has  his  head  cut  off  by  Wulee 
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Khan  to  add  variety  to  that  bloody  and  beastly  despot's  pyra- 
mid of  skulls,  a  ghastly  monument  which  he  erected  on  the 
banks  of  the  KizyL  Again,  Emir  Nasrullah,  of  Bokhara,  who 
died  in  1860,  was  called  the  **  Shadow  of  God  ;*'  but  his  char- 
acter was  perhaps  the  blackest  and  foulest  in  the  dark  records 
of  Central  Asia.  Again,  it  is  with  pride  that  Bokhara  has 
been  called  '*The  Holy;"  yet  nowhere  else  on  earth  perhaps 
has  fanaticism  been  so  bitter  and  cruel,  or  vice  been  so  de- 
bauched and  disgusting.  Again,  these  Bokharians,  and  others 
of  the  Central  Asiatics,  although  the  proudest  people  in  the 
world,  and  carrying  their  religious  fanaticism  to  an  insane 
pitch  of  excessiveness,  have,  at  the  same  time,  proved  the 
greatest  cowards  in  battle  of  any  men  that  ever  measured 
swords  with  civilized  troops.  Again,  we  notice  a  singular  fiu;t 
in  connection  with  Asiatic  rulers :  Genghis  Khan,  Timur,  and 
many  of  the  other  princes,  were  devoted  friends  and  patrons  of 
literature ;  among  them  were  found  historians  and  theologians ; 
but  most  of  them  were  devoted  to  poetry,  and  some  of  them 
wrote  commendable  poetry  themselves.  At  the  same  time, 
they  were  bloody  and  cruel  men.  The  cheapest  thing  at  their 
command  was  human  life.  Savage  cruelty  was  a  characteristic 
of  the  times,  and  with  this  spirit  those  princes  were  thoroughly 
imbued. 

The  modem  Asiatics  have  become  adepts  in  some  of  the 
vices  of  civilization.  We  find  them  skillfully  forging  notes ; 
and  again  making,  and  circulating  with  great  success,  counter- 
feit money.  Some  of  the  towns  of  Eastern  Turkestan  are 
flooded  with  quack  medicines;  and  trade  there  at  one  time 
was  seriously  injured  by  the  introduction  of  shoddy  manufac- 
tures. In  Thibet,  they  learned  how  to  adulterate  shawl- wool, 
and  the  shawl-brokers  of  Paris  and  London  were  obliged  to  pro- 
test against  the  practice,  which  was  ruining  both  the  goods 
and  the  trade.  They  are  shrewd  enough,  also,  to  adulterate  tea, 
liquor,  and  other  commodities  and  articles  of  merchandise. 
Again,  the  traveler  in  this  old  world  will  find  many  things,  be- 
sides the  vices  just  mentioned,  to  remind  him  that  he  is  living  in 
the  nineteenth  century  after  Christ  In  China  he  will  find  Chi- 
nese ladies  playing  the  piano.  **  Every  village  in  Persia  has  its 
ice-house  stocked  from  the  winter  snowa     This  luxury  is  sold  at 
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a  very  cheap  rate,  and  is  at  the  coinmaDd  of  all  classes.*'  At 
Meshed,  one  can  get  his  picture  taken  by  a  Persian  photographer, 
wbo  does  very  commendable  work.  Persia  is  crossed  by  several 
lines  of  telegraph.  A  line  of  telegraph  runs  through  Siberia, 
to  the  mouth  of  the  Amoor  on  the  confines  of  the  continent, 
while  branch  lines  go  to  Japan  and  India.  At  Birjand  are 
manufactured  some  of  the  richest  and  handsomest  carpets  in 
the  world.  At  Candahar  are  found  bankers  with  correspond- 
ents in  several  of  the  principal  cities  of  Asia,  notwithstanding 
the  great  insecurity  as  to  life  and  property  which  everywhere 
prevails.  Russian  and  English  cutlery  and  calicos,  and  other 
necessary  articles,  are  scattered  everywhere,  not  only  in  the 
cities,  but  among  the  wild  tribes  of  the  deserts.  In  the  cities 
of  Afghanistan,  books  that  have  been  written  about  the 
Afghans  are  sold  and  read.  Mr.  Bellew  was  asked  here  all 
aorts  of  questions  about  the  "New  World,"  and  about  **the 
Pniss  who  had  conquered  the  FrencL'  An  inquiring  curi- 
osity has  been  awakened  there  in  late  years,  which  only  the 
telegraph  and  morning  paper  can  satisfy.  In  a  room  in  Can- 
dahar, where  Mr.  Bellew  was  entertained,  there  were  no  less 
than  five  American  clocks  all  ticking  at  once  I  And  in  Bag- 
dad, Mr.  Bellew  is  our  authority  ior  saying  that  the  traveler 
would  fancy  himself  in  a  modern  French  or  German  town. 
And  further,  if  the  traveler  has  any  respect  for  sacred  tradi- 
tions, be  will  be  shown  at  Jagerk,  near  Meshed,  in  the  eastern 
extremity  of  Persia,  the  veritable  place  where  Jonah  was  cast 
into  the  sea,  and  at  Yunasi,  the  veritable  place  where  he  was 
thrown  again  from  the  whale's  belly. 

But  further,  we  are  able  to  point  to  examples  of  enterprise 
and  wealth  among  these  Asiatics,  which  would  do  credit  to  the 
most  civilized  and  prosperous  peopla  Mr.  Yambery  found  in 
Bokhara  a  Chinese  merchant  fi'om  Komul,  a  town  on  the  bor- 
ders of  the  great  Gobi  desert,  "  inaccessible  to  Europeans,  un- 
visited  and  undescribed,"  sixty  stations  from  Bokhara  and  forty 
from  Kashgar,  with  sixteen  kinds  of  tea  for  sala  In  his  way 
he  was  a  master,  for  he  could  tell  every  kind  of  tea  simply  by 
the  touch.  From  the  steppes  of  Central  Asia,  more  than  a 
million  sheep  are  every  year  driven  into  the  single  town  of 
Ekatrerinebeiig  and  slaughtered.  The  fat  is  made  into  candles, 
and  the  establishment  here  supplies  all  Siberia  with  candles, 
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besides  sending  a  great  quantity  to  Russia.  In  Semipalatinsk 
there  are  many  wealthy  Tartar  merchants.  One  told  Mr. 
Atkinson  that  he  imported  annually  50,000  head  of  homed 
cattle  into  Siberia,  which  were  consumed  chiefly  at  the  gold 
mines.  Mr.  Atkinson  has  met  Kirghis  traders  with  herds  of 
8,000  to  4,000  oxen,  1,500  miles  from  their  homes,  and  500 
from  their  destination.  One  Tartar  merchant  is  mentioned 
who  had  been  to  trade  a  summer  with  the  Kirghis,  and  re- 
turned with  above  8,000  horses,  about  7,000  homed  cattle,  and 
more  than  20,000  sheep,  which  he  was  taking  to  the  frontier  of 
Siberia.  The  value  of  the  whole  was  about  £15,000,  and  the 
whole  had  been  obtained  solely  by  barter  trade.  And  the  au- 
thor just  quoted  remarks :  *•  It  is  not  uncommon  to  see  a  herd 
of  8,000  to  10,000  horses,  more  than  1,000  camels,  20,000 
horned  cattle,  and  50,000  sheep  spread  over  the  steppe." 
Again,  trade  between  Bussia  and  China  is  very  much  facili- 
tated by  the  steamers  on  Lake  Baikal.  But  these  steamers 
were  placed  there  at  great  expense.  All  the  machinery,  in- 
cluding the  engines  and  boilers,  was  made  in  St  Petersburg, 
and  transported  by  land  more  than  4,000  miles  to  the  place 
where  they  were  to  be  used.  Although  this  is  a  sample  of 
Bussian  enterprise,  it  illustrates  the  fact  that  there  is  life  in 
Asia.  Besides,  Bussia  has  a  fine  fleet  upon  the  Caspian  Sea. 
On  the  Aral  Sea  are  also  Bussian  steamers,  which  have  as- 
cended the  Jaxartes.  The  first  were  put  up<jn  the  Aral  by 
General  Perovsky  in  1858.  They  were  made  in  Sweden,  and 
at  great  expense  were  transported  by  land  to  their  place  of 
destination. 

We  have  already  spoken  of  the  rich  carpets  manufactured  at 
Birjand.  The  finest  silk  in  the  world  comes  from  China,  and 
in  r^ard  to  colors,  the  modems  in  civilized  countries,  with  all 
that  science  has  done  for  them,  are  yet  far  behind  the  Orientals. 
We  analyze,  Orientals  execute.  We  are  critics,  while  the 
Orientals  are  the  artists.  We  are  last  and  least  in  what  we  can 
do,  just  as  the  rhetorician  who  writes  rules  for  an  epic  poem  is 
later  and  less  than  the  Homer  who  first  created  the  poem  itsell 

This  strange  continent  has  also  great  interest  for  the  student 
of  Christian  history.  In  the  second,  third,  and  fourth  centuries, 
a  wave  of  Christianity  swept  eastward,  through  Persia,  into  the 
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great  deserts  beyond  the  Caspian  Sea,  over  the  mouDtains  of 
Central  Asia,  down  their  slopes  into  Chinese  Tartary.  across 
the  great  desert  of  Gobi,  into  Mongolia,  and  southward  into 
China  and  India.  In  A.D.  1250  twenty-four  metropolitan  sees 
were  enumerated  in  Central  and  Eastern  Asia.  Besides  India 
and  China,  including  Northwest  China,  we  find  the  names  of 
Balkh,  Samarcand,  Kashgar,  Herat,  Sistan,  and  Merv,  places 
celebrated  in  more  recent  history  as  hot-beds  of  fanaticism, 
mentioned  as  metropolitan  seats  at  the  period  just  indicated. 
Merv,  in  A.D.  884,  was  an  Episcopal  see,  and  was  raised  to 
metropolitan  dignity  in  A.D.  420.  Elias,  Metropolitan  of 
Damascus,  in  A.D.  808  mentions  Merv  and  Herat  as  metropoli- 
tan sees,  places  which  those  interested  in  the  great  game  that  is 
being  played  between  England  and  Bussia,  will  do  well  to  re- 
member. And  not  only  in  King  Solomon's  time  was  there 
commercial  intercourse  between  India  and  the  cities  of  Phoeni- 
cia and  Etruria,  but  in  the  first  century  of  the  Christian  era 
such  intercourse  was  constant  between  India  and  Egypt,  and 
Christianity  was  thus  early  planted  in  that  far-off  country  by 
Christian  sailors,  if  not  by  regularly  commissioned  Christian 
mi88ionarie&  From  the  few  facts  thus  thrown  together,  it  will 
be  seen  that  this  old  world  has  unusual  interest  for  the  anti- 
quarian and  the  historian,  for  the  student  of  language,  religion, 
and  art,  for  the  ethnologist  and  geologist,  for  the  Christian  mis- 
sionary, and  for  those  who  seek  to  develop  the  wealth  of  nations 
by  legitimate  trade  and  commerce.  There  is  to  be  an  interest- 
ing, perhaps  a  glorious,  future  for  Asia.  Her  broad  territory  is 
to  be  crossed  by  telegraphic  lines  and  by  postal  routes ;  rail- 
roads are  there  to  be  built;  her  rivers  and  lakes  are  to  be 
covered  ¥rith  ships ;  her  mountains  and  valleys  are  to  yield 
their  untold  wealth  ;  and  Christian  civilization  is  yet  to  shed 
its  blessing  upon  her  many  peoples. 

But  it  is  no  doubt  true,  that  the  amount  of  popular  knowl- 
edge in  regard  to  this  interesting  country,  is  as  yet  very  limited. 
And  we  are  embarrassed  by  the  &ct  that  we  cannot  present  our 
readers  with  a  convenient  map  of  Central  Aisia,  so  that  they 
might  follow  us  when  we  shall  speak,  as  we  shall  be  obliged  to, 
of  countries  and  places  that  are  but  little  known.  For  Ithk 
leason,  we  shall  give  fewer  geographical  details,  «id  dweU 
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more  on  general  commercial  affairs,  and  perhaps  the  political 
relations  between  England  and  Bossia,  as  related  to  that  coan- 

It  is  hardly  possible  to  say  much  of  Central  Asia  withoat  in- 
cluding, to  some  extent,  Persia,  Southern  Siberia,  Western 
China,  and  Northern  India,  because  it  has  political  relations  in 
all  these  directions.  The  foUovring  general  outline  may  be  of 
service  to  the  reader.  Northern  India  pushes  up  into  the 
mountains  like  a  great  bay.  On  the  left,  to  one  facing  the 
north  are  the  Suleiman  Mountains,  the  natural  boundary  of 
India  in  this  direction,  beyond  which  is  Afghanistan^  stretching 
away  in  hills  and  table-lands  to  the  Hindoo  Koosh  Mountains, 
which  bound  Afghanistan  on  the  north.  On  the  person's  right 
are  the  Himalaya  Mountains,  beyond  which  lie  other  mountain 
ranges,  and  the  table-lands  of  Western  Thibet,  till  the  Karak- 
orum,  or  Kuen-lun  ranges,  are  reached,  which  slope  down  into 
the  desert  of  GobL  Let  us  go  now  to  Western  China.  The 
desert  of  Gobi  pushes  westward  into  the  mountains,  like  a 
broad,  vast  bay.  On  the  left  of  the  person  facing  the  west 
are  the  Kuen-lun  Mountains  just  mentioned,  and  on  his  right 
is  the  great  Thian  Shan  range,  running  through  Mongolia  in  a 
northeasterly  direction,  far  beyond  which  is  the  Altai  range — 
the  "Gold  Mountains" — running  through  Southern  Siberia. 
Directly  to  the  west  of  the  person  thus  standing  is  the  Pameer 
table-land.  This  whole  r^on,  embracing  the  extreme  north- 
em  part  of  India,  Western  Thibet,  the  northwestern  part  of 
Afghanistan,  and  the  region  stretching  northward  between 
Kashgar  and  Khokand  to  the  Altai  range,  is  one  tangled  mass 
of  mountains.  The  highest  and  bleakest  mountains  in  the 
world  are  here  thrown  together  in  the  wildest  confusion.  The 
Suleiman  push  out  southwest,  separating  India  from  Afghan- 
istan. The  Hindoo  Koosh  push  westward,  bounding  Afghan- 
istan on  the  north.  The  Himalaya  go  southeast,  in  all  their 
wild,  broken,  icy  grandeur.  Parallel  with  the  Himalaya  is  the 
Karakorum  range,  rising  from  the  table-land  of  Thibet,  and  in 
the  valley,  between  these  two  ranges,  are  the  head  waters  of 
the  Indus.  The  Karakorum,  extending  still  eastward,  becomes 
the  Kuen-lun  range,  and  northeast  are  the  Thian  Shan  Moun- 
tains; these  two  ranges  dividing,  as  we  have  explained,   to 
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admit  the  broad  head  of  the  desert  of  Gobi.  Such,  in  brief,  is 
the  outline  of  that  vast  net-work  of  mountains  which  culminate 
and  confound  each  other  in  this  ^*  roof  of  the  world."  In  such 
a  region,  the  water- sheds  are  without  number.  Biyers  go  east, 
south,  and  west,  besides  those  which  flow  into  inland  mountain 
lakes. 

It  is  difficult  to  define  the  political  divisions  of  Central  Asia. 
Too  many  names  would  only  confuse  the  reader.  There  are 
the  three  Khanates  of  Khiva,  Bokhara,  and  Khokand.  Then 
other  more  or  less  important  political  and  commercial  centres 
may  be  mentioned  as  follows :  Herat,  Candahar,  Kabul,  Balkh, 
Kunduz,  Badakhshan,  Chitral,  Oilgit,  Leh  (Ladak),  and  still 
others,  in  the  higher  and  more  central  table-lands.  In  addition 
to  all  these,  we  have  yet  to  mention  Eastern  Turkestan,  which 
must  be  done  with  more  of  detail,  because  at  present  it  is  the 
chief  centre  of  interest  in  Central  Asia.  We  have  spoken  of 
the  western  end  of  the  Gobi  Desert  pushing  up  between  two 
great  mountain  ranges,  like  the  head  of  a  bay.  On  the  shores 
of  this  bay,  so  to  speak,  and  including  the  mountain  slopes, 
there  is  a  broad  belt  of  country,  4,000  or  5,000  feet  in  eleva- 
tion, and  drained  by  the  tributaries  of  the  Tarim  Biver.  This 
belt  of  land  supports  several  important  citiea  Irrigation  has 
made  its  valleys  and  plains  unusually  fertile,  and  corn  fields 
and  orchards  cover  the  country  with  beauty.  At  the  present 
time,  both  the  English  and  the  Bussians  are  trying  to  get  a 
controlling  influence  in  the  markets  of  Eastern  Turkestan, 
because  the  field  is  an  inviting  one  for  commercial  enterprise. 

Silk  is  produced  here  in  abundance,  and  the  hills  are  rich  in 
gold  mines.  Fruit  is  also  abundant,  and  grapes  are  here  pro- 
duced which  are  celebrated  throughout  Central  Asia.  The 
population  of  this  particular  region  is  said  to  number  about 
1,500,000.  This  region  became  part  of  the  Chinese  Empire  in 
1758 ;  but  since  1847  her  power  has  been  very  much  weakened 
there,  and  about  1857  she  lost  control  of  it  entirely.  Bloody 
and  exterminating  civil  wars  prevailed  from  that  time  on,  till 
1864,  when  a  certain  Yakub  Beg  appeared  upon  the  stage,  con- 
quered city  after  city,  till  he  had  the  whole  province  subdued, 
which  he  has  since  ruled  with  firmness  and  justice,  although 
with  some  severity.     In  1868  he  received  the  title  of  Atalik 
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Ghazee,  i.  e.,  '*  Protector  and  Champioa  of  the  Faith,"  from  the 
Ameer  of  Bokhara.  This  title,  we  understand,  is  now  dropped 
in  speaking  of  him,  and  he  is  also  no  longer  Yakub  B^,  but 
"  Ameer  Yakub  Khan."  This  title  he  received  from  the  Sul- 
tan, and  his  new  made  Ameer-ship  intends  issuing  silver  coins 
with  his  own  name  on  one  side  and  that  of  the  Sultan  on  the 
other.  This  Yakub  seems  to  be  in  many  respects  a  remarkable 
man.  In  1858  he  was  an  officer  in  the  Khokandian  service, 
and  defended  Ak  Mesjid  with  considerable  bravery  against  the 
Russians.  It  is  said  that  he  carries  five  bullet  wounds,  which 
he  received  while  in  the  service  just  mentioned.  This  man 
calls  himself  "  a  mere  trooper ;"  and  if  this  signifies  that  he  is 
modest  enough  to  estimate  himself  justly,  it  is  a  great  advance 
on  the  historical  type  of  an  Oriental  princa  He  is  a  good  dis- 
ciplinarian, is  rapidly  improving  his  army,  enforces  a  strict  ob- 
servance of  religion,  has  introduced  many  reforms,  takes  care 
that  the  taxes  are  not  oppressive,  is  severe  in  his  punishments, 
and  is  never  known  to  cheat  the  gallows  of  its  dua 

But  it  is  hardly  late  enough  in  the  nineteenth  century  to  look 
for  perfection  in  an  Asiatic  prince ;  and  our  Yakub  has  some 
ways  that  are  dark,  it  is  said,  especially  when  the  question  is 
in  regard  to  foreign  traders.  The  Russians  appear  to  be  bent 
solely  on  extending  their  commercial  relations,  but  Yakub  has 
an  impression,  emphasized  by  some  rough  experience,  to  say 
nothing  of  five  bullet  wounds,  that  these  neighbors  of  bis  mean 
conquest,  as  well  as  commerce.  If  he  admits  Russian  traders, 
he  at  the  same  time  practically  admits  his  conquerors.  He 
has  at  no  time  said  this,  that  we  are  aware  of,  and  yet  his  ac- 
tions imply  as  much.  His  small  country,  1,100  miles  in  length 
(through  which  passes  what  the  Chinese  call  "the  South  Road," 
I  e.,  the  road  along  the  southern  slopes  of  the  Thian  Shan 
Mountains,  one  of  the  main  routes  of  commerce  between  Pekin 
and  Orenburg,  points  5,000  or  6,000  miles  apart),  also  his  six 
principal  cities,  Yarkand,  Kashgar,  Khoten,  Aksu,  Toorfan, 
Koochar,  besides  others  of  less  note,  have  for  a  long  time  been 
flooded  with  Russian  goods.  Still  Yakub  has  all  along  been 
unfriendly  to  Russian  traders.  In  1868  he  admitted  one,  but 
warned  him  not  to  come  again.  Russia  gave  him  to  understand 
that  he  must  conform  to  the  rules  of  civilized  nations  in  regard 
to  trade,  or  expect  war.     A  temporary  agreement  was  made, 
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bat  Yakub  was  still  reluctant  to  open  his  doors  freely  to  the 
Bossians.  Trade  between  Bussia  and  Kashgar  continued  to  be 
interrupted,  and  in  1870  Bussian  merchants  in  Tashkend  met 
and  petitioned  their  government  ;o  compel  Yakub  to  behave 
himself.  In  1872  Bussia  said  emphatically  to  Yakub  that  he 
must  trade  or  fight!  He  at  once  came  to  terms,  and  has  been 
engaged  since  then  in  efforts  to  remove  obstacles  to  trade  and 
all  other  causes  of  quarrel  This  year  (1874)  it  is  reported  of 
him  that  he  is  anxious  to  strengthen  peaceful  relations  between 
himself  and  both  England  and  Bussia. 

But  the  English  government,  also,  has  been  active  in  its 
efforts  to  open  friendly  commercial  relations  with  Eastern  Tur- 
kestan. India  must  appear  there  as  a  merchant,  not  as  a  sol- 
dier. It  would  be  as  wild  to  attempt  to  move  an  army  over 
those  almost  impassable  mountains  between  herself  and  the 
dominions  of  Ameer  Yakub  Khan  as  it  would  be  to  attempt  to 
fight  the  man  in  the  moon.  England  boasts  that  her  policy  is 
no  longer  to  incorporate  new  territory.  This  sounds  magnani- 
mous :  but  we  should  remember  that  she  has  reached  the  "thus 
far"  of  Nature  in  the  shape  of  the  Suleiman  and  Himalayan 
Mountain  ranges,  and  changing  her  policy  was  hardly  a  matter 
of  her  own  option.  But  in  regard  to  her  efforts  in  Eastern 
Turkestan,  we  may  mention  briefly  that  Mr.  Shaw's  journey 
was  made  in  1868,  Mr.  Hay  ward's  in  1868-9.  Mr.  Forsyth 
went  in  1870.  In  1878  Mr.  Forsyth  was  there  again  with  the 
Indian  Mission,  of  which  Dr.  Bellew  was  a  member.  So  far  as 
treaty  r^ulations  are  concerned,  the  way  seems  open,  at  the 
present  time,  to  the  most  friendly  relations  between  the  two 
governments.  But  the  English  seem  to  stand  in  the  way  of 
their  own  interests.  When  the  cities  of  Eastern  Turkestan 
were  open  to  the  English  and  Bussians  alike,  with  a  decided 
preference  on  the  part  of  Yakub  for  the  English,  the  Bussians 
have  beaten  the  English  and  control  the  trade  in  those  markets. 
The  matter  can  be  easily  explained.  The  Bussian  manufactu- 
rers have  studied  the  tastes  and  wants  of  the  people  of  Eastern 
Turkestan,  which  the  English  have  not  done.  And  besides 
the  obstacle  of  Yakub's  preference,  which  we  have  mentioned, 
Bussia  had  other  obstacles  to  contend  with,  which  India  had 
not    For  instance,  the  cost  of  transporting  a  hundred-weight  of 
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piece-goods  from  Moscow  to  Yarkand,  via  Tashkend,  is  £4  7s., 
while  the  cost  for  the  same  from  London  to  Yarkand,  via  Lahore, 
is  £8  17s.  6d.  Large  profits  were  to  be  made  in  the  markets  of 
Eastern  Turkestan.  £10  worth  of  piece-goods  at  Umritsur, 
taken  to  Yarkand  at  a  cost  of  £8,  and  paying  9s.  duty,  will 
bring  £18  in  Yarkand.  So,  also,  broadcloth,  tea,  dyed  skins, 
guns,  pistols,  and  especially  sugar,  will  realize  a  large  profit  in 
those  markets.  Yet  in  spite  of  the  advantages  in  favor  of 
England,  Russia  has  beaten  her  in  fair  competition.  The 
reason  is  that  England  does  not  adapt  her  goods  to  the  real 
wants  of  the  Asiatics.  Russia,  in  the  course  of  two  centuries, 
has  learned  how  to  trade  with  these  peopla  She  studies  the 
tastes,  the  whims,  or  the  prejudices  of  the  people  whose  custom 
she  desires  to  secure.  She  adapts  clothing  and  such  other 
goods  to  the  climate,  and  even  produces  colors  to  please  the 
Oriental  fancy.  Take  the  single  article  of  loaf  sugar.  Russia 
makes  small,  attractive  loaves,  which  the  Asiatics  are  pleased 
with,  and  make  great  use  of  as  delicate  presents  among  them- 
selves. England  adheres  to  the  old  form  of  loaf,  large  and 
clumsy,  and  for  this  reason  her  commodity  finds  but  little  sale. 
Again,  England  makes  up  bales  of  goods  at  home  without 
reference  to  the  final  or  Asiatic  transportation,  which  is  the 
most  important,  and  of  course  the  bales  have  to  be  broken  and 
the  goods  rearranged  and  repacked,  which  involves  considera- 
ble expense.  Russia,  in  making  up  her  bales,  has  special  refer- 
ence to  the  long  transportation  on  mule-back  and  pony-back 
and  the  steep  mountain  passes,  and  thus  saves  time  and  expense. 
A  writer  in  the  Geographical  Review  for  April,  1874,  says: 
**  The  fact  is  we  are  already  late  in  our  endeavor  to  get  a  foot- 
ing in  those  markets,  and  can  only  hope  to  make  way  slowly." 
And  he  states  further,  that  merchants  who  come  from  India 
stand  in  their  own  way  by  refusing  to  trade  till  they  can  real- 
ize fifty  per  cent,  profit  Besides,  they  insist  upon  being  paid 
in  gold,  which  is  impossible.  They  will  not  descend  to  barter 
trade,  while  the  Russians  understand  that  barter  trade,  what  in 
Yankee  land  is  called  "dicker,"  is  both  the  way  to  control 
the  markets  and  the  way  to  wealth.  The  consequence  is, 
that  in  all  the  bazaars  of  Yakub*s  cities  all  the  articles  of  lux- 
ury, as  well  as  the  articles  of  necessary  consumption,  come  from 
Tashkend  bearing  Moscow  trade-marks. 
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Bat  things  are  not  all  settled  yet  in  Eastern  Turkestan.  In 
fact,  things  in  Central  Asia  are  hardly  ever  settled.  This  small 
hut  important  country  is  a  revolted  province  of  China.  By 
the  terms  of  a  treaty  of  recent  date  hetween  China  and  Russia, 
China  may  ask  Bussia  suddenly  to  help  restore  the  revolted 
province.  Alas,  in  that  case,  for  Yakub !  his  titles,  the  smiles 
of  the  Sultan,  his  Turkish  flag,  and  silver  coins,  will  avail 
him  little.  Indeed,  it  is  now  rumored  that  a  Chinese  army, 
armed  with  European  rifles,  and  commanded  and  disciplined 
by  French  oflScers,  is  moving  westward,  possibly  against  Yar- 
kand,  in  which  case  our  friend  Yakub  will  have  his  hands  f ulL 
Between  the  upper  and  nether  milstone — Bussia  and  British 
India — it  seems  as  if  every  smaller  power  must  be  crushed. 
Some  now  living  may  see  the  day  when  China,  Bussia,  and 
India  will  absorb  pretty  much  all  there  is  in  Asia,  including 
Afghanistan,  Belochistan,  and  Persia.  There  are  certainly 
grounds  for  such  a  prophecy.  We  ask  no  one  to  believe  this 
because  we  have  said  it ;  but  whoever  will  watch  carefully  the 
march  of  events  in  that  country,  will,  we  think,  be  forced  to 
come  to  this  conclusion. 

We  have  thus  far  called  attention  to  the  physical  features  of 
Central  Asia,  together  with  some  of  its  political  relations,  es- 
pecially to  those  of  Eastern  Turkestan,  which  attracts  at  present 
unusual  notica 

We  propose  now  to  pi^esent  a  few  hints  illustrative  of  the  im- 
mense natural  obstacles  to  be  overcome  in  the  way  of  trada 
These  are  the  inhospitable  deserts,  the  impassible  mountains, 
the  interminable  distances,  and  the  want  of  proper  roads. 
And  one  cannot  but  be  astonished  at  the  enterprise  which 
overcomes  these  and  every  other  obstacle,  and  makes  commu- 
nication constant,  and  trade  remunerativa  Let  us  suppose 
ourselves  at  Umritsur,  the  commercial  centre  of  the  Punjab, 
which  has  railway  connection  with  Lahore  and  Calcutta.  We 
want  to  go  to  the  capital  of  Ameer  Yakub's  dominions.  There 
are  two  routes  which  lead  over  the  mountains  to  Yarkand. 
One  is  946  miles  long,  or  about  seventy  marches.  The  other 
and  longer  route  is  more  easterly,  and  is  1,060  miles  long,  or 
about  seventy-seven  marchea  On  the  first  there  are  four 
passes  to  be  crossed  that  are  higher  than  17,600  feet  above  the 
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sea ;  and  for  ten  successive  marches  the  halting-ground  is  never 
below  15,000  feet  On  the  second  route,  in  twenty-five 
marches  the  camping  ground  is  never  below  11,000  feet ;  three 
times  only  is  it  below  12,000  feet ;  and  in  eleven  cases  is  15,000 
feet  and  upwards.  There  are  also  four  passes  to  be  crossed, 
one  of  which  is  upwards  of  17,500  feet  above  the  sea,  and  three 
are  over  18,350  feet  These  are  the  available  roads  along  the 
lowlands,  the  height  of  Mont  Blanc  and  upwards !  Col.  Baw- 
linson  speaks  of  this  mighty  mountain  barrier  between  North- 
em  India  and  Eastern  Turkestan  as  ''a  deadener  of  the  sense 
of  neighborhood."  The  number  of  miles  just  given  do  not 
represent  the  distances  ^*  as  the  crow  fiies,"  but  as  the  caravans 
go.     The  distances  in  detail  are  as  follows : 

Umritsur  is  about  sixty  miles  from  the  foot  of  the  mountains. 

Umritsur  to  Cashmere,  260  miles,  19  days. 

Cashmere  to  Leh,  256      "      19     " 

Leh  to  Yarkand,  450      "      80     "      (summer  route.) 

"  ''  556      "      34     "     (winter  route.) 

Making  a  total  of  966  miles  against  1,072  by  the  winter  route, 
and  sixty-eight  against  seventy -two  days  time.  Leh,  it  will  be 
remembered,  is  the  capital  of  Ladak.  At  Leh  a  route  inter- 
sects with  the  one  just  described  as  coming  from  Cashmere, 
which  comes  up  from  Kooloo  via  Lahool,  and  which  is  described 
as  very  difficult  From  Umballa,  the  nearest  point  on  the  rail- 
road, to  Kooloo  is  190  miles,  or  about  thirteen  days.  From 
Kooloo  to  Leh  is  287  miles,  or  twenty -two  days.  On  this  route 
across  a  high  table-land,  where  the  heat  rises  to  220^  Fahrenheit, 
where  the  atmosphere  becomes  so  rare  that  men  and  beasts 
suffer  and  sometimes  die,  merchants  and  travelers  have  to 
carry  their  provisions  for  137  miles  of  the  distance,  and  only 
coarse  and  scanty  grass  can  be  obtained  for  cattl&  On  this 
route  there  is  one  pass  over  17,000  feet,  and  another  over  18,000 
feet  in  height  But  the  greatest  difficulty  which  the  traveler 
experiences  is  not  the  want  of  food  or  water,  nor  the  oppressive 
heat,  but  it  is  that  of  breathing !  This,  the  reader  will  remem- 
ber, is  between  Kooloo  and  Leh.  And  we  have  already  de- 
scribed the  route  between  Umritsur,  via  Cashmere,  and  Leh. 
It  is  said  that  there  is  no  natural  obstacle  in  the  way  of  estab- 
lishing a  good  cart  road,  or  even  a  railroad,  along  the  Jhelum 
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River,  and  through  the  Cashmere  valley  to  the  very  gates  of 
Thibet  The  difficulties  of  the  route  to  Eastern  Turkestan  begin 
after  Cashmere  is  left.  Ladak  is  reached,  without  any  serious 
obstacle,  by  a  pass  in  the  Himalaya  11,600  feet  high.  Leh,  the 
capital  of  Ladak,  is  situated  in  an  unusually  large  and  very 
green  oasis,  at  the  height  of  11,200  feet  above  the  sea.  After 
leaving  Leh  the  real  struggle  begins.  Just  beyond  Leh  there 
is  a  difficult  pass  of  17,600  feet,  on  the  other  side  of  which  is 
the  greatest  confluent  of  the  Indus,  the  passage  of  which  is 
sometimes  very  dangeroua  Here  are  five  stages  along  the 
richest  valley  of  Ladak.  Here  travelers  take  supplies  for 
the  arduous  journey  before  them  from  this  point  onward.  They 
must  take  provision  for  eighteen  stages  of  table-land  desert 
which  intervenes  between  this  point  and  Yarkand,  and  in  these 
stages  four  passes  must  be  crossed  ranging  from  17,500  to 
18,600  feet  in  height. 

We  must  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  England  is  very  much 
nearer  than  Bussia  to  Yarkand  and  all  the  other  markets  of 
Central  Asia.  Yarkand  is  about  two  months  and  a  half  from 
Umritsur  or  Umballa,  points  on  the  railroad  which  goes  direct 
to  Calcutta ;  while  from  Yarkand  to  Samara  on  the  Volga  is 
about  four  to  five  months.  The  distance  from  the  Indus  to 
Yemoe  and  Kopal  is  about  one-third  of  the  distance  fi*om  these 
Bussian  forts  and  trading  stations  to  Nijne  Novgorod  on  the 
Volga.  From  Nijne  Novgorod  to  Semipalatinsk  is  about 
double  the  distance  from  the  latter  place  to  the  Indus.  The 
distance  from  Peshawur  to  Samarcand  is  about  850  miles; 
while  from  Samarcand  to  Orenburg  is  about  1,500  miles.  It 
will  thus  be  seen  that  British  India  is  very  much  nearer  the 
markets  of  Central  Asia  than  Bussia. 

A  few  additional  fitcts  as  to  distances  may  be  given  on  the 
side  of  Bussia.  What  the  Chinese  call  the  '^  south  road,'^  one 
of  the  main  commercial  routes  between  Pekin  and  European 
Bussia,  passes  along  the  southern  slope  of  the  Thian  Shan 
Mountains,  and  through  Eastern  Turkestan.  Aksu  is  about 
2,550  miles  from  Pekin,  and  Kashgar  is  about  3,000  miles  from 
the  same  place.  From  Aksu  to  Khokand  is  800  miles.  From 
Khokand  to  Orenburg  requires  about  two  months'  tima  The 
transport  of  merchandise  from  Pekin  to  E^hgar  requires  about 
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five  or  six  montha  From  Bohkara  to  Orenburg  is  about  1,100 
miles,  and  caravans  make  the  distance  in  fifty  to  sixty  days. 
From  Tashkend  is  about  the  same  distance,  and  requires  about 
the  same  time.  The  roads  leading  out  from  Semipalatinsk  are 
important  as  trade  routes  for  Central  Asia.  From  Semipala- 
tinsk to  Tashkend  is  about  fifty  to  fifty-five  days ;  to  Khokand 
about  seventy  days :  to  Kulja  (now  in  the  possession  of  the 
Russians)  about  thirty  to  thirty-five  days.  Russia  is  building 
a  cart  road  of  twenty -eight  stages  over  the  rough,  bleak  moun- 
tain ridges  which  intervene  between  Eastern  Turkestan  and 
Fort  Vernoe,  and  the  country  to  the  northwest.  At  Fort 
Vernoe  the  route  descends  to  the  great  plain  of  Western  Si- 
beria, and  for  1,700  miles  passes  over  its  dreary  wastes,  via 
Semipalatinsk,  Omsk,  Petropavlovsk  to  Troitsk,  whence  cross- 
ing the  Ural  Mountains  by  a  fair  cart  road,  after  400  miles 
more,  it  reaches  Perm,  on  the  Kama  River.  Perm  is  connected 
by  steamer  with  the  Volga,  and  the  commercial  centres  of 
Russia.  From  Kashgar  to  Perm  is  not  less  than  2,600  miles. 
The  transport  of  merchandise  occupies  from  five  to  six  months, 
and  can  only  be  made  in  the  summer.  There  is  a  more  west- 
erly route,  via  Khokand.  After  the  mountains  are  passed,  the 
road  drops  down  into  the  barren  desert  of  Orenburg,  and  to 
cross  this  is  attended  with  much  hardship.  For  650  miles  fiy^d 
has  to  be  carried  for  men,  and  for  400  miles  for  camels  also. 
The  time  for  the  transit  of  merchandise  by  this  route  is  from 
three  to  five  months,  according  to  the  season.  From  Kashgar 
to  Samara,  on  the  Volga,  via  Tashkend  and  Orenburg,  is  about 
1,900  miles.  From  Kashgar  to  Perm,  on  the  Kama,  via  Tash- 
kend and  Petropavlovsk,  is  about  2,400  miles.  It  will  be  seen 
fix)m  these  data  that  Rus$>ia  has  double  the  distance  to  contend 
with  that  England  has.  England  has  to  contend  with  wild 
mountains,  Russia  with  vast,  bleak  deserts. 

Much  has  already  been  done  to  improve  communication  in 
Central  Asia,  but  it  will  be  seen  from  the  facts  just  presented 
that  the  want  of  proper  roads  is  a  very  serious  obstacle  to  trade 
and  travel. 

Russia,  or  rather  Central  Asia,  needs  railroads  to  enable  her 
to  develop  her  resources.  During  the  present  year  (1874)  capi- 
tal has  been  subscribed  in  St  Petersburg  to  build  a  railroad 
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from  Orenburg  to  Samara,  260  miles.    Mr.  Lessepa  proposes  a 
railroad  from  Orenbuig  to  Samarcand,  1,600  miles,  to  be  built 
bj  the  Bussians.     It  is  stated  that  the  Bussian  government  is 
determined  to  build  this  road  at  its  own  expense,  in  case  it  is 
not  done  by  a  private  company.     Then  from  Samarcand  to 
Peshawur  it  is  proposed  that  the  English  build  the  road.     The 
distance  is  850  milea     A  writer  in  a  recent  number  of  the 
Edinburgh  Review  thinks  this  proposed  railroad  will  not  be 
built  for  a  long  time  to  come.     He  claims  that  the  cost  of  it 
would  be  so  great,  and  the  returns  at  first  so  limited,  that  no 
private  capitalists  would  undertake  it,  and  that  the  Bussian 
finances  are  too  low  to  allow  the  government  to  build  it     But 
we  must  remember  that  Englishmen  have  a  habit  of  prophesy- 
ing in  accordance  with  their  wishes  in  regard  to  the  affairs  of 
Bussia,  about  whose  real  plans  the  rest  of  the  world  knows 
very  little.     Intelligent  men  in  other  countries  than  England 
judge  that  the  establishment  of  such  a  road  between  India  and 
Europe  would  give  immense  impetus  to  every  branch  of  the 
Indian,  as  well  as  the  English  and  Bussian,  international  trade. 
It  would  certainly  go  far  towards  developing  the  resources  of 
Central  Asia  itsel£     Bussia  must  build  a  railroad  to  Central 
Asia,  if  she  would  strengthen  ^nd  consolidate  her  acquisitions 
thera     The  great  objection  urged  in  England  to  the  Euphrates 
valley  railroad  has  been  that  the  transit  of  goods  and  passen- 
gers would  probably  be  insignificant      Yet  this  road  will  no 
doubt  be  built  before  long.     The  Governor  of  Kirmanshah, 
with  whom  Mr.  Bellew  conversed,  stated  that  this  railroad 
would  prove  the  regeneration  of  Persia,  and  he  hoped  that  it 
would  soon  be  set  on  foot     These  two  roads  seem  to  be  greatly 
needed,  and,  being  twelve  or  fifteen  hundred  miles  apart,  they 
could  never  be  considered  as  rival  routes.     Bussia  has  the  Cau- 
casus ;  also  the  Caspian,  on  which  she  has  a  fine  fleet ;  the  three 
great  Khanates  are  practically  hers ;    her  troops  have  been  at 
Sherri  Sebz ;  it  is  reported  that  her  forces  are  marching  upon 
Merv ;  Meshed  in  the  west,  and  Balkh  in  the  east,  are  in  her 
grasp ;   and  Herat,  the  key  of  India  on  the  north,  must  soon 
yield  to  the  manifest  destiny  of  Bussia.     England  is  aware  of 
all  these  &cts,  talks  about  them,  and  is  powerless.     She  knows 
that  the  Euphrates  route  to  India  will  lie  at  the  mercy  of 
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Eussia.  But  apart  from  the  hopes,  or  fears,  or  jealousies  of 
either  Russia  or  England,  the  interests  of  civilization  demand 
that  these  means  of  communication  and  development  be  pro- 
vided, and  before  long  the  work  will  no  doubt  be  undertaken 
and  completed. 

But  in  spite  of  the  appalling  obstacles  in  the  way  of  trade, 
the  commerce  of  Central  Asia  with  China,  Russia,  and  India, 
is  immensa  Not  immense  compared  with  the  natural  resources 
of  the  country,  nor  measured  by  the  already  highly  developed 
trade  of  China  and  India  with  foreign  countries.  But  it  is  im- 
mense, considering  that  the  local  princes  are  often  no  more  than 
royal  robbers :  considering  how  frequently  whole  caravans  are 
ruined  by  the  Nomad  tribes ;  considering  also  the  imperfect 
cultivation  of  the  soil,  the  deserts,  the  mountains,  and  the  in- 
terminable distances  that  have  to  be  overcome.  Both  England 
and  Russia  consider  this  trade  important  already,  and  they 
are  convinced  that  it  can  be  vastly  increased. 

In  1871  the  value  of  exports  from  India  and  Cashmere  to 
Eastern  Turkestan  was  £28,184;  and  the  value  of  goods  im- 
ported the  same  year  from  Eastern  Turkestan  into  Cashmere 
and  India  was  £19,257.  In  1861,  a  meeting  of  merchants  was 
held  in  Umritsur  to  consider  the  interests  of  the  shawl  trada 
Taking  an  average  of  ten  years,  it  was  found  that  this  trade 
amounted  to  £500,000  a  year,  of  which  a  large  portion  belonged 
to  Umritsur  itself.  It  must  be  remembered  that  Thibet,  together 
with  the  southern  slopes  of  the  Thian  Shan  mountains  in  East- 
em  Turkestan,  furnish  the  shawl  wool  for  the  16,000  looms  of 
Cashmere,  where  are  produced  the  shawls  which  sell  in  London 
for  five  hundred  to  two  thousand  dollars  each.  The  following 
may  be  mentioned  as  an  illustrative  and  curious  fact:  the 
coarse  sugar  which  is  made  in  Cashmere  is  carried  a  long  jour- 
ney of  two  months  and  a  half  to  Yarkand,  where  it  is  refined 
and  crystallized.  The  sugar  candy  is  then  carried  back  over 
the  same  long  route  to  Ladak  and  Cashmera  The  sugar  candy 
made  at  Yarkand  is  very  white,  or  rather  almost  colorless  in 
transparency.  A  letter  in  the  London  Times  for  Jan.,  1878, 
stated  that  the  Russian  trade  with  Tashkend  amounted  in  1868 
to  £5,000,000.  Tashkend  has  been  regarded  as  commercially 
and  politically  the  key  of  Central  Asia,  at  least  from  the  north. 
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The  statement  just  quoted  from  the  Times  as  to  its  trade  has 
been  questioned  by  Englishmen,  without,  however,  any  good 
grounds ;  and  the  Russians  claim  that  this  trade  can  be  greatly 
increased  if  that  of  Eastern  Turkestan  can  be  secured.     Some 
vears  since  the  annual  trade  between   Russia  and  Bokhara 
amounted  to  £1,150,000.      In  considering  the  trade  of  Central 
Asia,  we  must  take  into  account  the  yearly  fairs  at  Nijne  Nov- 
gorod, on  the  Volga.     Great  caravans  come  from  the  plains  of 
Siberia  and  China,  and  the  mountains  of  Central  Asia,  on  long 
journeys  of  four,  five,  six,  and  even  seven  months,  laden  with 
native  products  to  exchange  for  those  of  Russia.      In  1867, 
goods  were  sold  to  the  value  of  £14,000,000.      In  1861,  up- 
wards of  £16,000,000.     And  in  1863,  nearly  £17,000,000  worth 
of  goods  were  disposed  of.     Baron  von  Meyendorf  states  that 
as  long  ago  as  1820-21  the  trade  between  Bokhara  and  Russia 
amounted  to  £820,000  yearly.      In  1861,  Bokhara  sent  into 
Russia  raw  cotton  to  the  value  of  £150,000.     In  1835,  Russia 
imported  from  Central  Asia  £127,000  worth  of  cattle.    In  1860, 
she  imported  £546,000  worth  from  the  same  source.     In  1835, 
the  quantity  of  raw  cotton  imported  from  Central  Asia  was 
430,000  pounds  weight ;  in  I860,  it  was  no  less  than  6,266,000 
pounds.      More  than  half  the  exports  from  Russia  consist  of 
cotton  manufactures.     But  the  balance  of  trade  is,  or  has  been, 
very  much  in  favor  of  Central  Asia.     Russia  sends,  conse- 
quently, a  great  deal  of  specie  there,  besides  leather,  corn,  cloth, 
hardware,  iron,  etc.     It  may  be  of  interest  to  note  some  of  the 
leading  articles  of  trade  in  Central  Asia,  as,  for  instance,  gold, 
horses,  ponies,  sable  furs,  silk,  cotton,  wool,  shawl  wool,  camels' 
hair,  opium,  saffron,  sulphur,  dyes,  spices,  rose  leaves,  gum  arabic, 
asafoetida,  raw  and  dried  fruits,  salt,  sugar,  borax,  Japan  and 
Damascus  blades,  and  other  hardware,  medicines,  and  a  great 
variety  of  manufactured  and  miscellaneous  articles  besides.     It 
is  thought  that  Russia  will  soon  become  one  of  the  greatest  tea 
consuming  nations  on  the  globe.     The  passion  of  a  Russian  for 
tea  is  said  to  equal  that  of  an  Irishman  for  whiskey.     When 
this  trade  is  developed,  as  it  is  destined  to  be  at  no  distant  day, 
the  tea-producing  regions  of  Asia  will  be  greatly  enriched  by 
it    A  customer  in  the  shape  of  a  nation  of  60,000,000  of  people 
will  prove  a  fact  of  great  interest  for  Central  Asia. 
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We  must  make  room  for  one  fact  illustrative  of  the  wealth  of 
some  of  these  Central  Asiatic  traders.  In  Afghanistan  the  tribe 
that  does  the  principal  carrying  trade  is  the  Lohanis.  They 
are  a  hardy  people,  suffering  great  losses  in  life  and  property 
from  robbers,  besides  enduring  the  severities  of  long  and  diffi- 
*cult  roada  They  come  down  through  the  mountain  passes 
before  these  are  closed  in  the  fall,  bringing  to  the  plains  of 
India  the  products  of  Central  Asia.  The  caravans  are  large, 
numbering  two  thousand  or  more  enterprising  merchants.  The 
main  body  encamp  for  the  winter  in  the  plains  of  the  Punjab, 
while  the  caravans  move  on  to  Calcutta,  or  other  points,  and 
make  their  trades,  and  come  back  in  time  to  return  to  their 
own  country,  as  soon  as  the  passes  are  clear  of  snow,  in  April 
or  May.  On  one  occasion.  Sir  Bartle  Frere  reports,  a  cer- 
tain merchant  had  been  detained  at  Delhi  longer  than  was 
expected,  and  the  head  man  of  the  caravan  (which  was  about 
to  start)  was  offered  by  this  merchant's  wife  10,000  rupees 
(about  $5,000)  a  day  if  he  would  delay  the  march  of  the  cara- 
van until  her  husband  could  arrive,  for  she  knew  if  left  behind 
he  would  be  unable  to  follow  them  through  the  passes,  except 
at  great  risk  to  his  life  and  the  property  he  might  have  with 
him.  It  is  an  interesting  reflection  that  these  merchants,  be- 
sides English  goods,  have  for  years  been  carrying  back  some 
ideas  of  Christian  civilization  into  the  great  fanatical  cities  of 
Central  Asia — Cabul,  Ghazee,  Candahar,  Herat,  Balkh,  Kho- 
kand,  and  Bokhara. 

But  in  addition  to  the  few  hints  we  have  given  in  regard  to 
trade  in  Central  Asia,  and  the  fact  that  Russia  controls  the 
markets  there  almost  to  the  exclusion  of  English  goods,  a 
great  deal  might  be  said  of  Russia's  conquests  in  that  country 
since  she  first  looked  eastward  with  covetous  intent  upon  those 
vast  regions  and  those  wild  hordes  of  millions  of  men.  The 
history  of  this  advance  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  in  modern 
annals.  The  enterprise  manifested,  the  obstacles  overcome, 
the  censures  she  has  endured  in  silence  from  other  nations,  the 
skill  she  has  displayed,  the  steady  march  of  her  power,  are 
facts  which  call  forth  the  admiration  of  the  enemies  of  Russia, 
as  well  as  the  praise  of  her  friends.  We  look  now  upon  her 
conquest  in  Asia  as  a  fact  accomplished.     There  was  a  time 
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when  it  was  not  so.  In  1862  Russia  sent  her  first  envoys  to 
the  Court  of  Persia.  They  are  said  to  have  been  "  two  very 
dirty  ambassadors."  Indeed,  "they  were  sent  away  owing  to 
their  filthy  habits."  Besides  this  disadvantage  and -its  conse- 
quent rebuff;  she  was  late  on  the  ground.  England  was  there* 
long  befora  She  had  sent  envoys  to  Persia  in  1290,  1561 
(Anthony  Jenkinson),  1627,  and  in  1631.  Again,  Russia's 
first  mission  to  China,  of  which  we  have  any  account,  was  in 
1619.  The  two  Cossacks  who  composed  it  were  kindly  re- 
ceived, but  having  no  presents  they  could  not  see  the 
"Dragon's  face,"  and  were  dismissed  with  a  letter  which  all 
the  learning  of  Russia  at  Tobolsk  and  Moscow  could  not  deci- 
pher. Thus  it  was  two  hundred  and  fifty  yeara  ago.  But 
to-day  no  other  nation  is  her  equal  in  regard  to  a  knowledge 
of  the  history,  geography,  and  languages  of  Asia.  In  fact, 
Russia's  knowledge  in  these  respects  is  the  real  secret  of  her 
power.  In  1690  Peter  the  Great  sent  envoys  to  China  across 
the  deserts  of  Central  Asia.  It  took  them  one  year  and  eight 
months  to  reach  their  destination.  In  1719  Peter  sent  thither 
another  embassy  to  arrange  a  ^commercial  treaty.  In  1727 
another  embassy  was  sent,  which  succeeded  in  making  a  treaty 
that  was  satis&ctory,  and  in  establishing  other  fiiendly  rela- 
tions. Russia  had  a  mission  of  ten  members  established  at 
Pekin  to  learn  the  Chinese  and  Manchu  languages,  so  that  in- 
terpreters could  be  prepared  and  communications  be  carried 
on  more  satisfactorily. 

Some  Englishmen,  alarmed  at  the  proximity  of  Russia  to 
India,  write  as  if  Russia  had  suddenly  adopted  an  aggressive 
policy  in  the  East,  with  ultimate  designs  on  Constantinople  and 
the  West  Such  should  be  reminded  that  Russian  policy  in 
Asia  is  two  centuries  old.  Stated  as  &irly  as  possible,  it  is 
that  she  aims  at  extending  her  trade.  But  she  has  found  it 
impossible  to  do  this  without  absorbing,  in  some  cases  by 
treaty,  in  others  by  conquest,  the  territory  of  her  neighbors. 
The  record  of  her  advance  is  a  record  of  hardships  and  perils 
endured,  and  of  obstacles  overcame,  which  are  almost  appall- 
ing. Considering  what  she  has  done  and  suff'ered,  a  careful 
and  just  historian  might  say  with  truth  that  she  deserved  to 
succeed.     But  it  is  not  our  purpose  now  to  trace  in  full  the 
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Bteps  of  her  advance.  We  can  only  say  that  by  the  close  of 
the  seventeenth  century  Russia  had  incorporated  the  whole  of 
Siberia  and  Kamschatka.  She  reached  the  Amoor  and  then 
extended  her  power  to  the  ocean.  A  Russian  fort,  wherever 
it  is  built  in  Asia,  is  a  protest  against  barbarism  and  slavery, 
and  signifies  order  and  protection  to  settlers  and  trade.  But  in 
the  south,  chiefly  in  the  region  of  the  three  great  Khanates,  her 
traders  and  caravans  were  constantly  interfered  with.  Several 
missions  were  sent  at  difiTerent  times  to  Bokhara,  with  little 
success,  however,  beyond  a  promise  to  do  better,  which  the 
Bokharians  never  intended  to  keep.  The  burden  of  every 
embassy  which  Russia  sent  was  that  fair  commercial  treaties 
might  be  established  and  slaves  liberated.  After  half  a  cen- 
tury of  fruitless  diplomacy,  Russia  became  convinced  that  she 
must  protect  her  own  commerce  and  the  lives  and  property  of 
her  settlers.  She  began  to  build  two  converging  lines  of  forts, 
one  from  Orenburg  in  an  easterly  direction  bearing  south,  and 
another  from  the  upper  tributaries  of  the  Irtish  River  in  a 
southwesterly  direction.  The  bases  of  these  two  lines  were 
twelve  hundred  miles  apart.  On  the  second  line,  Fort  Kopal 
was  built  in  1852,  and  Vemoe  in  1854,  both  of  which  have 
become  important  centres  for  trade.  On  the  first  line,  Fort 
Aralsk  was  built  at  the  mouth  of  the  Jaxartes  in  1847,  and  the 
line  was  gradually  extended  eastward.  In  1858  the  Russians 
had  a  hard  struggle  to  capture  Ak  Mesjid,  also  on  the  first  line, 
and  here  they  made  the  acquaintance  of  Yakub  Beg,  who  has 
fidnce  become,  as  we  have  seen,  governor  of  Eastern  Turkestan. 
These  two  lines  of  forts  were  begun  not  far  from  1850.  But  the 
advance  was  slow,  because  the  distance  was  great  and  the 
obstacles  to  be  overcome  were  immense.  In  1861  there  still 
remained  a  gap  between  the  converging  lines  of  three  hundred 
miles,  which  was  not  occupied  till  1864  and  later.  In  lb64 
General  Cherniayeff  had  advanced  seventy -five  miles  south  of 
Chamkand  to  Tashkend.  In  1867  there  was  a  further  advance 
along  the  Jaxartes,  and  in  1868  General  Kaufimann  advanced 
to  Samarcand,  whose  gates  were  thrown  open  to  him  in  May  of 
that  year.  It  is  a  singular  fact  that  in  1864,  and  again  in  18H5, 
the  Khan  of  Khokand  applied  to  British  India  for  assistance 
against  the  Russians,  but  with  no  success.     In  1866  the  Ameer 
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of  Bokhara  did  the  same.  But  failing  there,  he  went  to  Con- 
stantinople for  aid,  but  without  gaining  his  object.  Since 
1868  Samarcand  has  been  occupied  by  Russian  troops.  In 
1873  Khiva  fell  to  the  Russians ;  and  to  show  how  completely 
Bokhara  is  in  the  power  of  Russia,  we  have  only  to  mention 
that  the  Zarefshan,  which  supplies  Bokhara  with  water,  flows 
through  Samarcand,  and  hence  the  Bokharians  are  dependent 
upon  Russia  for  every  bucket  of  water  they  use.  Proud  Bok- 
hara has  been  conquered  without  a  blow.  Such  a  feat  of  con- 
quest is  worthy  of  Bismarck  or  Benjamin  Franklin  Butler. 
But  it  is  really  geographical  knowledge  applied  to  the  purposes 
of  conquest  This  is  not  the  only  instance  where  Russia's 
strongest  ally  has  been  her  accurate  geographical  knowledga 
If  one  would  realize  the  political  value  of  a  knowledge  of  phys- 
ical geography,  one  has  only  to  study  the  movements  of  Russia 
in  Asia  during  the  past  thirty  or  fifty  years.  She  is  fully 
aware  of  the  value  of  Merv  in  this  respect  It  is  a  beautiful 
spot,  was  once  the  seat  of  a  Christian  bishop,  and  by  possessing 
it  her  power  would  extend  to  the  foot  of  the  hills,  on  the  other 
side  of  which  lies  Herat — the  key  of  India  on  the  north.  Not 
counting  Merv,  Russia  has  during  the  quarter  of  a  century 
just  passed  advanced  her  frontier  line  step  by  step  seven  hun- 
dred miles  southward  and  nine  hundred  miles  southeastward, 
in  this  particular  part  of  Central  Asia.  It  may  be  new  to 
many  to  learn  that  Russia  has  been  active  in  Asia  for  nearly 
two  centuries.  She  has  been  remarkably  successful.  Mr. 
Vambery  says :  "  No  instance  has  yet  been  known  of  the  Rus- 
sians ever  retracing  their  steps  backwards  in  any  part  of  Asia." 
General  Perovsky  said,  in  his  letter  of  July  5,  1858,  to  the 
commandant  of  Fort  Ak  Mesjid:  "The  Russians  have  come 
hither  not  for  a  day,  nor  yet  for  a  year,  but  for  all  tima  They 
will  not  retire."  And  this  marvelous  feat  of  conquest  Russia 
has  accomplished  without  the  aid  of  telegraphs  or  railroads,  in 
spite  of  savage  tribes  and  fierce  fanatics  who  opposed  her,  and 
in  the  face  of  natural  obstacles,  which  one  might  suppose 
would  impede  forever  the  progress  of  civilization. 

The  method  of  Russia's  advance  is  quite  uniform,  and  is 
briefly  indicated  as  follows.  She  sends  to  the  frontier  a  body 
of  soldiers  to  build  a  temporary  fort,  or  to  establish  a  perma- 
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nent  military  post  for  the  protection  of  traders  and  peaceable 
settlers.  These  traders  and  settlers  are  often  molested  by  the 
wild  tribes  in  the  neighborhood.  The  Russian  authorities  call 
upon  the  Ameer,  or  Khan,  or  local  governor,  as  the  case  may 
be,  for  indemnities.  When  these  are  not  furnished,  and  usu- 
ally they  are  not,  the  Russian  forces  advance,  seize  a  certain 
amount  of  territory,  which  in  time  is  sure  to  be  incorporated 
with  Russia's  dominions,  and  governed,  as  expediency  may  dic- 
tate, by  a  Russian  general,  or  by  a  native  ruler  in  the  capacity 
of  a  tributary  and  dependent  But  Englishmen  are  constantly 
criticizing  Russia's  policy,  as  if  like  a  lion  she  were  only  seek- 
ing prey  to  devour.  The  real  question,  however,  in  which  the 
world  is  interested  is  between  barbarism  and  civilization. 
When  the  question  was  between  our  Peace  Commissioners  and 
the  Modocs,  we  decided  at  once  as  to  which  party  had  a  right 
to  prevail.  We  have  a  parallel  case  in  Central  Asia.  Her 
tribes  and  governments  were  opposed  to  civilization  and  pro- 
gress. They  used  all  the  means  at  their  command  to  check 
botL  And  nothing  less  than  the  shadow  of  a  great  power  ad- 
vancing from  the  north  could  compel  them  into  decent  beha- 
vior. Hence  to  lavish  sympathy  upon  the  conquered  Uzbeg 
is  as  inappropriate  and  absurd  as  to  lavish  it  upon  the  con- 
quered Modoc.  Let  us  take  a  single  prominent  and  fair  exam- 
ple, that  of  Russia's  conquest  of  Khiva.  It  is  no  exaggeration 
to  say  that  Russia  for  a  half,  or  perhaps  a  whole,  century  has 
endured  from  Khiva  what  neither  England  nor  America  would 
have  endured  from  any  tribe  for  a  single  year.  As  long  ago 
as  1714,  Peter  the  Great  formed  a  plan  of  establishing  over- 
land communication  between  his  country  and  India.  He  sent 
out  an  expedition  in  1717  to  Khiva  to  force  it  into  acquies- 
cence to  his  plans,  as  well  as  to  explore  the  Caspian  and  the 
Oxus,  and  ascertain  how  far  in  the  direction  of  India  this 
river  was  navigable.  This  expedition  met  with  disaster ;  the 
men  were  all  murdered  by  the  Khiva  people,  and  Bekovitch, 
its  leader,  is  said  to  have  been  flayed  alive.  Since  then, 
Khiva  has  sent  out  raiding  parties  against  the  settled  popula- 
tions in  the  northwest  that  were  subject  to  Russia:  she  has 
always  exacted  heavy  or  ruinous  tributes  of  Russia's  caravans, 
and  frequenty  captured  the  whole  caravan  itself;  her  subjects 
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captured  Russian  fishermen  on  the  Caspian  and  sold  them  as 
slaves ;  and  from  1841  to  1871,  the  history  of  Khiva's  ponduct 
towards  Russia  has  been  one  of  raids,  robberies,  cutting  oflF  of 
forces,  interfering  with  commerce,  instigating  nomad  tribes 
against  Russia,  producing  constant  and  universal  disorder,  and 
making  life  and  property  everywhere  insecure.  In  1869  Gen- 
eral Kaufifmann  wrote  to  the  Khan  of  Khiva  to  release  certain 
Russian  slaves,  to  which  no  response  was  made.  Subsequently 
other  letters  were  sent  with  similar  requests,  which  the  Khan 
replied  to  in  an  insulting  tone,  even  daring  Russia  to  do  her 
worst  The  General  proposed  to  punish  Khiva  by  advancing 
there  with  his  army,  but  he  was  cheeked  in  his  plan  by  orders 
from  St.  Petersburg  In  1872  the  Khan  sought  aid  of  Afghan- 
istan, and  even  of  the  Queen  of  England,  but  was  advised  to 
come  to  terms  with  Russia.  The  ^hiva's  people  continued,  as 
if  they  were  merely  savage  land  pirates,  to  commit  terrible 
ofi'enses  against  the  Russians.  Russia  could  endure  it  no 
longer.  In  the  spring  of  1873,  six  avenging  columns,  from  as 
many  dififerent  points,  were  directed  against  the  long  offending 
State.  The  world  knows  thd  result.  We  are  sure  that  Russia 
in  her  connection  with  Khiva  has  exhibited  a  patience  and  a 
forbearance  which  neither  England  nor  America  would  have 
done  had  the  case  been  theirs.  England  may  be  more  civil- 
ized than  Russia,  yet  had  this  case  been  hers,  she  would  long 
ago  have  summoned  the  bayonet  and  the  cannon  to  clean  out  a 
Dest  of  fanatics  that  disgracefully  persisted  in  hindering  the 
progress  of  civilization. 

We  can  heartily  endorse  what  the  London  Qrmrterly  Review 
for  April,  1865,  says,  namely :  "  It  is  assuredly  a  great  boon  to 
humanity  that  some  of  the  most  fertile  countries  in  the  world 
should  be  restored  to  life  and  touched  by  the  breath  of  mate- 
rial progresa  It  is  a  matter  of  thankfulness  that  bad  and  cruel 
tyrannies,  held  disgraceful  among  Asiatic  nations  themselves, 
should  crumble  to  dust  at  the  first  blow  of  the  Northern  Giant 

In  regard  to  Russia's  further  progress  there  is  no  serious 
physical  obstacle  in  her  way  until  she  reaches  the  Hindoo 
Koosb.  By  a  natural  law  of  growth  she  must  inevitably  reach 
diose  mountains.  In  a  late  treaty  between  Bokhara  and 
Russia,  it  was  stipulated  that  Russia  might  maintain  a  military 
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force  on  the  south  bank  of  the  Oxus  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Afghanistan,  if  she  saw  fit  The  Russian  forces  have  been  at 
Sherri  Sebz,  the  birthplace  of  Timur.  Strange  reversion  of 
history !  Nearly  five  centuries  ago  the  Tartars  under  Timur 
had  been  in  Hungary  and  Poland,  and  the  terrified  Danes  were 
kept  back  from  their  herring  fisheries  for  a  whole  year,  dread- 
ing the  approach  of  the  Asiatic  conqueror.  Now,  the  birth- 
place and  royal  cities  of  his  great  empire  are  ruled  by  the 
representatives  of  a  European  power.  If  the  Hindoo  Koosh 
are  the  natural  limit  of  Russia  from  the  north,  the  Suleiman 
and  Himalaya  Mountains  are  much  more  the  natural  limit  of 
the  English  from  the  south.  Yet  there  is  an  intervening  belt 
of  countrv  before  which  there  is  doubtless  some  fate  or  fortune. 
Mr.  Bellew  makes  a  significant  remark,  which  every  historian 
will  accept  at  once,  to  the  eflFect  that  the  belt  of  country  lying 
between  Russia  and  British  India  must  in  time  yield  to  one  or 
the  other  power.  It  cannot  remain  neutral,  nor  can  it  remain 
in  barbarism.  Civilization  must  advance.  Let  us  suppose 
that  Russia  takes  Merv,  as  it  is  reported  that  she  has  done,  or 
is  about  to  do.  The  nomad  tribes,  which  live  by  robbing  car- 
avans and  peaceful  settlers,  will  rob  the  Russian  settlers,  and 
perhaps  flee  to  Afghan  territory  for  protection.  Now  who 
shall  compel  these  robbers  to  keep  the  peace?  This  question 
is  already  being  discussed  between  England  and  Russia. 
Russia  wants  England  to  guarantee  the  neutrality  of  Afghan, 
which  England  will  not  do,  for  she  knows  that  she  cannot 
compel  those  nomads  to  behave  themselves.  But  suppose  that 
England  and  Russia  agree  simply  that  Afghan  shall  be  neutral 
territory.  Afghan  then  must  keep  her  nomads  from  robbing 
the  Russians,  or  Russia  will  defend  her  own  people  as  she  has 
done  in  numberless  cases  before,  which  means  the  conquest  of 
the  territory  whence  the  trouble  arises.  Afghan  would  proba- 
bly crumble  away. 

We  have  no  hesitation  in  saying,  with  Mr.  Vambery,  that 
Russia  has  her  eye  on  Herat  This  is  the  key  of  India  on  the 
north.  Every  great  Asiatic  conqueror  has  seen  its  importance, 
and  struggled  for  the  possession  of  it :  and  history  records  more 
than  fifty  sieges  which  it  has  had  to  endure  on  account  of  its 
importance,  for  the  conquest  of  Asia.     From  Meshed  to  Herat 
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an  army  can  march  in  eight  days,  and  from  Meshed  to  the  Cas- 
pian in  eight  or  ten  days.  English  statesmen  admit  that  it  is 
impossible  to  prevent  the  establishment  of  Russian  influence 
over  Persia.  A  Russian  fleet  on  the  Caspian,  and  the  Russian 
authority  established  at  Herat,  and  Northern  Persia  would  be 
Utile  more  than  a  dependency  of  Russia.  And  Russia  will  ex- 
tend and  consolidate  her  power  in  Central  Asia,  regardless  of 
the  hopes  or  fears  of  Englishmen.  English  writers  raise  a 
great  many  theoretical  obstacles  to  Russians  advance.  Mean- 
while Russia  marches  on  slow,  but  resistless,  as  the  advance  of 
an  Atlantic  tide;  and  in  almost  every  English  paper  that 
appears  upon  this  subject,  there  is  evident  an  unexpressed  con- 
viction that  England  is  powerless  to  dictate  to  Russia  what 
die  limit  of  her  advance  shall  be.  Russia  is  silent ;  studies 
geography,  makes  plans,  and  the  world  hears  suddenly  of 
some  brilliant  success  which  she  has  achieved.  Months  after- 
wards England  succeeds  in  understanding  what  has  been  dona 
At  the  risk  of  some  repetition,  we  ask  the  reader  to  find  on 
as  good  a  map  as  may  be  at  his  command  the  following  places : 
first,  look  at  the  Caucasus  region,  which  belongs  to  Russia,  and 
where  she  has  an  army  of  two  hundred  thousand  men.  Then, 
her  communications  with  the  Caspian  are  excellent.  Upon 
the  Caspian  there  is  a  fine  Russian  fleet.  An  army  can  march 
in  from  sixteen  to  twenty  days  from  the  Caspian  to  Herat 
Northern  Persia  is  practically  in  the  power  of  Russia.  Russia, 
we  suppose,  is  already  at  Merv,  and  consequently  controls  the 
?alley  up  to  the  foot  of  the  hills,  on  the  other  side  of  which  lies 
Herat.  Herat  is  the  key  of  India  on  the  north.  Candahar  is 
about  four  hundred  miles  from  Herat;  and  the  military  route 
to  India  is  by  Candahar,  and  not  by  Cabul.  Then  let  the 
reader  remember  the  influence  of  Russia  in  Eastern  Turkestan, 
and  that  by  the  annexation  of  Kulja  on  the  southern  slopes  of 
the  Thian  Shan  Mountains,  she  controls  the  roads  which  lead 
to  India  through  the  dominions  of  Yakub  Beg.  Russia's  con- 
nection with  Persia  and  Afghanistan  will,  no  doubt,  in  the 
immediate  future  attract  the  most  serious  attention.  It  is  said 
that  if  Russia  occupies  Herat,  the  English  must  advance  to 
Candahar.  But  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  England  will  not  attempt 
to  control  territory  beyond  the  passes  of  the  Suleiman  Moun- 
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tains.  Let  Bussia  advance  to  the  Suleiman  if  she  wishes  to, 
and  can  do  so;  in  that  case  wild  tribes  will  be  subdued,  order 
and  safety  will  prevail  where  now  all  is  anarchy,  and  England 
and  Russia  can  meet  as  merchants  and  not  as  armed  enemies 
seeking  each  other's  destruction. 

But  the  more  we  study  this  subject,  the  more  we  are  con- 
vinced of  the  absurdity  of  the  fear  that  Russia  has  any  serious 
designs  on  India.  Suppose  Russia  were  to  absorb  all  the  ter- 
ritory north  of  the  Himalaya  and  Suleiman  Mountains,  England 
could  defend  the  passes  in  such  a  way  that  all  the  world  could 
not  break  through  them.  If  one  should  say  that  Russia  cher- 
ished the  ultimate  design  of  absorbing  Persia,  one  would  give 
thus  a  more  probable  guesa  In  that  way  she  might  to  some 
extent  cripple  England.  The  day,  however,  for  a  collision  be- 
tween these  two  great  powers  in  Asia  is  yet  far  off,  unless,  as 
we  have  said,  Russia  occupies  Herat,  and  the  English  in  their 
alarm  occupy  Candahar.  The  former  is  probable:  the  latter 
would  be  a  very  unwise  act,  and  one  which  England  would  in 
the  end  have  cause  to  regret 

But  while  we  watch  with  interest  the  great  game  that  is 
being  played  on  that  vast  continent  by  England  and  Russia, 
there  are  questions  of  greater  importance  than  who  shall  be  the 
winner  in  this  contest,  to  which  we  on  this  side  the  globe 
ought  to  give  our  earnest  attention.  Humanity,  geographical 
knowledge,  the  development  of  material  resources,  the  history 
of  languages  and  religions,  the  advancement  of  Christianity,  all 
the  questions  which  pertain  to  science,  all  the  interests  of  civil- 
ization, demand  that  some  power  which  can  do  it,  be  it  Russia 
or  England,  should  knock  at  the  gates  of  those  citadels  of  tJEin- 
aticism  and  cruelty  which  have  so  long  resisted  all  progress, 
until  they  are  wide  open  for  the  free  admission  of  missionaries 
and  teachers,  of  railroads  and  commerce,  of  the  army  of  peace- 
ful men,  who  will  develop  the  surprising  resources  of  those 
fertile  valleys,  and  the  vast  mineral  wealth  of  those  many 
mountains  and  hills. 
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Abticlb  It— HERBERT  SPENCER'S  PROPOSED  RECON- 
CILIATION  BETWEEN  RELIGION  AND  SCIENCE. 

It  rarely  happens  that  the  publication  of  a  philosophical 
treatise  awakens  an  interest  so  general  and  cordial  as  that 
which  greeted  the  appearance  of  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer's  First 
Principles,''^  constituting  the  opening  volume  of  his  grand  sys- 
tem of  philosophy.  Much  of  the  eclat  which  attended  the 
publication  of  this  volume  was  undoubtedly  due  to  the 
announcement  and  exposition,  which  it  contained,  of  a  grand 
law  of  evolution,  which  claimed  to  bear  sway  in  every  depart- 
ment of  change,  from  the  infinitesimal  scale  of  atoms  and  mole- 
cules to  the  measureless  range  of  the  planetary  spaces — from 
the  lowest  forms  of  inorganic  matter  to  the  highest  manifesta- 
tions of  life  and  mind.  But  the  good- will  of  thoughtful  per- 
sons was  especially  drawn  to  Mr.  Spencer's  proposed  reconcilia- 
tion between  science  and  religion.  He  was  hailed  by  the 
periodical  press  as  a  scientist  "  who  does  not  treat  the  subject 
of  religion  with  supercilious  neglect,"  who  "  is  not  chargeable 
with  excluding  God  from  the  universe,  or  denying  all  revela- 
tion of  Him  in  His  works."  Says  one  reviewer :  **  Mr.  Spencer 
oomes  in  good  faith  from  what  has  been  so  long  a  hostile  camp, 
bringing  a  flag  of  truce  and  presenting  terms  of  agreement, 
meant  to  be  honorable  to  both  parties."  As  regards  the 
author's  proposed  basis  of  religion  and  terms  of  agreement  be- 
tween religion  and  science,  another  reviewer  parries  objections, 
and  vindicates  the  view  presented  as  pre-eminently  the  religious 
position,  by  alleging  "  that  the  doctrine  itself  is  so  profoundly, 
80  intensely,  so  overwhelmingly  religious,  nay,  so  utterly  and 
entirely  Christiajn,  that  its  true  meaning  could  not  be  seen 
for  very  glory."  The  reviewer  goes  on  to  say  :  "Like  Moses 
when  he  came  down  from  the  Mount,  this  ....  philos- 
ophy comes  with  a  veil  over  its  face,  that  its  too  divine  radiance 
may  be  hidden  for  a  time.     This  is  Science,  that  has  been  con- 

*  Fint  Prmeiples  of  a  New  System  of  PhiloBophy.     Bj  Hxrbibt  Spsnoes. 
Htw  Toik:  D.  Appleton  ft  Company.    1866. 
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versing  with  GoD,  and  brings  in  her  hand  His  law  written  on 
tables  of  stone."  Such  was  the  response  of  cordiality,  at  times 
risiog  to  enthusiasm,  which  greeted  Mr.  Spencer*s  exposition  of 
the  relation  between  science  and  religion. 

Holding  the  author  responsible  neither  for  the  extravagant 
claims  nor  the  confused  rhetoric  put  forth  by  his  eulogist  last 
quoted,  we  may  venture,  undazzled  by  "  the  glory  that  excel- 
leth,"  to  come  directly  to  the  examination  of  his  proposed 
basis  of  agreement  between  religion  and  science, — the  **  law 
written  on  tables  of  stone,"  which  Science,  having  conversed 
with  God,  presents,  through  him,  for  our  consideration.  The 
brightness  of  the  face  of  the  revealer  need  not  interfere,  in  the 
least,  with  the  reading  of  the  handwriting  on  the  tables  of 
stone,  which  he  has  brought  with  him  from  the  mount  of  vision. 
In  a  word,  we  shall  be  treating  the  author  with  all  due  respect, 
if  we  meet  him  in  candor  and  fairness  as  one  who  *  comes  in 

good  faith presenting  terms   of  agreement  meant  to 

be  honorable  to  both  parti ea"  In  this  spirit  we  would  proceed 
to  inquire  how  far  the  proposed  terms  of  agreement  are,  and 
ought  to  be  satisfactory,  to  the  parties  in  question. 

Mr.  Spencer  sets  out  with  a  plea  for  religion, — an  argument 
to  prove  that  there  is  a  basis  for  religion  in  the  reality  of  things. 
He  assumes  that  there  may  be  a  class  of  honest  doubters,  "  who, 
in  contempt  for  its  follies,  and  disgust  at  its  corruptions,  have 
contracted  towards  religion  a  repugnance  which  makes  them 
overlook  the  fundamental  verity  contained  in  it."  (p.  17.) 
Accordingly  he  enters  into  an  elaborate  discussion  to  make  it 
apparent  that  there  must  be  a  fundamental  verity  at  th^  basis 
of  religion. 

The  author  starts  with  the  very  plausible  assumption,  that 
wide-spread  beliefs,  however  erroneous  in  their  main  features, 
must  owe  their  prevalence  to  some  elements  of  truth  which 
they  contain.  And  when  two  such  beliefs  are  found  in  seem- 
ing conflict  with  each  other,  it  is  only  another  step  in  the  same 
direction  to  assume  that  they  embrace  some  common  element 
of  truth  in  which  they  may  meet  and  agree.  This  is  illustrated 
by  the  widely  divergent  views  of  human  government,  which 
have  been  held  in  different  ages  and  countries.  Thus  all  the 
conflicting  theories  of  government,  from  that  which  deifies  the 
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raler  and  enslaves  the  subject,  through  all  gradations,  to  that 
which  makes  the  ruler  the  mere  servant  of  the  people,  are  said 
to  embrace  this  principle  in  common, — "  the  subordination  of 
individual  actions  to  social  requirementa"    (p.  9.) 

It  is  a  plausible  induction  from  this  illustrative  example,  that 
all  religious  beliefs,  however  conflicting  in  some  of  their  ele- 
ments, must  embrace  some  common  truth  in  which  they  are  at 
one  with  each  other.  The  same  inference  would  also  hold 
good  with  regard  to  any  seeming  conflict  between  religion  and 
scienca  So  far  as  they  occupy  common  ground,  according  to 
Mr.  Spencer,  there  must  be  some  common  basis  of  truth,  on 
which  they  may  meet  and  be  reconciled. 

The  author  sets  forth  the  need  of  such  a  reconciliation  in 
language  which,  to  a  large  proportion  of  his  readers,  must 
aeem  somewhat  exaggerated.  He  says :  '^  Of  all  antagonisms 
of  belief  the  oldest,  the  widest,  the  most  profound,  and  the 
most  important  is  that  between  religion  and  science."  (p.  11.) 
He  draws  a  lively  picture  of  the  animosities  of  the  strife  be- 
tween the  contending  parties  to  this  antagonism.  On  the  one 
side  are  the  indignant  scientists,  overflowing  with  contempt 
and  disgust  at  the  follies  and  corruptions  of  religion ;  on  the 
other  the  alarmed  religionists,  oflFended  to  the  last  degree  by 
the  destructive  criticisms  of  science,  and  inspired  with  a  certain 
inarticulate  dread  by  the  remembrance  of  the  rude  shakes 
which  science  has  given  to  many  of  their  most  cherished  con- 
victiona     (pp.  17,  18,  21.) 

Such  is  the  author's  picture  of  the  conflict  between  religion 
and  science.  The  candid  reader,  whether  religionist  or  scien- 
tist, will  hardly  accept  it  as  a  fair  representation  of  the  contest 
which  it  professes  to  set  forth.  It  is,  however,  a  not  wholly 
untrue  delineation  of  the  chronic  wrangle  between  a  small 
class  of  bigots  in  religion  and  a  corresponding  class  of  egotists 
in  science.  But  it  is  not  a  just  representation  of  any  contest, 
properly  so  called,  between  science  and  religion.  Apart  from 
extremists  of  both  classes,  there  is  the  great  body  of  thought- 
fdl  persons,  who  have  no  sympathy  with  the  cowardly  anger  of 
bigots  at  the  freedom  of  scientific  investigation,  and  are  amused 
ntUier  than  offended  at  the  supercilious  conceit  of  ^otists  in 
fleieDce;   and  yet  such  persons  are  calmly  accepting  all  the 
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valid  results  of  scientific  progress,  and  are  finding  in  those 
results  the  confirmation  of  whatever  is  most  vital  in  their  re- 
ligious creeds.  The  process  of  reconciliation  between  religion 
and  science  must  consist  in  the  progressive  adjustment,  in  such 
minds,  of  any  seeming  antagonism  between  religious  belief  and 
positive  knowledge,  which  may  arise  in  the  progress  of  scien- 
tific discovery.  We  shall  have  occasion  to  consider,  as  we  pro- 
ceed, how  far  the  author^s  plan  of  reconciliation  is  adapted  to 
aid  candid  inquirers,  of  this  class,  in  coming  to  satisfactory 
resulta 

Mr.  Spencer'a  representation  of  the  contest  between  religion 
and  science  is  open  to  objection  in  another  respect  With  an 
evident  intent  to  treat  religion  with  respect,  he  leans  with  an 
obvious  partiality  to  the  side  of  science.  While  the  intolerance 
of  science  is  set  forth  in  an  apologetic  tone,  as  springing  from  a 
generous  indignation  at  the  follies  and  corruptions  of  religion, 
the  hostile  attitude  of  religion  is  represented  as  consisting  of 
helpless  anger,  unthinking  prejudice,  and  suspicious  dread, 
(pp.  17,  18.)  This  attitude  of  the  author  is  noticeable  as  re- 
vealing a  bias,  which  does  not  promise  very  liberal  concessions 
to  religion,  in  the  terms  of  reconciliation  to  be  proposed  in  the 
sequel 

Having  set  forth  the  alleged  antagonism  between  religion 
and  science,  in  the  manner  indicated  above,  the  author  proceeds 
to  urge  a  very  conclusive  plea  in  favor  of  religion.  "  The 
universality  of  religious  ideas,  their  independent  evolution 
among  different  primitive  races,  and  their  great  vitality,"  are 
adduced  as  conclusive  proof  that  "  religion,  if  not  supematur- 
ally  derived,  ....  must  be  derived  out  of  human  experi- 
ences," and  must,  therefore,  be  based  on  something  deep  in  the 
nature  of  man  and  in  the  constitution  of  things,  (pp.  14,  15.) 
It  is  next  assumed,  without  argument,  that  science  is  substan- 
tially true.  (pp.  18,  19.)  Hence  arises  the  exigency  for  the 
search,  among  the  conceptions  of  religion  and  science  respect- 
ively, for  the  truths  common  to  both,  in  which  they  may  come 
together  in  happy  and  lasting  reconciliation. 

The  method  of  seeking  for  the  truth,  in  which  religion  and 
science  shall  coalesce,  is  next  set  forth.  Under  this  head  the 
direction  of  the  search  and  the  kind  of  truth  to  be  sought  are 
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pointed  out  BegiDning  with  religion,  the  author  assumes  that 
the  truth  to  be  sought  must  be  some  fundamental  verity,  which 
lies  hidden  in  all  religions,  even  the  rudest.  In  other  words, 
the  fundamental  verity  in  question  must  be  an  **  element  common 
to  all  reh'giona"  It  is  essential  that  this  common  element  be 
found,  in  order  that  the  diverse  religions  may  come  to  an  agree 
ment  among  themselves,  as  a  preliminary  step  towards  making 
their  peace  with  science.  But  the  author  adds,  ^^  this  element 
must  be  more  abstract  than  any  current  religious  doctrine." 
This  is  a  concession  to  the  scruples  of  science.  For  the  author 
maintains  that  no  belief,  which  goes  beyond  this  simple  abstract 
element,  can  serve  as  the  desired  basis  of  agreement.  "  For," 
says  he,  "  science  cannot  recognize  beliefs  like  these ;  they  lie 
beyond  its  sphere."     (p.  23.) 

In  like  manner,  we  are  called  to  explore  science  in  search  of 
a  fundamental  verity,  on  which  it  is  to  come  to  an  agreement 
with  religion.  And  here  we  are  told,  that  the  basis  of  agree- 
ment sought  can  be  no  truth  of  mathematics,  physics,  or  chem- 
istry,— "  no  generalization  of  the  phenomena  of  space,  of  time, 
of  matter,  of  force,"  since  "  religion  can  take  no  cognizance  of 
special  scientific  doctrines."  In  short,  the  basis  of  agreement, 
which  is  sought  for,  must  be  "a  fact,  which  science  recognizes 
in  common  ¥rith  religion," — **  the  most  abstract  truth  contained 
in  religion  and  the  most  abstract  truth  contained  in  science," — ^a 
truth  both  of  religion  and  science,  which  each  **  will  assert  with 
all  possible  emphasis,"  in  the  absence  of  the  other,     (pp.  22-24.) 

If  we  could  forget  the  one-sided  representation  of  the  alleged 
antagonism  between  science  and  religion,  we  should  say  that 
the  proposed  plan  of  reconciliation  thus  far  deals  &irly  with 
both  partiea  The  feasibility  of  the  plan  is  yet  to  be  tried  by 
the  test  of  success. 

As  a  preliminary  step  to  entering  on  the  search  for  the  fun- 
damental verity  supposed  to  be  common  to  all  religions,  the 
author  invents  a  very  ingenious  logical  machinery  for  separat- 
ing the  chaff  of  error  from  the  grain  of  truth  which  he  is  seek- 
ini?.  It  consists  in  a  method  of  distinguishing  those  concep- 
tions, which  stand  for  realities — which  they  truly,  and  more  or 
leas  completely,  represent — ^from  a  class  of  illusive  conceptions, 
which  represent  no  corresponding  realities.     Of  course  those 
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religious  conceptions,  which  are  found  to  be  of  the  latter  class, 
are  set  aside  as  illegitimate,  while  those  of  the  first  class  are 
recognized  as  valid.  The  following  is  a  brief  summary  of  the 
logical  artifice  referred  to. 

A  conception  may  be  said  to  be  complete  when  the  attri- 
butes of  the  object  conceived  are  such  in  kind  and  number,  that 
they  can  be  represented  in  consciousness  so  nearly  at  the  same 
time  as  to  seem  to  be  all  present  together.  As  objects  con 
ceived  become  larger  and  more  complex,  the  conception  of  them 
is  incomplete,  and  is  said  to  be  symbolical.  The  conception  of 
the  earth  as  a  sphere,  and  the  conception  of  the  solar  system, 
as  also  conceptions  of  general  classes,  are  said  to  be  of  this 
description. 

Symbolical  conceptions  are  said  to  be  legitimate  or  to  repre- 
sent realities,  when  we  are  able  to  verify  them  by  some  cumu- 
lative or  indirect  process  of  thought,  or  by  the  fulfillment  of 
predictions  based  upon  them.  Such  as  cannot  be  thus  verified 
are  pronounced  to  be  illegitimate  and  illusive.  From  the  habit 
of  treating  verifiable  symbolical  conceptions,  which  are  based 
on  partial  knowledge,  as  representing  realities,  the  author  thinks 
we  pass  to  that  of  treating  mere  fictions,  based  on  no  actual 
knowledge,  as  representing  real  existences.  Of  course,  those 
elements  of  religious  beliefs  which  are  said  to  involve  unveri- 
fiable  symbolical  conceptions  are  pronounced  illusive.  When 
all  such  conceptions  are  winnowed  out  of  the  great  mass  of 
current  religious  beliefs,  the  ultimate  religious  ideas,  which 
constitute  the  fundamental  verity  common  to  all  religions,  will 
be  found,     (pp.  25-29.) 

The  author  first  applies  the  foregoing  principles  to  the  ques- 
tion of  the  origin  of  the  universe, — a  question  involved  in  all 
forms  of  religious  belief.  He  assumes,  that  in  all  our  attempts 
even  to  conceive  of  the  origin  of  the  universe,  we  are  only  able 
to  form  conceptions  of  the  illegitimate  and  Ulusive  kind,  which, 
by  no  process  of  verification,  can  be  proved  to  correspond  to 
any  real  existence.  If  we  try  to  think  of  the  universe  as  self- 
existent,  self-created,  or  created  by  external  agency,  we  are  said 
to  be  alike  baffled,  in  either  case,  in  our  effort  to  form  any  legit- 
imate conception,  or  even  to  find  a  thinkable  basis  of  reality. 
Under  this  head,  the  doctrine  of  a  personal  creator  is  set  aside 
as  illusiva    (pp.  80-86.) 
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If  from  the  qaestion  of  the  origin  of  the  universe,  we  pass 
to  that  of  its  nature,  the  same  difficulties  are  said  to  meet  us 
under  new  aspects.  In  thinking  of  the  realities  that  affect  our 
senses,  we  necessarily  recognize  a  cause;  and  in  reasoning  on 
the  relation  of  cause  to  the  universe,  we  come  to  the  idea  of  a 
first  causa  To  make  out  an  adequate  first  cause,  we  must 
recognize  that  cause  as  infinite  and  absolute.  But  when  we  try 
to  verify  our  supposed  conception  of  a  first  cause,  in  thinking 
of  this  cause  as  infinite  and  absolute,  we  find,  according  to  our 
author,  the  attributes  of  causality,  infinitude,  and  absoluteness 
mutually  destructive  of  each  other ;  and  our  symbolical  concep- 
tion of  an  infinite  and  absolute  first  cause  proves  to  be  of  the 
iU^timate  order,  and  the  object  of  it  unthinkabla  (pp.  86-42.) 
Turning  now  to  religion  to  see  what  remains  of  it,  after  this 
winnowing  process,  the  author  finds  a  very  small  but  precious 
remnant,  which  he  recognizes  as  the  fundamental  verity  which 
he  is  seeking.  It  meets  the  tests  previously  laid  down,  in  being 
a  common  constituent  of  all  religions,  and  ^'  the  most  abstract  of 
all  religious  doctrines."  (p.  45.)  Affirming  that  "  every  religion 
may  be  defined  as  an  d  priori  theory  of  the  universe,"  be  claims 
that  '^  every  theory  tacitly  asserts  two  things :  firstly,  that  there 
is  something  to  be  explained :  and  secondly,  that  such  and  such  is 
the  explanaiion,^^  That  is,  every  religion  assumes  that  the  uni- 
verse presents  a  great  problem  for  solution ;  and  each  one  at- 
tempts the  solution  in  its  own  several  way.  But  all  of  these 
attempted  solutions  are  set  aside  as  made  up  of  symbolical 
conceptions  of  the  unverifiable,  illusive  kind :  and  there  only 
remains,  as  the  substance  and  whole  content  of  religion,  the 
recognition  of  "  something  to  be  explained,"  of  "  a  problem  to 
be  solved,"  of  "questions  that  press  for  solution  "  (p.  80),  of  ** a 
mystery  ever  pressing  for  interpretation."  (p.  44.)  But  not 
only  are  all  the  attempted  interpretations  of  the  mystery  of  the 
universe  set  aside  as  illusive,  but  all  conceivable  interpretations 
are  demolished  by  the  same  logical  enginery,  which  has  done 
execution  on  all  extant  systems  of  religious  belief.  And  thus 
to  the  recognition  of  the  unsolved  mystery  must  be  added  the 
recognition  of  the  impossibility  of  any  solution  whatever.  The 
final  result,  the  creed  of  creeds,  which  is  reached  at  last,  may 
be  summed  up  in  two  articles :  1st  The  universe  everywhere 
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manifests  causal  power :  2d.  The  power  thus  manifested  is  inex- 
plicable. Or,  in  the  words  of  the  author,  "  the  power  which  the 
univerae  manifests  to  us  is  utterly  inscrutable."  On  this  basis 
science  is  expected  to  be  at  one  with  religion.  To  accomplish 
this  result,  Mr.  Spencer  next  goes  in  search  of  ultimate  scien- 
tific ideas,     (p.  46.) 

Before  following  the  author  in  the  next  step  of  the  inquiry, 
it  is  proper  to  call  attention  to  a  seeming  inconsistency  in  his 
manner  of  setting  forth  the  ultimate  religious  ideas  reached  by 
the  previous  inquiry.  He  defines  religion  '*  as  an  eJ  priori  theory 
of  the  universe."  He  sets  aside,  as  illusive,  all  actual  and  all 
possible  theories  of  the  universe  within  the  sphere  occupied  by 
religion,  leaving  only,  as  the  all  of  religion,  the  recognition  of 
the  unsolved  problem,  and  an  intense  craving  for  an  impossible 
solution.  After  this  demolition,  what  is  there  remaining  of 
religion,  that  can  properly  be  called  a  theory  of  any  kind? 
Mr.  Spencer  ought  to  define  again,  and  to  make  religion  consist 
in  a  feeling  of  omnipresent  *'  mystery  ever  pressing  for  inter- 
pretation," as  is  implied  in  the  final  result  of  his  research  into 
ultimate  religious  ideas.  He  sets  out  with  something  quite 
different  He  begins  with  religion  "as  an  cJ  priori  theory  of 
the  universe."  He  makes  religion,  in  the  end,  a  felt  need — 
never  to  be  satisfied — of  some  theoretic  explanation  of  the 
mystery  of  the  universa  In  brief,  religion  is  a  theory  ;  reli- 
gion is  a  felt  need  of  a  theory ;  or  religion  is  a  felt  need  of 
religion. 

Passing  on  to  the  consideration  of  ultimate  scientific  ideas, 
the  author  takes  up  the  ideas  of  space  and  time,  of  matter, 
force,  and  motion,  and  assumes  to  show  that  they  all  run  into 
symbolic  conceptions  of  the  illegitimate  order,  incapable  of 
expansion  into  real  conceptions,  and  not  admitting  of  any 
other  mode  of  verification,  (pp.  47--54.)  Or,  if  we  turn  to  con- 
sciousness, as  aflFected  by  the  external  world,  and  attempt  to 
deal  with  the  conceptions  of  the  subjective  and  the  objective, 
we  shall,  according  to  our  author,  find  ourselves  at  last  amid 
another  crowd  of  symbolic  conceptions  of  the  unverifiable, 
illusive  kind.  (p.  61,  et  seq.)  The  conclusion  is  that  "  ultimate 
religious  and  ultimate  scientific  ideas  alike  turn  out  to  be  mere 
symbols  of  the  actual,  not  cognitions  of  it"  (p.  68.)    As  religion 
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finds  itself,  at  last,  face  to  face  with  the  vast  unknown  and 
unknowable,  so  science,  in  the  end,  must  stop  and  bow  before 
the  same  impenetrable  mystery  of  the  unsearchable.  Thus  a 
basis  of  agreement  between  religion  and  science  is  found  at 
last 

The  author  goes  on  to  confirm  the  conclusion,  already 
reached,  in  a  chapter  on  the  relativity  of  all  knowledge.  From 
the  relativity  of  all  actual  knowledge  is  deduced  the  inscrut- 
ableness  of  things  in  their  essential  natura  The  author  deduces 
the  relativity  of  all  knowledge  from  an  analysis  of  the  product 
of  thought,  as  embodied  in  the  inductions,  generalizations,  and 
classifications  of  science  (p.  69) ;  from  an  analysis  of  the  process 
of  thought  "in  working  out  these  inductions,  generalizations,  and 
classifications  (p.  74) ;  and  from  the  nature  of  all  vital  relationa 
*^Life,*'  says  the  author,  ''in  all  its  manifestations,  inclusive  of 
intelligence  in  its  highest  forms,  consists  in  the  continuous 
adjustment  of  internal  relations  to  external  relations."  From 
which  the  relative  character  of  our  knowledge  necessarily 
follows,  (p.  85.)  But  this  exposition  of  the  relativity  of  knowl- 
edge brings  us  again  face  to  face' with  inexplicable  mystery, 
which  transcends  all  knowledga 

The  next  step  of  procedure  is  to  set  forth,  a  little  more 
d^nitely,  the  transcendent  mystery,  which  remains  as  the  whole 
creed  of  religion,  after  everything  else  has  been  scattered  to  the 
winds,  and  which  science  meets  and  recognizes  as  the  impass- 
able barrier,  at  which  every  path  of  scientific  research  comes  to 
an  end.  Assuming  to  have  demonstrated  the  relativity  of  all 
real  knowledge,  the  author  asks,  "  What  must  we  say  concern- 
ing that  which  transcends  knowledge  ?"  If  all  knowledge  is 
relative,  does  that  necessarily  negative  every  form  of  conscious- 
ness outside  of  the  relative?  A  more  important  question 
still— does  it  negative  all  reality  outside  of  the  relative?  (p.  87.) 

In  answering  the  first  question  the  author  distinguishes 
between  a  definite  consciousness,  made  definite  by  its  limiting 
relations,  and  an  indefinite  consciousness,  which  remains  after 
all  limiting  relations  have  been  abstracted.  He  maintains  that 
this  latter  is  a  real  form  of  consciousness,  though  not  properly 
a  concept,  or  knowledga  (pp.  90,  91.)  He  asserts  that  this  is 
an  indestructible  element  of  every  relative  conception,   the 
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ultimate  element  in  all  forms  of  thought,  which  no  extent  of 
al^straction  can  eliminate.  As  regards  the  existence  of  a  reality, 
corresponding  to  this  indefinite  consciousness,  the  author  holds 
that  the  belief  in  such  real  existence  is  a  necessary  datum  of 
consciousness.  He  contends  that  the  consciousness  of  the 
finite  implies  the  belief  in  the  reality  of  the  infinite,  and  that 
the  consciousness  of  the  relative  includes  the  belief  in  the  exist- 
ence of  the  absolute  That  this  belief  is  valid  is  argued  from 
its  indestructibility,  its  persistence  in  consciousness,  in  spite 
of  every  effort  to  suppress  it — this  being  the  author's  test  of  the 
validity  of  all  forms  of  belief,    (p.  96.) 

The  basis  of  reconciliation,  towards  which  the  author  is 
laboring,  is  made  to  consist  in  the  agreeing  results  reached  by 
religion  and  science  respectively,  through  different  routes  of 
research.  Eeligion  is  said  to  start  with  a  creed  more  or  less 
concrete.  But  it  is  claimed  that  logical  criticism  eliminates 
one  concrete  element  after  another,  till  there  is  onlv  lefl  the 
recognition  of  omnipresent,  inscrutable  power  manifested 
through  the  phenomena  of  the  universa  (p.  100.)  On  the  other 
hand,  science  sets  out  with  the  observation  of  external  objects 
and  their  phenomena,  and  proceeds  to  co-ordinate  them  under 
general  classes  and  laws,  successively  reaching  results  more 
and  more  general  and  abstract,  till  it  is  brought  to  a  stand 
before  the  same  omnipresent  incrutable  power,  which  is  said  to 
be  the  basis  of  all  phenomenal  existence.  Thus  it  is  claimed 
that  both  religion  and  science  teach  the  doctrine  that  "all 
things  are  manifestations  of  a  power  that  transcends  our  knowl- 
edge."   (p.  100.) 

This  power,  which  we  are  compelled  to  believe  in  as  under- 
lying all  phenomena,  is  variously  designated  by  the  author,  as 
the  incrutable  power,  the  ultimate  existence,  the  ultimate  reality, 
the  first  cause,  and  the  ultimate  causa  Thus  he  recognizes 
and  sanctions  a  necessary  and  authoritative  belief  in  the  exist- 
ence of  omnipresent  causal  power.  But  as  this  power  is  said 
to  transcend  human  knowledge,  we  are  forbidden  to  ascribe  to 
it  any  attributes  whatever.  Mr.  Spencer  is  particularly  strenu- 
ous in  opposing  the  ascription  to  the  ultimate  cause  of  the 
attributes  of  personality,  i.  e.,  conscious  intelligence  and  will. 
In  short,  religion  and  science  are  said  to  agree  in  recognizing  a 
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first  cause,  or  an  ultimate  cause  of  all  phenomenal  existence ; 
but  both  alike  are  forbidden  to  ascribe  to  the  ultimate  cause 
the  character  of  a  personal  Creator. 

The  careful  reader  of  Mr.  Spencer's  discussion  will  not  doubt 
that  he  is  seriously  in  earnest  in  his  proposal  of  terms  of  recon- 
ciliation between  religion  and  science.  He  urges  the  acceptance 
of  the  proposed  terms  by  reasons  which  may  be  summed  up 
under  two  heads.  1.  It  is  urged  that  the  proposed  terms  of 
agreement  are  valid  in  logic,  and  that  they  are  the  only  terms 
to  which  such  validity  can  be  ascribed.  2.  It  is  claimed  that 
the  proposed  terms  of  agreement  present  a  religion  which  is 
vastly  superior,  in  all  that  is  essential  to  religion,  to  the  current 
forms  of  religious  belief.  We  come  now  to  enquire  how  far 
the  proposed  terms  of  agreement  ought,  in  the  light  of  the 
ai^uments  by  which  they  are  supported,  to  be  satis&ctory  to 
the  alleged  antagonistic  parties,  who  are  expected  to  agree  to 
them? 

It  may  be  presumed  that  the  skeptical  scientist  will  not  be 
very  likely  to  complain  of  the  proposed  terms  of  agreement 
He  can  hardly  object  to  the  acceptance  of  a  creed  so  meagre — 
one  which  not  only  tolerates  but  justifies  his  principal  doubts 
and  denials  with  r^ard  to  current  religious  doctrines.    He  will, 
however,  be  likely  to  think  less  of  the  alleged  superior  quality 
of  the  proposed  new  religion  than  of  smallness  of  the  quantity 
which  is  offered  for  his  acceptance.     But  ought  the  Christian 
believer  to  be  satisfied  with  the  proposed  terms  of  reconcilia- 
tion  ?     Do  the  arguments  by  which  the  proposed  basis  of  agree- 
ment is  assumed  to  have  been  settled,  deal  fairly  and  impartially 
with  the  facts  of  the  case,  and  is  the  logic  without  flaw. 
Moreover,  does  the  proposed  new  religion  obviously  possess 
the  superior  qualities  ascribed  to  it  by  Mr.  Spencer  ?    Will 
those  who  accept  the  theism  of  the  New  Testament,  feel  com- 
pelled by  Mr.  Spencer's  logic,  or  attracted  by  the  charms  of  the 
inscrutable  ultimate  cause,  to  give  up  their  faith  in  an  omnipo- 
tent personal  Father?     Before  taking  such  a  step  the  Christian 
believer  will  weigh  well  the  arguments  which  urge  him  to  it 

Those  who  have  accepted  the  theism  of  the  New  Testament 
and  have  found  satisfaction  in  the  religious  life  which  it  iucul- 
cates,  will  be  disappointed  at  the  smallness  of  the  remnant  of 
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their  faith  which  is  left  bj*^  the  destructive  criticism  of  Mr. 
Spencer.  They  will  be  inclined  to  ask  why  it  is  that  the 
abstract  element,  dwelt  upon  by  the  author  with  so  much 
emphasis  and  iteration,  is  all  that  is  left  of  religion,  while  the 
entire  fabric  of  science  is  left  standing  to  enshrine  and  preserve 
the  sole  precious  relic  which  remains  to  religion  ?  It  may  not 
be  amiss  to  inquire  whether  this  result  has  been  legitimately 
reached. 

While  we  agree  with  the  author,  that  the  basis  of  a«ireement, 
among  the  various  religious  beliefs,  must  consist  of  elements 
common  to  them  all,  it  seems  to  us  arbitrary  and  illogical  to 
insist  that  religion  shall  yield  up,  in  deference  to  science,  every- 
thing except  some  naked  abstraction  about  which  a  difference 
of  opinion  is  impossible.  If  science  contains  truths — as  Mr. 
Spencer  alleges — of  which  "  religion  takes  no  cognizance,"  why 
may  not  religion  contain  doctrines,  which  are  still  true,  though 
** science  cannot  recognize  beliefs  like  these?"  (p.  23.)  If  a 
scientific  doctrine  is  not  invalidated  by  the  fact  that  it  cannot 
properly  be  brought  within  the  sphere  of  religion,  why  should 
a  religious  doctrine  be  declared  invalid,  because  it  cannot  be 
legitimately  recognized  by  science. 

Mr.  Spencer  is  not  consistent  with  himself  in  rejecting  every 
doctrine  of  religion  which  lies  outside  of  the  abstract  element 
in  which  religion  and  science  are  said  to  agree.  He  alleges  the 
fundamental  truthfulness  of  religious  ideas — or  religion  in 
general — on  the  ground  of  their  universality^  independent  evolution 
among  different  primitive  races,  2mA  great  vitality,  (p.  14.)  He 
afterwards  mentions  certain  religious  doctrines  which,  "common 
though  they  may  be  to  all  religions,"  are  set  aside  from  "  the 
desired  basis  of  agreement"  as  invalid,  because  '*  science  cannot 
recognize"  them.  (p.  23.)  For  the  same  reason  all  religious 
beliefs  are  set  aside  as  untrue,  except  the  sole  abstract  element, 
which  is  saved,  nursed,  and  caressed  as  the  substance  and  all  of 
religion.  In  thus  rejecting  beliefs,  which  are  admitted  to  be 
common  to  all  religions,  Mr.  Spencer  violates  his  own  princi- 
ples. A  belief  which  is  common  to  all  religions  has  the  same 
evidence  of  its  fundamental  truthfulness  aa  that  on  which  the 
author  grounds  the  validity  of  religion  in  general;  that  is, 
untversalityj  independent  evolution,  and  tenacious  vitality.     All  of 
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these  tests  are  implied  in  the  fact,  that  a  belief  is  common  to  all 
reUgiwis.  The  common  elements  of  all  religions  may,  there- 
fore, be  allowed  to  stand  on  this  evidence  of  their  truthfulness, 
though  they  may  be  beyond  the  sphere  of  science;  just  as 
*^  special  scientific  doctrines"  are  allowed  to  stand  on  their  own 
intrinsic  evidence  of  validity,  notwithstanding  they  lie  beyond 
the  sphere  of  religion. 

In  following  the  logic  of  the  author  to  the  results  which  he 
reaches,  it  is  interesting  to  notice  his  peculiar  method  of  dealing 
with  the  abstract,  and  the  ingenious  mechanism  by  which  he 
carries  on  the  process  of  abstraction.  Illustrations  of  the 
method  and  mechanism  referred  to  may  be  gathered  from  the 
ground  already  passed  over. 

The  common  dementSj  which  are  to  constitute  the  basis  of 
agreement  among  different  religions,  are  what  ^^remaitis  after 
their  discordant  peculiarities  have  been  ....  cancelled^' 
(p.  23.)  The  abstract  element  which  is  to  constitute  the  basis  of 
agreement  between  religion  and  science  is  what  remains  of 
religion  after  everything  else  has  been  cancelled  by  the  au  thorns 
destructive  criticism ;  and  what  remains  of  science  after  every- 
thing else  has  been  temporarily  s^  aside^  till  'Hhe  desired  basis 
of  agreement"  is  established.  While  the  elements  of  religion, 
which  are  set  aside  by  the  author's  method  of  abstraction,  are 
permanently  ^*  cancelled,"  the  scientific  doctrines  thus  set  aside 
are  only  held  in  temporary  abeyance,  afterwards  to  be  restored 
in  full  forca  If  the  result  reached  is  remarkable,  the  logical 
mechanism  by  which  it  is  brought  about  is  peculiar. 

The  reader  will  perceive  that  Mr.  Spencer's  notion  of  the  ah- 
stract  is  that  of  the  residuum,  which  is  left  behind,  after  every 
separable  element  of  a  concrete  has  been  removed,  (pp.  91,  94.) 
Thus  space  is  defined  to  be  the  abstract  of  all  co-existences, 
(pp.  229,  280.)  The  method  of  arriving  at  this  abstract  is  illus- 
trated thus :  ''  Our  conception  of  matter  ....  is  that 
of  co-existent  positions,  that  offer  resistance."  .  .  .  "We 
think  of  body  as  bounded  by  surfaces  that  resist,  and  as  made 
up  throughout  of  parts  that  resist  Mentally  abstract  the  co- 
existent resistances,  and  the  consciousness  of  body  disappears, 
leaving  behind  it  the  consciousness  of  space."  (p.  282.)  In  the 
ordinary  acceptation  of  the  term,  the  abstract  is  some  element 
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of  a  concrete  conception,  which  has  been  isolated  in  thought  for 
the  purpose  of  separate  contemplation.  According  to  Mr. 
Spencer's  use  of  the  term,  the  abstract  is  that  element  of  the 
concrete  which  remains  behind  when  abstraction  has  reached 
its  utmost  limit.  In  other  words,  the  abstract  is  that  which  can 
never  be  abstracted ;  it  is  the  persistent  residuum^  which  is  left 
after  every  other  element  has  been  removed  by  abstraction. 
We  do  not  deny  that  the  persistent  residuum  of  a  concrete  con- 
ception, which  remains  behind  after  all  other  elements  have 
been  abstracted,  is  itself  quite  abstract  We  call  attention  to 
the  subject,  that  the  reader  may  perceive  how  admirably  the 
author's  notion  of  the  abstract  and  of  the  process  of  abstraction 
fits  into  the  mechanism  of  symbolical  conceptions,  with  the 
tests  of  their  validity.  He  will  also  see  how  ingeniously  me- 
chanical, rather  than  logical,  is  the  process  by  which  Mr.  Spen- 
cer arrives  at  the  tenuous  residuum  of  religion,  which  he  offers 
to  the  acceptance  of  mankind. 

Let  us  now  see  how  far  we  are  able  to  agree  with  Mr.  Spen- 
cer, touching  the  ultimate  religion  towards  which  the  human 
race  is  supposed  to  be  tending.  We  agree  with  the  author  in 
recognizing  a  power  behind  phenomena  which  is  inscrutable, 
as  regards  the  ultimate  basis  of  its  existence.  We  accept  with- 
out objection  his  favorite  designation  of  that  power,  as  the  ulti- 
mate cause.  But  when  he  denies  to  the  ultimate  cause  all 
assignable  attributes,  we  dissent  Particularly  do  we  dissent 
from  his  denial  of  the  attribute  of  personality.  And  this  is  the 
only  dissent  that  we  care  to  insist  upon  in  the  subsequent  dis- 
cussion. Is  the  ultimate  cause  a  person  with  the  attributes  of 
intelligence  and  will  ?  This  is  the  question  which  will  mainly 
occupy  us  through  the  remainder  of  this  Article. 

In  the  first  place,  the  personality  of  the  power  which  is  be- 
hind  phenomena  is  a  doctrine  of  all  aboriginal  religions,  and 
has  survived  all  the  changes  which  have  modified  the  multi- 
tudinous creeds  of  our  race,  in  other  respects.  This  is  implied 
by  the  author  when  he  speaks  of  "fetishism,  which  assumes  a 
separate  personality  behind  every  phenomenon  \"  of  "polythe- 
ism, in  which  these  personalities  are  partially  generalized ;"  of 
** monotheism,  in  which  they  are  wholly  generalized;''  and  of 
"  pantheism,  in  which  the  generalized  personality  becomes  one 
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affirmation  that  fetishism  was  universally  established  before  the 
human  race  had  recognized  the  simplest  uniformities  in  sur- 
rounding things.  It  requires  no  argument  to  prove,  that,  with- 
out the  recognition  of,  and  conformity  to,  the  uniformities  of 
natural  law,  the  human  race  would  have  perished  long  before 
the  doctrines  of  fetishism  could  have  gained  universal  sway. 
The  burnt  child  dreads  and  shuns  the  fire,  on  the  strength  of 
its  faith  in  the  uniformity  of  natural  order,  long  before  there  is 
any  evidence  of  its  having  accepted  the  simpla«*t  religious  creed. 
If,  therefore,  fetishism  "assumes  a  separate  personality  behind 
every  phenomenon"  (p.  43),  it  d»)es  so  in  spite  of  previously 
recognized  uniformities,  and  with  no  feeling  of  any  incompati- 
bility between  the  two  classes  of  conceptions. 

Assuming  that  the  recognition  of  the  uniformity  of  natural 
order,  and  the  idea  of  personal  agency  at  work  in  that  order, 
are  logically  incompatible  with  each  other,  Mr.  Spencer  under- 
takes to  set  forth  the  process,  by  which,  as  he  claims,  the  idea 
of  the  personality  of  tlie  ultimate  cause  is  to  be  eliminated 
from  the  theory  of  the  universe.  "As  fast,'  says  he,  "as  ex- 
perience proves  that  certain  familiar  changes  always  happen  in 
the  same  sequence,  there  begins  to  fade  from  the  mind  the  con- 
ception of  a  special  personality,  to  whose  variable  will  they  were 
before  ascribed.  And  when,  step  by  step,  accumulating  obser- 
vations do  the  like  with  the  less  familiar  changes,  a  similar 
modification  of  belief  takes  place  with  respect  to  theoL"  (p.  102.) 
This  is  assumed  to  be  a  logical  process,  which  in  the  end  sets 
aside  the  personality  of  the  ultimate  cause,  and  leaves  only  the 
"inscrutable  power  behind  phenomena,"  as  the  supreme  object 
of  worship. 

It  is  sufficient  to  say  of  the  alleged  process,  by  which  this 
result  is  said  to  be  reached,  that  it  involves  the  fallacious 
assumption  already  noticed ;  that  systems  of  religious  belief 
precede,  in  the  order  of  human  evolution,  the  observation  of 
the  uniformities  of  natural  order.  History  does  not  confirm 
such  an  assumption,  and  the  observed  evolution  of  the  indi- 
vidual mind  and  the  witness  of  consciousness  both  testify 
directly  the  reverse.  The  doctrine  of  the  personality  of  the 
"  power  manifested  to  us  through  all  phenomena  '  (p.  108)  has 
grown  into  the  religious  creeds  of  the  race,  as  an  integral  ele- 
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ment  in  them  all,  in  spite  of  previously  observed  uniformities ; 
instead  of  &ding  out  before  the  advancing  generalization  of 
natural  phenomena. 

Mr.  Spencer's  argument  on  this  point  derives  its  only  show  of 
plausibility  from  the  tacit  assumption  of  the  capricious  varia- 
bility of  all  wills — ^a  variability  inconsistent  with  observed  uni- 
formities. But  capricious  variability,  though  a  frequent,  is  not 
a  universal  accompaniment  of  voluntary  agency.  To  a  thought- 
ful view  of  the  subject,  there  is  no  logical  incompatibility  be- 
tween a  uniform  order  of  sequence  and  the  agency  of  personal 
volition.  Such  uniform  sequence  does  forbid  us  to  attribute 
capricious  variability  to  the  governing  will,  but  does  not  compel 
us  to  deny  the  reality  of  personal  rule.  It  rather  tends  to 
exalt  our  conception  of  the  comprehensive  intelligence  and  far- 
reaching  wisdom  which  guide  the  ruling  will,  and  so  intensifies 
our  conviction  of  the  reality  of  personal  agency. 

Mr.  Spencer's  life-work  furnishes  the  most  convincing  of 
proofs,  that  the  thoughts  and  acts  of  a  personal  agent  are  not 
always  destitute  of  orderly  sequence.  Whoever  carefully 
studies  his  grand  system  of  philosophy,  will  find  comprehen- 
sive plan  in  the  structure  of  the  system,  and  orderly  sequence 
in  the  method  of  its  unfolding ;  and  in  spite  of  these  observed 
uniformities,  the  reader  will  recognize  a  strong  personality  at 
work  in  the  construction  of  the  system.  Does  such  a  work  as 
this,  because  of  observed  uniformities  of  plan  and  method, 
afford  leas  evidence  of  the  agency  of  a  personal  will  than  do 
the  capricious  activities  of  a  little  child  ? 

We  are  admonished  by  the  author  to  refrain  from  assigning 
to  the  ultimate  cause  "any  attributes  whatever,  on  the  ground 
that  such  attributes,  derived  as  they  must  be  from  our  own 
natures,  are  not  elevations  but  d^radations."  (p.  109.)  Hence 
the  doctrine  of  personal  agency  in  the  phenomena  and  order  of 
the  universe  is  disparaged,  as  an  unworthy  assimilation  of  the 
ultimate  cause  to  the  nature  of  man. 

It  is  noticeable,  in  the  above  quotation,  that  Mr.  Spencer 
leaves  us  no  other  alternative,  but  either  to  ascribe  to  the  ulti- 
mate reality  the  attributes  of  our  own  nature,  or  to  treat  the 
object  of  our  worship  as  utterly  unknowable.     And  so,  in  con 
templating  the  ultimate  existence,  the  author  himself  being 
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judge,  the  choice  lies  between  anthropomorphism  on  the  one 
hand,  and  the  cognition  of  a  certain  mysterious  something, 
which  "cannot  be  brought  within  the  forms  of  thought,''  on  the 
other.  The  theist  does  not  hesitate  to  choose  the  first  alterna- 
tive ;  and  he  sees  in  the  choice  no  degradation  of  the  being  to 
whom  he  yields  allegiance.  And  it  seems  to  us,  that  the 
author,  in  spite  of  himself,  sets  the  example  of  adopting  the 
same  choice.  With  every  disposition  to  interpret  Mr.  Spencer 
fairly,  he  seems  to  us  to  ascribe  attributes  to  the  so-called  un- 
knowable, and  that  the  attributes  so  ascribed  are  attributes  of 
human  nature.  True,  he  stops  short — inconsistently,  as  we 
think — of  the  ascription  of  personality.  But  he  seems  to  us 
clearly  to  ascribe  other  human  attributes  to  the  ultimate  exist- 
ence. 

The  author's  favorite  designations  of  the  mysterious  some- 
thing, which  he  recognizes  as  the  basis  of  phenomenal  exist- 
ence, are  ^^ihai  which  is  behind  appearance^^^  and  ^^that  which  is 
manifested  in  things"  To  be  consistent,  he  ought  to  limit  him- 
self to  these  indefinite  terms.  But  he  goes  on  to  ascribe  ^0M;cr 
to  the  unknowable.  Moreover,  thispower  is  not  allowed  to  rest 
as  a  mere  sleeping  potentiality;  but  it  passes  out  into  active 
causation  and  thus  becomes  a  cause.  While  the  author  contends 
that  the  unknowable  "cannot  be  brought  within  the  forms  of 
thought,"  do  not  the  terms  power  and  catisej  so  freely  applied 
by  him  to  the  mysterious  something  behind  phenomena, 
actually  bring  it  within  the  forms  of  thought?  While  forbid- 
ding the  theist  to  ascribe  personality  or  any  other  attribute  to 
"  that  which  is  behind  appearance,"  does  not  Mr.  Spencer  trans- 
gress the  limits  which  he  prescribes  to  others  by  himself  ascrib- 
ing to  the  unknowable  the  intelligible  attributes  of  power  and 
causality  ?  Moreover,  these  are  human  attributes.  We  know 
power,  in  the  first  instance,  only  by  the  conscious  possession  of 
power ;  and  we  first  know  cause  only  by  the  conscious  exertion 
of  a  casual  act  Thus  the  author,  like  the  believers  in  a  divine 
personality,  does  ascribe  attributes  to  "  that  which  is  manifested 
in  things,"  and  these  attributes  belong  to  human  nature,  and 
are  known  within  the  sphere  of  human  experience,  before 
being  objectively  applied. 

In  dealing  with  force  as  the  cause  of  evolution,  Mr.  Spencer 
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again  encounters  the  question  of  the  personality  of  the  power 
which  is  at  work  behind  phenomena.  He  admits  that  ^Hhe 
force  by  which  we  ourselves  produce  changes  ....  serves  to 
symbolize  the  cause  of  changes  in  general," — that  this  personal 
force  "  is  the  final  disclosure  of  analysis,"  or  the  ultimate  type 
of  all  force,  (pp.  236,  286.)  He  bad  previously  said,  ^^  our 
experience  of  force  is  that  out  of  which  the  idea  of  matter  is 
bailt, ....  that  forces,  standing  in  ce^in  corielations,  form 
the  whole  content  of  our  idea  of  matter."  But  the  relative 
reality,  matter,  implies  an  absolute  reality,  which  is  said  to  be 
''  some  mode  of  the  unknowable,  related  to  the  matter  we  know 
as  cause  to  effect"  (p.  238.)  Do  not  these  quotations  imply 
that  force  is  that  mode  of  the  unknowable  which  is  related  to 
matter  as  cause  to  effect?  This  inference  is  justified  by  the 
farther  characterization  of  ''''force  as  the  ultimate  of  ultimates," 
reached  in  the  last  analysis  of  causation,  (p.  236.)  And  yet 
the  force  by  which  we  ourselves  produce  changes  is  said  to  be 
*'  the  final  disclosure  of  analysis ;"  that  is,  the  ultimate  of  the 
^^  ultimate  of  ultimates,"  spoken  of  above.  Thus  it  would  seem, 
that  the  force  which  we  consciously  exert  is  the  symbol  of 
that  mode — why  not  say  attribute  ? — of  the  unknowable,  which 
is  the  dominant  working  cause  in  the  phenomenal  world.  In 
thus  transferring  our  idea  of  the  conscious  force,  which  we 
exert,  to  external  nature,  as  the  symbol  of  the  cause  of  outward 
phenomena,  we  again  have  a  human  attribute  ascribed  to  *^  that 
which  is  manifested  in  things."  If  such  be  the  result  of  Mr, 
Spencer  s  effort  to  strip  the  ultimate  reality  of  all  conceivable 
attributes,  we  may  venture  to  affirm  the  impossibility  of  recog- 
nizing a  real  existence  behind  phenomena,  as  the  basis  of  phe- 
n<Hnenal  existence,  without  ascribing  to  that  reality  attributes 
with  which  we  first  became  acquainted  vrithin  the  sphere  of 
our  own  conaciousnes& 

On  the  strength  of  Mr.  Spencer's  obvious  admissions,  the 
theist  might  presume  to  extend  the  symbolization  of  the  ulti- 
mate cause  by  our  conscious  force,  to  other  particulars  of  con- 
scious agency.  He  might  venture  to  suggest  that  our  conscious 
force  symbolizes  the  persistent  force  at  work  in  external  nature, 
as  a  voluntary  personal  force.  As  "  the  force  by  which  we  our- 
selves produce  changes  "  is  universally  associated  with  personal 
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intelligence,  and,  by  the  law  of  its  nature,  acts  according  to 
plan,  producing  intelligible  results,  the  theist  might  venture  to 
assume,  that  our  conscious  force  symbolizes  in  this  respect  the 
ultimate  cause,  when  that  cause  seemingly  acts  according  to 
plan,  producing  the  intelligible  results  of  order  and  system. 

But  Mr.  Spencer  is  ready  with  his  warning  against  any  such 
indirect  method  of  arguing  the  personality  of  the  ultimate 
cause.  He  warns  us  against  assuming  an  identity  of  nature 
between  the  subjective  and  objective  forces  thus  brought  into 
comparison,  (p.  236.)  It  is  objected,  that  such  an  assumption 
would  endow  a  gravitating  body  with  consciousness, — which  is 
deemed  absurd,  (p.  50.)  A  more  specific  form  of  the  objec- 
tion is,  that  the  assumption  of  a  likeness  in  kind  between  the 
force  of  which  we  are  immediately  conscious,  and  force  as  it 
exists  out  of  our  consciousness,  would  imply  in  a  gravitating 
body  "a  sensation  of  muscular  tension,  which  cannot  be  as- 
cribed to  it'*  It  is  also  objected  to  the  assumed  likeness  be- 
tween the  subjective  force  and  the  objective  force,  "that  the 
force  which  exists  outside  of  our  consciousness  is  persistent, 
while  the  force  of  which  we  are  conscious  does  not  persist" 
(p.  255.) 

As  regards  Mr.  Spencer's  first  objection,  it  is  sufficient  to 
reply,  that  the  assumption  of  likeness  in  kind  between  our  sub- 
jective force  and  the  objective  force,  which  exists  outside  of 
our  consciousness,  does  not  necessarily  imply  the  consciousness 
of  a  gravitating  body,  as  an  individual  entity  ;  but  it  does  im- 
ply the  consciousness  of  the  ultimate  cause,  which  is  supposed 
to  wield  the  force  of  gravity  together  with  all  other  cosmical 
forces.  So  far  as  the  author's  objection  denies  the  attribute  of 
consciousness  to  the  ultimate  cause,  it  is  a  mere  begging  of  the 
question  at  issue  between  himself  and  the  theist 

But  the  author  objects,  in  the  second  place,  that  the  assump- 
tion of  likeness  in  kind  between  our  subjective  force,  and  the 
objective  force  which  exists  outside  of  our  consciousness,  im- 
plies a  sensation  of  muscular  tension  in  a  body  which  mani- 
fests force;  which  is  claimed  to  be  absurd.  But  the  objection 
carries  with  it  such  a  confusion  of  ideas  between  the  facts  of 
consciousness  and  the  facts  of  outward  observation,  that  its 
fallacy  becomes  apparent  on  a  very  slight  examination.     The 
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objection  is  based  on  the  fallacious  aasiimptioD,  that  the  con* 
scioos  exertion  of  force  includes  the  sensation  of  muscular  ten- 
sion. Now  muscular  tension  is  just  as  much  outside  of  con* 
sciousness  as  the  strain  of  a  rope,  at  which  we  pull.  We  are 
conscious  of  a  voluntary  effort  to  move  the  parts  of  our  body, 
or  to  resist  or  overcome  external  forces,  but  we  have  no  con- 
sciousness of  the  muscular  strain  by  which  our  voluntary  force 
is  exerted  on  the  parts  of  our  body  and  on  external  objects. 
Muscular  tension  is  as  much  a  fact  of  observation  outside  of 
consciousness,  as  the  attraction  of  a  magnet  or  the  fall  of  a  stone. 
We  have  a  sensation  of  the  exertion  of  force  through  the  agency 
of  OUT  sentient  organism.  We  learn,  by  the  study  of  anatomy 
and  physiology — ^not  by  sensation  or  by  direct  consciousness — 
that  the  force  of  which  we  are  conscious  is  exerted  by  the  con- 
traction of  our  muscles.  The  existence  of  the  muscles  and  their 
relative  states  of  tension  and  relaxation  are  alike  outside  of  our 
consciousness.  We  are  conscious  of  the  exertion  of  force,  but 
never  of  the  material  mechanism  by  which  we  exert  forca  If 
then  a  sensation  of  muscular  tension  cannot  be  ascribed  to  the 
force  which  exists  outside  of  our  conciousness,  no  more  does 
such  a  sensation  enter  into  the  cognition  of  the  force  of  which 
we  are  conscious.     In  this  respect,  therefore,  the  two  are  alike. 

I^  as  the  author  allies,  a  body  which  manifests  the  objective 
force  is  not  conscious,  neither  are  the  muscles  which  manifest 
oar  voluntary  force  conscious.  But,  as  our  muscular  force 
originates  in  conscious  volition,  may  not  the  all-pervading 
persistent  force,  which  is  outside  of  our  consciousness,  originate 
in  volition  7  One  of  the  best  known  uniformities  of  relation 
is  that  of  the  invariable  association  of  a  certain  mental  act, 
called  volition,  with  the  exertion  of  force.  May  not  this  be 
the  type  of  an  all-pervading  uniformity,—  that  of  the  associa- 
tion of  sovereign  volition  with  the  force,  which  works  the 
mighty  changes  of  evolution  through  the  procession  of  the 
ages?  We  do  not  assume,  at  this  stage  of  the  discussion,  that 
such  is  the  case.  We  would  only  indicate  the  direction  in 
which  interesting  analogies  point 

As  regards  the  allegation  of  unlikeness  between  the  sub- 
jective force  and  the  objective  force,  on  the  ground  that  the  lat- 
ter is  persistent,  while  the  former  does  not  persist,  if  the  objec- 
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tion  is  valid,  then  there  is  an  exception  to  Mr.  Spencer's  uni- 
versal law  of  the  persistence  of  force.  Almost  in  the  next 
words  the  author  admits  that  the  force  exerted  inside  of  con- 
sciousness afterwards  exists  in  a  persistent  form  outside  of  con- 
sciousness. But  he  slides  over  the  contradiction  by  alleging 
that  the  force  no  longer  exists  in  a  form  'cognizable  by  us. 
And  so  we  come  to  the  conclusion,  that,  contrary  to  the  first 
assertion  of  the  author,  the  force  of  which  we  are  conscious 
is  persistent  like  all  other  forces ;  but  we  see — what  we  have 
known  all  the  time— -that  consciousness  does  not  follow  the 
force  which  we  exert,  beyond  the  limits  of  our  sentient  or- 
ganism. 

The  reader  may  be  at  a  loss  to  understand  why  Mr.  Spencer 
is  so  much  in  earnest  to  eliminate  the  idea  of  personal  agency 
from  the  conception  of  the  dominant  working  forces  of  the  uni- 
verse. But  his  aim  will  become  apparent,  if  we  consider  the 
relation  of  the  doctrine  of  the  personality  of  the  ultimate  cause 
to  the  grand  doctrine  of  evolution,  which  lies  at  the  basis  of  his 
new  system  of  philosophy.  Just  as  he  insists  on  the  inde- 
structibility of  matter  (p.  238),  the  continuity  of  motion  (p.  246), 
and  the  persistence  of  force  (p.  261),  lest  the  admission  of  any 
possible  change  in  the  absolute  quantity  of  matter,  motion,  or 
force,  should  introduce  an  incalculable  element,  and  thus  ren- 
der impossible  a  rational  theory  of  evolution  ;  so  the  impersonal- 
ity of  the  ultimate  cause  is,  in  like  manner,  insisted  upon,  lest 
an  incalculable  element  might  come  in  through  the  unforeseen 
action  of  sovereign  volition.  It  is  obvious,  that  a  material  sys- 
tem, having  for  its  basis  the  indestructibility  of  matter,  the  con- 
tinuity of  motion,  and  the  persistence  of  force,  is  one  of  the  pos- 
sible choices  of  an  infinite  sovereign  personality ;  and  if  such 
were  the  case,  we  should  still  have  a  valid  basis  for  a  rational 
doctrine  of  evolution.  But  the  author's  mind  seems  to  be  unal- 
terably biased  against  such  a  conception,  by  associating  caprice 
and  uncertainty  with  all  voluntary  action. 

This  brings  us  to  the  next  step  in  the  process  of  eliminating 
every  incalculable  element  from  the  conception  of  the  dominant 
forces  of  the  universe.  To  guard  us  against  ascribing  person- 
ality to  the  ultimate  cause,  the  author  endeavors  to  prove  that 
the  all-pervading  persistent  force  is  unlike  the  force  of  which 
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we  are  oonscioa&  But  when  he  regards  this  point  as  well  estab- 
lished, he  comes  out  with  the  assumption  that  the  force  of 
which  we  are  conscious  is  like  the  all-pervading  persistent  force ; 
nay,  that  every  phase  of  living  consciousness  is  only  a  correlated 
mode  of  the  impersonal  force  that  persist&  (p.  280.)  When  he 
is  trying  to  disprove  the  personality  of  the  ultimate  cause,  he 
finds  the  cosmical  persistent  force  unlike  our  personal  force ; 
but  when  he  wishes  to  reduce  all  the  phases  of  living  conscious- 
ness to  calculable  terms,  he  finds  our  personal  force  and  all 
other  conditions  of  consciousness  identical  in  kind  with  the  cos- 
mical force,  that  persists. 

Mr.  Spencer  anticipates  the  rise  of  a  prejudice  or  alarm  *'at 
the  proposal  to  reduce  the  phenomena  of  life,  of  mind,  and  of 
society  to  terms  of  matter,  motion,  and  force."  But  he  thinks 
the  prejudice  ought  to  subside  in  consideration  of  the  more 
exalted  conceptions  of  matter  and  its  forces,  which  science 
brings  to  view.  (p.  222.)  Especially  is  that  prejudice  expected 
to  disappear  before  the  rising  Mth,  that  the  only  consistent  re- 
ligion and  the  only  consistent  science  must  alike  recognize  '^  the 
unknown  cause  is  coextensive  with  all  orders  of  phenomena." 
(p.  228.) 

We  are  free  to  admit  that  science  and  religion  alike  ought  to 
recognize  an  ultimate  *^  cause  coextensive  with  all  orders  of 
phenomena."  But  we  dissent  from  the  creed  which  first  denies 
the  personality  of  the  ultimate  cause,  and  then  would  reduce  the 
human  personality,  with  all  its  high  attributes,  to  the  level  of 
matter,  motion,  and  foi*ce,  in  order  to  bring  it  within  the  pre- 
scribed limits  of  causation.  If  the  conception  of  the  ultimate 
cause  is  to  be  thus  restricted,  then  we  agree  with  the  author, 
that  there  is  no  alternative  but  to  bring  the  phenomena  of  mind 
within  the  same  generalization  with  the  changes  of  matter,  (p. 
274)  But  science  cannot  bring  the  phenomena  of  life,  mind, 
and  society  within  the  limits  of  the  forces  and  laws  which  bear 
sway  in  the  realm  of  inorganic  matter.  Hence,  if  the  ultimate 
cause  is  '*  coextensive  with  all  orders  of  phenomena,"  it  is  so 
by  the  possession  of  personality,  that  is,  intelligence  and  will 
Thus,  we  may  have  an  ultimate  cause,  *^  coextensive  with  all 
orders  of  phenomena,"  by  conceiving  of  a  sovereign  personality, 
possessing,  in  an  infinite  degree,  that  which  is  correlate  to  the 
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highest  human  attributes,  yet  descending  to  all  the  particulars 
of  the  phenomena  of  matter,  motion,  and  force. 

It  will  be  unnecessary  to  follow  Mr.  Spencer  through  an  eflfort 
of  masterly  ingenuity,  to  formulate  and  explain  the  evolution 
and  functions  of  life,  mind,  and  society  in  terms  of  mere  ma- 
terial forces  and  laws.  It  will  be  suflBcient  to  test  the  logical 
soundness  of  his  explanations  by  an  instance  or  two,  drawn 
from  each  of  the  departments  of  living  nature,  specified  abova 
If  his  view  is  correct,  the  "  prejudice,*'  aroused  by  the  proposal 
to  study  such  questions  from  a  purely  physical  point  of  view, 
ought  to  subside,  as  we  follow  the  author  in  the  application  of 
his  principles  to  organic,  mental,  and  social  phenomena. 

Mr.  Spencer  undertakes  to  apply  his  principles  to  the  ex- 
planation of  the  phenomena  of  organic  evolution.  But  he  finds 
himself  under  the  necessity  of  beginning  with  the  organic  germ, 
without  accounting  for  its  origin.  Again,  he  is  obliged  to  re- 
cognize this  germ  as  possessing  certain  "  mysterious  properties, 
which  make  it,  when  subject  to  fit  influences,  undergo  .  . 
special  changes."  (pp.  400,  401.)  Now  it  is  precisely  the  origin 
of  an  organic  germ,  with  its  vital  endowment  of  ^^  mysterious 
properties,^^  which  neither  the  author  nor  any  other  one  has 
traced  to  inorganic  matter,  subjected  simply  to  inorganic  forces 
and  laws.  And  when  the  author  proceeds  to  illustrate  the 
action  of  physical  forces  on  the  organic  germ,  he  succeeds  in 
showing  the  probability  of  some  change  in  the  changeable  germ, 
through  the  action  of  incident  forces;  but  he  is  unable  to  give 
any  account  of  the  particular  changes  that  actually  occur.  He 
adduces,  in  the  way  of  illustration,  the  fact  of  the  production  of 
the  working-bee  and  the  queen-bee  from  precisely  similar  germs, 
and  of  the  production  of  widely  contrasted  organisms  from  the 
germ  of  the  tape- worm,  by  varying  conditions  of  food  and  other 
surroundings.  These  facts  prove  an  actual  effect  of  incident 
forces  on  organic  development ;  but  they  suggest  no  reason  why 
the  particular  efiects  produced  should  result  rather  than  any 
others.  So  far  are  these  facts  from  bringing  organic  evolution 
within  the  range  of  physical  forces,  that  they  render  more  evi- 
dent and  conspicuous  those  "mysterious  properties"  recog- 
nized by  the  author,  which  lift  the  phenomena  of  organization 
quite  out  of  the  sphere  of  mere  physical  agency. 
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The  aBsumption  of  identity,  in  kind,  between  mental  phe- 
nomena and  physical  forces,  implies  that  they  are  reciprocally 
transformable  into  each  other,  and  are  mutually  equivalent  in 
these  alternate  transform'ations.  But  the  assumption  is  not 
made  good  by  the  facts  and  analogies  adduced  in  prool  (pp. 
275,  277.)  The  testimony  of  consciousness  is  against  the 
assumption,  at  every  step  of  the  author's  attempted  demonstra- 
tion of  the  identity  of  mental  states  with  physical  forces.  It  is 
not  a  prejudice,  but  a  necessity  of  thought,  which  makes  mind 
a  different  thing  from  maUery  which  impresses  it ;  which  sees  in 
the  movements  of  mind  something  higher  than  the  dynamics  of 
material  motion,  and  which  never  doubts  that  conscious  volition 
is  a  free  act,  infinitely  above  the  physical  force,  which  it  puts 
into  action.  Notwithstanding  the  light  shed  on  the  problems 
of  existence  by  the  grand  doctrine  of  evolution,  the  world  will, 
doubtless,  continue  to  find  a  difference  between  the  individual 
mind  of  Kepler  and  the  material  masses  which  occupied  his 
attention ;  between  the  operations  of  his  mind  in  dealing  with 
astronomical  problems,  and  the  motions  of  the  planets,  which  he 
formulated  under  his  three  grand  laws.  The  persistent  mental 
force,  by  which  Newton  grasped  and  reduced  to  law  the  om- 
nipresent power,  which  wields  and  guides  the  masses  and  sys- 
tems of  infinite  space,  will  always  impress  every  thoughtful 
person  as  something  different  from  the  cosmical  force,  which 
was  mastered  by  the  great  astronomer. 

If  we  turn  to  Mr.  Spencer's  attempt  to  prove  the  correlation 
and  equivalence  of  modes  of  consciousness  on  the  one  hand, 
and  physical  forces  on  the  other  (pp.  274,  280),  we  shall  find 
that  he  sets  forth  interesting  relations  between  objective  agen- 
cies and  subjective  states,  but  no  correlations,  in  the  scientific 
acceptation  of  the  term ;  and  as  regards  any  equivalence  be- 
tween mental  states  and  physical  forces,  he  does  not  even  indi 
cate  a  conceivable  standard,  by  which  such  equivalence  could 
be  tested  or  proved.  No  Joule  has  yet  arisen  to  reduce  to  me- 
chanical measurement,  in  foot-pounds,  the  thoughts  and  emo- 
tions which  stir  and  struggle  in  the  depths  of  consciousness. 

Admitting  that  the  author  shows  important  relations  between 
the  impressions  of  physical  force  and  the  mental  states  that  rise 
in  response  to  those  impressions,  he  fails  to  show  that  those  re- 
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lations  are  dynamical  in  kind^  like  the  relations  which  are 
recognized  as  subsisting  between  well  known  physical  forces 
which  are  transformable  into  each  other.  There  is  nothing  in 
the  mental  states  themselves  to  suggest  their  identity  with  any 
of  the  recognized  forms  of  physical  force ;  and  there  is  nothing 
in  the  manner  in  which  they  rise  in  connection  with  the  im- 
pressions of  physical  force  to  suggest  a  dynamical  transition  of 
the  one  into  the  other.  The  mechanical  theory  of  heat  gives 
the  conception  of  the  passage  of  a  motion  of  vibration  into  a 
motion  of  translation,  and  the  reverse.  In  this  case  force  is 
recognized,  as  such,  equally  in  both  modes  of  manifestation ; 
and  the  dynamical  continuity  is  just  as  cognizable  in  the  tran- 
sition as  in  either  mode  of  manifestation.  Mental  states,  on  the 
contrary,  are  not  cognizable  as  modes  of  physical  force,  but  as 
modes  of  living  consciousness ;  and  no  dynamical  continuity  is 
cognizable  between  mental  states  and  the  force-impressions,  with 
which  they  are  sometimes  associated  in  their  origin. 

One  instance  of  the  author's  attempt  to  reduce  social  phe- 
nomena to  the  laws  of  physical  forces,  will  suffice  under  this 
branch  of  the  subject  Having  set  forth  the  law  of  motion  in 
the  direction  of  the  least  resistance^  as  applicable  to  bodies  acted 
upon  by  several  forces  (p.  289),  Mr.  Spencer  proceeds  to  apply 
the  law  to  the  movements  of  society.  The  spread  of  the  hu- 
man family  over  the  earth  by  successive  migrations,  is  referred 
to  as  a  perfect  illustration  of  the  law.  (p.  302.)  In  this  exam- 
ple, it  does  not  occur  to  the  author  to  distinguish  between  the 
intelligent  calculation  and  deliberate  choice,  by  which  a  man 
selects  and  follows  the  lines  of  least  resistance,  on  the  one  hand, 
and  the  physical  necessity  which  determines  the  motions  of  in- 
organic bodies,  on  the  other.  But  is  the  personal  calculation  of 
advantages,  which  determines  the  direction  of  migration,  identi- 
cal in  kind  with  the  physical  necessity  which  determines  the 
fall  of  a  stone? 

The  author  anticipates  that  it  may  be  objected,  that  through 
want  of  knowledge  or  want  of  skill  a  man  may  fail  to  follow  the 
line  of  least  resistance.  He  replies  that  the  man's  ignorance  of 
the  line  of  least  resistance,  or  inability  to  adopt  it,  is,  physically 
considered^  the  existence  of  an  insuperable  obstacle  to  the  dis- 
charge of  his  enei^es  in  that  direction. 
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Is  there  not  in  the  very  idea  of  tgrununce  physically  considered 
— ^ignorance  considered  as  a  physical  force— an  absnrdity, 
analogous  to  that  of  measuring  beer  by  the  yard,  or  land  sur- 
face by  the  bushel  ?  And  does  not  the  absurdity  reach  a  cli* 
max,  when  the  inability  to  adopt  the  direction  of  least  resistance 
is  made  identical  with  an  insuperable  physical  obstacle?  This 
sudden  transformation  of  a  subjective  impotency  of  the  mental 
kind  into  an  objective  potency  of  the  physical  kind,  violates  not 
simply  a  "prejudice,"  but  every  principle  of  logical discrimina- 
tion  by  which  things  are  separated  into  natural  groups,  accord- 
ing to  their  kind& 

In  the  light  of  the  foregoing  discussion,  we  are  prepared  to 
present  a  summary  statement  of  Mr.  Spencer's  religious  creed, 
with  its  several  limitations  and  restrictions,  and  to  note  the  rea- 
sons which  determine  the  final  shaping  of  the  formula  of  belief 
which  he  offers  to  the  acceptance  of  mankind. 

1.  We  have  the  positive  belief  in  the  existence  of  an  infinite 
and  absolute  ultimate  cause, 

2.  We  are  forbidden  to  ascribe  any  attributes  whatever  to 
the  ultimate  reality ;  and  this  while  the  author  himself  fireely 
ascribes  to  it  the  attributes  of  power  and  causality. 

8.  We  are  specifically  warned  against  ascribing  to  the  ultimate 
cause  the  attribute  of  personality ;  and  under  the  term  personal- 
ity, the  author  particularly  includes  intelligence  and  wiU,  (p.  109.) 

4.  The  ultimate  cause,  thus  assumed  to  be  unknowable  in  its 
essential  nature,  is  said  to  be  cognizable  by  us  only  through  its 
relative  manifestations. 

5.  These  relative  manifestations  are  summed  up  under  the 
heads  of  space,  time,  matter,  motion,  and  force,  of  which  force 
is  said  to  be  the  ultimateof  ultimates ;  the  conceptions  of  space, 
time,  matter,  and  motion,  being*  built  up  of  experiences  of  force, 
(p.  286.) 

6.  Our  cognition  of  objective  forces  comes  to  us  through  the 
conscious  exertion  of  our  own  voluntary  force ;  and  hence  the 
force  of  which  we  are  conscious  becomes  to  us  the  type  or 
symbol  of  all  forces. 

7.  Since  force  is  r^arded  as  the  proximate  relative  mani- 
festation of  the  ultimate  cause,  to  which  no  attributes  whatever 
are  to  be  ascribed,  we  are  warned  against  assimilating  the 
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cosmical  force  to  the  force  of  which  we  are  conscious,  lest, 
thereby  we  should  ascribe  personality  to  the  ultimate  cause. 

8.  The  personality  of  the  ultimate  cause  seems  to  be  rejected 
on  the  assumption,  that  it  is  incompatible  with  any  rational 
doctrine  of  evolution ;  since  the  uncertainties  of  voluntary 
agency  would  introduce  an  incalculable  element  among  the 
fiicts  to  be  co-ordinated. 

9.  After  the  personality  of  the  ultimate  cause,  in  the  relative 
phase  of  cosmical  force,  has  been  set  aside,  our  personal  force, 
nay,  all  the  phenomena  of  life,  mind,  and  society  became  like, 
or  mere  modes  of  the  impersonal  cosmical  force. 

10.  Thus  the  human  personality  becomes  subjected  to  the 
law  of  necessity  and  the  last,  possible  disturbing,  or  incalculable 
element  is  eliminated  from  the  facts  which  enter  into  the  theory 
of  evolution. 

11.  In  this  way  the  ultimate  cause  becomes  co-extensive 
with  all  orders  of  phenomena  by  being  reduced,  together  with 
all  phenomena,  to  the  common  level  of  matter,  motion,  and 
force. 

It  may  be  presumed  that  the  reader  has  now  a  tolerably 
clear  apprehension  of  the  creed,  to  which  the  religious  world 
are  invited  by  Mr.  Spencer  to  be  reconciled.  It  is  impossible 
to  doubt  the  sincerity  and  earnestness  of  the  author,  in  the 
proflfer  which  he  brings.  Yet  it  is  certain  that  an  equal  sin- 
cerity and  earnestness,  on  the  other  side,  will  fail  to  be  satisfied 
with  Mr.  Spencer^s  creed,  as  the  vital  substance  and  whole  con- 
tent of  religion.  Indeed  he  himself  anticipates  a  temporary 
rejection  of  the  proffered  terms  of  agreement,  by  the  believers 
in  a  personal  God.  Yet  he  does  not  despair  of  the  ultimate 
acceptance  of  the  terms  which  he  offers. 

Anticipating  some  disappointment  on  the  part  of  the 
worshipers  of  a  personal  God,  the  author  encourages  them  to 
think  of  something  higher  than  personality.  He  thinks  the 
believers  in  a  personal  God  **  make  the  erroneous  assumption, 
that  the  choice  is  between  personality  and  something  lower 
than  personality;  whereas  the  choice  is  rather  between  per- 
sonality and  something  higher."  He  goes  on  to  ask,  ''  Is  it  not 
just  possible  that  there  is  a  mode  of  being  as  much  transcend- 
ing intelligence  and  will,  as  these  transcend  mechanical  mo- 
tion?"    (p.  109.)     He  then  lectures  the  hesitating  theist  on 
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the  audacity  and  impiety  of  presuming  "to  penetrate  the 
secrets  of  the  pow^er  manifested  to  us  through  all  existence." 
He  thinks  we  may  "  without  hesitation  affirm  that  a  sincere 
recognition  of  the  truth  that  our  own  and  all  other  existence, 
is  a  mystery  absolutely  and  forever  beyond  our  comprehension, 
contains  more  true  religion  than  all  the  dogmatic  theology  ever 
written."  (pp.  110,  112.)  And  so  Mr.  Spencer  would  seem  to 
sum  up  the  whole  of  religion  in  the  sincere  recogniiian  of  the 
incomprehensible  mystery  of  aU  existence. 

As  r^ards  the  choice  between  personality  and  something 
higher,  we  remark  that  there  can  be  no  alternative  choice, 
unless  both  of  the  alternatives  are  cognizable  by  the  chooser. 
That  the  choice  suggested  may  take  place,  the  something  higher 
must  be  as  comprehensible  as  personality.  But  the  author 
admits  that  **  we  are  totally  unable  to  conceive  any  such  higher 
mode  of  being."  (p.  109.)  This  being  the  case,  he  proposes 
to  us  an  alternative  choice,  with  one  of  the  alternatives  inac- 
cessible to  consciousness.  A  favorite  reductio  ad  absurdumj 
with  Mr.  Spencer  is  that  of  a  supposed  relation,  with  one  of  the 
terms  of  the  relation  wanting,  (pp.  241,  243,  267.)  Is  this 
any  more  absurd  than  a  supposable  alternative  choice,  with  one 
of  the  alternatives  wanting?  But  if  the  proposed  choice  were 
possible,  the  alleged  something  higher  must  be  a  comprehensible 
attribute ;  and  to  ascribe  any  conceivable  attribute  to  the  ulti- 
mate cause,  woidd  involve  the  same  impiety  against  which  the 
author  so  strongly  remonstratea 

The  charge  of  impiety  which  the  author  brings  against  the 
believers  in  the  personality  of  the  ultimate  existence  is  notice- 
able only  for  its  groundlessnesa  So  far  as  we  are  able  to  com- 
prehend Mr.  Spencer's  idea  of  piety,  it  consists  in  a  reverent 
reserve,  as  regards  any  attempted  intrusion  on  the  hallowed 
ground  of  mystery,  and  in  a  humble  recognition  of  man's 
inability  to  penetrate  the  secrets  of  the  power  which  is  behind 
phenomena.  The  doctrine  of  the  personality  of  the  ultimate 
existence,  includes  and  fosters  all  that  is  good  and  noble  in 
these  traits  of  mind.  As  regards  the  incomprehensible  mys- 
tery of  our  own  existence,  the  personality  of  which  we  are 
conscious,  is  the  greatest  mystery  of  all ;  because  it  includes  all 
that  is  highest  and  deepest  in  the  nature  of  man.  And  so  in 
ascribing  personality  to  the  ultimate  existence,   we  do  not 
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assume  to  solve  all  mystery,  but  we  do  rise  in  contemplation 
to  a  higher  region  of  mystery  than  that  reached  by  the  author, 
in  the  mere  ascription  of  causality.  Thus,  so  far  as  religion 
nourishes  itself  upon  mystery,  the  doctrine  of  personality  has 
the  advantage,  in  this  respect,  over  that  of  mere  dynamical 
causality.  One  of  Mr.  Spencer's  attempted  refutations  of  the 
doctrine  of  a  divine  personality,  virtually  admits  the  deeper 
mystery  of  this  doctrine  as  compared  with  that  of  simple 
causality.  He  urges  as  an  objection  to  the  doctrine,  its  deep 
mystery,  or  inconceivability  in  the  concreta  He  objects  to  the 
doctrine,  which  assumes  that  there  is  conscious  mind  at  work 
in  natural  phenomena,  that  it  is  impossible  to  follow  its  opera- 
tions in  conception ;  that  is,  the  doctrine  involves  too  deep  a 
mystery  for  the  mastery  of  the  human  intelligence.  In  urging 
this  objection  he  strives  to  overwhelm  the  imagination  of  the 
reader  with  the  thought  of  connecting  conscious  mind  with  all 
the  countless  evolutions  going  on  in  the  realms  of  infinite 
space,  including  the  supposed  evolutions  and  known  revolu- 
tions of  planetary  systems  with  all  the  conceivable  physical 
movements  and  organic  processes,  which  may  be  transpiring 
in  each  celestial  orb.  {Popular  Science  Monthly^  J^ly»  1872.) 
We  freely  admit  the  deeper  mystery  of  the  doctrine  of  a 
divine  personality  as  compared  with  that  of  mere  physical 
causality ;  and  even  on  Mr.  Spencer's  low  conception  of  reli- 
gion, we  claim  for  the  doctrine  a  profounder  religious  character 
than  that  which  belongs  to  the  author's  doctrine  of  the  ultimate 
cause. 

Mr.  Spencer  admits,  that  the  belief  in  a  divine  personality 
has  always  been  very  satisfactory  to  the  human  race.  (p.  114.) 
We  have  seen  even  from  the  author's  standpoint,  good  religious 
reasons  for  this  general  satisfaction.  We  proceed  to  point  out 
some  logical  reasons,  why  the  belief  in  a  personal  God  should 
be  more  satisfactory  than  any  creed  which  ignores  or  denies  the 
personality  of  the  ultimate  cause.  And  here  we  return  to  the 
author  s  claim — which  we  adopt  as  our  own — that  the  ultimate 
"cause  is  co-extensive  with  all  orders  of  phenomena."  (p.  223.) 

We  have  seen  how  the  author  essays  to  bring  all  phenomena 
within  the  agency  of  an  impersonal  first  cause,  by  trying  to 
reduce  the  phenomena  of  intelligence  and  voluntary  activity  to 
the  sphere  of  physical  causation ; — to  the  dynamics  of  matter, 
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motion,  and  force.  And  we  have  witnessed  as  the  result  of 
the  effort  a  confusion  of  ideas,  which  is  a  sufficient  refutation 
of  the  claim  set  up  by  the  author.  If,  therefore,  personality 
means  anything  which  is  not  embraced  within  the  sphere  of 
physical  causation,  if  it  characterizes  an  especial  order  of 
phenomena,  never  to  be  confounded  with  the  dynamics  of 
matter,  then  personality  must  belong  to  the  nature  of  the 
ultimate  cause,  to  make  it  co-extensive  with  all  orders  of 
phenomena.  Personality  is  a  phenomenon  of  finite  existence ; 
there  must  therefore  be  a  correlated  personality  of  the  infinite 
ultimate  existence.  The  human  personality,  acting  in  accord- 
ance with  plan,  adjusting  means  to  ends,  presents  an  order  of 
phenomena,  which  ought  to  be  matched  by  the  personality  of 
the  ultimate  cause,  carrying  out  an  infinite  plan  with  infinite 
complexities  of  adjusted  instrumentalities.  We  pass  to  notice 
the  evidence  of  the  existence  of  such  a  plan  and  such  adjust- 
ments. 

In  speaking  of  the  recognition  of  the  ultimate  cause,  the 
author  says,  "  We  are  obliged  to  regard  every  phenomenon  as 
a  manifestation  of  some  power  by  which  we  are  acted  upon." 
(p.  99.)  Again  he  asserts  that  *'  there  is  an  indestructible  con- 
sciousness of  power  behind  appearancea"  {Popular  Science 
MarUhly^  Feb.,  1874).  When  Mr.  Spencer  speaks  of  our  being 
acted  npon  by  a  power  behind  phenomena,  we  are  to  under* 
stand,  in  accordance  with  his  theory,  that  he  has  in  mind 
dynamical  action ;  as  this  is  the  only  mode  of  activity  which  he 
recognizes.  Now  if  the  simplest  phenomenon  compels  us  to 
recognize  a  power  behind  it  by  which  we  are  acted  upon,  we 
think  it  may  be  made  apparent,  that  the  highest  order  of 
phenomena  presented  to  our  consciousness  equally  compels  us 
to  recognize  di,  personal  power  behind  these  higher  phenomena. 

Mr.  Spencer  tells  us,  **  thought  cannot  be  prevented  from 
passing  beyond  appearance,  and  trying  to  conceive  a  cause 
behind."  {Popular  Science  Monthly,  Feb.,  1874.)  This  is  an 
admission  that  an  imperative  law  of  thought  compels  us  to 
recognize  cause  behind  appearances.  Accordingly  he  recog- 
nizes the  "indestructible  consciousness  of  power  behind 
appearances,"  as  a  valid  reason  for  believing  in  the  existence  of 
an  ultimate  cause,  or  rather  as  being  itself  a  valid  belief  in  such 
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existence.  We  aflBrm  that  there  is  an  equally  imperative  law 
of  thought,  which  compels  every  thinking  person  to  pass 
beyond  an  especial  class  of  phenomena,  to  conceive  of  personal 
agency  behind.  There  is  not  simply  an  "  indestructible  conscious- 
ness of  power ^^^  but  of  personal  power  behind  appearances ;  and 
this  "  indestructible  consciotisness^^  is  the  basis  of  a  valid  belief  in 
the  existence  of  a  personal  Creator. 

These  phenomena,  which  Mr.  Spencer  is  pleased  to  designate 
under  the  name  of  appearances,  must,  according  to  his  theory, 
address  themselves  to  our  consciousness  through  some  mode  of 
dynamical  impression  on  our  sentient  organism.  If  conscious- 
ness actually  stopped  at  the  simple  cognition  of  this  dynamical 
impression,  then  thought  need  not  go  beyond  the  vague 
indefinite  cognition  of  power  behind  appearances,  and  the 
recognition  of  this  power  as  the  cause  of  the  appearances.  But 
besides  this  dynamical  impression,  cognized  in  every  sense- 
perception,  there  is  another  cognition,  or  appearance  in  con- 
sciousness, which  carries  the  reason  beyond  the  mere  indefinite 
consciousness  of  power  or  cause  behind  phenomena.  While 
tlie  cognition  of  these  simple  dynamical  impressions  impera- 
tively demands  the  recognition  of  power  or  cause  behind,  the 
relation  and  succession  of  these  impressions  in  space  and  time 
take  shape  in  consciousness,  as  the  cognition  of  a  system  of 
order,  consisting  of  "  useful  working  collocation,"*  adaptation, 
and  the  adjustment  of  means  to  ends.  If  the  simple  cognition 
of  dynamical  impression  carries  along  with  it  an  indestructible 
consciousness  of  power  or  cause  behind  appearances,  this  higher 
cognition  of  intelligible  and  intelligent  adjustment,  by  a  logical 
necessity  equally  imperative,  carries  along  with  it  an  "inde- 
structible consciousness"  of  intelligent  voluntary  agency  behind 
the  observed  system  of  order.  Just  as  the  simplest  sense-per- 
ception, by  an  imperative  law  of  thought,  generates  an  "inde- 
structible consciousness"  of  dynamical  cause,  so  the  complex 
perception  of  a  great  system  of  cosmical  order,  pervaded  in 
every  part  by  "  useful  working  collocation,"  adaptation,  and 
adjustment  of  means  to  ends,  by  a  law  of  thought  equally  im- 
perative, generates  an  "indestructible  consciousness"  of  personal 
cause  behind  the  intelligible  cosmos. 

*  The  Nation,  Jan.  15,  1874. 
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Abuclb   in,— the   pardoning    POWER. 

It  is  sometimes  a  comforting  thought  that  in  all  the  actions 
of  oar  daily  lives  we  are  working  out  the  laws  of  nature.  We 
seem  obliged  to  act  on  settled  principles,  whether  we  have  any 
or  not  We  may  be,  and  perhaps  generally  are,  quite  blind  to 
the  nature  of  our  acts ;  we  may  even  refuse  to  think  what  we 
are  doing ;  and  yet  we  are  all  the  time  fulfilling  the  divine 
plan.  It  is  even  possible  for  people  to  deny  the  existence  of 
the  very  principle  that  their  deeds  illustrate  and  make  plain  to 
everybody  else.  No  one  would  maintain  that  it  was  possible 
to  have  sunshine  without  having  shadow ;  but  many  persons 
seem  disposed  to  maintain  an  equally  absurd  proposition,  that 
there  should  be  no  such  thing  as  punishment,  although  their 
every-day  experience  might  have  taught  them  better.  The 
whole  world  has  borne  punishment  in  childhood ;  the  greater 
part  are  or  will  be  parents  and  inflict  punishment.  And  in 
the  exercise  of  the  inalienable  right  of  unmarried  Yankees  to 
teach  school,  the  disagreeable  necessity  of  punishment  will  pre- 
sent itself.  Whatever  may  be  the  theories  of  the  parent  or  the 
teacher,  they  will  alike  find  that  punishment  in  some  form  is 
not  to  be  separated  from  government  It  may  be  nothing  but 
negative  punishment,  the  withholding  of  reward  or  praise, 
nothing  even  but  a  frown  or  a  grieved  look ;  but  it  is  punish- 
ment, if  it  is  meant  to  cause  certain  acts  to  be  followed  by  more 
pain  or  less  pleasure  than  others ;  the  result  being,  of  course, 
that  the  motives  for  avoiding  such  acts  become  more  powerful. 

The  real  hardship  and  practical  difficulty  of  punishment  is 
that  it  is  painful  not  only  to  the  guilty  but  to  the  innocent 
This  is  the  ground  of  the  common  confusion  of  thought  on 
this  matter,  and  the  explanation  of  that  sentimental  tenderness 
of  heart,  which  is,  as  Mill  says,  **  little  better  than  a  timid 
shrinking  from  the  infliction  of  anything  like  pain,  next  neigh- 
bor to  the  cowardice  which  shrinks  &om  necessary  endurance 
of  it"  Doubtless  there  is  much  scepticism  in  the  mind  of  the 
boy  who  is  told  by  his  teacher,  as  he  inflicts  chastisement,  "  I 
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do  it  for  your  good ;"  "  You  will  live  to  thank  me  for  this 
flogging ;"  "  I  tell  you  every  blow  gives  me  more  pain  than  it 
does  you."  But  the  teacher  is  right  after  all.  At  least  he 
should  feel  as  he  says  he  does ;  although  it  is  very  true  that 
many,  perhaps  most  of  those  who  inflict  punishment,  do  it 
hastily.  Too  often  with  parents  as  well  as  teachers  it  is  a  word 
and  a  blow.  It  is  little  more  than  a  gratification  of  anger  or 
revenge.  Probably  in  our  own  experience  we  have  found  how 
hard  it  is  to  refrain  from  punishing  when  we  are  indignant  at 
an  offense ;  and  how  hard  it  is  to  punish  when  our  wrath  has 
cooled.  But  it  must  be  maintained,  in  opposition  to  blind  fury 
on  the  one  hand  and  to  morbid  sensitiveness  on  the  other,  that 
it  is  wrong  to  punish  in  anger  when  it  is  easy,  and  it  is  right 
and  necessary  to  punish  in  calmness  when  it  is  hard. 

There  is,  however,  a  silver  lining  to  this  dark  cloud.  The 
disagreeable  duty  of  punishment  may  be  ofl«n  relieved  by  the 
exercise  of  pardon;  and  the  relief  is  great  to  both  parties. 
Every  one  can  recollect  how  when  a  child  he  was  burdened 
with  a  sense  of  guilt,  often  with  a  fear  of  punishment  added, 
and  how  his  heart  was  in  a  moment  lightened  as  he  saw  the 
frown  on  his  father^s  fece  give  pla<5e  to  a  forgiving  smile.  Per- 
haps no  pleasure  since  then  has  been  so  keen  or  so  pura  And 
on  the  father's  part  the  relief  is  even  greater,  for  to  inflict  pun- 
ishment on  his  child  is  to  inflict  pain  on  himself  for  no  ill 
desert  of  his  own.  His  anger  is  gone,  the  oflender  is  his  child 
and  dear  to  him,  a  thousand  extenuating  circumstances  occur 
to  him,  there  is  the  penitent  face,  the  pleading  eye,  and  it  seems 
not  only  pleasant  but  noble  to  pardon. 

"  The  quality  of  mercy  is  not  strained ; 

"  It  droppeth,  as  the  gentle  rain  from  heaven 

**  Upon  the  place  beneath :  it  is  twice  blessed ; 

"  It  blesseth  him  that  p^ives,  and  him  that  takes. 

*'  'Tis  mightiest  in  the  mightiest ;  it  becomes 

«( The  throned  monarch  better  than  his  crown ; 

"  His  sceptre  shows  the  force  of  temporal  power, 

"  The  attribute  to  awe  and  majesty, 

'*  Wherein  doth  sit  the  dread  and  fear  of  kings ; 

**  But  mercy  is  above  this  sceptred  sway ; 

**  It  is  enthroned  in  the  hearts  of  kings ; 

"It  is  an  attribute  to  Qod  himself; 

«  And  earthly  power  doth  then  show  Ukest  Qod's, 

"When  merpy  seasons  justice."       MerchanUof  VeniM,  Act  17,  Sc. 
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Now  it  seems  the  most  natural  thing  in  the  world  to  transfer 
this  generous  feeling  about  pardon  to  other  cases  than  those 
which  have  been  mentioned  as  examples.  About  Christmas 
time,  when  we  think  of  God*s  forgiving  love  toward  us,  when 
our  hearts  are  warmed  with  love  toward  all  men,  when  we 
have,  in  short,  a  general  overflow  of  good  feeling,  we  pick  up 
the  newspaper  and  read  with  a  sensation  of  actual  virtue  of  the 
Governor's  pardon  graciously  extended  to  some  deserving  con- 
vict. We  read  the  account  of  the  uniform  good  conduct  of 
the  prisoner,  of  the  long  years  he  has  spent  in  jail,  of  his  sur- 
prise as  he  hears  his  name  called  out,  his  utter  astonishment  as 
he  sees  the  formal  document  produced;  we  see  him  over- 
whelmed and  broken  down  by  sudden  joy  as  the  thought  of 
freedom,  home,  friends,  flashes  upon  him ;  we  follow  him  in 
thought  to  his  meeting  with  the  aged  mother,  whose  gray  hairs 
aball  now  go  down  with  gladness  instead  of  sorrow  to  the 
grave ;  with  the  wife,  just  now  worse  than  widowed,  and  the 
children,  worse  than  fatherless,  now  all  restored  and  united  in 
happiness ;  and  we  are  hard-hearted  indeed  if  our  lips  do  not 
tremble  a  little,  and  our  eyes  for  a  moment  grow  dim.  Surely 
if  one  pardon  can  cause  so  much  happiness,  it  were  a  pity  that 
there  are  not  more. 

Yet  if  we  reflect  sufficiently,  we  must  be  reluctantly  driven 
lo  admit  that  this  pardoning  power,  so  far  from  being  a  blessing, 
is  a  cvLTse,  As  most  of  us  have  learned  in  our  first  experience 
with  the  poor,  the  charitable  deeds  that  filled  us  with  pleasure 
as  we  performed  them  were  often  an  injury  to  those  whom  we 
meant  to  benefit,  and  a  cause  of  subsequent  grief  to  ourselves. 
Where  we  thought  to  relieve  suffering  we  increased  laziness, 
when  we  had  sent  away  one  ftdl,  we  were  visited  by  a  dozen 
empty,  when  we  had  given  what  we  could  spare  to  those  who 
did  not  deserve  it,  we  were  obliged  to  let  the  worthy  suffer  un- 
relieved. It  is  a  fact  none  the  less  true  because  it  is  painfrd, 
horrible  as  it  may  seem  to  the  sentimental  view,  that  our  good 
impulses  must  be  checked  and  held  under  by  reason,  or  they 
will  certainly  cause  more  suffering  than  good,  not  only  to 
others  but  to  ourselves. 

We  shall  find,  if  we  have  patience  to  listen  to  reason,  that  our 
feelings,  by  their  impetuosity,  have  hurried  us  over  an  important 
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line,  that  between  the  family  and  the  State.  We  thought  of 
the  child  and  the  good  results  of  pardoning  him,  and  we  leaped 
at  once  to  the  conclusion  that  the  same  good  results  might  be 
expected  from  pardoning  the  criminaL  The  one  has  broken 
the  commands  of  his  father,  the  other  has  broken  the  commands 
of  the  State ;  nothing  is  more  natural  than  to  say  that  like 
treatment  will  lead  to  like  results,  the  cases  being  similar.  The 
cases,  however,  are  not  similar,  and  it  is  of  the  utmost  import- 
ance that  the  diflference  between  them  be  clearly  understood. 

First,  the  relations  of  the  offense  to  the  oflfender.  The  father 
knows  the  disposition  of  the  child.  He  is  able  to  see  when 
punishment  should  be  inflicted  and  when  it  would  do  more 
harm  than  good.  He  can  tell  when  it  has  endured  long  enough 
to  accomplish  its  purpose.  He  can  so  explain  the  nature  of  the 
oflfense  to  the  child,  that  punishment  may  be  replaced  by  par- 
don, with  the  full  assurance  that  the  oflense  will  not  be  repeated. 
Secondly,  as  to  the  relations  of  the  oflfense  to  other  members  of 
the  family.  (Where  other  persons  are  involved,  the  case  comes 
to  resemble  that  of  the  State  and  the  criminal,  and  the  difficulty 
of  remitting  punishment  is  seriously  increased.)  Here  the  father 
can  explain  to  the  injured  ones  the  penitence  of  the  oflfender, 
and  assure  them  that  they  will  have  no  cause  to  regret  leniency ; 
and  can  at  the  same  time  explain  to  all,  the  nature  of  the  wrong 
done  and  its  consequences,  so  that  the  thought  of  pardon  will 
not  lessen  their  resistance  to  temptation.  In  all  these  cases  the 
justification  of  the  pardon  is  of  course  the  fact  that  punishment 
has  really  in  some  way  been  inflicted ;  the  painful  consequences 
of  the  oflfense  have  been  made  clear. 

In  not  one  of  these  conditions  can  the  State  occupy  the  place 
of  a  father.  It  does  not  know  the  disposition  of  the  criminal ; 
it  cannot  see  when  the  character  would  be  more  benefited  by 
pardon  than  by  punishment ;  it  cannot  tell  when  penitence  has 
been  secured ;  it  cannot  be  sure  that  pardon  will  be  a  guaranty 
of  good  behavior.  If  any  one  regard  this  as  too  sweeping  an 
assertion,  at  least  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  knowledge  of  the 
State  in  these  respects  must  be  extremely  imperfect.  But  it 
would  make  no  difference  if  the  State  were  able  to  judge  in  the 
first  class  of  relations  as  clearly  as  the  father ;  in  the  second 
class,  the  relations  of  the  offense  to  the  community,  it  is  in  the 
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nature  of  the  case  impossibia  A  family  of  a  dozen  persons 
may  be  regulated  by  one  parent,  but  the  thorough  knowledge 
which  he  possesses,  through  personal  acquaintance  with  the 
character  of  every  member,  cannot  be  possessed  by  the  State, 
or  by  any  number  of  oflScers  of  the  State,  under  any  conceiv- 
able circumstances.  This  is  the  fundamental  difference  in  the 
two  cases.  The  object  of  the  State  in  punishing  is  to  a  very 
small  extent  the  good  of  the  individual ;  it  is  the  good  of  the 
whole  community.  It  is  well  that  the  criminal  himself  should 
be  convinced  that  the  consequences  of  his  crime  are  painful 
and  the  crime  is  to  be  in  the  future  avoided;  but  it  is  of  far 
greater  importance  that  all  men  who  may  be  tempted  to  com- 
mit that  crime  should  have  clear  ideas  of  the  pain  which  they 
will  be  likely  to  suffer.  Now  to  hope  to  explain  to  that  un- 
known multitude,  the  future  criminal  offenders,  a  large  part  of 
whom  cannot  read — to  hope  to  explain  to  this  class  the  grounds 
of  pardon,  in  such  a  way  that  they  will  be  more  inclined  than 
before  to  shun  the  crime,  is  to  indulge  a  hope  discouraged  by 
experience  as  well  as  reason. 

Of  course,  it  is  not  meant  to  assert  that  the  State  does  not,  in 
the  opinion  of  many,  occupy  the  place  of  parent  toward  its  sub- 
jecta  After  many  centuries  of  tribulation,  the  idea  has  been 
beaten  into  the  heads  of  most  men,  that  the  religious  beliefs  of 
its  subjects  cannot  be  regulated  by  the  State  with  much  suc- 
cess ;  and  that  however  abominable  heresy  may  be,  the  inqui- 
sition is  a  worse  evil.  Still  there  is  quite  a  number  of  persons, 
it  appears,  that  agitate  themselves  about  getting  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States  amended  so  as  to  provide  for  the  ex- 
istence of  God.  It  would  be  foolish  to  suppose  that  we  have  fully 
grasped  the  magnitude  of  the  difference  between  democratical 
and  monarchical  government  If  we  may  reason  from  the  pride 
our  wealthy  fellow  citizens  seem  to  take  in  displaying  helmets 
and  coronets  upon  their  coach  panels,  (a  pride  that  took  on  an 
tirof  burlesque  when  Mr.  Tweed  ornamented  his  property  with 
Uic  Tweeddale  arms,)  there  is  still  a  good  deal  of  reverence  felt 
for  antiquity.  The  thought  of  being  descended  from  persons 
who  really  existed  three  or  four  hundred  years  ago,  is  still 
enough  to  dazzle  many  an  upright  and  clear-headed  man ;  and 
few  of  the  sternest  democrats  can  behold  for  the  first  time  a  real, 
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genuine  king,  the  titled  representative  of  ages  of  royalty,  with- 
out having  to  struggle  against  the  feeling  that  there  is  in  him 
something  more  than  in  ordinary  flesh  and  blood. 

**  Not  all  the  water  in  the  rough,  rude  sea 
'*  Can  wash  the  balm  from  an  anointed  king. 
**  The  breath  of  worldlj  men  cannot  depose 
"  The  deputy  elected  bj  the  Lord ; 
**  For  every  man  that  Bolingbroke  hath  pressed, 
"  To  lift  shrewed  steel  against  our  golden  crown, 
**  Gk>d  for  his  Richard  hath  in  heavenly  pay 

"  A  glorious  angel :  ." 

" we  thought  ourselves  thy  lawful  king ; 

**  And  if  we  be,  how  dare  thy  joints  forget 
"  To  pay  their  awful  duty  to  our  presence? 
"  If  we  be  not,  show  us  the  hand  of  Gk>d 
"  That  hath  dismissed  us  from  our  stewardship ; 
**  For  well  we  know,  no  hand  of  blood  or  bone 
**  Can  gripe  the  sacred  handle  of  our  sceptre, 
*<  Unless  he  do  profane,  steal,  or  usurp." 

" my  Master,  God  omnipotent, 

*'  Is  mustering  in  his  clouds^  on  our  behalf, 
"Armies  of  pestilence;  and  they  shall  strike 
"  Your  children  yet  unborn,  and  unbegot, 
**  That  lift  your  vassal  hands  against  my  head, 
"  And  threat  the  g^ory  of  my  precious  crown." 

—King  Richard  IT,  Act  m,  Sc.  2  and  3. 

It  is  only  by  a  strong  effort  and  long  reasoning  that  we  are 
able  to  tear  from  our  minds  this  inveterate  tradition  that  rulers 
are  superior  beings,  and  state  clearly  to  ourselves  the  fact,  that 
in  this  country,  however  it  may  elsewhere  be,  the  State  is  noth- 
ing but  the  people,  who  have  agreed  upon  certain  rules  as 
necessary  to  protect  themselves  against  the  selfishness  of  the  evil- 
disposed  among  mankind ;  and  the  government  nothing  but  the 
men  chosen  by  the  people  to  see  that  such  new  rules  are  made 
as  are  necessary  and  to  enforce  whatever  rules  are  mada  Per- 
haps to  a  people  as  sensible  of  the  humorous  as  the  Yankees 
are,  the  real  difference  between  a  monarchy  and  a  democracy  is 
brought  out  clearly  enough,  when  we  compare  the  ideas  excited 
by  the  royal  pardon  as  we  imagine  it  conferred  by  the  chivalric 
princes  that  figure  in  Scott's  novels,  and  those  aroused  by  the 
spectacle  of  Andy  Johnson,  in  the  exercise  of  his  sovereign  pre- 
rogative, dispensing  free  grace  to  all  counterfeiters,  or  President 
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Grant  forgiving  those  sweet  oflFenders,  the  introducers  of  ob- 
scene articles  into  girls^  schools.  And  if  we  descend  a  little  and 
observe  our  sensations  at  the  idea  of  a  governor  of  Louisiana 
pardoning  a  plunderer  of  the  public  treasury,  or  a  governor  of 
Georgia  pardoning  a  forger  of  railroad  bonds,  it  will  be  hard 
not  to  admit  that  this  "gracious  prerogative  "  belongs  to  a  dif- 
ferent age  and  a  different  theory  of  government  from  our  own. 

But  if  we  abandon  the  paternal  theory  of  government,  and 
look  on  the  State  as  a  mere  business  organization  of  the  people 
to  secure  protection  in  pursuits  not  injurious  to  the  common 
welfare,  does  it  follow  that  the  pardoning  power  must  also  be 
abandoned  ?  On  this  theory  there  is  no  room  for  sentiment. 
It  is  the  business  of  the  State  to  accomplish  its  purpose  in  the 
most  efficient  manner. 

Of  course,  no  wrong  act  is  to  be  committed  under  the  pretence 
of  good  ends,  but  also  no  act  that  may  not  seem  wrong  is  to  be 
done  unless  it  conduce  to  the  ends  for  which  the  State  exists. 
Now  it  is  useless  for  human  beings  to  try  to  give  to  actions 
their  proper  reward.  However  prone  we  are  to  judge  one 
another,  there  is  no  authority,  either  in  reason  or  revelation,  for 
supposing  that  we  are  competent  to  the  task.  We  are  all  sin- 
ners and  unfit  to  sit  in  judgment ;  that  is  the  prerogative  of  the 
Searcher  of  Hearts  and  of  Him  alone.  But  what  men  can  and 
must  do,  if  they  would  preserve  their  lives,  is  to  say  of  certain 
acts,  they  shall  not  be  done.  If  they  are  done,  we  will  make  it 
80  unpleasant  for  the  doer  that  he  will  not  be  likely  to  do  them 
again  ;  and  we  will  let  this  be  so  widely  known  that  all  other 
men,  when  tempted  to  these  acts,  will  be  likely  to  be  discour- 
aged from  doing  them  by  thinking  of  the  disagreeable  conse- 
qaencea  In  short,  we  must  recur  to  the  idea  with  which  we 
started,  and  regard  punishment  inflicted  by  the  State  as  what- 
ever consequence  appointed  by  law  to  an  act  tends  to  deter  men 
from  committing  that  act  If  it  were  found  that  men  were 
more  effectually  than  in  any  other  way  kept  from  crime,  by 
giving  criminals  their  liberty  instead  of  shutting  them  up,  by 
clothing  them  in  broadcloth  rather  than  in  parti-colored  gar- 
ments, and  lodging  them  in  dwellings  of  brown  stone  and  plate 
glass  in  place  of  granite  and  iron,  it  would  not  only  be  allow- 
able, but  right  to  so  treat  them ;  the  experiment,  however,  has 
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been  recently  tried  in  New  York  City  and  has  been  abandoned 
as  a  failure.  In  order,  therefore,  to  find  out  whether  it  is  the 
business  of  the  State  to  grant  pardons,  we  have  only  to  answer 
the  question  :  "  Does  the  granting  of  pardons  tend  to  encourage 
crime,  or  to  deter  from  crime  ?  Does  the  remission  of  punish- 
ment increase  the  good  eflTects  of  punishment,  or  does  it  lessen 
those  eflfects?"  These  questions  may  be  answered  in  two 
ways ;  by  showing  the  necessary  conditions  of  eflfective  pun- 
ishment, and  by  observing  the  eflRect  of  pardon  on  those  con- 
ditions. 

The  first  condition  is  that  the  penalty  be  suited  to  the 
oflfense,  or,  to  speak  precisely,  that  the  ofi*ender  have  no  reason- 
able ground  for  thinking  himself  unjustly  treated;  that  is, 
more  hardly  dealt  with  than  other  men.  This  suggests  the 
answer  to  a  question  that  may  arise :  "  If  the  end  of  punish- 
ment is  simply  to  deter,  and  not  to  reward  men  for  their  acts 
according  to  abstract  justice,  why  not  employ  torture  and  hang- 
ing for  every  crime  ?"  According  to  tradition,  Draco,  an  early 
law-giver  of  Athens,  attempted  to  inflict  punishment  in  this 
manner,  but  without  success.  Certain  acts  cause  far  more  suf- 
fering and  injury  than  others  and  it  is  therefore  necessary  to 
discourage  them  by  severer  penalties.  Whether  men  regard  pun- 
ishment as  the  proper  reward  of  crime  in  itself,  or  as  meant  to 
deter  from  crime,  they  will  feel  the  inequity  of  making  all  pen- 
alties equal.  When  one  man  commits  a  murder  with  the  gross- 
est cruelty  and  is  hung  for  it,  and  another  man  is  hung  for  enter- 
ing a  house  and  stealing  five  shillings,  it  is  clear  that  the  latter 
can  have  no  good  opinion  of  the  law.  His  own  outraged  feel- 
ings would  not  be  of  so  much  importance,  as  he  is  to  be  hung 
and  will  be  out  of  the  way  ;  but  the  feelings  of  others  are  to  be 
considered.  In  England,  within  fifly  years  there  were  nearly 
thirty  oflFenses  punishable  with  death,  and  the  natural  result 
was  a  hatred  of  the  law  and  a  general  sympathy  among  the 
lower  classes  with  criminals.  Not  having  attained  to  the  height 
of  seeing  that  all  sin  is  equally  blameworthy,  men  reasoned : 
**  Here  is  murder,  a  great  crime,  punished  with  death,  and  steal- 
ing, a  little  crime,  punished  with  death.  So  then  this  power 
that  makes  the  laws  does  not  see  any  difference  between  mur- 
der and  stealing.     If  that  is  justice,  I'll  none  of  it"     All  men, 
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however  low,  have  reason  and  conscience,  and  no  man  commits 

a  crime  without  in  some  way  jnstifying  himself.     No  really  bad 

man  believes  himself  to  be  thoroughly  bad ;  as  soon  as  he 

does  he  is  on  the  way  to  be  a  good  man.     He  will  allow  that  he 

did  wrong,  that  he  committed  a  crime,  but  he  will  invariably 

point  to  some  justification  of  his  act     If  he  do  not,  he  is 

either  justifying  himself  in  secret,  or  else  he  is  penitent  and  no 

longer  thoroughly  bad.     Now  whatever  justification  the  man 

may  find,  it  should  be  nothing  in  the  laws.     If  the  laws  are  not 

just,  the  criminal  at  once  becomes  a  martyr.  If  any  man  or  class  of 

men  feel  oppressed  by  the  law,  all  the  real  power  of  the  law  is 

gone.  All  the  punishment  in  the  world  will  then  produce  nothing 

but  anger  and  bitterness,  and  the  ferocious  spirit  of  revenge  that 

has  been  so  strikingly  displayed  in  Ireland,  supposed  in  England 

to  be  due  to  the  ineradicable  savageness  of  the  Irish  race,  until 

improved  laws  caused  the  disappearance  of  the  evil.     In  a  word, 

where  punishment  seems  unjust  to  the  offender,  the  thought  of 

it,  instead  of  deterring  him  from  crime,  has  the  opposite  effect; 

it  exasperates  him  and  drives  him  desperate.     The  **  dangerous 

classes ''  are  not  really  dangerous  until  they  come  to  believe 

that  the  laws  are  directed  against  them  and  not  against  all 

offenders  of  whatever  rank  ;  then  they  look  on  themselves  as 

persecuted,  and  on  society  as  hostile,  and  the  natural  instinct  of 

self-defense  drives  them  to  revenge. 

In  general,  there  must  be  the  same  relation  in  the  popular  mind 
between  penalties  as  between  offenses.  If  one  crime  is  commonly 
looked  on  as  twice  as  bad  as  another,  the  punishment  should  be 
twice  as  severe,  so  near  as  can  be  estimated.  Of  course,  there  may 
be  cases  where  the  laws  are  ahead  of  the  people,  or  more  often 
where  the  people  are  ahead  of  the  laws,  but  these  are  only  the 
unavoidable  errors  belonging  to  a  state  of  progress. 

A  second  and  still  more  important  condition  of  the  efficacy 
of  punishment  is  certainty.  Frequent  changes  in  the  punish- 
ment of  the  same  offense  have  a  most  pernicious  effect ;  in  fact, 
the  very  same  effect  as  is  produced  by  the  meddling  of  Con- 
gress with  the  standard  of  value,  a  spirit  of  speculation.  The 
law  is  to  the  common  mind  a  standard  of  right  and  wrong,  and 
right  and  wrong  are  reverenced  as  eternal  principles.  But  if 
the  law  can  and  does  alter  these  principles  by  punishing  an 
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oflfense  at  one  time  and  at  another  letting  it  go  unpunished,  the 
foundations  of  morality  are  shaken.  The  criminal  will  reason 
with  himself  that  if  an  act  is  not  always  punished  it  cannot  be 
always  wrong,  and  he  will  very  logically  go  further  and  say 
that  some  acts  that  are  now  punished  probably  do  not  deserve 
punishment.  If  the  law  is  guided  by  no  fixed  standard,  then  it 
is  no  guide  for  him.  He  cannot  understand  the  special  reasons 
that  may  seem  good  ground  for  making  an  exception  in  a 
particular  casa  All  he  knows  is  that  one  man  was  punished 
and  another  who  did  the  same  thing  was  pardoned  ;  and  so 
there  is  a  chance  for  him  to  escape,  if  he  violates  the  law. 

Offer  an  inveterate  drunkard  a  glass  of  liquor.  At  the  sight 
of  it  his  fearful  thirst  rises  like  a  giant  Say  to  him,  "  Do  you 
not  know  that  this  liquor  means  certain  death  to  you  ?"  He 
will  reply,  **Yes,  I  know  that  if  I  do  not  stop  drinking  I 
shall  die,  but  I  cannot  control  myself,  I  must  drink."  '*  You 
cannot  help  it?"  "No,  I  cannot^  the  appetite  is  too  strong." 
But  pour  a  dose  of  strychnine  into  the  liquor  and  offer  it  to  him. 
The  case  is  altered.  He  says  no  longer,  "I  cannot  help  drink- 
ing it,"  but,  **I  cannot  drink  it."  Certain  death  was  to  be  the 
result  in  both  cases,  but  clearly  the  conviction  of  certainty  was 
stronger  in  the  latter  case.  And  just  this  conviction  of  the 
certainty  of  punishment  it  is  of  the  highest  importance  to 
establish  in  the  mind  of  every  one  tempted  to  crime.  It  is  not 
enough  that  there  be  a  very  high  degree  of  probability  of  the 
execution  of  the  law,  for  men  will  run  almost  any  risk  if  there 
is  a  chance  of  escape.  There  is  a  very  high  degree  of  proba- 
bility that  no  lottery  ticket  will  draw  a  prize,  but  the  gambling 
spirit  is  so  strong  in  men  that  even  churches,  disregarding  the 
laws  of  the  land,  find  the  raffle  a  sure  source  of  income;  while 
some  governments  establish  lotteries  as  a  judicious  mode  of 
taxing  their  subjects.  If  there  is  but  one  chance  in  a  hundred 
of  escape,  men  will  go  through  fire  and  water  and  perform  pro- 
digies of  valor ;  but  if  there  is  absolutely  no  chance,  it  is  not 
every  day  that  a  Marcus  Curtius  or  an  Arnold  Winkelried 
will  be  found.  Now  there  will  always  be  crimes,  because  there 
will  always  be  more  or  less  chance  of  escape  from  detection  and 
punishment  But  for  the  State  to  do  or  allow  anything  that 
tends  to  make  punishment  more  uncertain  than  it  unavoidably 
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IB,  is  to  deliberately  tie  its  own  hands,  to  lay  obstacles  in  its 
own  path,  to  handicap  itself  for  the  race. 

There  are  other  conditions  of  eflfective  punishment  besides 
these  two,  equal  treatment  of  criminals  and  certainty,  but  these 
are  the  necessary  conditions.     It  is  plain  that  an  irresponsible 
pardoning  power,  acting  under  no  law  but  the  pleasure  of  an  in- 
dividual, is  not  a  part  of  either  of  these  conditions.     We  may 
now  proceed  to  consider  the  eflFect  of  this  "power  on  these  con- 
ditions, and  others  that  may  incidentally  present  themselves,  in 
a  more  specific  manner ;  and  to  examine  the  arguments  that  are 
employed  to  justify  the  existence  of  this  power.     Let  us  begin 
by  taking  the  opinions  of  Beccaria,  of  Blackstone,  and  of  Kent, 
n  the  order  in  which  they  were  given.     Beccaria  says :  "  As 
punishment  becomes  more  mild,  clemency  and  pardon  are  less 
necessary.     Happy  the  nation  in  which  they  will  be  considered 
as  dangerous."     **  Clemency,  which  has  often  been  deemed  a 
sufficient  substitute  for  every  other  virtue  in  sovereigns,  should 
be  excluded  in  perfect  legislation,  where  punishments  are  mild 
and  the  proceedings  in  criminal  cases  regular  and  expeditious. 
This  truth  will  seem  cruel  to  those  who  live  in  countries  where, 
fiom  the  absurdity  of  the  laws  and  the  severity  of  punishments, 
pardons  and  the  clemency  of  the  prince  are  necessary.     It  is 
indeed  one  of  the  noblest  prerogatives  of  the  throne,  but  at  the 
same  time  a  tacit  disapprobation  of  the  laws.     Clemency  is  a 
virtue  which  belongs  to  the  legislator  and  not  to  the  executor 
of  the  laws ;  a  virtue  which  ought  to  shine  in  the  code  and  not 
in  private  judgment     To  show  mankind  that  crimes  are  some- 
times pardoned,  and  punishment  is  not  the  necessary  conse- 
quence, is  to  nourish  the  flattering  hope  of  impunity  and  is  the 
cause  of  their  considering  every  punishment  inflicted  as  an  act 
of  injustice  and  oppression.     The  prince,  in  pardoning,  gives 
up  the  public  security  in  fiivor  of  an  individual  and  by  his  ill- 
judged  benevolence  proclaims  a  public  act  of  impunity.     Let  the 
executors  of  the  laws  be  inexorable,  but  let  the  legislator  be 
tender,  indulgent,  and  humane A  small  crime  is  some- 
times pardoned,  if  the  person  oflfended  chooses  to  forgive  the 
offender.     This  may  be  an  act  of  good  nature  and  humanity, 
but  it  is  contrary  to  the  good  of  the  public;  for  although  a  pri- 
▼atc  citizen  may  dispense  with  satisfaction  for  the  injury  he 
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has  received,  he  caanot  remove  the  necessity  of  example.  The 
right  of  punishing  belongs  n;)t  to  any  individual  in  particular 
but  to  society  in  general,  or  the  sovereign.  He  may  re- 
nounce his  own  portion  of  this  right,  but  cannot  give  up  that  of 
others." 

Blackstone's  comments  on  this  subject  are  as  follows  :  *\  . 
.  .  .  The  last  and  surest  resort  is  in  the  king's  most  gracious 
pardon ;  the  granting  of  which  is  the  most  amiable  prerogative 
of  the  crown.  Laws  (says  an  able  writer)  cannot  be  founded 
on  principles  of  compassion  to  guilt ;  yet  justice,  by  the  con- 
stitution of  England,  is  bound  to  be  administered  in  mercy; 
this  is  promised  by  the  king  in  his  coronation  oath,  and  it  is 
that  act  of  his  government  which  is  the  most  personal  and  most 
entirely  his  own.  The  king  himself  condemns  no  man ;  that 
rugged  task  he  leaves  to  his  courts  of  justice ;  the  great  opera- 
tion of  his  sceptre  is  mercy This  is  indeed  one  of 

the  great  advantages  of  monarchy  in  general  above  any  other 
form  of  government ;  that  there  is  a  magistrate  who  has  it  in 
his  power  to  extend  mercy  wherever  he  thinks  it  is  deserved ; 
holding  a  court  of  equity  in  his  own  breast  to  soften  the  rigor 
of  the  general  law  in  such  criminal  cases  as  merit  an  exemption 
from  punishment  Pardons,  according  to  some  theorists  (Bec- 
caria),  should  be  excluded  in  perfect  legislation,  where  pun- 
ishments are  mild  but  certain ;  for  that  the  clemency  of  the 
prince  seems  a  tacit  disapprobation  of  the  laws.  But  the  exclu- 
sion of  pardons  must  necessarily  introduce  a  very  dangerous 
power  in  the  judge  or  jury,  that  of  construing  the  criminal  law 
by  the  spirit  instead  of  the  latter ;  or  else  it  must  be  holden, 
what  no  man  will  seriously  allow,  that  the  situation  and  circum- 
stances of  the  offender  (though  they  alter  not  the  essence  of  the 
crime)  ought  to  make  no  distinction  in  the  punishment  In 
democracies,  however,  this  power  of  pardon  can  never  subsist; 
for  there  nothing  higher  is  acknowledged  than  the  magistrate 
who  administers  the  laws :  and  it  would  be  impolitic  for  the 
power  of  judging  and  of  pardoning  to  centre  in  one  and  the 
same  person.  This  (as  the  prudent  Montesquieu  observes) 
would  oblige  him  very  often  to  contradict  himself,  to  make  and 
to  unmake  his  decisions ;  it  would  tend  to  confound  all  ideas 
of  right  among  the  mass  of  the  people  ;  as  they  would  find  it 
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difficult  to  tell  whether  a  prisoner  were  discharged  bj  his  inno- 
cence or  obtained  a  pardon  through  favor.  In  Holland,  there- 
fore, if  there  be  no  stadtholder  there  is  no  power  of  pardoning 
lodged  in  any  other  member  of  the  State.  But  in  monarchies 
the  king  acts  in  a  superior  sphere  ;  and  though  he  regulates  the 
whole  government  as  the  first  mover,  yet  he  does  not  appear  in 
any  of  the  disagreeable  or  invidious  parts  of  it.  Whenever  the 
nation  see  him  personally  engaged,  it  is  only  in  works  of  legisla- 
ture, magnificence,  or  compassion.  To  him,  therefore,  the  peo- 
ple look  up  as  the  fountain  of  nothing  but  bounty  and  grace  ; 
and  these  repeated  acts  of  goodness  coming  immediately  from 
his  own  band  endear  the  sovereign  to  his  subjects  and  con- 
tribute more  than  anything  to  root  in  their  hearts  that  filial 
affection  and  personal  loyalty  which  are  the  sure  establishment 
of  a  princa" 

The  prevailing  view  is  undoubtedly  that  of  Kent :  "  The 
Marquis  Beccaria  has  contended  that  the  power  of  pardon  does 
not  exist  under  a  perfect  administration  of  law,  and  that  the 
admission  of  the  power  is  a  tacit  acknowledgment  of  the  in- 
firmity of  the  course  of  justica  And  where  is  the  administra- 
tion of  justice,  it  may  be  asked,  that  is  fi-ee  from  infirmity? 
Were  it  possible  in  every  instance  to  maintain  a  just  proportion 
between  the  crime  and  the  penalty,  and  were  the  rules  of  testi- 
mony and  the  mode  of  trial  so  perfect  as  to  preclude  every  pos- 
sibility of  mistake  or  injustice,  there  would  be  some  color  for 
the  admission  of  this  plausible  theory.  But  even  in  that  case, 
policy  would  sometimes  require  a  remission  of  punishment 
strictly  due  for  a  crime  certainly  ascertained.  The  very  notion 
of  mercy  implies  the  accuracy  of  the  claims  of  justice.  An  in- 
exorable government,  says  Mr.  Yorke  in  his  considerations  on 
the  law  of  forfeiture,  will  not  only  carry  justice  in  some  in- 
stances to  the  height  of  injury,  but  with  respect  to  itself  it  will 
be  dangerously  just  The  clemency  of  Massachusetts  in  1786, 
after  an  unprovoked  and  wanton  rebellion,  in  not  inflicting  a 
sbgle  capital  punishment,  contributed  by  the  judicious  manner 
in  which  its  clemency  was  applied,  to  the  more  firm  establish- 
ment of  their  government  And  this  power  of  pardon  will  ap- 
pear to  be  more  essential  when  we  consider  that  under  the  most 
correct  administration  of  the  law  men  will  sometimes  fall  a 
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prey  to  the  vindictiveness  of  accusers,  the  inaccuracy  of  testi- 
mony, and  the  fallibility  of  jurors.  Notwithstanding  this  power 
is  clearly  supported  on  principles  of  policy  if  not  of  justice, 
English  lawyers  of  the  first  class  and  highest  reputation  have 
strangely  concluded  that  it  cannot  exist  in  a  republic,  because 
nothing  higher  is  acknowledged  than  the  magistrate.  Instead 
of  falling  into  such  an  erroneous  conclusion,  it  might  fairly  be 
insisted  that  the  power  may  exist  with  greater  safety  in  free 
States  than  in  any  other  forms  of  government ;  because  abuses 
of  the  discretion  unavoidably  confided  to  the  magistrate  in 
granting  pardons  are  much  better  guarded  against  by  the  sense 
of  the  responsibility  under  which  he  acts." 

Blackstone  seems  to  have  the  same  appreciation  of  the  ad- 
vantages of  evading  responsibility  that  animated  Vincentio, 
the  Duke  of  Vienna  : 

*'  IHcir.  It  rested  in  jour  grace 

"  To  unloose  this  tied-up  justice  when  jou  pleased : 
"  And  it  in  you  more  dreadful  would  have  seemed, 
"  Than  in  lord  Angelo. 

"  Duke,  I  do  fear,  too  dreadful  : 

"  Sith  't  was  my  fault  to  give  the  people  scope, 
"  T  would  be  my  tyranny  to  strike,  and  gall  them 
"  For  what  I  bid  them  do ;  for  we  bid  this  be  done, 
"  Wlien  evil  deeds  have  their  permissive  pass, 
"  And  not  the  punishment.    Therefore,  indeed,  my  father, 
"  I  have  on  Angelo  imposed  the  office ; 
"  Wlio  may,  in  the  ambush  of  my  name,  strike  home, 
**  And  yet  my  nature  never  in  the  sight, 
"  To  do  it  slander." 

— Measure  for  Measwre,  Act  1,  Sc.  lY. 

Of  course,  the  views  of  Blackstone  when  he  talks  of  the 
king  as  "  holding  a  court  of  equity  in  his  own  breast," — that  he 
**  acts  in  a  superior  sphere — does  not  appear  in  any  of  the  disa- 
greeable or  invidious  parts,"  have  no  particular  weight  with 
men  of  modem  times,  who  believe  that  kings  are  made  of  flesh 
and  blood  like  other  people,  and  who  are  not  in  the  habit  of 
looking  up  to  that  fellow  citizen  whom  they  have  chosen  for  a 
time  to  administer  their  laws,  as  a  "  fountain  of  nothing  but 
bounty  and  grace."  "  Filial  affection  "  and  "personal  loyalty  " 
towards  the  governors  of  our  States,  are  sentiments  that  are  a 
trifle  out  of  data 
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The  only  argument  adduced  by  Blackstone  is  this :  the  ex- 
clusion of  pardoDs  must  necessarily  introduce  a  very  dangerous 
power  in  the  judge  or  jury,  that  of  construing  the  criminal 
law  by  the  spirit  instead  of  the  letter ;  or  else  it  must  be  holden 
that  the  situation  and  circumstances  of  the  oflFender  ought 
to  make  no  distinction  in  the  punishment  It  is  hard  to  under- 
stand the  force  of  this  unless  we  consider  the  bloodthirstiness 
of  the  English  criminal  code  at  that  time,  when  some  relaxa- 
tion of  its  severity  may  well  have  seemed  indispensable.  But 
with  a  criminal  code  like  ours,  where  crimes  are  classified  ac- 
cording to  "  the  situation  and  circumstances  of  the  oflRender,'' 
and  where  the  judge  has  the  further  power  of  sentencing  to 
various  degrees  of  punishment  in  his  discretion,  and  where 
juries  refuse  to  convict  if  they  think  the  probable  punishment 
too  severe,  there  is  certainly  no  ground  for  saying  there  is  no 
distinction  between  punishmenta  In  fact,  Blackstone  himself, 
led  away  by  his  loyalty,  gives  the  most  effective  answer  to  the 
advocates  of  a  pardoning  power.  In  a  democracy,  he  thinks, 
"it  would  tend  to  confound  all  ideas  of  right  among  the  mass 
of  the  people ;  as  they  would  find  it  difficult  to  tell  whether  a 
prisoner  were  discharged  by  his  innocence  or  obtained  a  pardon 
through  favor."  We  do  sometimes  find  this  difficulty  in  our 
democracy,  but  if  Blackstone  had  cast  the  beam  of  monarchy 
out  of  his  own  eye,  he  might  have  seen  more  clearly  that  the 
real  mote  was  not  in  the  form  of  government  but  in  the  par- 
doning power  itselC  Unless,  indeed,  he  supposed  that  in  a 
democracy  the  judge  must  be  also  the  legislature  and  the  execu- 
tiva  His  reference  to  Montesquieu  favors  this  view,  although 
Kent  does  not  allude  to  it  in  his  reply. 

The  views  of  Kent  are  certainly  stated  in  a  far  more  judi- 
cious way  than  those  of  Blackstone,  and  undoubtedly  express 
the  common  opinion.  There  are,  however,  two  fallacies  under- 
lying his  arguments.  In  the  first  place,  he  does  not  deny  that 
the  pardoning  power  has  no  place  in  a  perfect  administration 
of  law,  but  contents  himself  with  saying  there  is  no  perfect 
administration.  It  seems  strange  that  it  should  have  escaped 
his  notice  that  this  argument  would  check  at  the  outset  all 
change  whatsoever,  and  stop  the  march  of  progress.  Stated 
briefly,  it  is  this  :  no  system  of  government,  education,  or  any- 
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thing  else  is  perfect ;  therefore  devices  for  remedying  imperfec- 
tion are  necessary ;  therefore  they  must  never  be  done  away 
with.  It  is  true  enough  our  administration  of  law  is  defective, 
and  it  is  equally  true  that  if  the  defects  cannot  be  removed  it 
will  never  be  any  better. 

But  the  more  serious  fallacy,  and  the  one  which  is  really  at 
the  bottom  of  all  the  feeling  in  favor  of  the  existence  of  this 
power,  is  this :  the  president  or  governor  is  better  able  to  de- 
cide whether  a  prisoner  deserves  punishment,  and  how  much 
he  deserves,  than  the  judge  and  jury  that  tried  and  sentenced 
him.  In  this  simple  form  probably  few  of  those  who  practi- 
cally admit  the  doctrine  would  accept  it ;  but  a  close  examina- 
tion will  detect  this  principle  as  underlying  most  of  the 
arguments  that  are  employed  to  defend  this  "amiable  preroga- 
tive." 

"  Were  it  possible,''  says  Kent,  "  to  maintain  a  just  propor- 
tion between  the  crime  and  the  penalty,"  (implying  that  the 
executive  can  tell  better  how  to  maintain  this  proj>ortion  than 
the  judge  and  jury  that  have  heard  the  evidence),  "and  were 
the  rules  of  testimony  and  the  modes  of  trial  so  perfect  as  to 
preclude  every  possibility  of  mistake  or  injustice,"  (implying 
also  that  the  executive  can  tell  better  about  the  testimony  and 
mode  of  trial  than  the  judge  and  jury),  "there  would  be  some 
color  for  the  admission  of  this  plausible  theory."  Think  of 
the  governor  of  the  State  of  New  York  considering  fifteen 
hundred  (1,500)  applications  for  pardon  in  a  single  year,  and 
whether  in  every  case  there  was  a  due  proportion  between  the 
crime  and  the  penalty  ;  examining,  of  course,  all  the  evidence 
on  both  sides ;  reviewing  the  testimony  and  mode  of  trial  in 
every  case,  a  task  requiring  great  legal  knowledge  as  well  as  a 
thorough  perusal  of  the  reports.  Reflect  that  he  hears  evidence 
only  on  one  side,  that  there  is  no  prosecuting  officer  to  expose 
false  testimony,  and  that  pardons  are  asked  as  personal  favors. 
Consider  that  all  this  is  but  a  small  part  of  the  duties  of  a  gov- 
ernor, and  consider,  on  the  other  hand,  how  long  a  time  the 
decision  of  these  cases  would  take  a  judge  and  jury  sitting 
constantly  and  having  no  other  business  to  attend  to,  and 
decide  whether  it  is  likely  that  justice  is  furthered  by  such 
means.     It  would  be  quite  safe  to  assert  that  punishment  ¥rill 
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be  neither  equal  nor  certain  under  this  system.  But  it  is  not 
necessary  to  depend  on  a^  priori  reasoning.  We  can  cite  the 
testimony  of  Governor  Hartranft  of  Pennsylvania  in  his  last 
message.     He  says : 

"  A  year's  ezperienoe  in  the  pardoning  power  has  confirmed  me  in  the  opinion, 
expreaaed  in  mj  inaugural,  that  it  is  unwise  and  unjust  to  impose  this  responsi- 
bility upon  a  single  individuaL  The  importunities  of  distressed  relatives,  the 
peTBonal  appeals  of  men  of  character  and  reputation,  the  inconsiderate  and  indis- 
criminate manner  in  which  petitions  are  signed  by  responsible  parties,  the  absence 
of  protests  in  almost  every  case,  and  disproportion  between  the  offense  and  the 
penalties  frequently  imposed,  are  all  calculated  to  embarrass  and  prevent  a  right 
eondnsion.  When  it  is  considered,  also,  that  the  Executive,  in  any  application,  is 
forbidden  to  enlist  his  sympathies,  while  his  discretion  is  presumed  to  be  proof 
against  ingenuity  and  falsehood,  the  perplexity  of  his  situation  can  readily  be 
conceived." 

Add  to  this  the  single  fact  that  in  some  States  this  power 
has  been  so  exercised  that  on  an  average  the  convict  sentenced 
for  life  or  for  twenty  years  spends  a  shorter  time  in  prison  than 
the  one  sentenced  for  ten  years,  and  only  a  little  longer  time 
than  the  one  sentenced  for  five  years.  It  does  not  take  a  high 
degree  of  intelligence  in  a  criminal  to  enable  him  to  draw  the 
inference  that  it  is  for  his  interest  to  commit  a  crime  that  will 
give  him  a  long  sentence :  the  effect  on  public  safety  need  not 
be  explained.  But  it  may  be  well  to  draw  the  sympathy  of 
the  tender-hearted  to  the  case  of  the  poor  wretch  that  spends 
five  years  in  jail  for  some  drunken  excess,  when  he  sees  mur- 
derers and  burglars  pardoned  out  before  him. 

It  may,  however,  be  admitted  that  these  abuses  are  deplorable, 
and  yet  it  may  be  maintained  that  they  cannot  be  avoided. 
After  all,  it  will  be  urged,  there  is  and  always  must  be  a  great 
deal  of  imperfection  and  injustice  in  the  course  of  law,  and 
some  higher  power  is  needed  to  step  in  and  remedy  cases  of 
obvious  and  gross  injustica  It  is  no  doubt  to  be  greatly  re- 
gretted that  undeserving  persons  are  pardoned,  but  it  would  be 
still  more  unfortunate  for  those  who  deserve  pardon  not  to 
obtain  it  It  is  an  old  and  sound  maxim  of  law  that  it  is  bet- 
ter that  ten  guilty  men  should  escaf)e  rather  than  one  innocent 
man  should  be  punished.  It  is  probable  that  this  feeling  still 
remains  in  the  minds  of  most  readers.  Although  the  principles 
already  explained,  if  strictly  applied,  would  do  away  with  it,  it 
may  be  perhaps  more  effectively  removed  by  a  careful  study 
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of  the  cases  in  which  it  is  thought  necessary  that  pardon  be 
granted  In  some  States  the  governor  sends  to  the  legislature 
a  list  of  all  those  whom  he  has  pardoned,  stating  the  crime, 
sentence,  time  stricken  off,  and  the  grounds  of  pardon  in  every 
case.  An  examination  of  these  reports  for  a  term  of  years 
may  be  fairly  expected  to  show  all  the  usual  grounds  for  par- 
don, and  to  show  or  suggest  most  of  the  possible  grounda  It 
will  be  unavoidably  tedious,  but  in  no  other  way  can  a  conclu- 
sion be  reached  that  will  command  respect  and  acceptance.  If 
there  is  any  room  for  defending  an  institution  or  an  abuse  by  a 
resort  to  vague  generalities,  that  method  of  defense  will  always 
be  employed ;  not  with  any  wrong  intent  in  many  cases,  but 
simply  because  no  one  is  able  to  give  up  a  cherished  belief  or 
prejudice  at  once,  and  when  unable  to  find  specific  arguments, 
the  use  of  indefinite  terms  serves  to  conceal  the  awkwardness 
of  the  truth  that  one  is  really  but  defending  a  position  because 
he  has  determined  to  defend  it ;  one  simply  cannot  admit  that 
he  is  in  the  wrong  without  going  through  a  long  process  of 
argument,  for  self-love  will  not  allow  it.  But  when  all  specific 
arguments  that  are  adduced  have  been  rebutted,  it  may  be 
fiairly  claimed  that  a  cause  is  lost  that  is  driven  to  defend  itself 
by  vague  expressions  and  abstractions.  **  The  interests  of  jus- 
tice would  not  be  furthered  by  the  punishment  of  this  prisoner," 
is  not  a  statement  that  can  have  any  influence  unless  it  be 
explained  how  the  interests  of  justice  are  affected.  And  if  it 
be  clearly  shown  in  every  case  that  is  brought  up,  that  a  par- 
don will  not  promote  the  interests  of  justice,  then  we  may 
safely  conclude,  in  defiance  of  generalities,  that  the  pardoning 
power  should  not  exist  It  is  to  be  feared,  however,  if  we  con- 
trast the  indignation  that  stirred  the  blood  of  our  ancestors  at 
the  very  name  of  general  warrant  or  bill  of  attainder,  with  the 
meekness  with  which  we  have  borne  the  customs-laws  of  the 
present  day,  that  there  is  sad  reason  to  believe  that  many 
things  questionable  in  themselves  will  now  be  overlooked  if 
they  are  done  in  "  the  interests  of  justice." 

Let  us  consider  some  of  the  more  striking  cases  first  At 
the  request  of  the  Russian  minister,  a  man  convicted  of  rape 
and  sentenced  to  twenty  years  imprisonment  was  pardoned 
after  serving  three  years,  with  the  understanding  that  he  was  to 
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leave  the  country,  which  he  did  What  is  the  lesson  to  be 
learnt  from  this  ?  Apparently  that  our  laws  are  not  made  for 
foreigners,  and  that  they  may  violate  them  with  comparative 
impunity.  Or  else,  that  if  criminals  will  leave  the  country 
they  may  have  their  penalties  remitted,  which  would  be  a  good 
rule  if  it  did  not  work  both  ways,  as  other  countries  would 
soon  make  clear  to  u&  In  fiEtct,  criminals  often  manifest  a 
great  desire  to  leave  the  scene  of  their  crime,  and  are  only 
brought  back  after  a  long  chase  and  a  great  expenditure  of 
labor  and  money.  Shall  we  say  to  them  :  "  Wait  and  be  con- 
victed, when  if  you  are  willing  to  run  away  a  pardon  shall  be 
granted  you."  This  would  beyond  all  question  be  an  ex- 
tremely popular  mode  of  punishment  and  far  cheaper  than 
imprisonment  But  on  the  other  hand,  would  the  crime  of  rape 
be  discouraged  ?  This  is  not  a  slight  offense  but  a  serious 
crime,  almost  as  serious  as  murder.  But  if  it  is  to  be  pardoned 
at  the  intercession  of  a  foreign  minister  provided  the  criminal 
leave  the  country,  this  should  be  clearly  understood,  and  should 
be  embodied  in  the  law  pn  this  subject ;  otherwise  the  crime 
might  be  committed  under  a  misunderstanding,  and  the  unfor- 
tonate  offender,  falling  into  the  hands  of  hard-hearted  executives, 
might  languish  out  the  ftdl  term  of  his  sentenca  We  have 
already  seen  that  the  first  requisite  of  effectual  punishment  is 
equal  treatment  of  all  by  the  law.  Now  if  the  conditions  which 
are  here  assigned  as  grounds  of  pardon  are  legitimate  grounds, 
then  they  are  legitimate  grounds  in  all  other  cases  where  the 
circumstances  are  similar.  Then  they  should  be  stated  in  the 
law,  as  an  act  of  justice.  Or  if  they  are  not  legitimate  in  other 
cases,  they  are  not  in  this.  In  any  event  there  is  no  need  of  a 
pardoning  power  for  such  casea 

Another  case  was  that  of  a  man  also  convicted  of  rape  (this 
crime  for  some  reason  is  generally  treated  with  great  tenderness 
by  the  pardoning  power),  and  sentenced  for  fifteen  years,  who 
was  pardoned  after  serving  two  months.  The  grounds  assigned 
here  are  certainly  £Etr  more  reasonable  than  in  the  previous 
case,  the  prisoner  having  saved  a  building  from  destruction  by 
fire  and  having  protected  the  life  of  a  keeper  against  an  assault 
by  oonvictSb  These  are  meritorious  acts,  but  are  men  to 
escape  punishment  for  crime  because  they  interpose  to  save 
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life  and  property?  Shall  we  say  to  men,  if  you  will  save  the 
life  of  a  keeper  you  may  commit  a  rape  with  impunity?  Is  it 
to  be  a  general  rule  that  anyone  who  protects  a  keeper  shall  be 
pardoned  ?  If  not,  why  is  an  exception  made  in  this  case  ?  If 
it  is  to  be  the  general  practice,  it  should  be  a  part  of  the  law 
that  pardon  in  such  cases  is  to  be  granted,  otherwise  the  prin- 
ciple of  equal  justice  is  violated.  But  in  that  case  there  is  no 
need  of  the  pardoning  power.  This  case  is  an  excellent 
example  of  the  vicious  ethics  of  the  "Jim  Bludsoe"  schooL 
Since  this  character  lost  his  life  in  trying  to  save  the  lives  of 
his  passengers,  it  is  inferred  that  bigamy  or  murder,  or  what- 
ever previous  eccentricity  he  may  have  been  guilty  of.  will  be 
pardoned  by  God ;  hence  it  would  be  only  right,  if  he  had 
lived,  that  he  should  not  have  been  punished  by  man  for  his 
violations  of  law. 

It  may  be  urged  that  such  conduct  as  that  of  this  convict 
must  be  encouraged  in  order  to  promote  good  discipline  in  the 
prison.  If  this  be  true,  a  liberal  reward  in  money  might  be 
offered :  but  the  principle  is  a  wrong  one.  Assaults  on  keepers 
should  be  checked  by  severe  penalties,  not  by  pardons  to  those 
who  take  the  keeper's  part.  This  latter  method  may  be  con- 
sistently employed  when  the  State  pays  rewards  to  members  of 
the  community  outside  of  jail  who  act  as  peacemakers ;  no 
longer  punishing  the  man  that  assaults  another,  but  paj'ing  the 
man  that  hinders  the  assault  from  being  fatal. 

There  follow  a  large  number  of  cases  that  may,  to  save  time, 
be  grouped  together.  The  grounds  of  pardon  are  here  :  many 
recommendations;  the  prisoner  to  leave  the  State,  to  enter 
business,  to  settle  an  estate ;  youth ;  ignorance ;  previous  good 
character;  the  prisoner  led  into  crime  by  others;  mitigating 
circumstances ;  inability  to  pay  fine ;  weakness  of  prisoners' 
intellect 

It  may  be  said  in  general  that  these  grounds  are  not  to  be 
held  to  relieve  criminals  from  punishment  Recommendations 
are  obviously  to  be  obtained  according  to  the  station  in  life  of 
the  prisoner  and  the  political  and  social  influence  that  he  can 
command.  But  it  is  just  as  important  that  a  person  of  high 
position  that  commits  a  crime  should  be  punished,  as  that  one 
of  low  degree  should  be,  perhaps  even  more  important,  for  the 
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lower  classes,  as  already  pointed  out,  are  on  the  watch  for  any 
partiality  in  the  execution  of  the  laws,  as  a  justification  for 
breaking  them.  So  the  fact  that  a  criminal  will  leave  the  State, 
points  to  the  fact  that  criminals  thus  pardoned  will  enter  the 
State;  It  is  certainly  a  disregard  of  the  comity  that  should 
prevail  between  communities.  So  a  chance  to  enter  business 
is  of  course  very  much  to  be  desired  for  a  criminal  when  his 
term  of  punishment  has  expired,  but  it  does  not  appear  reason- 
able that  punishment  should  be  remitted  on  this  account  And 
the  fact  that  a  prisoner  is  needed  to  settle  the  estate  of  his 
father  cannot  be  held  to  be  a  fit  ground  for  exemption  from 
pauishment  So  with  youth,  ignorance,  good  character,  and 
other  mitigating  circumstances ;  these  are  all  taken  into  account 
by  the  law,  and  have  been  weighed  by  the  judge  and  jury,  and 
yet  sentence  has  been  pronounced.  They  should  not  be  again 
brought  forward  to  do  away  with  the  sentence  that  was  given 
in  view  of  them.  The  fact  that  the  prisoner  was  led  into  crime 
by  others  does  not  acquit  him  of  blame.  The  fact  that  he  is 
unable  to  pay  his  fine  should  not  relieve  him  from  punish- 
ment ;  unless  the  fine  was  additional  to  imprisonment,  when  it 
becomes  a  debt,  and  freedom  from  imprisonment  for  debt 
should  be  provided  by  law.  And  the  fact  that  the  prisoner  is 
of  unsound  mind  is  a  fact  to  be  settled  by  the  jury  at  the  time 
of  trial. 

It  is  of  course  impossible  to  follow  out  the  argument  in 
detail  in  all  these  cases,  but  they  may  be  safely  tested  in  this 
way.  Are  the  grounds  alleged  for  pardon  such  that  they  could 
have  been  considered  by  the  judge  and  jury  at  the  time  of 
trial?  If  so,  it  is  more  likely  that  the  judge  and  jury  have 
arrived  at  a  right  conclusion  by  devoting  their  time  to  a  fair 
hearing  of  the  evidence  on  both  sides,  than  that  the  governor 
should  arrive  at  a  right  conclusion  by  an  unavoidably  hasty 
consideration  of  the  entreaties  and  witnesses  on  one  side  only. 
It  must  not  be  lost  sight  of  that  the  governor  of  a  large  State 
can,  in  the  nature  of  the  case,  devote  but  a  small  portion  of  his 
time  to  this  department  of  his  duties.  If  he  have  to  consider 
fifteen  hundred  applications  during  the  year,  that  would  suppose 
that  he  can  consider  five  every  day,  to  do  which  with  any 
regard  to  justice  would  certainly  occupy  most  of  his  waking 
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hours.  If  governors  nowadays  were  statesmen  of  the  type  of 
the  framers  of  our  constitution,  this  dangerous  power  might  be 
with  safety  left  in  their  hands ;  but  fidelity  to  duty  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  dictates  of  policy  is  not  the  distinguishing  feature 
of  our  public  functionaries.* 

In  the  cases  we  have  now  considered,  the  pardoning  power 
must  be  regarded  as  defeating  the  ends  of  justice :  both  because 
it  is  impossible  that  the  executive  should  have  a  better  knowl- 
edge of  the  facts  than  the  courts,  and  because  if  the  grounds 
assigned  for  pardon  are  proper  in  one  case,  it  is  partial  and 
unjust  that  they  should  not  be  established  by  law  rather  than 

*  Extract  from  the  Life  of  John  Jay,  toI.  I,  page  396. 

"  The  petitions  for  pardon  were  numerous  and  they  were  frequently  presented 
under  circumstances  which  required  great  firmness  to  resist  them.  In  two 
instances  the  governors  of  neighboring  States  applied  to  him  by  letter,  soliciting 
the  pardon  of  convicts  from  their  States,  who  happened  to  be  respectably  con- 
nected. In  another  case  the  clergy,  magistrates,  and  inhabitants  of  a  town  in 
Ck)nnecticut  united  in  a  petition  in  behalf  of  a  fellow-townsman.  But  perhaps  in 
no  instance  did  the  governor  find  it  more  diflQcult  to  withstand  the  solicitations  of 
his  friends,  and  the  impulses  of  his  own  feelings,  as  in  one  which  excited  a  general 
and  painful  interest  The  son  of  a  worthy  revolutionary  officer,  who  had  lost  a 
limb  in  the  public  service,  had  been  convicted  of  forgery  and  sentenced  to  im- 
prisonment for  life.  The  aged  and  broken-hearted  parent  repaired  from  a  distant 
part  of  the  State  to  the  capital  to  invoke  in  person  the  clemency  of  the  executive, 
bringing  with  him  from  the  towns  through  which  he  passed  petitions  urging  his 
suit;  while  the  governor's  most  confidential  friends,  and  the  great  officers  of 
State,  solicited  him  in  private,  to  liberate  tlie  prisoner  in  consideration  of  the 
father.  But  *'  all  was  in  vain.''  The  following  letter  seems  to  have  been  written 
on  this  occasion,  to  Genera)  Williams. 

**  Sir  : — I  have  been  favored  with  yours  of  the ,  mentioning  that  the  friends 

of are  anxious  for  his  release  from  prison,  and  that  the  people  appear 

to  be  satisfied  with  the  punishment  he  has  received.  How  far  these  circumstances 
afford  proper  reasons  and  principles  whereon  to  found  a  pardon,  is  a  question 
which  after  due  consideration  will  not,  I  presume,  appear  very  difficult  to  decide. 

The  power  of  pardoning  is  committed  by  the  constitution  to  the  prudence  and 
discretion,  and  not  to  the  wishes  or  feelings  of  the  governor.  If  it  was  com- 
mitted to  the  latter  very  few  convicts  would  be  long  imprisoned.  I  believe  it  to 
be  my  duty  to  pardon  all  who  in  my  judgment  ought  to  be  pardoned,  and  to 
refuse  pardons  to  all  who  on  principles  of  sound  policy  and  justice  ought  not  to 
have  them.  To  pardon  or  not  to  pardon  does  not  depend  on  my  will,  but  on  my 
judgment;  and  for  the  impartial  and  discreet  exercise  of  this  authority  I  am  and 
ought  to  be  highly  responsible. 

I  am,  sir,  your  most  obedient  servant, 

JOHN  JAY." 
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by  the  caprice  of  successive  governors.  There  remains  a  more 
important  class  of  cases  where  justice  is  sometimes  obviously 
outraged  by  the  infliction  of  punishment,  and  where  some  such 
expedient  as  the  pardoning  power  may  well  be  regarded  as 
indispensabla 

In  a  number  of  cases  the  law  has  been  changed  since  sentence 
was  pronounced ;  a  criminal,  for  example,  was  sentenced  for  ten 
years  for  an  offense  afterwards  made  punishable  by  five  years 
imprisonment  It  is  held  that  the  prisoner  should  have  the 
benefit  of  this  change.  Ex  post  facto  laws  are  prohibited  be- 
cause it  it  unjust  that  a  man  be  punished  for  an  act  that  was 
not  punishable  at  the  time  it  was  committed.  A  rigid  applica- 
tion of  this  principle  would  require  that  a  man  suflfer  the  pen- 
alty attached  to  his  offense  when  he  committed  it.  He  had  the 
consequences  of  his  act  in  view,  he  knew  what  he  had  to  ex- 
pect if  convicted,  and  if  his  trial  was  fair  he  has  no  ground  for 
complaint.  The  fact  that  the  penalty  has  been  changed  since 
his  act  was  committed  could  have  had  no  influence  on  his  action. 
But  it  is  not  necessary  to  press  this  principle  to  an  extreme. 
The  law-making  power  could  have  easily  inserted  in  the 
changed  law  a  provision  that  offenders  under  the  old  law 
should  be  set  free  after  they  had  served  the  shortened  term. 
If  the  old  law  was  regarded  as  unjust,  a  common  regard  for 
justice  would  require  that  this  be  done.  The  fact  that  no  such 
provision  was  made,  must  be  taken  to  show  that  it  was  not  in- 
tended that  the  new  law  should  be  retro-active.  In  a  matter  so 
plainly  within  the  ken  and  power  of  the  legislature,  the  in- 
trusion of  the  pardoning  power  is  to  be  regretted.  But  a  study 
of  the  Parable  of  the  Laborers  in  the  Vinej^ard  will  show  that 
the  injustice  in  these  cases  is  apparent  only  and  not  real. 

In  a  few  cases  the  ground  assigned  for  pardon  is  the  belief 
of  the  prison  keepers  that  the  convict  is  reformed.  This  is  a 
legitimate  reason  for  relaxing  the  severity  of  punishment,  and 
is,  by  a  very  wise  provision  in  some  States,  allowed  to  shoi*ten 
the  term  of  confinement;  or  strictly  speaking,  good  behavior 
is  allowed  this  encouragement.  But  to  pardon  a  man  when 
his  keepers  believe  he  is  reformed  is  to  constitute  them  a  court 
of  justice,  with  no  security  that  justice  will  be  regarded.  Or 
if  this  be  legitimate,  then  it  should  be  so  stated  in  the  law, 
that  all  may  have  equal  treatment 
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The  practice  of  pardoning  offenders  who  are  at  the  point  of 
death  or  incurably  diseased,  in  order  that  they  may  enjoy  the 
comforts  of  home,  must  be  held  to  be  humane,  and  with  proper 
safeguards  unobjectionable.  But  there  is  no  need  of  employ- 
ing the  governor  to  decide  in  such  cases.  It  is  plain  that  he 
has  not  the  time  at  his  command,  and  it  must  often  occur  that 
painful  injustice  is  done  by  his  inability  to  attend  at  once  to 
cases  that  demand  instant  action.  In  fact,  it  is  several  times 
reported  that  the  pardon  reached  the  prison  after  the  death  of 
the  prisoner.  The  certificate  of  the  attending  physician  might 
be  made  by  law  as  efficacious  as  the  governor's  pardon.  There 
would  doubtless  be  abuses,  but  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  the 
governor  now  acts  on  the  advice  of  the  physician,  and  the 
abuses  would  be  perhaps  fewer  if  one  person  were  responsible 
rather  than  two.  In  any  case,  the  matter  should  be  regulated 
by  law,  not  by  the  chance  of  the  governor's  being  able  to  act  in 
time. 

A  prisoner  is  sometimes  pardoned  in  order  to  bear  witness 
against  a  more  serious  offender.  If  the  testimony  of  a  convict 
is  unworthy  of  credence,  will  the  fact  that  he  has  been  par- 
doned make  it  worthy  ?  If  there  are  legal  technicalities  in 
the  way  of  using  such  testimony,  they  are  founded  in  wisdom 
or  they  are  not.  If  they  are,  they  should  be  respected,  and  if 
they  are  not,  they  should  not  be  evaded,  but  the  law  should  be 
improved. 

The  remaining  cases  may  be  briefly  summed  up  as  cases 
where  it  is  held  that  the  punishment  is  too  severe  for  the  offense, 
where  there  is  doubt  as  to  the  guilt  of  the  prisoner,  or  where 
there  is  clear  proof  of  his  innocence.  As  to  the  first  we  must 
enquire  as  before,  whether  it  is  likely  that  the  governor  is  bet- 
ter able  to  arrive  at  the  truth  than  a  court  of  justice.  If  there 
is  no  new  evidence  in  the  case  the  answer  must  be  in  the  nega- 
tive If  there  is  new  evidence,  then,  as  well  as  where  there  is 
doubt  of  guilt  or  proof  of  innocence,  punishment  should  cer- 
tainly not  be  inflicted.  But  it  by  no  means  follows  that  a  par- 
don should  be  granted.  This  is  in  many  instances  no  remedy 
for  the  injustice  done.  If  a  man  has  been  pronounced  guilty  of  a 
crime  of  which  he  is  innocent,  the  injustice  can  only  be  re- 
paired by  a  full  and  fair  acquittal  in  a  court  of  justice.     Par- 
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dons  are  granted  for  too  many  other  reasons  to  answer  as  a 
proof  of  innocence.  That  provision  of  law  which  forbids  a 
judge  to  grant  relief  after  sentence  has  been  pronounced,  even 
though  it  then  appears  that  the  prisoner  is  innocent,  must  result 
in  injustice.  A  new  trial  should  be  granted  whenever  satis ^ 
fkctory  proof  is  offered  that  evidence  likely  to  change  the  ver- 
dict can  be  produced  ;  provided,  of  course,  it  be  new  evidence, 
such  as  could  not  have  been  offered  at  the  first  trial.  On  the 
presentation  of  satisfactory  reasons,  to  be  determined  by  law, 
the  court  of  errors  or  appeals  might  be  empowered  to  order 
another  trial,  or  itself  to  re-open  the  case.  Or  a  court  might  be 
constituted  for  the  sole  purpose  of  hearing  appeals  in  criminal 
cases,  the  grounds  of  appeal  being  of  course  prescribed  by  law 
and  not  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  court  As  it  is  now,  the 
governor  is  really  a  court  of  appeals.  But  how  can  justice  be 
done  by  a  court  of  one  judge,  with  little  time  in  any  case  to  de- 
vote to  a  duty  for  which  all  of  his  time  would  not  be  enough  ; 
exposed  to  influences  of  all  kinds,  and  hearing  whatever  ap- 
peals, groundless  or  otherwise,  any  one  may  choose  to  present ; 
a  court  that  owes  its  existence  to  the  favors  of  politicians  and 
that  must  treat  their  requests  with  deference ;  a  court  where 
only  the  piteous  side  of  justice  is  presented  by  the  friends  of 
the  criminal,  while  the  interests  of  the  community  have  no 
advocate  to  plead  their  cause  !  Such  a  court  has  all  the  faults 
that  a  court  can  have. 

It  may,  however,  be  urged  that  until  the  necessary  altera- 
tions in  law  have  been  made,  the  pardoning  power  should  re- 
main. This  is  really  the  fallacy  pointed  out  in  the  remarks  of 
Kent.  It  may  safely  be  said  that  as  long  as  there  are  pro- 
visions to  repair  the  effects  of  carelessness  and  ignorance,  the 
careless  and  ignorant  will  not  trouble  themselves  to  improve. 
If  the  l^islature  will  vote  a  deficiency  bill  for  every  excess  of 
expenditure  over  appropriation,  the  appropriations  will  always 
be  exceeded.  And  if  the  executive  will  repair  the  damage 
done  by  bad  laws,  the  legislature  will  not  mend  them.  Presi- 
dent Grant  pointed  out  the  true  principle  in  his  first  message, 
thongh  he  may  have  since  forgotten  it  He  said  that  the  proper 
way  to  secure  good  laws  was  to.  rigidly  enforce  the  bad  ones. 
Let  the  governor  decline  to  pardon,  but  let  him  report  to  the 
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legislature  the  cases  where  injustice  is  worked  by  the  laws,  and 
leave  them  their  proper  responsibility  of  making  laws  that  will 
not  work  injustice.  The  governor  now  repoila  cases  where 
the  judge  and  jury  seem  to  have  thought  that  it  made  little  dif- 
ference what  their  verdict  and  sentence  was,  for  the  governor 
would  rectify  it  if  it  was  unjust  Were  they  altogether  wrong 
in  this  view  ?  Is  not  this  the  natural  consequence  of  a  system 
where  one  man  can  overthrow  the  proceedings  of  judge  and  jury 
because  he  thinks  the  oflTense  was  done  in  a  drunken  frolic,  or 
the  result  of  carelessness  rather  than  criminal  intent,  or  the 
prisoner  should  have  had  better  counsel,  or  the  evil  conse- 
quences of  the  crime  were  not  very  serious,  after  all? 

A  searching  critic  may  still  say :  '*  Granted  all  this,  but 
with  changing  circumstances  there  must  ever  arise  new  and  un- 
foreseen contingencies,  that  would  not  fall  under  the  conditions 
legally  specified  as  necessary  for  granting  an  appeal.  Here 
without  the  pardoning  power  there  would  inevitably  result  gross 
injustice."  This  is  in  the  main  correct,  but  the  remedy  should 
be  in  the  power  of  reprieve,  not  of  pardon.  Punishment  should 
be  suspended  until  after  the  next  session  of  the  legislature; 
when  if  they  chose  to  take  no  action  in  the  matter  after  their 
attention  had  been  called  to  the  injustice  of  their  laws,  there- 
sponsibility  would  rest  with  them.  Such  a  power  of  reprieve 
is  (or  has  been)  granted  to  the  governor,  in  certain  cases,  by 
the  State  of  Vermont 

It  may  occur  to  one  acquainted  with  the  constitutions  of  the 
different  States,  that  in  New  Jersey  there  is  a  court  of  pardons, 
and  that  the  governor  has  no  powers  in  this  matter  except  as  a 
member  of  this  court  Here  then  we  might  expect  to  find  a 
more  perfect  administration  of  justice  and  less  crime  than  in 
other  States.  But  in  point  of  fact  there  are  more  pardons 
granted  in  New  Jersey  than  in  most  States,  the  number  par- 
doned from  the  State  prison  having  exceeded  130  in  a  single 
year  of  late,  (one-sixth  part  of  the  whole  number  of  convicts,) 
while  the  amount  of  crime,  if  measured  by  the  number  of  con- 
victions, is  very  great  This  does  not  look  very  hopeful  for 
the  proposed  court  of  pardons.  But  the  explanation  of  this 
state  of  affairs  is  not  far  to  seek.  New  Jersey  lies  between 
New  York  and  Philadelphia,  and  whatever  her  laws,  must  be 
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exposed  to  the  incursions  of  hosts  of  the  criminal  class.  This 
will  explain  the  large  amount  of  crime.  The  number  of  par- 
dons is  to  be  explained  by  the  fact  that  there  are  no  laws  regu- 
lating appeals  for  pardon  or  the  granting  them,  but  eveiything 
is  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  court  Of  course,  this  method  of 
constituting  a  court  of  pardons  is  better  than  to  leave  every- 
thing in  the  hands  of  the  governor.  But  it  is  better  only  in  this 
respect,  that  the  number  of  judges  may  cause  more  fairness  in 
decision.  The  judges  (the  governor,  lieutenant  governor,  and 
six  judges  of  the  court  of  appeals  constitute  the  court)  are 
still  overworked,  and  are  not,  in  any  proper  sense  of  the  word, 
a  court,  for  they  have  no  laws  to  guide  them.  They  at  once 
make  the  law  by  which  pardons  are  bestowed,  decide  whether  a 
prisoner  is  to  come  within  that  law,  and  execute  their  own  sen- 
tence ;  a  union  of  the  three  functions  of  government  that  is  uni- 
versal!}'' condemned.  In  justice  to  this  court  of  New  Jersey, 
it  should  be  added  that  of  late  years  the  number  of  occupants 
of  the  State  prison  has  been  twice,  and  almost  three  times  the 
number  for  which  the  buildings  were  intended,  and  the  court 
of  pardons  may  well  have  felt  that  common  decency  required 
that  such  overcrowding  should  not  be  perpetrated  in  the  name 
of  the  State.  It  must  still  be  maintained,  however,  that  the 
providing  of  prisons  for  those  who  are  sentenced  to  confine- 
ment by  their  laws,  is  the  proper  business  of  th^  legislature, 
and  that  they  will  attend  to  this  matter  much  more  quickly  if 
the  court  of  pardons  will  not  repair  the  consequences  of  their 
neglect 

In  the  State  of  Connecticut  pardons  are  granted  by  the  legis- 
lature. In  consequence  of  the  publicity  thus  ensured  the 
Dumber  of  applications  for  pardon  is  not  more  than  thirty  or 
forty  a  year,  while  the  number  granted  is  only  six  to  ten. 
And  it  is  only  fsar  to  allow  that  this  fact  may  have  a  consider- 
able influence  in  causing  the  comparative  immunity  from  crime 
enjoyed  by  this  State.  Although  there  are  many  obvious 
reasons  against  endowing  the  legislature  with  this  power,  it 
yet  seehis  remarkable  that  the  inspectors  of  the  State  prison 
should  recommend,  as  they  recently  did,  that  pardons  should 
be  granted  by  the  governor,  as  in  other  States.  It  is  lo  be 
hoped  that  any  change  that  is  made,  may  be  in  a  different 
directioD. 
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It  may  be  well  to  remind  the  reader  that  it  is  not  the  aim  of 
this  argument  to  secure  greater  severity  in  punishment  It 
may  well  be  that  the  deterrent  eflFect  of  imprisonment  will  not 
be  lessened  by  shortening  the  term.  This  question  can  only  be 
settled  by  experiment  But  no  satisfactory  result  can  be 
reached  unless  the  fundamental  conditions,  equality  and  cer- 
tainty of  punishment,  be  regarded.  The  true  aim  of  punish- 
ment is  mercy.  Not  the  blind,  cruel  mercy  that  sees  only  the 
wretched  criminal,  but  the  more  enlightened  mercy  that  sees 
also  the  sufferings  he  has  caused.  Sympathy  belongs  not  only 
to  the  murderer  but  to  the  victim  of  murder,  and  to  his  family 
and  friends.  As  we  enlarge  our  view  it  becomes  more  and 
more  clear  that  the  pardon  of  a  criminal  is  but  a  refinement  of 
cruelty  to  those  who  are  tempted  to  crime,  teaching  them  that  they 
may  hope  to  avert  those  consequences  of  their  acts  that  the 
very  existence  of  civilization  requires  shall  not  be  averted;  a 
lesson  that  men  are  only  too  ready  to  learn.  Sooner  or  later,  a 
misguided  leniency  will  bring  its  sure  result  in  an  increjise  of 
crime;  and  then  follows  the  injustice  of  a  sudden  access  of 
severity  in  the  execution  of  the  laws.  First,  men  are  told  that 
they  may  hope  for  milder  punishment  than  the  laws  provide  ; 
then,  when  they  have  learned  the  lesson  and  act  accordingly, 
faith  is  broken  with  them  and  the  full  penalty  of  the  law  is 
inflicted.  When  men  can  hope  for  favor*  they  will  cease  to 
fear  justice. 

The  main  points  of  this  somewhat  prolonged  argument  may 
be  with  advantage  briefly  summed  up  in  conclusion.  We  saw 
that  punishment  in  some  form  is  an  unavoidable  evil;  that 
unless  the  absurdity  be  committed  of  maintaining  that  all  acts 
must  be  followed  by  the  same  consequences,  those  acts  which 
are  injurious  to  the  community  must  be  followed  by  more 
unpleasant  consequences  than  others ;  and  that  these  unpleasant 
consequences  constitute  punishment,  because  they  tend  to  deter 
from  the  acts  which  they  attend.  But  unfortunately  these 
consequences  are  unpleasant,  not  only  to  the  doers  of  the 
obnoxious  acts,  but  to  others.  The  infliction  of  punishment  is 
painful  to  the  innocent  as  well  as  the  guilty.  And  while 
justice  requires  that  punishment  should  not  be  inflicted  during 
the  heat  of  indignation  that  follows  the  crime,  yet  when  this 
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indignatioD  is  allowed  to  cool,  the  motive  to  punish  has  in  great 
part  disapi)eared.  Hence  arises  the  disposition  to  do  away 
with  punishment,  wholly  or  partly,  that  is,  to  pardon.  It  was 
seen  that  this  might  be  safely  done  in  the  family,  because  the 
nature  of  wrong  acts  could  be  there  explained,  so  that  the  relief 
from  punishment  need  not  result  in  increase  of  wrong-doing. 
And  it  ifl  easy  to  suppose  that  the  State  stands  to  its  subjects 
in  the  relation  of  a  father  to  his  children.  The  mistake  soon 
appears.  We  find  that  it  is  hopeless  for  the  State  to  attain 
such  acquaintance  with  all  its  offendini:  subjects  as  to  be  able 
to  judge  when  punishment  may  be  remitted  to  their  advantage. 
And  even  if  this  were  not  the  case  it  would  yet  be  utterly 
impossible  for  the  State  to  explain  to  that  ignorant  multitude 
that  will  grow  up  into  habits  of  crime,  the  grounds  on  which 
pardons  are  granted,  so  that  they  will  not  look  on  them  as 
reasons  for  hoping  that  they  may  escape  punishment.  It  was 
admitted,  however,  that  this  belief  in  the  parental  functions  of 
the  State  is  still  widely  prevalent,  owing  perhaps  to  the  poetic 
glamour  that  surrounds  the  oflSce  of  king,  and  the  slowly  dying 
belief  in  his  divine  authority. 

Abandoning  this  view  and  adopting  the  theory  that  the 
State  is  merely  the  people  governing  by  the  choice  of  some  of 
their  number  to  execute  the  laws  which  the  whole  people  have 
agreed  upon,  the  question  arose  whether  the  pardoning  power 
of  the  executive  should  not  be  retained.  The  business  of  the 
State  is  to  enforce  its  laws  in  the  most  effective  way  consistent 
with  justice.  It  is  impossible  to  reward  acts  according  to  their 
real  merits.  But  crime  can  be  repressed  ;  and  the  question 
then  is  whether  pardoning  criminals  tends  to  ;essen  crime,  for 
if  so  the  State  should  pardon  them.  To  answer  this  question 
requires  a  knowledge  of  the  conditions  of  effective  punishment. 
These  were  found  to  be  two :  the  first,  equality,  that  is  that 
like  oflFencea  done  under  like  circumstances  should  receive  like 
punishment  This  forbids  excessively  severe  punishments,  for 
these  must  be  reserved  for  the  most  heinous  crimes.  And  the 
cause  of  the  necessity  of  equality  was  seen  to  lie  in  the  disposi- 
tion of  men  to  justify  themselves  by  any  partiality  shown  in 
the  treatment  of  others,  a  disposition  which  it  is  of  the  highest 
importance  to  modern  society  should   find  no  justification  in 
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the  course  of  the  laws.  The  second  condition  we  found  to  be 
certainty  in  the  execution  of  the  laws.  The  law,  standing  as  a 
rule  of  right  to  common  folk,  should  not  be  variable.  And  if 
there  be  any,  the  slightest,  belief  that  punishment  will  not  be 
inflicted,  the  gaming  propensity  of  men  will,  as  in  the  case  of 
lotteries,  lead  them  to  run  heavier  risks  than  the  odds  warrant 
Any  act  of  the  State,  therefore,  that  hinders  the  effectiveness  of 
these  conditions  must  be  regarded  as  unwise. 

Clearly,  then,  pardon,  if  an  act  of  favor,  is  no  part  of  these 
conditions.  What  justification,  then,  can  be  offered  of  the 
existence  of  this  power?  The  opinions  of  eminent  jurists  were 
quoted,  of  whom  one,  the  Marquis  Beccaria,  was  unable  to 
reconcile  this  power  with  a  sound  system  of  justice.  Black- 
stone,  dazzled  by  the  divine  perfections  of  George  III,  was  seen 
to  be  an  unfit  jiuide  for  modem  times,  while  the  view  of  Kent 
is  exposed  to  two  objections.  It  seems  to  justify  abuses  on  the 
ground  of  the  necessary  imperfection  of  human  justice;  and  it 
assumes  that  the  executive  is  better  able  to  decide  what  is 
required  by  justice  than  a  judge  and  jury.  This  assumption 
was  shown  to  be  unfounded  by  considering  the  amount  of  time 
required  by  the  governor  of  a  large  State  to  examine  all  the 
applications  for  pardon,  compared  with  the  time  at  his  disposal, 
the  lack  of  evidence,  undue  influence,  want  of  publicity  and 
other  conditions.  This  opinion  was  confirmed  by  the  testimony 
of  Governor  Hartranlt  And  the  startling  fact  appeared  that 
long  sentences  often  meant  less  time  in  prison  than  nominally 
shorter  sentences. 

The  objection,  however,  arose,  that  these  abuses,  though 
deplorable,  cannot  be  avoided.  Owing  to  the  imperfection  of 
the  administration  of  justice,  the  innocent  will  sometimes  be 
condemned,  and  it  is  better  that  many  improper  pardons  be 
granted  rather  than  one  proper  one  be  refused.  This  is  but  a 
restatement  of  the  argument  of  Kent,  but  unless  answered  it 
is  decisive.  It  can  be  fully  answered  only  by  an  examination  of 
the  grounds  on  which  pardons  are,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  granted. 
This  examination  showed  that  cases  where  pardons  were 
granted  as  a  matter  of  favor,  were  promotive  of  more  injustice 
than  justice.  That  in  cases  where  there  had  been  a  fair  triah 
and  no  new  evidence  had  appeared,  it  was  unreasonable  to 
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suppose  that  a  person  in  the  circumstances  of  the  governor  of 
a  State  could  decide  so  well  what  was  just  as  a  regularly  con- 
stituted court;  else,  indeed,  what  use  of  judge  and  jury? 
Moreover,  in  cases  where  the  operation  of  the  laws  was  thought 
too  severe,  it  was  pointed  out  that  the  legislature  was  the  pro- 
per body  to  act,  and  that  whatever  tended  to  relieve  them  of 
their  responsibility,  tended  to  perpetuate  the  evils  complained 
o£  And  in  cases  where  after  sentence  was  pronounced  new 
evidence  appeared  that  the  prisoner  was  innocent,  it  plainly 
appeared  that  a  pardon  was  not  the  proper  means  of  remedying 
injustice ;  a  law  rather  should  be  enacted,  fixing  the  conditions 
of  appeal  for  new  trial,  or  a  specially  constituted  court  should 
take  cognizance  of  such  cases,  not,  as  in  New  Jersey,  to  grant 
pardons  at  their  discretion,  but  to  secure  when  necessary  a 
re-trial.  These  cases  embrace  the  entire  subject,  and  in  none 
of  them  does  it  appear  that  the  pardoning  power  should  exist 
Nor  can  we  admit  it  as  a  make-shift  until  something  better 
is  provided  ;  for  to  do  so  removes  the  motive  to  provide  any- 
thing better.  Even  in  cases  that  escaped  all  legal  prevision, 
the  power  of  reprieve  would  be  sufBcient  to  protect  the  inno- 
cent. 

Not  only,  then,  mercy  to  the  criminal  class,  but  the  safety  of 
the  community  requires  that  this  power  be  abolished.  No 
thoughtful  person  can  survey  the  political  future  of  the  United 
States  without  seeing  tljat,  whatever  may  be  the  final  result, 
there  is  to  be  a  season  of  great  peril  to  republican  institutions. 
The  class  of  men  that  will  henceforth,  for  a  season  at  least, 
occupy  the  position  of  governor,  will  not  be  men  of  the  stamp 
of  John  Jay.  Despotic  power  is  not  gained  by  a  standing 
army  only;  the  power  of  emptying  the  prisons  can  be  of 
fearful  service.  Already  the  example  of  some  of  the  Southern 
States  warns  us  what  use  can  be  made  of  this  power  when  once 
the  proletariat  has  learned  its  own  strength.  Equal  and  cer- 
tain justice  is  a  fundamentiil  condition  of  the  existence  of  our 
American  republics.  Under  the  present  system  we  shall  more 
and  more  widely  depart  from  this  condition. 
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Article  IV.— MATTHEW  ARNOLD'S  "LITERATURE  AND 

DOGMA." 

Literature  and  Dogma.  An  Essay  toward  a  better  apprehension  of 
the  Bible.  By  Matthew  Arnold,  D,0.L.  Boston :  James 
R.  Osgood  &  Co. 

With  the  professed  aim  of  this  book  we  must  declare  our- 
selves to  be  in  hearty  sympathy.  Matthew  Arnold  is  certainly 
not  the  only,  nor  the  first  man  that  has  seen  the  necessity  of 
some  religious  re-adjustments,  to  meet  the  existences  of  the  age 
and  of  cfming  ages-re-adjustments  not  of  Ldamental  and 
essential  truths — these  are  "  the  same  yesterday,  to-day,  and  for- 
ever,"— but  in  our  modes  of  statement  and  in  our  organic 
arrangements.  Systems  of  religious  thought  and  modes  of 
ecclesiastical  organization  which  to  a  great  extent  originated, 
or  at  least  derived  their  present  form  and  spirit,  from  dark  ages 
of  prevailing  ignorance,  superstition,  and  spiritual  despotism, 
cannot  be  reasonably  presumed  to  be  well  suited  to  an  age  of 
higher  culture,  both  in  the  direction  of  literature  and  of  science, 
than  any  that  has  preceded  it.  Any  man  that  ever  thinks  can 
see — must  see — that  if  Christianity  is  to  stand  up  as  a  control- 
ing  power  in  the  midst  of  the  intense  illumination  of  such  an 
age,  it  must  be  by  completely  divesting  herself  of  all  those 
forms  of  thought  and  government  with  which  she  has  allied 
herself  in  the  dark  and  gloomy  ages  through  which  she  has 
made  her  way.  The  assumption  is  not  an  unreasonable  one, 
that  in  her  progress  through  these  ages,  she  may  have  absorbed 
into  herself  more  or  less  of  what  Mr.  Arnold  calls  *' extra  be- 
lief," not  pertaining  to  her  as  she  came  from  her  divine  author ; 
and  that  that  "extra  belief"  obscures  her  great  essential  truths, 
and  places  her  under  a  necessity  of  defending  much  that  is  in- 
defensible, and  in  attempting  to  defend  which  she  must  be 
easily  vanquished  by  her  enemies.  If  she  is  to  stand  and  be 
mighty  in  an  age  of  literature  and  science  and  culture,  it  must 
be  by  putting  oflF  all  these  old  and  tattered  and  filthy  garments, 
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in  which  benighted  men  and  ages  have  arrayed  her,  and  wear- 
ing only  those  beautiful  gannents  of  purity  and  charity  in 
which  she  was  originally  arrayed. 

The  question  really  and  fairly  at  issue  between  Christianity 
and  those  enemies  who  assail  it  from  the  side  of  culture  and 
science,  is  not  whether  the  system  of  speculative  thought  rela- 
tive to  the  topics  with  which  Christianity  is  conversant  that 
has  come  down  to  us  from  the  times  of  Augustine,  or  that 
ecclesiastical  system  which  grew  up  in  the  declining  period  of 
the  Roman  Empire,  can  be  successfully  defended  ;  but  whether 
the  religion  of  the  Bible  can  be  defended.  No  man  has  any 
claim  to  be  considered  a  true  friend  of  the  Christian  cause  who 
will  not  recognize  this  distinction,  and  who  will  not  unite  his 
best  endeavors  with  those  of  all  good  men  of  all  parties,  in  an 
effort  to  eliminate  from  Christianity,  as  it  now  appears  before 
the  world,  all  foreign  elements  which  have  been  incorporated 
with  it  in  bygone  ages  of  darkness  and  ignorance,  and  present 
it  to  the  men  of  this  age  in  the  purity  and  simplicity  of  its 
original  conception  in  the  thought  of  its  Founder. 

Mr.  Arnold  professes  to  have  this  end  only  in  view  in  the 
book  we  have  in  hand.  This  avowed  aim  of  the  book  is  com- 
mendable. Such  a  re-adjustment  of  the  Christianity  of  our  day 
is  a  necessity  of  the  nineteenth  century.  It  is  a  condition  of 
its  successful  vindication  against  the  assaults  of  its  modern  ene- 
mi^,  and  of  its  being  accepted  by  those  populations  of  the 
world  to  whom  it  is  now  cflFered  by  the  Christian  missionary, 
and  of  its  prevalence  and  beneficent  power  in  coming  ages.  So 
far  we  have  no  controversy  with  our  author. 

But  has  he  succeeded  in  the  re-adjustment  which  he  has  pro- 
posed and  attempted  ?  We  propose  in  this  Essay  to  answer 
this  question,  and  very  freely  to  point  out  the  very  grave  and, 
IS  it  seems  to  us,  fatal  errors  into  which  he  has  fallen.  That 
we  may  do  this  justly  and  fairly,  it  is  incumbent  on  us  first  to 
give  attention  to  the  central  idea  of  the  book,  for  it  has  a  central 
idea,  of  which  the  author  is  never  unmindful.  It  is  very  fairly 
indicated  by  the  title,  "Literature  and  Dogma/*  It  may  be 
thus  stated,  that  the  language  of  the  Bible  is  that  of  literature, 
and  not  of  dogmatism  ;  that  it  is  to  be  treated  as  the  language 
of  the  people  and  not  of  system-makers  and  dogmatists ;  and 
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that  whenever  this  rule  is  violated  great  injustice  is  done  to  the 
book,  and  its  teachings  are  likely  to  be  greatly  perverted  and 
distorted. 

The  correctness  of  this  position  we  cannot  for  one  moment 
hesitate  to  concede.  The  Bible  may  contain  the  elements  out 
of  which  a  system  of  theology  can  be  constructed.  But  if  it 
does  contain  such  materials,  they  are  not  systematically  stated 
in  logical  form.  It  is  not  a  book  of  dogmatic  propositions  and 
terms  employed  with  technical  accuracy.  Its  forms  of  presenta- 
tion are  popular  and  concrete,  and  its  language  is  that  of  the 
people.  On  this  point,  therefore,  we  think  no  intelligent  advo- 
cate of  the  Bible  will  have  any  controversy  with  our  author. 

We  meet  the  author,  then,  on  his  own  chosen  ground  of  lit- 
erary criticism.  As  a  critic,  has  he  dealt  fairly  and  wisely  with 
the  Bible  ?  In  order  to  answer  this  question,  let  us  first  ex- 
amine his  treatment  of  two  words,  "God*'  and  "righteousness." 
In  dealing  with  these  two  terms,  the  author  says,  "  If  there  be 
any  thing  with  which  metaphysics  have  nothing  to  do,  and 
where  a  plain  man,  without  skill  to  walk  in  the  arduous  paths 
of  abstruse  reasoning,  may  yet  find  himself  at  home,  it  is  relig- 
ion." This  is  quite  true.  And  yet  if  that  plain  man,  say 
David  or  Isaiah,  has  written  out  an  account  of  his  religious  ex- 
perience and  life,  in  his  own  plain  way,  it  may  be  a  very  im- 
portant qualification  for  the  just  criticism  of  that  composition 
that  the  critic  should  be  a  sound  metaphysician.  It  may  still 
be  true  that  Mr.  Arnold's  being  "  so  notoriously  deficient  in 
every  thing  of  that  kind  "  may  be  a  disqualification,  and  not, 
as  he  claims,  a  qualification  for  the  task  of  literary  criticism  he 
has  undertaken.  He  is  bound  fairly  to  meet  the  question, 
what  did  these  writers  mean  by  the  words  "God  "  and  "right- 
eousness?" They  were  no  dogmatists,  to  be  sure,  but  they 
were  men  for  all  that;  and  if  we  would  know  what  they 
meant  by  such  words,  we  must  inquire  what  are  the  universal 
intuitions  of  the  human  soul  in  relation  to  God  and  moral 
duty  ?  No  man  can  answer  this  question  without  metaphysical 
speculation  and  abstruse  reasoning,  and  no  man  who  has  not  so 
qualified  himself  can  be  a  sound  critic  of  the  theology  and  mor- 
ality of  the  Bible. 
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Mr.  Arnold  says,  *' morality"  represents  for  everybody  a 
thoroughly  definite  and  ascertained  idea."  And  yet  it  cannot 
be  denied  that  men's  ideas  of  morality  have  differed  through  as 
wide  a  range  as  their  ideas  of  God.  In  no  one  thing  have  the 
teachings  of  the  Bible  done  more  for  mankind  than  by  render- 
ing their  idea  of  moral  duty  clear,  definite,  and  comprehensive. 
At  the  present  time,  the  moral  teaching  of  the  Bible  is  not  more 
accurately  comprehended  than  its  teachings  respecting  God. 
The  morality  of  the  Bible  is  like  its  idea  of  God,  progressive 
through  all  the  ages  over  which  divine  revelation  extends,  and 
both  ideas  culminate  at  last  in  Jesus  Christ 

The  author  is  perfectly  right  in  maintaining  that  "  righteous- 
ness is  a  special  object  of  Bible  religion."  It  is  its  whole  ob- 
ject, its  sole  aim.  But  he  fails  greatly  when  he  asserts  that 
religion  is  ** conduct,"  and  "conduct  is  three-JourUis  of  life,^^  If 
religion  is  conduct,  then  conduct  is  the  whole  of  life.  Our 
author  makes  conduct  to  respect  the  regulation  of  all  those  ap- 
petites which  have  reference  to  the  preservation  of  life  and  the 
repro<luction  of  the  race.  But  if  religion  is  conduct,  then  con- 
duct is  the  regulation  of  all  our  appetites,  desires,  and  propen- 
sities. It  is  true,  religion  does  not  teach  sssthetics,  but  it  does 
prescribe  the  ends  and  aims  to  which  aesthetic  culture  is  to  be 
consecrated,  and  the  limit  to  which,  in  the  case  of  each  indi- 
ridiial,  it  may  be  pursued.  The  law  of  morality  is  truly 
enunciated  by  the  Apostle:  ''Whether,  therefore,  ye  eat  or 
drink,  or  whatever  ye  do,  do  all  to  the  glory  of  God."  If  God 
has  fitted  one  to  do  more  for  human  well-being  by  the  creations 
of  the  artist  than  in  any  other  way,  religion  prescribes  such  a 
use  of  that  man^s  life  as  a  high  moral  duty,  as  truly  as  it  forbids 
him  to  waste  his  talents  in  sensuality  and  debauchery.  All, 
therefore,  which  our  author  says  of  religion  having  reference 
to  "three-fourths  of  life"  falls  to  the  ground.  Righteousness 
is  not  the  mere  regulation  of  the  appetites  which  relate  to  self- 
preservation  and  the  reproduction  of  the  race.  It  suggests  the 
only  true  aim  of  all  life,  and  furnishes  the  proper  impelling 
power  to  all  our  activities.  I  ought,  not  only  teaches  me  to  re- 
strain my  appetites  within  the  limits  of  moderation,  but  to  love 
my  neighbor  as  myself,  and  fully  to  exert  my  active  powers  in 
efforts  to  promote  universal  well-being.     loughtj  is  an  original 
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intuition  of  human  reason,  informed,  enlightened,  exalted  by 
the  teachings  of  Moses  and  the  Prophets,  and  perfected  by  the 
wondrous  words  and  still  more  wondrous  deeds  and  voluntarily 
endured  sufferings  of  the  Man  Christ  Jesus.  Mr.  Arnold  has 
failed  in  his  criticism,  both  by  not  apprehending  morality  as  an 
original  intuition  of  reason,  and  by  not  appreciating  its  ma- 
turity and  completion  in  the  life  and  death  of  the  Christ  of 
God. 

He  has  drawn  a  distinction  between  morality  and  religion, 
but  in  this  he  again  fails.  Morality  he  makes  to  be  mere 
ethics,  practical  duty.  Religion  is  *•  ethics  heightened,  en- 
kindled, lit  up  by  feeling."  He  quotes  many  examples  of  the 
use  of  language  to  sustain  this  distinction.  To  economize 
space,  we  must  make  one  serve  as  a  specimen  of  them  all.  He 
quotes  Cicero  as  saying,  **  Hold  oflf  from  sensuality,  for  if  you 
give  yourself  up  to  it,  you  will  find  youreelf  unable  to  think  of 
any  thing  else."  "This,"  he  says,  "is  morality."  In  contrast 
with  this  he  quotes  our  Lord's  words,  "  Blessed  are  the  pure  in 
heart,  for  they  shall  see  God,"  as  a  specimen  of  religion.  We 
willingly  accept  the  two  examples  as  fairly  exemplifying  the 
diflFerence  between  morality  and  religion.  But  has  Mr.  Arnold 
truly  indicated  the  diflFerence  between  them  ?  Is  it  merely  a 
diflFerence  in  the  amount  of  feeling  manifested  in  the  two  cases  ? 
We  can  have  very  little  confidence  in  the  criticism  of  the  man 
that  thinks  so.  The  real  diflFerence  is  that  Cicero  presents  mor- 
ality in  its  merely  human  and  earthly  relations.  Jesus  pre- 
sents morality  as  sustained  and  exalted  by  the  known  will  and 
emotions,  and  moral  authority  of  God.  The  former  is  morality 
as  an  atheist  might  look  upon  it ;  the  latter  is  morality  as  it 
must  ever  be  viewed  by  the  devout  worshipper  of  the  God  of 
the  Bible.  This  conducts  us  to  the  true  distinction.  Religion 
is  morality  sustained,  exalted,  and  enforced  by  the  devout 
worship  of  the  only  living  and  true  God  as  revealed  in  the 
Bible. 

This  brings  us  to  examine  the  soundness  of  Mr.  Arnold's 
criticism  in  treating  the  word  "God."  This  is  certainly  the 
most  remarkable  feature  of  the  book.  In  his  treatment  of  this 
topic,  Mr.  Arnold  manifests  a  certain  animosity  and  bitterness 
not  quite  easy,  at  first  sight,  to  be  accounted  for.     It  seems  that 
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OD  some  occasion,  notorious  to  the  English  public,  but  of  no 
special  interest  to  ourselves,  the  Bishop   of  Gloucester  had 
spoken  of  the  "  blessed  truth  that  the  God  of  the  Universe  is  a 
person.^'     This  utterance  of  the  Right  Reverend  Bishop  seems 
to  have  excited  in  Mr.  Arnold's  mind  a  very  remarkable  degree 
of  anger  and  contempt,  which  so  pervade  the  book,  as  almost 
to  suggest  the  suspicion  that  the  book  was  written  to  give 
them  utterance.     Indeed,  we  see  abundant  evidence  that  Mr. 
Arnold  is  maddened  and  rendered  desperate  by  the  arrogant 
assumptions  of  the  English  hierarchy,  and  yet,  like  his  father 
before  him,  so  dazzled  by  its  splendors  as  to  be  blind  to  the 
chains  that  bind  him,  and  to  the  iron  that  enters  into  his  souL 
We  would  like  to  join  the  distinguished  son  of  Dr.  Thomas 
Arnold,  in  a  good  hearty  protest  against  the  hideous  usurpations 
of  the  English  Established  Church.     But  of  our  enjoying  this 
pleasure  we  see  no  prospect     He  says,  "  We  may  leave  all 
questions  about  the  Church,  its  rise  and  its  organizations,  out 
of  sight  altogether.     Mucti  as  is  made  of  them,  they  are  com- 
paratively unimportant**     While  this  is  his  view  of  that  mat- 
ter, it  is  in  our  heart  to  say  to  him.  Dear  critic,  keep  your  tem- 
per.    Things  are  quite  as  well  in  that  direction  as  you  have  any 
right  to  expect  they  will  be.     Under  the  present  organization 
of  the  English  Church  it  is  not  probable  that  her  dignitaries 
will  either  be  more  wise  or  less  arrogant  than  at  present     You 
have  not  nearly  so  much  cause  to  be  angry  on  the  present 
occasion  as  you  seem  to  think  you  have.     It  will  not  be  de- 
nied that  the  word  "  God,''  in  the  Old  Testament  and  the  New, 
is  the  language,  not  of  dogmatism,  but  of  literature,  poetry, 
eloquence.     But  this  doth  not  forbid  the  inquiry,  what  does  it 
mean  ?  for  surely  it  has  meaning.     And  the  only  true  criticism 
is  that  which  can  help  us  to  answer  this   question   rightly. 
There  are  laws  of  language,  and  laws  of  thought,  which  must 
guide  us  in  this  inquiry,  and  such  a  knowledge  of  metaphysics 
as  will  qualify  us  to  understand  these  laws,  we  must  call  to  our 
aid  on  this  occasion.     We  are  quite  aware  that  David  and 
Isaiah  are  not  metaphysical  writers,  but  for  that  very  reason  it 
is  all  the  more  certain  that  they  have  used  language  in  accord- 
ance with  those  laws  of  thought  which  underlie  all  human 
Vnowing  and  believing, 
vou  ixxrv.  7 
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In  examining  this  point  it  is  fair,  first,  to  notice  the  author's 
own  definition  of  the  word  God  as  used  in  the  Bible.  And  yet  we 
ought  not  to  say  definition,  he  does  not  propound  it  as  a  defi- 
nition ;  indeed,  he  would  be  quite  shocked  at  such  a  suggestion. 
He  proposes  that,  in  order  to  disentangle  our  religion  from  all 
the  cavils  of  unbelief,  we  limit  our  notion  of  God  to  the  con- 
ception of  "  an  enduring  power,  not  ourselves,  that  makes  for 
righteousness."  This  conception  he  claims  is  real  and  solid, 
and  capable  of  being  verified.  If  we  will  confine  ourselves  to 
this  restricted  view  of  God,  science  will  go  with  us,  and  the 
schism  between  religion  and  science  will  be  healed.  He  admits 
that  "  the  people  of  Israel  came,  by  tradition,  emotion,  imagina- 
tion, to  attach  more  than  this  plain  sense "  to  the  words  and 
phrases  by  which  God  is  described.  But  this  plain,  restricted 
sense  he  thinks  will  fully  answer  our  purpose  for  bringing  the 
Bible  before  the  mind  of  the  world  as  a  power  for  righteous- 
ness. And  he  would  advise  us,  in  order  to  secure  for  that  book 
its  legitimate  influence  in  the  world,  to  confine  our  conception 
of  God  to  this  cold,  narrow,  and  restricted  definition.  This, 
according  to  Mr.  Arnold,  is  the  result  of  literary  criticism  ap- 
plied to  the  Bible.     Is  it  fair,  is  it  wise,  is  it  just  criticism  ? 

In  our  ignorance,  we  had  supposed  that  a  true  criticism  must 
sympathise  with  the  warmth,  the  glow,  the  fervor  of  literature. 
But  such  criticism  as  this  is  colder  than  the  driest,  hardest 
metaphysics,  and  more  merciless  than  the  dissecting  knife  of 
the  anatomist  The  author  says,  "  by  tradition,  by  emotion, 
by  imagination,  the  Hebrews  no  doubt  came  to  attach  more 
than  this  plain  sense  to  these  phrases."  We  wonder  when 
they  *'came  to"  it?  and  when  the  "tradition"  commenced 
which  betrayed  them  into  such  folly ;  just  such  "  Aberglaube" 
for  all  the  world  as  the  Bishops  of  Winchester  and  Gloucester 
preach  in  our  degenerate  days  I  If  the  Bible  must  be  treated 
thus,  in  order  to  make  it  a  book  capable  of  defence  and  per- 
petuity, it  is  surely  no  book  for  plain  men.  To  interpret 
and  defend  it  requires  more  power  of  abstruse  thought  than  all 
the  dignitaries  of  the  English  Church  lay  claim  to.  A  plain 
man  could  more  easily  master  all  the  intricacies  of  metaphysical 
theology,  than  appreciate  the  application  of  such  a  criticism  to 
the  Psalms  of  David. 
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Let  us  try  it  upon  an  example.  "  As  a  father  pitieth  his 
children  so  the  Lord  pitieth  them  that  fear  him ;  for  He 
knoweth  our  frame,  He  remembereth  that  we  are  dust"  Let  ua 
read  this  according  to  the  conception  of  our  critic.  As  a  father 
pitieth  his  children,  so  "an  enduring  Power,  not  ourselves," 
pitieth  them  that  fear  it :  for  it  knoweth  our  frame,  it  remem- 
bereth that  we  are  dust  We  use  the  impersonal  pronoun  of 
necessity,  in  order  to  carry  out  the  conception  of  our  author. 
For  if  we  use  "  He"  we  at  once  invest  "an  enduring  Power  not 
ourselves"  with  personality,  and  reinstate  that  idea  of  the  per- 
sonality of  God  which  Mr.  Arnold  thinks  it  so  important  to 
eliminate.  Indeed,  we  do  not  eliminate  it  by  using  the  imper- 
sonal pronoun,  for  an  impersonal  Power  can  neither  pity  nor 
kuow.  It  is  impossible  to  reduce  this  grand  utterance  of  the 
Psalmist  within  the  limits  of  this  restricted  conception  of  God, 
without  converting  it  into  absurdity  and  nonsense.  Yet  this 
example  from  the  Old  Testament  is  only  one  of  thousands  which 
might  be  cited.  Such  criticism  would  convert  a  very  large 
portion  of  the  book  into  absurd  and  meaningless  nonsense. 
This,  we  may  be  sure,  is  not  sound,  just  criticism.  We  might 
as  well  subject  the  glorious  human  form  to  the  dissecting  knife 
of  the  anatomist,  in  order  to  secure  its  presentation  in  its  own 
proper  beauty,  as  to  give  the  Bible  into  such  hands  to  secure 
for  it  the  reverence  and  submission  of  an  age  of  culture.  We 
may  be  quite  sure  those  men  of  science  who  assail  the  notion 
of  a  personal  God  with  undisguised  antipathy,  do  not  ask  and 
will  not  accept  at  our  hands  any  such  enervated,  emasculated 
Bible.  They  must  be  converted  to  a  humble  faith  in  that  God 
of  Israel  whom  the  Psalmist  adored  and  loved,  or  they  will 
reject  the  Bible  because  it  draws  all  its  inspiration  and  power 
from  a  doctrine  which  seems  to  them  inconsistent  with  their 
systems  of  science. 

Let  us,  if  possible,  speak  the  whole  truth  in  reference  to  this 
matter.  That  which  offends  in  the  doctrine  of  a  personal  God, 
is  that  worship,  that  affectionate  and  reverential  adoration,  that 
trust  in  a  Heavenly  Father,  that  prayer  to  God  for  help  in  our 
times  of  sorrow  and  conscious  weakness  and  dependence,  that 
devout  belief  in  a  creating  and  ruling  God,  of  which  the  Bible 
is  full,  and  which  can  no  more  be  eliminated  from  the  religion 
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of  the  Bible  than  veins  and  arteries  can  be  eliminated  from 
the  human  body  without  destroying  life.  Criticism  never 
attempted  a  more  hopeless  task  than  that  of  rendering  the 
Bible  acceptable  to  men  who  reject  and  despise  the  doctrine 
that  "  the  God  of  the  Universe  is  a  Person." 

But  Mr.  Arnold  tells  us,  we  are  to  remember  that  those  wri- 
ters who  applied  such  language  to  God  were  poets  and  orators, 
and  therefore  when  under  the  influence  of  emotion  used  personi- 
fication of  course.  All  this  is  mere  anthropomorphism.  Goethe 
is  quoted  as  saying  "  Man  never  knows  how  anthropomorphic  he 
M."  Anthropomorphic,  indeed,  Israel  was,  if  he  believed  in  no 
personal  God.  He  prayed  to  a  power  which  he  did  not  believe 
to  possess  any  personal  attributes,  worshipped  it,  built  altars, 
and  the  tabernacle  in  the  wilderness,  and  the  temple  at 
Jerusalem,  and  solemnly  dedicated  them  to  ii,  and  ages  after 
oflFered  holocausts  to  it  We  are  told  they  were  poets,  orators, 
and  under  the  influence  of  strong  emotion  at  the  clear  percep- 
tion that  "  there  is  an  enduring  power  not  ourselves  that  works 
for  righteousness."  The  men  of  these  modem  ages  have  come 
to  the  knowledge  of  another  enduring  power,  not  ourselves, 
that  works  for  the  order,  and  harmony,  and  perpetuity  of  the 
material  universe.  And  there  have  been  in  these  ages  poets, 
orators,  and  a  great  deal  of  emotion  about  this  newly-found 
power.  But  men  do  not  pray  to  the  force  of  gravity,  they  do 
not  sing  hymns  to  it,  they  do  not  rear  altars  and  temples  for 
its  worship,  they  do  not  talk  of  "serving  it"  and  "pleasing 
it"  Why  was  Israel,  why  are  all  men  so  "anthropomorphic" 
in  speaking  of  God,  even  Goethe  himself?  so  that  when  he 
stood  on  the  top  of  Brocken  the  words  which  rose  naturally  to 
his  lips  were,  "  Lord,  what  is  man  that  thou  mindest  him,  or 
the  son  of  man  that  thou  visitest  him."  "Is  Saul  also  among 
the  prophets?"  Has  Goethe  united  with  the  "Bishops  of  Win- 
chester and  Gloucester"  in  confessing  "the  blessed  truth  that 
the  God  of  the  universe  is  a  person."  This  rank  and  irrepres- 
sible growth  of  all  humanity  has  a  root  somewhere,  and  it  is 
time  we  make  an  honest  effort  to  find  it  This  universal  an- 
thropomorphism is  a  phenomenon  to  be  accounted  for.  And 
we  shall  not  be  deterred  from  an  effort  to  account  for  it  bv 
Kay  solemn  protest  that  Israel  was  not  skilled  in  metaphysical 
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speculations.  Israel  was  human  and  used  language  according 
to  the  same  laws  which  underlie  all  human  speech.  We  must 
discover  what  those  laws  are,  or  we  can  never  soundly  criticise 
the  theological  literature  of  Jew  or  Gentile. 

Why  then  did  Israel  always  invest  "  the  Eternal"  with  per- 
sonal attributes,  not  only  in  his  eloquence,  his  poetry,  but  in 
his  architecture,  in  his  laws,  in  his  armies,  in  the  whole  prac- 
tical life  of  the  nation  ?  And  why  in  this  regard  have  all  men, 
all  nations,  in  all  ages  done  the  same  ? 

One  answer  only  can  satisfy  this  inquiry.  Man — not  Israel 
— not  the  Aryan — not  any  particular  race — but  man,  sees  in 
effect  cause,  in  adaptation  of  means  to  ends  design,  in  design 
purpose,  character,  personality,  in  nature  God,  in  himself  a 
being  made  in  the  image  of  God.  Such  an  intuition  of  God 
explains  the  reason  why  men  worehip  him,  and  pray  to  him, 
and  build  altars  and  temples  and  offer  holocausts  to  him. 
Such  an  intuition  unclouded  by  superstition,  informed  and 
exalted  by  the  influence  of  men  who  had  stood  in  the  very 
presence-chamber  of  divinity,  is  the  inspiring,  life-giving  prin- 
ciple of  the  Old  Testament  and  the  New.  It  was  this  that 
made  the  Psalmist  exclaim,  "  As  a  father  pitieth  his  children, 
so  the  Lord  pitieth  them  that  fear  him."  It  was  this  that  made 
even  Goethe,  with  all  his  contemptuous  unbelief,  exclaim,  in  a 
moment  of  honest  emotion  in  presence  of  nature,  "  Lord,  what  is 
man  that  thou  are  mindful  of  him,  or  the  son  of  man  that  thou 
visitest  him."  In  that  moment  the  great  high  priest  of  godless 
culture  made  an  honest  utterance  of  the  voice  of  nature  that 
spoke  within  him. 

There  is  an  anthropomorphism,  not  only  in  the  Bible,  but  in 
all  literature.  But  it  furnishes  no  explanation  of  the  personal 
attributes  ascribed  to  God  in  the  Bible.  It  is  itself  a  pheno- 
menon needing  to  be  explained.  We  are  told  the  Greeks,  the 
Bomans,  the  Egyptians  personified  the  productive  powers  and 
forces  in  nature.  But  why  did  they  ?  Because  they  saw  in 
nature  every  where  the  manifestation  of  personal  attributes, 
mind,  soul,  will,  character.  Our  minds  manifest  their  powers 
and  workings  only  through  bodily  senses  and  organs.  There- 
fore it  is  that  we  conceive  of  God  and  all  other  spiritual  beings 
anthropomorphically.     If  it  were  possibly  so  to  instruct  and 
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train  the  human  mind,  that  this  intuition  of  mind  in  nature 
should  no  longer  exist,  literature  would  cease  to  be  anthropo- 
morphic. It  would  become  as  atheistic  as  the  coldest  material- 
ist could  desire.  But  to  educate  humanity  out  of  its  original 
intuitions,  is  the  most  hopeless  task  that  science  has  ever  un- 
dertaken. Goethe,  we  have  seen,  could  not  educate  himself 
out  of  the  intuition  of  God  in  nature. 

At  this  stage  of  our  discussion  it  is  perfectly  apparent  why 
Mr.  Arnold  fell  into  error,  when  he  attempted  to  draw  the  line 
between  morality  and  religion.  God,  he  assumed,  is  the  mere 
symbol  of  emotion,  a  mere  creation  of  the  imagination  under 
the  influence  of  strong  feeling.  When  Jesus  said,  **  Blessed 
are  the  pure  in  heart,  for  they  shall  see  God,"  Mr.  Arnold 
assumes  that  it  was  of  course  not  to  be  supposed  that  Jesus 
believed  in  a  personal  God  at  all,  but  that  he  was  speaking 
under  the  influence  of  strong  feeling,  and  therefore  personified 
the  "enduring  power,  not  ourselves,  that  works. for  righteous- 
ness." This  "  religion  is  morality  touched  with  feeling."  Grant 
to  a  man  who  proposes  to  apply  criticism  to  the  elucidation  of 
the  Bible,  the  liberty  of  making  such  assumptions  at  pleasure, 
without  any  necessity  of  even  attempting  the  proof,  and  he 
must  be  a  very  dull  man  if  he  can  not  make  any  thing  out  of 
any  thing.  Yet  such  an  assumption  as  this  Mr.  Arnold  smug- 
gles into  the  very  first  chapter  of  his  book,  without  even  an 
attempt  at  proof.  He  does  it  almost  "on  the  sly."  Verily, 
this  is  the  man  who  is  going  to  make  our  Bible  presentable  to 
an  age  of  culture  and  science,  by  the  application  of  sound  criti- 
cism. For  our  part,  we  must  heartily  join  with  the  Bishops  of 
Winchester  and  Gloucester  in  exulting  in  the  "  blessed  truth 
that  the  God  of  the  universe  is  a  person,"— certainly,  that  the 
God  of  the  Bible  is. 

But  after  all  Mr.  Arnold  tells  us  that  science  will  never  re- 
ceive this  conception  of  God,  because  it  cannot  be  verified. 
What  then  does  the  author  mean  by  verification  ?  Does  he 
mean,  to  test  by  experiment  ?  This  mode  of  verification  is  by 
no  means  possible  through  all  the  realms  of  matter.  By  an 
induction  founded  on  observation  and  experiment  we  establish 
a  law  of  matter.  We  apply  that  law  without  the  slightest  hesi- 
tation to  innumerable  substances  which  we  have  not  examined 
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and  which  it  is  impossible  we  ever  should  examine.  What  is 
our  authority  for  doing  so  ?  Not  experiment,  for  experiment 
we  cannot  have.  Our  only  authority  for  applying  the  law  to 
cases  which  we  have  not  examined  is  dependent  on  an  assump- 
tion which  the  nature  of  the  human  mind  and  the  nature  of 
things  compel  us  to  make,  that  the  universe  is  made  according 
to  a  consistent  and  rational  plan.  Such  is  the  undoubting  con- 
fidence  with  which  the  universal  human  race  receives  that 
assumption,  that  without  the  least  misgiving  we  apply  that  law 
to  the  very  limits  of  the  material  universa  Yet  any  verifica- 
tion of  the  law  outside  the  range  of  observation  and  experi- 
ment, other  than  this  universal  aud  necessary  assumption,  is  in 
the  nature  of  the  case  impossible.  We  can  have  no  verification 
of  any  truth,  except  to  reduce  it  to  some  one  of  those  necessary 
and  universal  assumptions  which  are  the  criteria  of  all  truth. 

This  very  law  of  induction  is  itself  a  sufficient  verification  of 
the  conception  of  a  personal  God.  We  cannot  help  assuming, 
that  the  universe  is  constructed  according  to  a  consistent  and 
rational  plan  ;  and  consistent  and  rational  plan  in  the  creation 
is  an  attribute  of  a  personal  G-od.  It  is  rational  mind  in  nature. 
If  we  have  not  rational  mind,  a  reasonable  plan  in  nature,  it 
not  only  follows  that  we  have  no  God,  but  no  science  as  well. 
Induction  becomes  impossible,  science  perishes,  and  the  universe 
becomes  a  chaos. 

The  rejection  of  the  intuition  of  God  for  the  want  of  verifi- 
cation is  a  virtual  denial  of  mental  or  moral  science.  Take  as 
an  example  moral  accountability.  All  moral  science  rests  on 
the  assumption  that  men  are  morally  free  and  accountable  for 
their  conduct.  But  how  shall  this  assumption  be  "  verified  ?  " 
Not  certainly  by  observation  or  experiment  Observation  and 
experiment  can  decide  nothing  of  the  matter.  In  one  only  way 
can  this  foundation  principle  of  all  moral  science  and  moral  law 
be  verified.  It  is  an  original  intuition — an  assumption  as  in- 
evitable to  a  human  being  as  the  conception  of  his  own  exist- 
ence. If  such  an  intuition  is  not  a  criterion  of  truth,  then  are 
there  no  criteria  of  truth :  moral  science  and  moral  law  are 
mere  chimeras.  The  intuition  of  a  personal  God  in  nature 
needs  no  verification  any  more  than  any  other  necessary  cate- 
goiy  of  the  human  mind.     There  is  nothing  for  it  but  that  men 
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of  science,  meaning  mere  physical  science,  must  live  in  ignor- 
ance and  darkness,  respecting  God,  till  they  can  escape  that  men; 
tal  narrowness  which  disqualifies  them  to  accept  any  truth  which 
cannot  be  verified  by  the  coarse  processes  of  weight  and  meas- 
urement 

We  come,  therefore,  to  theyconclusion  that  the  Bible,  in  re- 
spect to  the  law  of  righteoifsQess  and  the  conception  of  a  per- 
sonal God,  needs  not  for  its  defence,  and  cannot  without  com- 
mitting suicide  accept,  such  help  as  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold  proffers. 

But  our  task  is  by  no  means  yet  done.  Our  author  not  only 
proposes  to  relieve  the  Bible  of  the  doctrine  of  a  personal  God, 
but  of  all  responsibility  for  any  claim  to  either  prophecy  or 
miracle,  or  any  thing  whatever  of  the  supernatural  To  any  of 
our  readers  who  may  not  have  read  the  book,  or  otherwise  be- 
come acquainted  with  the  author's  ideas,  it  must  seem  a  puzzle 
how  any  one  can  wholly  reject  the  supernatural,  and  yet  claim 
to  appear  as  the  advocate  of  the  Bible.  Yet  precisely  such  a 
claim  does  Mr.  Arnold  seek  to  establish  for  himself  and  his 
book.  Some  explanation  is,  therefore,  at  this  point  necessary, 
of  the  author's  ideas,  in  order  that  our  criticisms  upon  them 
may  be  intelligible.  That  many  supernatural  occurrences  are 
narrated  in  the  Bible,  our  author  of  course  admits.  But  these 
are  to  be  set  down  to  the  ignorance,  the  superstition,  and  conse- 
quent blunders  of  the  writers.  No  doubt  the  authors  of  the 
four  gospels  have  ascribed  many  stupendous  miracles  to  Jesus 
himself  But  it  was  their  mistake.  Jesus  never  wrought  any 
miracles,  or  pretended  to  work  any.  In  his  conversations  with 
his  disciples  he  even  denied  plainly  enough  that  he  possessed 
any  miraculous  powers.  The  disciples  reported  after  the  cruci- 
fixion that  he  had  risen  from  the  dead,  and  that  he  ascended  up 
into  heaven  in  their  sight  But  there  was  never  any  founda- 
tion fbr  such  reports.  They  were  mere  rumors,  that  grew  by 
gradual  accretions,  during  the  first  century,  and  were  taken  up 
and  recorded  by  the  four  evangelists  in  their  books,  but  with- 
out any  sufl&cient  authority.  These  reports  were  generally  re- 
ceived as  true  by  the  Christians  of  the  first  age,  and  by  after 
ages;  but  Jesus  was  in  no  way  responsible  for  their  origin. 
The  age  was  superstitious  and  credulous,  and  received  with 
ready  credulity  any  marvels  respecting  so  wonderful  a  person, 
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and  thus  the  Church's  belief  in  the  supernatural  in  all  ages  of 
her  history  originated. 

So  of  prophecy :  Jesus  never  believed  in  any  promised,  pre- 
dicted Messiah,  much  less  ever  pretended  to  be  such  himself. 
All  such  ideas  were  mere  Jewish  superstition.  There  were  no 
prophecies  of  Christ  in  the  Old  Testament,  nor  prophecies  of  any 
thing  else.  The  whole  notion  of  prophecy  is  a  delusion,  for 
which  we  are  to  hold  the  Jews  of  the  later  ages  of  Judaism 
responsible,  and  which  we  must  entirely  eliminate  from  the 
Bible,  if  we  would  give  it  any  chance  of  retaining  its  influence 
in  the  ages  of  culture. 

Such  are  the  results  to  which  the  author  thinks  we  are  inev- 
itably conducted  by  the  application  of  a  just  criticism  to  the 
Bible.  And  he  professes  to  believe,  and  we  suppose  does  really 
believe,  that  the  Bible,  as  thus  expurgated,  will  retain  its  power 
over  the  present  and  coming  ages,  as  the  Book  of  religion. 
Oar  question  returns  upon  us.  Is  this  criticism  sound  and 
just  7  Are  its  results  to  be  accepted  ?  Has  Arnold  the  son 
legitimately  attained  these  results,  by  applying  to  Hebrew  his- 
tory and  literature,  those  same  principles  of  historical  criticism 
which  Arnold  the  father  applied,  with  results  so  decisive,  to 
Boman  history  and  literature  ? 

It  is  important  here  to  remark,  that  the  author's  ideas  just 
explained  are  logically  consequent  on  that  denial  of  a  personal 
Creator  on  which  we  have  already  commented.  It  is  a  great 
mistake  of  the  defenders  of  the  Bible  to  employ  themselves  in 
demolishing  this  and  that  particular  form  of  unbeliel  All  the 
forms  of  recent  scepticism  are  legitimate  growtlis  from  one  and 
the  same  root  That  root  is  Sadduceeism,  the  denial  of  angel 
or  spirit,  or  any  form  of  mind,  pei*sonality,  independent  of  a  cor- 
poreal oi^nization.  Of  course,  the  existence  of  the  human  soul 
after  the  dissolution  of  the  body,  and  of  a  personal  Creator,  is 
alike  rejected.  If  no  Creator  then  no  creation.  Hence  comes  a 
so-called  science  which  "finds  in  matter  the  promise  and  potency 
of  every  form  of  life."  But  a  miracle,  say  the  feeding  of  five 
thousand  men  with  a  few  loaves  of  bread,  is  a  creation.  If, 
therefore,  a  personal  Creator  and  a  creation  are  denied,  then  mira- 
cles must  be  denied  also.  On  the  other  hand,  admit  a  personal 
Creator  and  a  creation,  and  no  man  can  tell  us  when  the  exer 
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tion  of  creative  power  ceased.  It  remains  a  reasonable  expecta- 
tion that  it  will  be  exerted  whenever,  in  the  thought  of  an  all- 
wise  and  all-powerful  Creator,  the  best  good  requires  it  We 
have  these  two  entirely  opposite  systems  of  thought,  and  each 
is  within  itself  complete  and  consistent  The  one  is,  no  per- 
sonal Creator,  no  creation,  and  of  course  no  miracle,  no  super- 
natural. The  other  is,  a  personal  Creator,  a  creation  of  the 
heavens  and  the  earth,  and  of  course  a  miracle  in  no  wise  im- 
probable whenever  an  emergency  shall  arise  requiring  it.  Of 
course,  when  Mr.  Arnold  suggested  in  his  first  chapter  to  elimi- 
nate from  the  Bible  the  conception  of  a  personal  God,  he 
sapped  the  very  foundation  of  a  supernatural  religion,  and  of 
course  necessitated  all  the  other  sweeping  negations  of  his 
book. 

But  Mr.  Arnold  does  not  openly  employ  this  premise,  which 
he  has  so  artfully  sought  to  establish  in  his  first  chapter,  in  his 
argument  against  miraclea  Indeed,  he  professes  that  it  is  not 
his  object  to  argue  against  miracles  at  all.  But  he  assures  us 
that  faith  in  them  is  declining,  and  is  sure  to  decline  more 
and  more ;  and  advises  us  that,  inasmuch  as  belief  in  the 
supernatural  is  doomed  to  inevitable  decay,  we  should  cease 
to  hold  it  as  a  part  of  our  religion,  lest  men  should  re- 
nounce our  religion  on  account  of  finding  it  in  so  distaste- 
ful an  alliance.  He  even  approaches  the  subject  with  a 
certain  degree  of  reverence.  He  admits  that  "miracles,  when 
fully  believed,  are  felt  by  men  in  general  to  be  a  source  of 
authority."  To  deny  this  "is  absurd."  And  absurd  enough 
it  is.  But  it  is  an  absurdity  into  which  most  of  the  assailants 
of  miracles  rush  with  reckless  haste.  He  also  admits  that  "it 
is  almost  impossible  to  exaggerate  the  proneness  of  the  human 
mind  to  take  miracles  as  evidence,  and  to  seek  for  miracles  as 
evidence ;  and  the  extent  to  which  religion,  and  religion  of  a 
true  and  admirable  kind,  has  been  and  is  still  held  in  con- 
nection with  reliance  on  miracles."  These  two  admissions 
strike  to  the  very  root  of  the  matter,  or  at  least  would  have 
done  if  the  last  had  been  a  little  more  accurate  in  its  expres- 
sion ;  if  inst  ad  of  saying  "  has  been  and  is  still  held  in  con- 
nection with  reliance  on  miracles,"  he  had  said  what  the  truth 
requires,  that  it  has  gained  a  reception  in  the  world  against  the 
most  bitter  and  relentless  opposition,  through  the  authority  of 
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the  miracles  which  its  preachers  claimed  to  perform  as  an  attes- 
tation of  it  as  a  revelation  from  God.  How  important  these 
admissions  are  we  shall  see  as  we  proceed. 

After  having  made  these  admissions,  which  surely  decency 
demanded  of  one  who  claims  a  place  among  the  most  zealous 
admirers  and  defenders  of  the  Bible,  he  opens  an  attack  upon 
the  miracles  of  the  Bible,  which  in  point  of  insidious  unfair- 
ness and  utter  want  of  candor  is  unsurpassed  by  any  utterance 
of  unbelief  which  has  fallen  under  our  notice.     He  begins  by 
an  effort  to  confound  and  mingle  together  in  a  common  class 
the  miracles  of  the  New  Testament  and  those  of  the  Papal 
Church  in  all  subsequent  ages,  and  weakly  tries  to  conceal 
from  view  the  obvious  and  palpable  differences  in  the  two 
cases  by  which  the  miracles    of   the   New  Testament  are  so 
grandly  distinguished.     He  pronounces  the  distinctions  so  ably 
pointed  out  by  Archbishop  Whately,  between  the  miracles  of  the 
New  Testament  and  all  other  pretensions  to  miraculous  power, 
"mere  extravagances,"  without  one  word  of  argument  to  make 
good  his  assertion  against  the  authority  of  so  sound  a  thinker. 
It  is  simply  Matthew  Arnold's  contemptuous  assertion,  against 
Archbishop  Whately's  argument;  a  position  which  a  son  of  Dr. 
Thomas  Arnold  would  not  have  been  very  willing  to  occupy  if 
he  had   been  a  modest  man.      He  then  presents  to  us  this 
alternative.     "  One  of  two  things  must  be  made  out  in  order  to 
place  either  the  Bible  miracles  alone,  or  the  Bible  miracles  and 
the  miracles  of  the  Catholic  Church  with  them  in  a  class  by 
tbemselves, — either  thev  must  be  shown  to  have  arisen  at  a  time 
e&inently  unfavorable  to  amplification,  and  the  production  of 
legend,  or  they  must  be  shown  to  be  recorded  in  documents  of 
in  eminently  historic  mode  of  birth  and  publication."      Our 
author  knows  well  enough  that  in  respect  to  the  miracles  of  the 
Bonuui  Catholic  Church  neither  of  these  things  can  be  made 
out,  and  no  intelligent  Catholic  would  attempt  it     He  would 
ihnply  demand  faith  in  the  miracles  of   the  Church  on   the 
ttdiority  of  the  Church  herself,  while  he  rests  the  authority  of 
fte  Church  on  the  miracles  of  the  Bible.      Our  author  has 
■ade  no  contribution  to  the  literature  of  the  subject  by  sug- 
psting  the  necessity  of  making  out  the  two  things  which  he 
twists  on.     The  defenders  of  Christianity  have  recognized  this 
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necessity  for  ages.  Precisely  these  two  things  they  have  made 
out  by  a  chain  of  argument  which  is  not  to  be  broken  or 
weakened  by  the  two  or  three  flimsy  and  unfairly  selected  ex- 
amples which  our  author  has  adduced.  No  Christian  writer 
of  any  authority  would  regard  the  miracle  of  the  felling  down 
of  the  walls  of  Jericho,  standing  by  itself,  as  sustained  by  satis- 
factory historic  evidence.  For  the  most  part,  the  miracles  of 
the  Old  Testament  are  received  by  the  modern  believer  on  ac- 
count of  their  relation  to  the  New  Testament  It  is  difficult 
to  see  how  a  man  of  Mr.  Arnold's  reading  could  have  cited 
that  case  without  a  consciousness  that  he  was  dealing  with  the 
subject  unfairly.  Mr.  Arnold  is  too  well  informed  not  to 
know  that  no  intelligent  advocate  of  Christianity  ever  thought 
of  constructing  an  argument  for  miracles  out  of  such  an  exam- 
ple as  the  miracle  which  occurred  at  the  martyrdom  of  Stepheou 
There  are  many  narrations  of  miracles  which  we  all  admit 
would  have  no  validity  as  evidence,  when  taken  by  themselves, 
and  which  Christians  receive  only  because  of  their  historic  con- 
nection with  other  miracles  which  are  supported  by  high  his- 
toric evidence.  A  man  who  will  not  see,  or  seeing  will  not 
acknowledge,  the  distinction  in  this  regard  between  the  miracle 
last  mentioned  and  the  restoring  the  blind  man  to  sight  (John 
9th),  or  the  healing  of  the  lame  man  at  the  Beautiful  gate  of  the 
temple,  is  hardly  to  be  argued  with.  We  do  not  care  to  waste 
words  on  such  an  antagonist.  Yet  precisely  this  unfairness 
and  want  of  candor  is  apparent  in  every  example  which  Mr. 
Arnold  cites  for  the  purpose  of  breaking  down  the  distinction 
between  the  miracles  of  the  Bible  and  those  of  the  Romaa 
Catholic  Church  and  of  profane  history. 

But  it  is  unnecessary  to  dwell  on  this  part  of  the  subject. 
All  this  will  pass  for  nothing  with  candid  and  thoughtful  meQ, 
and  for  such  only  we  write.  Indeed,  we  should  have  let  it  pass 
without  any  notice,  but  that  it  seemed  right  that  it  should  bt 
made  apparent  to  what  extent  Mr.  Arnold,  while  professiiigi 
himself  to  be  among  the  most  reverent  advocates  of  the  Bibls^o 
assimilates  himself  in  spirit  and  aim  to  the  bitterest  of  itii 
enemies. 

The  only  point  of  his  argument  against  the  credibility  <rf: 
miracles  which  is  any  real  contribution  to  the  literature  of  the  ■ 
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sabject  is  his  attempt  to  account  for  the  origin  and  early  ex- 
istence of  the  reports  of  miracles,  without  admitting  their  truth. 
It  is  precisely  here  that  all  the  eflforts  of  unbelief  have  failed  in 
their  onset  upon  the  Christian  argument  Here  is  the  testi- 
mony, here  are  the  facts.  How  can  the  existence  of  this  testi- 
mooy,  these  facts,  be  accounted  for,  on  the  supposition  that  the 
miracles  were  never  wrought  ?  Precisely  this  weak  place  in 
the  ailment  of  unbelief  Mr.  Arnold  attempts  to  strengthen. 
If  he  has  succeeded  he  has  accomplished  much.  Has  he  suc- 
ceeded? 

His  explanation  of  the  matter  is,  that  these  reports  of  mar- 

Telous  and  miraculous  events  grew  up  by  slow  and  gradual 

accretions,  as  tradition  was  busy  in  passing  the  story  from  one 

credulous  man  to  another,  till  finally  they  became  incorporated 

in  the  books  which  have  transmitted  them  to  our  times,  just  as 

til  the  other  l^endary  literature  of  the  world  has  originated ; 

that  there  really  is  no  reason  why  we  should  repose  any  more 

confidence  in  the  marvelous  stories  of  the  Bible,  say  of  the 

New  Testament,  than  in  those  of  Grecian  and  Boman  history, 

or  those  of  the  early  and  mediasval  church ;    that  literature 

shows  that  such  marvelous  stories  are  a  normal  product  of 

boman  nature,  and  that  wherever  we  meet  them,  we  are  to 

refer  them  to  the  same  causes  and  treat  them  as  alike  unworthy 

of  confidence.     This  is  Mr.  Arnold's  view  stated  in  its  full 

itrength. 

All  the  plausibility  of  this  argument  is  derived  from  assum- 
ing that  things  are  alike,  and  therefore  are  of  the  same  class, 
fhich  certainly  are  not  alike,  and  therefore  belong  to  different 
Abbcs,     The  miracles  of  the  Bible,  for  example  the  resurrec- 
tioD  of  Christ,  are  not  like  the  marvels  and  wonders  of  Greek 
and  Boman  mythology  or  of  ancient  history.     In  respect  to 
tboe  latter  no  one  pretends  to  know  where  or  when  they  origi- 
Btted,  no  historical  witness  is  in  any  way  responsible  for  them, 
the  authors  who  have  transmitted  them  to  us  do  not  pretend 
themselves  to  believe  them,  nobody  ever  had  any  motive  for 
lieving  them,  or  calling  them   in    question;   they  have 
iply  floated  along  on  the  stream  of  tradition,  buoyed  up  by 
the  love  of  the  marvelous  in  human  nature.      On  the  other 
hand,  we  know  when  and  where  the  story  of  Christ's  resurrec- 
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tion  originated :  it  is  solemnly  vouched  for  as  a  fact  by  persons 
living  at  the  time,  intimately  acquainted  with  Jesus,  and  per- 
sonally active  in  the  events  with  which  the  story  is  connected 
On  its  reception  as  a  fact  or  its  rejection  as  a  falsehood,  de- 
pended the  result  of  the  greatest  religious  conflict  of  any  age; 
power,  and  wealth,  and  learning,  and  influence  were  all  on  the 
side  of  those  who  disbelieved  it;  to  prevent  its  spread  the  most 
bitter  persecution  of  those  who  propagated  the  story  was  every 
where  resorted  to  ;  and  yet  from  the  very  time  and  place  of  the 
alleged  crucifixion  and  resurrection,  a  religious  revolution  com- 
menced, proceeding  everywhere  upon  the  belief  of  this  miracle 
as  a  fact,  a  revolution  which  in  a  brief  period  overturned  the 
religions  of  the  civilized  world,  and  established  in  their  stead  a 
new  religion,  which  everywhere  held  as  the  fundamental  article 
of  its  creed,  that  Jesus  Christ  rose  from  the  dead  the  third  day. 
To  say,  then,  that  these  miracles  of  the  Bible  are  like  the  noiar- 
vels  and  wonders  of  Livy  and  Tacitus,  or  like  the  prodigies  of 
any  Pagan  mythology,  is  not  argument,  it  is  not  criticism  ;  it 
is  simply  confounding  things  that  essentially  differ;  it  is  per- 
verting history,  misstating  facts,  to  help  the  reader  to  draw  false 
conclusions  by  furnishing  him  with  false  premises.  The  dis- 
tinctions we  have  pointed  out  between  the  Christian  and  Pagan 
miracles  are  not  "  mere  extravagances,*'  but  historic  facts  of 
solemn  weight  and  importance. 

Neither  are  the  Christian  miracles  like  those  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church.  When  these  latter  miracles  gained  currency, 
they  were  for  the  most  part,  if  not  without  an  exception,  backed 
by  the  faith  of  the  multitude  and  the  power  and  influence  of 
the  governing  and  influential  classes  :  nobody  had  any  motive 
for  calling  them  in  question ;  they  were  alleged  in  support  of  a 
religion  which  all  believed  in  and  desired  to  exalt  and  honor; 
in  short,  they  have  come  down  to  us  unsustained  by  any  his- 
toric argument.  What  Mr.  Arnold  expects  to  gain  for  the 
cause  of  truth  by  placing  events  so  entirely  unlike  in  the  same 
class  and  insisting  that  they  are  due  to  the  same  causes,  it  is 
not  possible  for  us  to  discern.  The  author  says:  *'To  pick 
Scripture  miracles  one  by  one  tv^  pieces  is  an  odious  and  repul- 
sive task.'*  We  should  think  so,  to  a  man  that  sincerely  rev- 
erences the  Bible.     But  to  throw  discredit  and  contempt  upon 
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them  all  in  grosH,  by  asserting  their  similarity  in  character  to 
reports  of  the  marvelous  from  which  they  do  in  point  of  fact 
differ  in  all  their  most  essential  and  characteristic  features,  does 
not  seem  to  be,  to  our  author,  "an  odious  and  repulsive  task" 
at  alL  He  does  it  with  a  will,  and  expects  it  to  be  received  as 
sound,  enlightened  criticism,  and  very  helpful  to  the  Christian 
cause: 

Perhaps  we  have  given  more  space  to  these  really  stale  argu- 
ments against  miracles  than  we  ought      We  could  not  well 
pass  them  unnoticed.     It  is  far  more  important  to  our  purpose 
to  remark  that  the  author's  view  of  the  subject  entirely  fails  to 
account  for  the  facts  which  certainly  did  occur.     There  is  no 
escaping  the  fact  that,  commencing   at  Jerusalem  very  soon 
after  the  crucifixion,  within  a  period  of  thirty-five  years,  the 
religion  greatly  prevailed,  and  Christian  churches  were  exten- 
sively established  over  a   large  part  of  the  Roman   empire. 
Tacitus'  account  of  the  condition  of  Christianity  at  Rome  at 
the  time  of  the  burning  of  the  city  under  Nero  proves  this. 
It  is  equally  undeniable  that  it  went  on,  spreading  with  such 
irresistible  power  that  in  a  comparatively  short  time  it  became 
the  religion  of  the  empire.      How  is  this  to  be  explained? 
What  was  it  that  gave  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ  such  power 
fix)m  Jerusalem  to  Greece,  and  Italy,  and  Gaul,  and  Britain  ? 
According  to  Mr.  Arnold,  there  was  no  miracle.    These  reports 
were  all  after-thoughts  of  his  ignorant  and  superstitious  disciples, 
growing  up  by  little  and  little,  as  the  story  of  Jesus  was  reported 
ondly  from  man  to  man  and  from  country  to  country.     The 
resarrection  was  only  an  incredible  story  springing  up  and  gain- 
ing currency  in  the  same  way,  a  product  of  pious  fraud,  excited 
enthusiasm,  and  love  of  the  marvelous.     Jesus  never  pretended 
to  be  the  Christ,  or  to  be  a  fulfillment  of  ancient  prophecy  at  all. 
He  was  crucified  as  a  malefactor,  and  buried  in  a  malefactor's 
grave,  and  this  was  the  end  of  his  career.      He  never  had  any 
means  of  influence  even  on  the  Jewish  mind,  except  the  pecu- 
Hirity  of  his  ethical  teachings.     Any  pretensions  to  miraculous 
powers,  which  might  have  been  set  up  for  him  during  his  life- 
Ume,  if  unsustained  by  &cts,  must  have  provoked  the  hatred  and 
eontempt  of  the  leading  classes,  who  were  certainly  his  enemies, 
ladmade  them  feel  that  he  deserved  his  cruel  and  ignominious 
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death,  as  a  deceiver  of  the  people.  We  do  not  hesitate  to  affirm 
that  had  these  been  the  facts,  his  reputation  even  at  Jerusalem 
would  never  have  recovered  from  the  ignominy  of  that  male- 
factor's death.  His  name  would  not  have  been  heard  in  the 
speech  of  his  countrymen  fifty  years  after  his  death.  His  mo- 
rality, though  divine,  was  not  at  all  appreciated  by  the  Jews  of 
that  generation.  The  sermon  on  the  ndount  and  the  parable  of 
the  prodigal  son  could  not  have  inspired  much  enthusiasm  in 
such  an  age,  among  such  a  people.  According  to  our  author, 
his  chosen  disciples  did  not  understand  him,  and  have  terribly 
misrepresented  him,  and  are  terribly  misrepresenting  him  to- 
day, in  those  very  Bibles  of  which  the  author  professes  to  be 
an  earnest  advocate.  The  very  discourses  they  delivered  to 
the  people  had  little  to  say  of  his  morality,  but  instead,  were 
full  of  the  absurd  and  false  story  of  his  having  come  to  life 
after  his  crucifixion,  and  flimsy  proofs  from  ancient  prophecy  of 
his  being  the  promised  Messiah. 

For  extending  his  influence  beyond  Jerusalem  and  the  land 
of  Israel,  the  disciples  had,  according  to  our  author's  theory, 
still  fewer  advantages,  nothing,  absolutely  nothing,  but  the 
ethics  of  their  crucified  and  dishonored  Master.  They  must 
have  gone  everywhere  preaching  in  the  name  of  an  ignominious  • 
criminal,  a  morality  of  quiet,  gentle,  forgiving  benevolence,  to 
an  age  of  pride,  violence,  and  ambition.  To  this  must  be  added 
the  prejudice  and  contempt  which  they  everywhere  encoun- 
tered as  Jews.  Ethical  lectures  have  never  been  a  power  in 
any  age ;  they  are  not  in  our  own,  and  when  the  author  shall  have 
succeeded  in  reducing  all  our  religious  teaching  to  the  dimen- 
sions of  his  theory,  he  will  see  how  feeble  such  teaching  is.  Still 
more  feeble  would  the  mere  ethical  discourses  of  Jews  delivered 
to  Greeks  and  Romans ;  and  when  delivered  in  the  name  of  a 
crucified  master,  they  could  have  been  only  contemptible. 

Now  we  submit  to  the  candid  reader,  that  to  have  spread  his 
&me  and  his  influence  from  Jerusalem  to  Rome  in  thirty -five 
years,  and  filled  the  empire  with  assemblies  of  his  avowed  and 
zealous  followers  under  these  conditions,  was  simply  impossible 
Mr.  Arnold  would  excuse  us  from  believing  in  miracles,  but 
he  imposes  a  far  heavier  tax  on  our  credulity,  by  requiring  us 
to  believe  that  Christianity  could  have  been  thus  propagated 
over  the  Roman  empire  in  the  time  of  the  Caesars. 
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If  we  will  give  heed  to  the  facts  as  they  have  come  down  to 
us,  we  know  well  how  it  was  dona  We  know  causes  which 
are  entirely  adequate  to  the  ejBTects  produced.  Let  us  admit 
the  truth  of  the  evangelic  narrative,  and  all  is  easy  of  explana- 
tion. The  force  that  accomplished  that  mightiest  religious 
revolution  of  history  was  not  the  miracles  alone,  it  was  the 
wonderotts  personage  Jesus  Christ  in  all  the  aspects  in  which 
he  is  presented.  Especially  it  was  his  miracles  iYiformed  and 
inspired,  and  pervaded  by  his  exalted  views  of  morality,  of 
God,  and  of  the  moral  universe.  Who  ever  heard  without  awe 
those  words  from  John's  gospel,  "  I  am  the  resurrection  and 
the  life.  He  that  believeth  in  me,  though  he  were  dead  yet 
shall  he  live?"  Yet  these  divine  words,  that  have  thrilled 
men's  souls  through  the  ages,  are  inseparably  intertwined  with 
the  graphic  narrative  of  the  raising  of  Lazarus  from  the  dead. 

Take  another  example,  the  scene  in  the  garden  of  Geth- 
semane.     It  may  be  safely  affirmed  that  no  other  narrative  of 
personal  experience  ever  affected  human  thought,  opinion,  and 
character  more  profoundly  than  this.     In  presence  of  it  the 
most  daring  and  hardened  impiety  is,  for  the  moment  at  least, 
subdued  and  awe-stricken.     It  has  impressed  itself  ineffaceably 
npoD  all  Christian  ages  in  all  Christian  lands.     It  can  never 
perish  from  human  literature  and  sacred   remembrance.     To 
what  then  does  this  solemn  tragedy  owe  its  power  over  the 
human  heart?      To  the  fact  that  Jesus  was  the  Messiah  of 
aocient  prophecy ;  that  he  was  himself  a  prophet,  and  foresaw 
with  perfect  clearness  the  events  that  were  before  him,    the 
palace  of  the  Uigh  Priest,  the  judgment  hall  of  Pilate,  Calvary  ; 
that  he  saw  that  the  great  work  of  human  salvation  which  he 
had  on  his  hands  could  be  accomplished  only  by  drinking  the 
bitter  cup  which  was  about  to  be  presented  to  his  lips ;  that 
the  agony  of  his  spirit  in  the  prospect  was  such  as  to  cause  the 
sweat  to  trickle  down  to  the  ground  like  drops  of  blood,  and 
to  draw  from  him  the  prayer,  "  Father,  if  it  be  possible,  let  this 
cup  pass  from  me;"  yet  too  intent  on  his  mission  of  love  to 
defend  himself  by  the  miraculous  powers  of  which  he  had 
given  80  many  proofe,  or  to  save  himself  by  flight,  which  he 
could  easily  have  done,  for  the  power  of  his  persecutors  ex- 
tended but  a  little  way  from  Jerusalem;    that  he  therefore 
vou  xixrv.  8 
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suffered  himself  to  be  "led  as  a  lamb  to  the  slaughter/'  Take 
from  this  scene  all  the  supernatural ;  reduce  him  from  the  Messiah 
to  an  ordinary,  weak,  and  helpless  man  ;  take  from  him  his 
prophetic  power,  and  let  him  be  only  a  good  man,  with  no 
knowledge  of  what  was  about  to  happen  to  him,  and  no  pecu- 
liar necessity  of  oflfering  himself  an  unresisting  victim  to  his 
enemies,  and  the  whole  scene  dwindles  to  an  ordinary  ex- 
perience  of  a  humble  and  suffering  saint,  the  equal  of  which 
may  be  found  thousands  of  times  among  his  faithful  followers, 
no  one  of  which  would  make  any  impression  on  the  world 
beyond  the  circle  of  immediate  friends  and  admirei's.  Indeed, 
for  his  neglect  to  save  himself  by  flight,  we  cannot,  in  this  view 
of  the  facts,  help  blaming  him  as  weak  and  pusillanimous, 
especially  when  we  take  into  the  account  the  agony  of  his 
apprehension  of  what  might  be  before  him.  The  power  of  the 
narrative  lies  in  his  consciousness  of  his  high  function  as  the 
Messiah,  and  the  Saviour,  and  his  clear  prophetic  knowledge  of 
what  was  before  him.  It  is  these  considerations  only  which 
have  made  the  "  agony  in  the  garden"  a  mighty  moral  force  in 
the  world  for  eighteen  centuries.  In  the  crucifixion  of  such  a 
being  as  a  malefactor,  followed  almost  immediately  by  the 
testimony  of  his  plain,  straightforward,  honest  disciples,  that 
he  had  risen  from  the  dead,  and  that  they  had  seen  him  many 
times  after  his  resurrection ;  and  in  their  bold  and  fearless 
assertion  of  his  resurrection  before  the  rulers  of  the  nation,  who 
had  procured  his  crucifixion,  there  was  a  power  that  shook 
Jerusalem  as  with  an  earthquake  Three  thousand  gave  in 
their  adhesion  to  him  in  a  single  day,  and  the  prevalence  of  the 
religion  could  not  be  resisted,  or  ever  afterwards  arrested. 

One  cause  only  can  ever  explain  the  prevalence  of  Chris- 
tianity after  the  crucifixion,  and  the  permanent  establishment 
of  the  Christian  Church.  That  cause  is  the  combination  of  the 
high  supernatural  powers  and  relations  of  Jesus  Christ  with 
that  unique  morality  and  theology  which  Jesus  taught,  which 
alone  of  all  the  thinking  of  the  world  solves  the  problems  of 
human  life  and  destiny.  The  morality  without  the  super- 
natural relations  and  powers  would  have  been,  in  that  age, 
comparatively  powerless,  and  never  heard  of  beyond  the  limits 
of  Palestine.     The  pretension  to  miracles,  to  the  supernatural. 
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without  the  high  and  unique  morality,  would  have  been 
incredible  and  contemptible,  and  would  have  been  rejected 
with  scorn.  The  power  of  the  two  combined  not  only  filled 
Jerusalem  with  the  doctrine,  and  carried  it  to  the  extreme 
limits  of  the  empire,  but  have  borne  it  along  over  eighteen 
centuries,  and  will  bear  it  along  to  the  limits  of  the  earth,  and 
to  the  consummation  of  all  things. 

There  is  no  philosophy,  no  wisdom  in  the  supercilious  con- 
tempt with  which  Mr.  Arnold  rejects  the  supernatural.     It  is  a 
maxim  of  all  sound  philosophy  that  facts  must  be  accounted 
for.     This  is  not  only  true  of  the  facts  which  meet  us  in  the 
material  world,  the  facts  of  weight  and  measurement,  but  of 
those  also  which  occur  in  the  development  of  human  nature  in 
its  social  and  religious  aspect^.     The  time  is  not  distant  when 
we  shall  have  a  philosophy  as  reverently  considerate  of  the 
great  permanent  facts  of  human  nature,  as  of  the  phenomena 
of  the  glaciers,  or  the  relations  of  genera  and  species  in  living 
beings^     It  is  a  fatal  mistake  of  Mr.  Arnold  and  of  many  other 
thinkers  of  our   day,  that    they  reach  conclusions  the  most 
sweeping,  and  construct  systems  for  which  they  claim   uni- 
versality, in  utter  disregard   of  many  of  the  most  universal, 
unquestionable,  and  characteristic  facts  of  humanity.      Such 
conclusions  should  not  obtain  our  assent,  such  systems  have  no 
claim  to  our  acceptance     We  have  already  referred  to  Mr. 
Arnold's  admission  that  "  miracles  when  fully  believed  are  felt 
by  men  in  general  to  be  a  source  of  authority."     He  says  it  is 
"absurd  to  deny  it."    No  doubt  of  it     There  is  not  a  man  of 
us  who,  had  he  been  present  when  Jesus  of  Nazareth  called 
Lazarus  out  of  the  grave  where  he  had  already  lain  four  days, 
would  not,  at  least  for  the  moment,  have  believed  that  the  being 
who  possessed  such  powers  over  matter,  life,  and  death,  could 
be  trusted  to  tell  us  the  invisible  things  of  God  and  the  world 
unseen.     Mr.  Arnold  himself  would  have  accepted  the  conclu- 
sion.    But  Ls  such  a  fact  as  this  of  no  significancy  .'     According 
to  Mr.  Arnold's  theory,  none  at  all.     No  account  whatever  is 
made  of  it     Can  this  be  a  philosophical  procedure  ?     Is  it  easy 
to  believe  that  such  a  "  Consensus  generis  humanf^  is  a  delu- 
sion ?    Is  it  not  far  more  natural  to  suppose  that  it  points  to 
some  real  and    permanent  relationship  between  the  physical 
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laws  that  prevail  around  us,  and  the  moral  government  under 
which  we  live?  Such  a  fact  taken  in  connexion  with  that 
other  admission  of  our  author,  that  "it  is  almost  impossible  to 
exaggerate  the  proneness  of  the  human  mind  to  take  miracles 
as  evidence  and  to  seek  for  miracles  as  evidence,"  must  surely 
point  to  some  lesson  important  for  men  to  learn.  If  a  universal 
appetite  for  animal  food  indicates  that  man  was  intended  in 
part  to  be  nourished  by  it,  why  does  not  such  a  universal  ex- 
pectation of  receiving  religious  instruction  through  miracles 
indicate  that  this  is  one  of  God's  ways  of  giving  instruction  to 
his  creature  man  ? 

If  this  nearly  universal  expectation  of  receiving  religious 
instruction  through  miracles  does  not  indicate  a  plan  of  the 
Creator  so  to  reveal  himself,  what  does  it  indicate  ?  Has  God 
made  man  to  be  the  easy  dupe  of  any  impostor  who  might 
wish  to  pro3t  by  his  weakness  ?  Has  he  made  the  race  vainly 
to  pursue  a  phantom,  an  absurdity  ?  Is  it  not  far  more  proba- 
ble that  rash  and  self-confident  men  have  misinterpreted  the 
facts  of  human  nature?  We  have  shown  that  two  diametri- 
cally opposite  systems  of  thought  are  contending  for  the 
dominion  of  the  human  mind  for  the  future.  One  of  them  is 
no  personality',  no  mind,  no  conscious  spirit  existing  apart  from 
an  organized  body,  and  therefore  no  Creator,  no  creation,  no 
miracle,  and  no  life  after  death.  The  other  is  a  personal  God,  a 
Creator,  a  creation,  and  therefore  miracle,  which  is  creation, 
when  the  well-being  of  man  requires  it,  and  an  immortal 
future.  The  longing  expectation  of  receiving  instruction  con- 
cerning God's  will  and  man's  duty  and  destiny  through  mira- 
cles, which  is  admitted  to  have  prevailed  through  the  ages, 
gives  clear  indication  that  human  nature  is  on  the  side  of  that 
system  of  thought  which  begins  in  the  intuition  of  a  personal 
God.  And  that  self-styled  philosopher  who  takes  sides  with 
the  opposing  system  has  the  facts  of  human  nature  against 
him,  and  they  will  prove  too  strong  for  him.  There  are  in  the 
universe  no  facts  better  established,  or  better  worthy  the  care- 
ful, thoughtful  study  of  the  scientific  inquirer,  than  the  pheno- 
mena of  man's  moral  and  religious  nature.  No  system  of 
thought  can  be  true  which  overlooks  them. 
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It  is  necessaiy  to  Mr.  Arnold's  system  of  thought  to  elimi- 
nate prophecy  from  the  Bible  as  well  as  miracle,  for  prophecy 
is  supernatural,  and  it  implies  a  personal,  conscious,  knowing 
God.     For  such  a  God  there  is  no  place  in  his  mind.     Oi 
prophecy,  therefore,  the  Bible  must  be  expurgated.     In  this 
attempt  it  seems  to  us  his  efforts  are  lame  and  singularly  un- 
successful.    There  are  points  of  exegesis  here  that  are  interest- 
ing and  important,  which  we  can  not  discuss.     It  would  ex- 
tend this  Article  to  an  unreasonable  length,  and  our  own  spe- 
cial studies  have  not  been  such  as  to  qualify  us  to  deal  with 
this  class  of  questions  with  facility.     But  our  author's  signal 
failure  in  this  branch  of  his  subject  is  conspicuous  enough, 
without  an  especial  examination  of  prophecy.     He  admits  that 
there  was,  at  the  time  when  Jesus  appeared,  a  general  expecta- 
tion of  a  Messiah,  a  Christ  who  should  fulfill  a  long  line  of 
ancient  prophecies,  as  they  were  interpreted  by  that  age,  and 
bring  great  deliverance  to  the  Lord's  people.    He  claims,  indeed, 
that  these  interpretations  of  the  ancient  writings  were  false,  an 
*'  aberglaube,"  an  "  extra  belief,*'  unwarranted  by  the  Psalms 
and  the  Prophets;  but  he  admits  that  such  an  expectation  was 
general  and  inspired  a  great  deal  of  enthusiasm  in  that  age. 
Here,  then,  is  a  coincidence  which  for  the  author's  system  is 
verv  awkward. 

Just  at  the  time  when  that  expectation  was  at  its  height,  a 
personage  really  did  appear  in  the  land  of  Israel,  who  was,  by 
our  author's  own  confession,  worthy  of  the  loftiest  strains  of 
the  poet's  lyre,  and  the  most  fervid  utterances  of  the  seer's  fore- 
sight, a  personage  who  came  charged  with  incalculable  blessings, 
not  only  to  the  Jew  but  to  all  the  world,  emphatically  the  re- 
vealer  of  the  true  religion  (the  author  will  not  permit  us  to  say 
God)  to  mankind.  "  Aberglaube"  was  in  the  right  Its  most 
sanguine  interpretations  of  the  prophets  were  verified  by  thd 
fact 

Nor  is  this  all.  Though  Jesus  never  regarded  himself  as  the 
Messiah,  (so  teaches  our  author,)  and  never  believed  in  or 
countenanced  the  Messianic  interpretation  of  the  prophets, 
yet,  in  his  efforts  to  get  the  ear  of  the  people,  he  was  obliged 
to  connect  himself  in  their  minds  with  their  notions  of  th^ 
MessiaL     When  they  asked  him,  "  Art  thou  the  Christ?"  hi« 
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answer  was  "I  am."  Mr.  Arnold  justifies  this  "pious  fraud/* 
(for  such  it  would  have  been,)  from  the  consideration  that  the 
notion  of  the  Messiah  entertained  by  the  Jews  of  that  time  was 
utterly  false  and  corrupting,  so  corrupting  that  nothing  could 
be  done  for  them  unless  they  could  be  induced  to  accept  as 
the  promised  Messiah  such  an  one  as  Jesus,  instead  of  the  hero 
and  conqueror  they  were  looking  for,  and  therefore  he  told 
them  that  he  was  the  Messiah  that  was  to  come,  thus  assenting 
and  giving  his  sanction  to  that  false  interpretation  of  the 
prophets.  And  more,  and  for  the  author  worse  than*  this,  he 
highly  commended  Peter  for  saying,  "Thou  art  the  Christ,  the 
Son  of  the  living  God,"  and  that  not  before  the  multitude,  but 
in  a  confidential  conversation  with  his  disciples.  The  author 
can  not  escape  from  this  example  except  by  saying  that  this  is 
one  of  the  numerous  mistakes  of  the  apostle,  growing  out  of 
their  utter  incompetency  to  understand  Jesus.  But  to  this  we 
reply,  if  the  apostles  are  not  trustworthy  witnesses  to  such  a 
fact  as  this,  what  do  we  know  of  Jesus  ? 

The  fact  is  undeniable,  and  criticism  can  throw  no  doubt 
over  it,  that  Jesus  was  received  and  followed  by  his  own  disci- 
ples, he  was  believed  in  by  all  the  thousands  who  gave  in  their 
adhesion  to  him  at  Jerusalem  directly  after  the  crucifixion, 
and  by  all  the  hundreds  of  thousands  who  composed  the  early 
churches,  as  the  Christ,  the  Messiah,  the  fulfillment  of  ancient 
prophecy.  Of  the  truth  of  this  the  very  word  Christian  is  a 
standing,  and  will  be  an  everlasting,  monument  As  Arch- 
bishop Whately  suggested,  the  Christians  did  not  designate 
themselves  by  that  name.  Of  this  the  New  Testament  is 
ample  proof.  Their  Jewish  enemies  would  never  have  called 
them  Christians ;  for  the  very  question  at  issue  with  them  was, 
whether  Jesus  was  the  Christ,  and  they  denied  it.  The  name 
Christian  must  then  have  been  given  them  by  their  Pagan 
enemies,  in  derision.  The  disciples  were  always  talking  of  their 
founder,  not  by  his  name  Jesus,  but  by  his  high  prophetic 
designation,  Christ  Their  enemies  therefore  said  of  them,  they 
are  Christians.  Yet  in  opposition  to  all  this  Mr.  Arnold 
affirms  that  Jesus  did  not  represent  himself  as  the  fulfillment  of 
Messianic  prophecy,  as  the  Messiah,  the  Christ  If  criticism 
can  make  this  out  of  the  patent  facts  of  the  case,  it  can  make 
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any  thing  out  of  any  thing.  When  Mr.  Arnold  denies  that 
Jesus  represented  himself  as  the  prophetic  Messiah,  the  real 
meaning  is,  tliat  he  wishes  he  had  not  done  so. 

There  is  perhaps  no  fact  pertaining  to  the  Messianic  pro- 
phecies more  striking  and  wonderful  than  the  almost  contra- 
dictory character  of  the  symbols  under  which  the  coming  One 
was  described.  In  some  of  the  prophecies  he  is  presented  un- 
der images  which  represent  power,  the  monarch,  the  conqueror; 
in  others  he  appears  under  emblems  which  indicate  lowliness, 
gentleness,  humility,  unresisting  suftering.  Mr.  Arnold  admits 
that  Jesus  saw  that  these  were  to  be  fulfilled  in  the  same  per- 
son, and  that  he  was  the  first  who  ever  had  perceived  it  If 
there  was  no  prophecy,  this  is  another  most  marvelous  coinci- 
dence. Undoubtedly  Jesus  did  thus  interpret  prophecy  and  so 
teach  his  disciples.  Accordingly,  we  find  that  in  the  fifth 
chapter  of  Revelation,  Christ  is  represented  almost  in  the  same 
sentence,  first,  under  the  symbol  of  a  lion,  and  then  under  that 
of  a  lamb.  This  is  striking  enough,  yet  Mr.  Arnold  thinks 
Jesus  was  no  believer  in  prophecy. 

We  cannot  bring  our  remarks  on  this  book  to  a  close  without 
briefly  noticing  the  condition  in  which  Mr.  Arnold's  criticism 
would  leave  our  Bible  and  our  religion.  When  we  have  sacri- 
ficed all  which  he  would  require  us  to  sacrifice  to  the  demands 
of  modern  unbelief,  what  would  remain  for  the  religion  of  the 
future  ?  We  ought  very  seriously  to  consider  this,  before  we 
consent  to  follow  our  author's  advice.  The  proposition  with 
which  the  book  opens,  that  we  relinquish  our  faith  in  a  personal 
God,  of  course  implies  that  worship  is  absurd.  No  man  can 
worship  an  abstraction  or  an  unconscious  impersonal  law. 
Prayer  is  not  to  be  thought  of,  for  who  would  think  of  praying 
to  the  law  of  gravitation,  or  the  power  of  electricity,  or  to  any 
other  power  not  being  invested  with  consciousness,  affection, 
will,  character?  To  say  **Our  Father,  which  art  in  heaven,"  is 
as  senseless  as  though  the  words  were  addressed  to  the  moon  or 
the  planet  Jupiter.  Filial  reverence  for  God  is  impossible. 
Trust  in  God  as  a  friend  is  a  delusion,  for  there  is  no  friendship 
or  affection  in  an  impersonal  power.  When  the  Psalmist  said, 
"As  a  father  pitieth  his  children  so  the  Lord  pitieth  them  that 
fear  him,*'  he  talked  but  wildly  and  at  random.     Every  altar  ever 
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built,  every  holocaust  ever  oflRered,  every  temple  ever  erected  for 
the  worship  of  God,  was  an  act  of  pitiable  superstition.  If  there 
is  no  personal  God,  then  of  course  is  there  no  divine  Saviour. 
Jesus  was  not  the  Christ,  for  prophecy  was  but  a  groundless 
pretension  to  an  impossible  prescience  of  the  future.  If  there 
is  no  personal  Creator,  then  no  creation  and  no  miracle,  and  the 
supernatural  in  every  form  vanishes  from  our  religion.  Our 
Bible  may  be  and  is  still  full  of  claims  to  the  supernatural  and 
the  prophetic,  but  they  are  false  pretensions,  which  mar  the 
sacred  volume,  and  we  must  hasten  to  clear  our  religion  of  all 
such  follies,  and  charge  all  this  over  to  the  ignorance  and  blind- 
ness of  the  diflferent  writers  of  the  book,  for  which  our  religion 
is  not  held  in  the  least  responsible.  If  there  is  no  miracle,  then 
is  not  Christ  risen  from  the  dead,  and  his  ascension  into  heaven 
is  but  an  incredible  fabla  All  the  reported  interviews  of 
Christ  with  his  disciples  after  the  pretended  resurrection  are 
groundless  fables  also.  There  is  then  no  living  Saviour  to  be 
with  his  people,  to  govern  his  Church,  and  finally  come  to  the 
judgment 

What  then  remains?  The  bare  ethics  of  the  Bible  as  exhib- 
ited in  the  preceptive  teaching  of  Christ  and  other  great  and 
good  men  in  their  merely  human  relations  and  lives.  The 
highest,  infinitely  the  most  impressive,  moral  teaching  of  Christ 
himself  forever  vanishes  from  such  a  religion.  The  unique  and 
most  aflfectingof  all  lessons  of  self-sacrifice  for  the  good  of  others 
came  from  Gethsemane  and  Calvary,  where  we  see  Jesus  the 
Christ  giving  himself  up  a  voluntary  victim  for  the  salvation  of 
the  world.  For  this  there  is  no  place  in  Mr.  Arnold's  system. 
His  righteousness  can  go  no  further  than  the  regulation  of 
those  appetites  which  have  reference  to  the  preservation  of  life 
and  the  reproduction  of  the  race.  This  is  all  that  will  remain 
of  our  religion  when  Mr.  Arnold's  criticism  has  done  its  work. 

Will  the  world,  will  the  skepticism  of  science  and  culture 
accept  such  a  religion  and  reverence  such  a  Bible  ?  Will  the 
Bible,  with  Mr.  Arnold's  estimate  of  it,  be  an  object  of  reverent 
and  earnest  study  to  coming  ages  of  refinemeut  and  scientific 
culture  ?  With  all  this  mass  of  fable  and  superstition,  and  folly 
and  delusion,  which  Mr.  Arnold  teaches  us  to  find  in  it,  will  it 
continue  to  be  regarded  as  the  Book  of  religion  for  the  human 
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race,  for  the  sake  of  the  few  grains  of  ethical  truth,  which  are 
scattered  here  and  there  among  its  confused  masses  of  incredible 
fiction  and  childish  love  of  the  marvelous?  We  submit  this 
question  to  the  consideration  of  the  wise.  Mr.  Arnold's  object 
in  writing  his  book  is  to  conciliate  to  the  Bible  the  affectionate 
reverence  of  all  coming  ages.  We  most  assuredly  think,  that 
if  he  has  succeeded  in  his  argument,  he  has  certaiuly  defeated 
the  professed  object  of  his  book. 

We  cannot  forbear  saying  also,  that  if  Mr.  Arnold's  argument 
is  sound  and  his  conclusions  are  to  be  received,  then  the  religion 
which  was  established  in  the  world  by  the  apostles  was  not  the 
religion  of  Jesus,  and  the  churches  which  they  founded  were 
not  his  churches.  Their  preaching,  as  ttiey  have  transmitted  it 
to  us  (and  they  certainly  were  competent  to  report  their  own 
preaching  correctly),  did  not  exhibit  the  true  Jesus  at  all,  but 
Jesus  the  Christ,  and  Jesus  as  raised  from  the  dead.  No  well- 
informed  man  can  deny,  or  will  attempt  to  deny,  that  the  two 
doctrines  on  which  that  religion  was  chiefly  iounded  were  the 
Messiahship  of  Jesus  and  his  resurrection  from  the  grave  after 
the  crucifixion.  Grant  that  those  two  doctrines  are  true,  and 
we  can  all  see  how  all  that  is  great  and  good  and  fitted  to  bless 
mankind  in  the  Christ  of  the  New  Testament,  is  so  intertwined 
with  these  two  doctrines  as  to  insure  its  presence  and  evergrow- 
ing power  wherever  they  are  received.  They  are  the  everlasting 
pillars  around  which  all  the  living  truths  and  precious  morali- 
ties of  the  Gospel  entwine  in  ever-increasing  greenness  and 
^^ty,  yielding  their  precious  fruit  for  the  healing  of  the 
nations. 

But  if  these  two  doctrines  are  but  the  *'  aberglaube"  of  Christ's 
ignorant  disciples,  if  they  are  but  delusion  and  fable,  to  be  re- 
jected by  every  intelligent  man,  then  was  the  preaching  of  the 
apostles,  as  for  example  Peter  s  on  the  day  of  Pentecost,  fun- 
damentally false,  and  the  churches  of  the  apostles,  founded  on 
delusion  and  falsehood,  never  could  have  become  vehicles  for 
conveying  the  living  truth  of  Jesus  to  coming  ages.  Then 
were  the  successes  of  the  apostles  not  the  successes  of  Jesus, 
but  of  a  wild  and  extravagant  enthusiasm  with  which  Jesus 
would  have  had  no  sympathy. 
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As  we  intimated  in  the  beginning  of  this  Article,  we  vividly 
feel  that  the  Christian  forces  of  this  age  need  readjustment,  to 
prepare  the  Church  for  the  mighty  conflicts  of  the  present  and 
the  immediate  future.  Christianity  did  not  come  through  those 
dark  and  bloody  and  superstitious  ages  untarnished,  at  least  in 
her  garments.  The  time  has  fully  come  when  she  needs  the 
fine  linen  clean  and  white.  But  in  any  attempt  at  the  readjust* 
ment  she  may  need,  we  hope  the  Church  may  be  saved  from 
following  the  lead  of  any  such  thinkers  as  Matthew  Arnold. 
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Article  V.— GROTE  AND  CURTIUS. 

Groie's  History  of   Greece,      I-XIL      New    York:    Harper   & 
Brothers.     1854-66. 

Cfirtius^s   History  of  Greece.     I-V.      New    York  :    Scribner  & 
Co.     1871-74. 

The  appearance  of  another  history  of  Greece  in  English 
dress,  the  first  since  Grote's  of  nearly  the  same  scale  and  stand- 
ing with  that  great  work,  suggests,  naturally,  comparison  be- 
tween the  two.  Though  they  treat  the  same  subject  and  use 
in  general  the  same  materials,  yet  they  differ  so  widely,  not 
only  in  views  on  particular  points,  but  in  general  method  and 
conception  of  the  subject,  as  to  be  independent  authorities,  in 
some  measure  supplementary  of  each  other,  and  to  make  a 
comparison  between  them  instructive.  The  striking  difference 
in  the  size  of  the  two  works  is  probably  due,  mainly,  to  the 
fact  that  the  German  book  was  published  as  one  of  a  series,  to 
which  also  Mommsen's  History  of  Rf)me  and  Preller's  Manuals 
of  MyHkohgy  belong,  under  certain  restrictions  as  to  size  and 
style.  To  this  fact  also,  perhaps,  is  to  be  ascribed  the  com- 
parative absence  of  discussion  from  Curtius's  pages,  for  which 
in  all  but  the  first  volume  we  are  indemnified  in  some  meas- 
ure by  notes,  which,  besides  some  very  condensed  discussion, 
contain  valuable  references  to  authorities  ancient  and  modern. 
The  first  volume  of  Curtius  appeared  in  1857,  the  year  after 
Grote's  last  volume  was  published,  but  the  second  did  not  fol- 
low until  1865,  the  third  in  1867.  The  American  reprint  of 
the  English  translation  is  in  five  volumes,  issued  between  1871 
and  1874. 

The  difference  in  the  fir^t  suggestion  of  the  two  works  seems 
to  be  connected  intimatelv  with  a  fundamental  difference  in 
their  execution.  Curtius,  apparently,  was  invited  by  his  pub- 
fisher  to  prepare  this  book  for  their  series.  He  must  have  rec- 
ognized it  as  the  suitable  opportunity  to  put  forth  in  an  acces- 
sible and  attractive  form  the  results  of  his  life-long  studies,  and 
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to  gather  up  the  fruits  of  modem  scholarship  in  so  far  as  a  his- 
tory of  Greece  can  include  them.  This,  then,  is  the  character 
of  his  work, — it  is  a  presentation  of  the  life  of  ancient  Greece 
as  modern  scholarship  has  unfolded  it,  with  the  special  devel- 
opments and  modifications  to  which  the  author's  own  study 
has  led  him.  Grote^s  work,  on  the  other  hand,  was  from  be- 
ginning to  end  peculiarly  pereonal  and  private.  According  to 
his  wife's  account  in  her  life  of  her  husband,  the  idea  of  writ- 
ing the  book  was  suggested  to  him  by  her  in  1823.  The  work 
was  pursued  steadily,  with  an  interval  of  about  ten  years 
(1883-43),  during  which  he  was  in  Parliament,  until  in  1846 
the  firat  two  volumes  appeared.  This  suggestion  of  Mrs. 
Grote's  sprang,  as  she  tells  us,  from  her  '*  hearing  the  subject  of 
Greek  history  frequently  discussed  at  their  house,  and  knowing 
how  attractive  the  study  was  in  her  husband's  eyes."  It  is  in- 
teresting to  notice  how,  for  some  time  before  this  suggestion  was 
made,  his  private  studies,  carried  on  without  any  stimulus  or 
motive  from  outside,  were  tending  in  that  direction.  Then  the 
work  itself  beai*s  in  every  chapter  the  stamp  of  his  individual 
character,  tlie  evidence  of  having  been  wrought  out  by  a  single 
mind,  grasping,  ordering,  and  interpreting  by  its  own  indepen- 
dent judgment  materials  furnished  from  the  greatest  variety  of 
sources.  No  one  who  had  read  a  single  chapter  could  imagine 
that  Grote  disregarded  what  others  had  done  before  him  in  his 
line  of  work,  but  no  one  could  fail  to  see  that  in  every  case  he 
made  up  for  himself  his  own  opinions.  We  do  not  mean  to 
deny  a  similar  independence  of  judgment  in  the  case  of  Curtius, 
but  it  is  far  more  manifest  in  Grote,  partly  because  his  was  the 
prior  work  of  the  modern  school,  partly  because  he  admits  the 
reader  so  freely  to  a  knowledge  of  the  reasons  of  his  opinions. 
To  some  readers  the  most  striking  characteristic  of  Grote*8 
history  is  that  on  so  many  points  his  views  differ  from  those 
prevalent  before  his  time.  It  may  be  worth  while  to  give  a 
summary  of  the  principal  novelties  in  his  opinions,  and  to  no- 
tice how  far  Curtius  agrees  with  him  in  each  case.  The  first 
and  perhaps  the  most  impoi-tant  of  all  is  the  denial  of  historic 
quality  to  the  whole  mass  of  myths,  for  the  reasons,  in  brief, 
that  there  is  no  contemporary  evidence  for  the  alleged  persons 
and  events  in  them,  and  that  in  what  he  calls  **  the  age  of  his- 
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torical  faith,  as  distinguished  from  the  later  age  of  historical 
reason,"  a  story  needs  only  to  be  in  harmony  with  the  popular 
imagination  and  feeling  in  order  to  be  universally  accepted  as 
true;  "and  to  question  its  truth  is  to  incur  obloquy."     This 
view  Curtius  does  not  accept,  but  endeavors  to  construct  a  his- 
tory of  the  pre-historic  age,  regarding  the  myths  as  stories  of 
tribal  or  national  movements,  under  the  veil  of  personal  actions, 
and  combining  them  with  the  records  of  other  nations,  the  re- 
currence of  geographical  names  in  different  localities,  and  the 
scantv  monuments  in  Greece  itself,  in  order  to  determine  the 
probable  events  they  indicate.      Then  the  tradition  that  Ly- 
kurgus  distributed  the  land  of  Sparta  into  9000  equal  lots  is 
shown  by  Grote  to  have  no  authority  earlier  than  Plutarch, 
and  to  have  arisen  probably  from  the  attempt  at  an  old-Spartan 
reform  in   the  time  of   Agis  and   Kleomenes.      But  Curtius 
speaks  of  it  as  "  a  thoroughly  trustworthy  tradition"  and  goes 
on  to  expound  the  relations  of  the  fact  as  being  such  beyond 
doubt     Grote  distinguishes  four  steps  in  the  development  of 
the  Athenian  democratic  constitution,  in  the  changes  wrought 
successively  by  Solon,  Kleisthenes,  Aristeides,  and  Perikles. 
Curtius  seems  to  recur  to  the  old  view  in  ascribing  nearly  all 
the  important  institutions  to  the  time  of  Solon,  and  regarding 
the  changes  introduced  by  the  other  statesmen  named  as  merely 
means  to  secure  the  more  efficient  working  of  his  arrangements. 
Grote  was  the  first  to  point  out  the  true  purpose  of  the  singular 
political  practise  called  Ostracism,  and  to  vindicate  it  as  a  rea- 
sonable and  successful  device  for  a  necessary  end.     Curtius 
treats  it  much  more  briefly,  but  to  the  same  effect      Grote 
traces  the  gradual  growth  of  the  maritime  empire  of  Athens, 
making  a  distinction  between  her  position  as  leader  of  a  con- 
federacy of  allies  and  as  mistress  of  subject  States,  and  show- 
ing that  the  change  was   gradual,  unforeseen,  and  in  some 
measure  forced  upon  her ;  and  in  this  Curtius  agrees  with  him. 
As  to  the  character  and  position  of  the  Athenian  demagogues, 
Grote  endeavored  to  show  that  they  do  not  deserve  the  con- 
demnation they  have  generally  received,  which  was  started  by 
the  abuse  heaped  upon  Kleon  by  Aristophanes,  but  that  he,  as 
others,  corresponded  to  the  opposition  leaders  in  our  modern 
legislative  bodies,  and  ought  to  be  judged  with  corresponding 
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discrimination.  In  this  view  Curtius  does  not  follow  him,  but 
accepts  the  representation  of  Kleon  in  Aristophanes  and  de- 
nounces the  demagogues  as  others  have  done.  So,  too,  in  re- 
gard to  the  Sophists,  particularly  in  the  earlier  instances  of 
the  use  of  that  name,  Grotc  argued  with  much  earnestness  and 
force  against  the  particular  bad  meaning  given  to  it,  urging 
that  Plato  was  "the  first  to  use  the  word  in  an  invidious 
sense  f  that  originally  it  marked  superior  ability  and  was  ap- 
plied to  teachers  generally,  including  Plato  himself  and  his 
master  Sokrates,  and  of  course  did  not  denote  any  special 
school  or  set  of  principles  ;  that  it  was  only  to  Sokrates  and  his 
immediate  followers  that  taking  pay  seemed  unworthy  of  a 
teacher,  from  their  peculiar  conception  of  the  relation ;  and, 
finally,  that  in  point  of  fact  the  Athenian  youth  were  not  cor- 
rupted by  the  teaching  of  those  who  were  called  Sophists. 
Curtius  agrees  with  Grote,  as  every  one  will,  as  to  the  absence 
of  bad  sense  from  the  word  in  its  original  use,  but  recognizes 
a  pernicious  influence  in  the  body  of  men  who  led  the  specula- 
tive thought  of  Greece  about  the  end  of  the  fifth  century  B.  C, 
which  seems  to  him  to  justify  the  use  of  the  word  in  the 
Platonic  sense.  The  dialogue  between  the  Athenian  envoys 
and  the  government  of  Melos,  which  Thirlwall  and  Grote  agree 
in  regarding  as  a  dramatic  fiction  of  the  historian's,  Curtius 
speaks  of  as  a  historical  fact  In  his  account  of  the  effect  upon 
the  minds  of  the  Athenians  of  the  mutilation  of  the  Hermse, 
Grote  depicts  strikingly  the  shock  to  the  religious  sensitiveness 
of  the  people,  illustrating  it  by  parallels  from  modem  times, 
and  showing  that  the  frenzy  of  the  Athenians  was  not  due  to 
peculiar  superstition  or  infantile  rage,  but  might  be  shown  by 
any  people  in  similar  circumstances.  Curtius,  in  his  treatment 
of  the  same  event,  makes  more  prominent  the  use  made  of  it 
by  the  political  partisans,  regarding  it  rather  as  it  bears  upon 
his  narrative  than  as  material  for  philosophical  investigation. 

It  is  interesting  to  consider,  in  connection  with  books  like 
these,  the  life  and  pursuits  of  the  author,  in  so  far  as  they  bear 
upon  the  character  of  the  book  and  may  properly  be  discussed. 
Grote  was  not  a  university  man,  but,  on  leaving  Charterhouse 
school,  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  went  at  once  into  business.  He 
was  actively  employed  in  a  banking  house  as  clerk  and  as 
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partner  from  1810  to  1843,  and  during  the  last  ten  years  of  that 
period  was  a  member  of  Parliament  for  the  City  of  London.    By 
this  practical  acquaintance  with  business  and  politics  he  gained, 
as  has  often  been  remarked,  an  unusual  but  invaluable  prepara- 
tion for  understanding  the  working  of  the  popular  government  of 
Athens  and  the  complicated  politics  of  the  ancient  Greek  world. 
Tbukydides  and,  in  less  degree,  Xenophon  seem  to  have  had 
something  of  the  same  kind  of  preparation  for  their  historical 
work,  and  Gibbon  records  the  service  which  his  experience  in 
the  Hampshire  militia  had  rendered  him  in  writing  of  war. 
But  from  the  beginning  of  his  business  life,  Grote  occupied 
himself  in  private  study  on  various  subjects,  mainly  in  the  line 
of  metaphysics,  the  sciences  of  politics  and  of  trade,  and  ancient 
literature,  this  last  apparently  encroaching,  as  time  went  on, 
upon  the  others.     For  illustration,  his  diary  in  1822  records  his 
reading  Wolfs  Prolegomena  to  Horner^  beginning  in  the  even- 
ing of  Dec  5th  and  finishing  it  before  breakfast  on  the  8th, 
which  he  regards  as  slow  progress,  "  from  taking  constant  notes." 
The  same  day  (which  by  the  way  was  Sunday),  after  breakfast, 
he  b^an  Diodorus  Siculus  and  read  35  pages  by  two  o'clock, 
**as  I  found  it  necessary  to  take  down  notes  of  considerable 
length."     It  appears  from  the  rapidity  with  which  the  book 
finally  came  out,  nearly  two  volumes  a  year,  that  the  bulk  of 
the  reading  necessary  for  it  must  have  been  done  during  these 
twenty  years  before  the  author  entered  Parliament     During 
this  time  his  friends  were  among  the  leading  Liberals  in  poli- 
tics and  moral  science,  and  particularly  influential  upon  his  in- 
tellectual character  were  Ricardo,  Bentham,  and  James  Mill. 
The  influence  of  this  school  of  philosophy  appears,  perhaps, 
more  clearly  in  his  Pktio^  but  is  still  to  be  observed  in  the 
History.     Thus  we  see  that  the  historian  of  Greece  was  an 
English  Liberal,  a  man  of  affairs,  and  a  speculative  thinker. 
We  think  we  are  not  mistaken  in  connecting  with  his  English 
basis  of  character  and  business  training  his  method  of  treating 
the  myths,  his  careful  study  of  the  Athenian  constitution,  his 
severe  judgment  of  Alexander,  and  with  his  political  senti- 
ments his  dislike  of  the  Spailan  system  and  its  effects,  his  sym- 
pathy with  the  free  governments  of  antiquity,  his  defence  of  the 
demagogues  and  the  sophists.     Englishman  as  he  was,  he  made 
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himself,  by  study  and  habit,  at  home  in  the  Greek  world,  and 
able  to  look  upon  events  in  its  life  as  if  he  had  been  an  Athen- 
ian. His  book  is  a  study  of  Greek  polities  and  not  less  of 
Greek  character:  hence  his  keen  interest  in  the  persons  of  Sok- 
rates,  of  Brasidas,  of  Kallikratidas,  and  of  Timoleon. 

Curtius,  on  the  other  hand,  is  a  German  scholar.  He  is  now 
sixty  years  old,  and  for  the  last  half  of  his  life  since  he  left  the 
university  he  has  been  a  professor  of  philology,  in  the  University 
of  Berlin  from  1844  to  1866,  then  in  that  of  Gottingen  until 
1869,  and  since  then  at  Berlin  again.  Thus  he  has  lived  in  the 
centre  of  the  influences  of  the  land  of  scholarship,  under  the 
constant  stimulus  of  his  teachers,  his  colleagues,  and  his  pupils, 
knowing  continually  what  others  were  doing,  or  where  there 
was  an  opening  for  work  on  a  neglected  subject,  having  for  his 
daily  business  the  study  and  explanation  of  ancient  literature. 
His  own  special  line  of  study  has  been  in  the  geography,  topog- 
raphy, antiquities,  and  art  of  the  Greeks.  Besides  a  number 
of  essays  on  these  topics,  he  has  published  a  book  on  the  Pel- 
oponnesus, founded  on  his  own  careful  and  thorough  observa- 
tions. Thus  it  will  be  seen  how  complete  a  contrast  his  life  has 
been  to  Grote's,  and  in  his  Uistory  there  is  naturally  a  corre- 
sponding difference.  It  shows  no  such  lively  personal  sympa- 
thy with  individual  characters,  unless  perhaps  with  Perikles 
and  some  of  the  leaders  in  literature  and  philosophy,  nor  such 
keen  interest  in  the  constitutional  experiments  of  the  Greek 
communitieis.  It  deals  with  the  myths  on  a  constructive 
method,  such  as  is  the  standing  reproach  of  German  scholarship 
in  the  eyes  of  the  English,  who  either  swallow  the  myths  whole 
or  reject  them  utterly.  It  gives  an  impression  of  almost  im- 
personal authorship  to  one  who  takes  it  up  afler  reading  Grote, 
and  has  a  sort  of  unvarying  coolness  of  moral  tone,  looking  at 
every  event  as  a  phenomenon  to  be  noted  by  science  and  ex- 
plained in  cause  and  bearing,  but  never  a  thing  to  rejoice  or 
sorrow  over.  It  is  in  presenting  the  results  of  the  more  re- 
cent scholarship,  and  in  the  history  and  criticism  of  art  and 
literature,  that  the  value  of  Curtius's  work,  in  our  judgment, 
consists. 

In  fact,  Grote's  work  seems  deficient  in  its  treatment  of  litera- 
ture and  art,  with  one  notable  exception.     His  chapters  on  the 
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origin  of  myths,  the  Homeric  poems,  and  the  Homeric  society 
are  of  great  interest  and  inestimable  value.     But  no  other  name 
in  literature  is  treated  so  fully,  and  it  is  plain  that  the  excep- 
tion is  made  in  this  case  because  of  the  writer's  interest  in  and 
novel  theory  about  the  mythical  period.     Every  line  of  Homer 
is  of  importance  to  a  man  discussing  that  subject,  and  indeed 
we  think  we  are  justified  in  ascribing  Grote's  remarkable  com- 
prehension of  the  Greek  mind  in  no  small  degree  to  his  intimate 
familiarity  with  the  Homeric  poems.     Of  Hesiod  likewise  he 
speaks  at  some  length  in  his  first  and  second  volumes,  but  it  is 
not  so  much  as  an  author  filling  a  place  in  the  history  of  litera- 
ture, but  rather  as  a  source  of  information  as  to  the  growth  of 
myths  and  as  to  the  ideas  of  the  Greeks  in  that  early  age,  that 
be  treats  of  him.     There  is  also  a  chapter  on  the  early  Lyric 
poets  and  the  art  of  their  time  in  the  fourth  volume,  but  after 
this  he  is  almost  silent  upon  such  topics,  as  if  the  growing  in- 
terest of  the  politics  and  philosophy  of  the  Greeks,  to  his  mind, 
crowded   out   everything   else.     As  to   Pindar,   for   instance, 
though  he  refers  to  his  poems  often  as  historical  authorities,  he 
says  nothing  of  him  as  a  man  or  as  a  poet  beyond  a  single  page 
ts  to  his  treatment  of  the  myths ;  so  all  that  be  has  to  say  of 
the  great  tragic  poets  is  contained  within  two  pages,  though  he 
gives  several  pages  to  the  rise  of  dramatic  poetry  and  to  Aristo- 
phanes, apparently  because  these  subjects  as  he  treats  them 
bear  upon  his  views  as  to  the  demagogues  and  the  sophists.    So 
of  Herodotus  and  Thukydides  he  speaks  but  briefly,  although 
of  course  the  subject  matter  of  their  works  is  the  basis  of  a  large 
part  of  his  narrative  and  discussion.     He  seems  to  have  ab- 
stained from  mention  of  the  sculptors  and  painters,  and  of  the 
dramatic  poets  before  JEschylus  and  after  Euripides,  because  in 
most  cases  there  could  be  only  "second-hand  criticism,''  as  he 
calls  it,  in  the  absence  of  any  remains  of  their  work,  and  he 
preferred  to  deal  with  positive  evidence  only. 

Curtius  has  made  up  for  us  in  great  measure  this  deficiency, 
so  fer  as  it  is  possible  to  do  so  in  the  compass  of  a  general  his- 
tory. He  gives,  it  is  true,  no  such  discussion  of  the  unity  and 
authorship  of  the  Homeric  poems,  presenting  simply  his  theory 
of  their  origin.  This  theory, — to  yield  to  the  temptation  to  state 
it, — is  that  at  the  time  of  the  migrations  to  Asia  Minor  the 
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Achaean  leaders  of  ^olian  emigrants,  ''in  order  to  support 
themselves  during  the  slow  progress  of  the  struggle"  which 
they  must  carry  on  to  dispossess  the  Dardanian  inhabitants, 
"  fortified  themselves  with  sonfj^s  of  the  deeds  of  their  lords-in- 
war,  the  AtreidsB,  and  celebrated  these  heroes  not  only  as  ex- 
amples but  as  predecessors  in  the  fight "  in  this  very  region  ; 
that  these  songs  being  popular,  were  then  gradually  spread  un- 
til they  came  to  the  knowledge  of  the  Ionian  colonists  farther 
south  on  the  same  shore,  particularly  at  Smyrna,  who  took  them 
up  and  gave  them  in  their  own  dialect  an  immortal  form.  The 
student  of  Homer  will  find  much  to  interest  him  in  the  thirty 
pages  on  the  subject  in  Curtius,  but  they  can  hardly  be  com- 
pared in  value  with  Grote's  half-volume.  For  the  later  authors, 
on  the  other  hand,  we  find  the  treatment  in  Curtius  more  satis- 
factory. It  is  not  that  he  always  gives  more  space  to  the  indi- 
vidual, for  the  limits  allowed  to  the  books  in  this  series  hardly 
admit  of  that ;  and  this  seems  to  be  the  ]*eason  for  his  stopping 
at  the  battle  of  ChaBronea  (whereas  Grote  goes  on  through  the 
life  of  Alexander),  for  his  omitting  to  narrate  Sicilian  history 
after  the  defeat  of  the  Athenian  expedition,  and  for  other  like 
cases.  But  he  mentions  many  names  which  are  not  to  be  found 
in  Grote,  and  in  all  his  treatment  seems  to  have  in  mind  the 
development  of  literature  as  an  independent  matter  and  to  re- 
gard each  author  in  his  relative  position  and  influence,  so  that 
one  might  compile  a  history  of  Greek  literature  by  extracts 
fix)m  Curtius,  and  it  would  be,  except  in  the  earlier  part,  about 
as  good  as  any  we  have  in  English.  Particularly  in  regard  to 
the  dramatic  poets  after  Euripides,  and  the  philosophic  schools 
before  and  aft;er  Sokrates,  we  find  much  that  is  interesting  and 
valuable.  So  too  on  the  subject  of  art  in  all  its  departments,  this 
history  is  better,  considering  how  much  it  comprehends,  than 
anything  that  we  know  in  English.  To  be  sure,  it  contains 
much  "second-hand  criticism,"  borrowed,  that  is,  fix)m  Greek 
writers,  and  referring  to  men  whose  work  is  not  preserved  to 
our  day,  and  much  theorizing  as  to  the  origin  and  purpose  of 
what  is  preserved ;  but  then  the  combination  of  hints  from  all 
sources,  the  use  of  inscriptions,  coins,  and  post-classical  writers, 
the  careful  criticism  of  existing  monuments,  adds  greatly  to  our 
knowledge,  if  only  it  is  judiciously  dona     The  whole  history 
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differs  from  Grote's  in  that  it  demands  of  the  reader  a  much 
more  implicit  confidence  in  the  author,  whereas  Grote  always 
gives  us  his  evidence  for  a  statement  and  bis  reasons  for  an 
opinion,  and  never  ventures  far  without  positive  authority. 
We  think  Curtius  fully  deserves  the  confidence  he  demands, 
though  in  a  few  cases  his  statements  seem  more  positive  than 
the  evidence  justifie& 
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Article    VL— DR.   BACON'S    "GENESIS  OF  THE    NEW 

ENGLAND  CHURCHES." 

The  Oeneais  of  the  New  England  Churches,  By  Leonard 
Bacon  :  with  illustrations.  New  York :  Harper  k  Brothers, 
Publishers,  Franklin  square.     1874. 

No  one  would  be  likely  to  open  a  volume  from  the  pen  of 
Dr.  Leonard  Bacon,  bearing  the  above  title,  and  not  anticipate 
a  rich,  entertaining,  and  instructive  book.  With  his  general 
ability  as  a  writer,  on  whatever  subject  engages  his  attention, 
and  with  his  special  love  of  every  thing  pertaining  to  the  his- 
tory of  the  early  New  England  fathers,  one  could  be  sure 
beforehand  that  the  work  would  not  only  repay  perusal,  but  a 
careful  and  critical  study.  Many  students  in  Yale  College, 
over  a  range  of  forty  years  past,  will  bear  free  and  hearty  testi- 
mony to  the  profitable  instructions  they  have  received,  in  this 
department,  from  the  lips  of  Dr.  Bacon :  not  as  a  teacher  in  the 
University,  but  in  his  larger  capacity,  as  a  teacher  of  the 
people.  They  will  recall  those  Sunday  nights,  in  the  old  Cen- 
ter Church  meeting-house,  when  to  full  audiences  and  to  atten- 
tive listeners  he  was  wont  to  unfold,  from  time  to  time,  in  varied 
series  of  discourses,  some  section  of  local  or  general  New  Eng- 
land history.  Through  a  life  which  has  now  reached  a  vigor- 
ous old  age,  hardly  any  man  among  us  has  done  more  to  make 
known  unto  the  children  the  sacred  memorials  of  the  fathers. 
He  has  wrought  long  and  patiently,  in  the  spirit  of  the  old 
Hebrew  song:  "  Walk  about  Zion,  and  go  round  about  her: 
tell  the  towers  thereof.  Mark  ye  well  her  bulwarks,  consider 
her  palaces ;  that  ye  may  tell  it  to  the  generation  following." 

If  one  were  to  open  the  volume  before  us  with  no  knowl- 
edge whatever  as  to  its  authorship,  he  would  speedily  discover 
that  it  was  not  the  work  of  a  young  man,  rushing  into  print, 
with  his  newly-gathered  fiicts.  Even  if  it  were  possible  for  a 
youthful  author  to  have  possessed  himself  of  every  historical 
feet  and  incident  here  embodied,  his  book  would  be  a  very 
different  one  from  this.     The  richest  part  of  the  volume  is  that 
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which  is  between  and  behind  the  printed  lines.     All  recently 
acquired  knowledge  Ls,  at  the  best,  only  partial  and  half-way 
knowledge.     When  one  listens,  for  the  firat  time,  to  some  grand 
musical  overture,  he  has  not  really  heard  it,  however  much  he 
may  have  thought  himself  delighted.     Those  subtle  influences 
of  sound  must  play  about  the  soul  again  and  again,  with  long 
intervals  between,  before  the  power  to  hear  is  fully  awake. 
And  it  is  much  the  same  in  the  general  action  of  the  mind. 
When  one  first  traverses  a  particular  field  of  history,  he  sees 
only  the  dry  bones  of  this  history,  the  skeleton  forms,  without 
the  grace  of  life  and  motion.     The  delicate  interlockings  of 
part  with  part — the  flesh  that  clothes  and  the  sinews  that  move, 
—these  belong  to  a  later  stage  of  knowledge     History,  in  this 
its  more  perfected  form,  becomes  almost  a  transcript  of  life  it- 
self, where  not  a  moment  lies  idle — where  all  spaces  are  filled 
—where  human  passions  are  in  perpetual  play — where  a  thou- 
sand busy  forces  are  forever  working  oflF  their  results  and  pass- 
ing them  on  to  the  future. 

In  the  work  before  us  we  clearly  trace  the  efiects  of  a  long- 
continued  process  of  thought,  analysis,  assimilation.  It  is  the 
ripe  fruit  of  a  long  life— a  life  that  yet  shows  no  decay,  but  has 
all  its  functions  in  full  exercise.  The  field  of  history  here 
traversed  has  been  held  under  such  close  and  thoughtful  con- 
templation for  so  many  years,  that  the  agencies  at  work  in  it 
have  been  comprehended  in  something  like  their  manifold 
relations. 

And  yet  many  readers,  as  they  notice  the  title  and  open  the 
book,  may  be  disappointed  at  finding  it  so  largely  occupied 
with  persons  and  events  on  the  other  side  of  the  water,  and  in 
remoter  generations.  They  may  have  anticipated  that  the 
narrative  would  begin  with  the  settlements  on  our  own  shores, 
and  cover  the  early  periods  of  our  own  colonial  history,  per- 
haps for  a  century.  But  it  must  be  remembered  that  this  is 
the  *'  Genesis  "  of  our  Churches.  We  hear  of  another  volume, 
to  be  called  the  "  Exodus,"  which  we  trust  may  be  completed, 
and  which  will  doubtless  cover  the  essential  ground  above  in- 
dicated. Indeed,  the  present  volume  brings  the  Pilgrims  to 
their  abode  at  Plymouth,  and  follows  them  on  through  ten 
years  of  their  settlement  at  that  place.     It  then  pauses  to  take 
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a  hasty  glance  at  the  first  planters  in  the  Massachusetts  Bay, 
and  the  founding  of  the  Church  at  Salem,  and  there  the  narra- 
tive stop&  But  the  author  is  true  to  his  title.  His  aim  was, 
first  of  all,  to  search  out  the  causes  and  courses  of  events  in  the 
old  world,  by  which  these  New  England  churches  were  brought 
into  being. 

As  to  the  facts  of  the  book,  Dr.  Bacon  lays  no  claim  to  be  a 
discoverer.  The  materials  which  he  has  used  lie  open  to  all. 
His  own  statement,  in  the  preface,  on  this  point  is  frank  and 
modest  He  says  of  the  volume,  **  It  makes  no  profession  of 
bringing  to  light  new  facts  from  documents  heretofore  unedited, 
or  from  black-letter  books  heretofore  overlooked.  It  simply 
tells  an  old  story,  giving  perhaps  here  and  there  a  new  inter- 
pretation or  a  new  emphasis  to  some  undisputed  fact  My 
purpose  has  been  to  teU  this  story  clearly  and  fisdrly,  not  for  the 
instruction  or  delight  of  antiquarians,  nor  merely  for  those 
with  whom  church  history  is  a  professional  study,  but  for  all 
sorts  of  intelligent  and  thoughtful  readers.  He  who  writes 
only  for  scholars,  or  for  the  men  of  some  learned  profession, 
can  say,  *  Fit  audience  let  me  find,  though  few ;'  but  my  labor 
has  been  thrown  away  if  the  story  which  I  have  written  is  not 
so  told  as  to  invite  the  attention  and  to  stir  the  sympathies  of 
the  many.  .  .  .  The  story  which  I  tell  is  the  story  of  an  idea 
slowly  making  its  way  against  prejudices,  interests,  and  passions 
— a  story  of  faith  and  martyrdom,  of  heroic  endeavor  and 
heroic  constancy.  It  includes  only  so  much  of  secular  history 
as  is  involved  in  the  history  of  the  idea,  and  of  the  men  whom 
it  possessed,  and  who  labored  and  suffered  to  make  it  a  reality 
in  the  world  of  fact" 

The  first  and  second  chapters  of  the  book  are  occupied  with 
the  elemental  facts  of  New  Testament  history,  and  with  the 
corrupting  changes  and  departures  from  the  simple  apostolic 
idea  of  doctrine  and  polity.  The  third  chapter  opens  to  us  the 
age  of  Luther  and  the  Reformation,  with  its  protest  against 
false  and  corrupt  doctrines — with  its  reconstruction  of  theology, 
but  with  little  regard  to  the  forms  of  ecclesiastical  polity.  It 
points  out  distinctly  the  political  and  secular  elements  which 
mingled  with  the  religions  in  the  years  following  the  Beforma- 
tion,  and  which  led  to  the  construction  of  the  great  national 
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Churches  of  ProtestaDt  Europa     It  then  passes,  in  the  fourth 
chapter,  to  the  English  reformation,  and  the  gradual  growth, 
from  generation  to  generation,  of  the  Puritan  idea  and  the 
Puritan  party  in  the  kingdom.     Here  the  narrative  reaches 
the  chief  field  of  its  action  and  becomes  more  slow  and  care- 
ful in  its  movement,  unfolding,  step  by  step,  the  progress  of 
thought  and  incident     It  notes  the  spiritual  reformation,  that 
silently  began  in  England,  under  Wycliffe  and  the  Lollards,  a 
hundred  and  fifty  years  before  Luther  opened  his  fierce  and 
daring  controversy.     It  shows  how  this  pure  stream  of  spiritual 
thought  and  holy  feeling,  flowing  downward  from  Wycliffe,  met 
and  mingled  with  the  turbid  waters  of  political  strife  and  am- 
bition, when  king  and  nobles,  not  for  Christ's  sake,  but  their 
own,  broke  away  from  the  galling  yok^  of  papal  supremacy. 
This  last  was  a  reformation  not  worthy  of  the  name—a  thing 
of  outward  form,  without  spiritual   reality — a  compound  of 
earthly  aims  and  wicked  passions,  where  the  sovereign  was 
merely  put  in  the  place  of  the  Pope,  and  one  tyrant  was  ex- 
changed for  another.     And  so  began  that  long  and  heroic 
struggle  for  religious  truth  and  purity,  in  which  individual 
men,  here  and  there  over  all  England,  still  keeping  themselves 
within  the  pale  of  the  English  Church,  dared  in  many  things 
to  refuse  obedience  to  the  ruling  powers,  and  patiently  suffered 
the  cruel  consequences. 

In  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  1558-1608,  we  discover  the  germs 
of  a  new  idea.     In  secret  places,  good  men  had  been  saying  to 
themselves  and  to  each  other,  "  How  long,  O  Lord,  how  long  I" 
There  began  to  be  a  sense  of  profitless,  unrewarded  toil,  in  the 
•  attempt  to  infuse  a  true  spiritual  life  into  the  corrupt  body  of 
the  English  ChurcL     Here  and  there  was  a  man,  who  seemed 
to  hear  a  voice  from  heaven  saying,   "  Come  out  of  her,  my 
people,  that  ye  be  not  partakers  of  her  sins,  and  that  ye  receive 
not  of  her  plague&''    The  origin  and  growth  of  this  idea  begins 
U>  be  traced  in  the  fifth  chapter,  which  bears  the  suggestive 
tide,  taken  from  the  language  of  the  more  advanced  minds  of 
that  day,  "Keformation  without  tarrying  for  any."     In  this, 
and  in  several  chapters  following,  covering  the  reign  of  Eliza- 
beth, the  progress  of  this  thought,  and  what  it  cost  to  those 
who  held  it,  are  graphically  depicted.    We  have  the  story, 
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tenderly  told,  of  John  Copping  and  Elias  Thacker,  of  Henry 
Barrowe  and  John  Greenwood,  of  Francis  Johnson  and  John 
Penry,  who  with  their  associates  of  lesser  name  "  counted  not 
their  lives  dear  unto  themselves,"  if  they  miglit  establish  the 
truth  of  God,  and  the  purity  of  Christian  worship  in  the  Eng- 
land which  they  loved.  Robert  Browne,  who  seemed  to  rise 
at  first  like  a  guiding  star  to  this  little  company,  and  who  gave 
his  name  to  this  select  companionship,  afterwards  set  inglori- 
ously  in  shame  and  darkness.  That  name  hung  like  a  dead 
weight  upon  the  Separatists  for  a  century  afterwards.  Even  a 
man  like  Cotton  Mather,  from  his  more  easv  and  comfortable 
surroundings,  in  the  Massachusetts  Bay,  was  not  above  flinging 
this  name  at  the  Pilgrims,  down  at  Plymouth,  seventy  years 
and  more  after  the  landing.  Had  he  set  himself,  instead,  upon 
the  work  of  imitating  their  humble  virtues,  and  their  clear 
discernment  of  Christian  realities,  his  own  name,  honored  as  it 
is,  would  have  been  still  more  bright  and  shining.  But  Robert 
Browne  became  a  heavy  load,  which  the  early  Pilgrims  had  to 
bear  in  their  toilsome  journey.  To  quote  fix>m  the  volume  be- 
fore us,  "  Robert  Browne  was  not  a  martyr.  He  was  not  of  the 
stuff  that  martyrs  are  made  of.  The  passion  that  impelled  him 
was  the  love  of  agitation.  When  that  passion  had  partly  spent 
itself,  he  did  what  mere  agitators  often  do  as  they  grow  older — 
he  turned  conservative  and  betrayed  the  cause  for  which  he  bad 
contended."  This  man  not  onlv  was  not  a  martyr,  but  afler 
boasting  how  many  prisons  he  had  been  in  for  conscience'  sake, 
became  scandalous  in  his  life,  and  at  last  was  ready  to  "crouch  " 
before  the  English  Church  "  for  a  piece  of  silver  and  a  morsel 
of  bread,"  and  say,  "  Put  me,  I  pray  thee,  into  one  of  the 
priests'  offices,  that  I  may  eat  a  piece  of  bread :"  and  the  Eng- 
lish Church,  that  could  not  bear  a  Puritan  or  a  Separatist,  how- 
ever meek  and  holy  in  life,  and  orderly  in  all  moral  conduct, 
could  bear  him,  with  all  his  shame  and  guilt  upon  him,  and 
could  put  him  into  a  comfortable  living.  It  was  a  curious 
combination  of  ideas,  that  after  he  had  written  so  much  to 
prove  that  the  Church  of  England  was  no  church,  he  should  at 
last  come  to  occupy  one  of  her  parishes,  bearing  the  odd  name 
of  "Achurch."  This  wretched  old  man  was  alive  when  the 
Pilgrims  came  to  Plymouth,  and  lived  on  ten  years  longeri 
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dying  in  1630,  and  his  name  was  a  most  convenient  weapon, 
wherewith  their  enemies  could  taunt  and  tax  them. 

But  though  Browne  became  a  renegade,  a  crown  of  glory 
rests  upon  the  heads  of  his  early  associates,  and  their  names 
shall  be  kept  in  everlasting  remembrance.  Dr.  Bacon  has  told 
the  story  of  the  sufferings  and  heroic  faith  of  Copping, 
Thacker,  Penry  and  the  rest,  in  a  way  to  make  a  deep  impres- 
sion upon  his  readers.  The  eyes  moisten,  as  we  follow  them 
through  their  painful  fortunes.  Not  in  a  fit  of  momentary 
passion  and  impulse,  but  in  their  calmest  and  most  reflective 
hours,  and  with  much  of  that  spirit  of  forgiveness  which  Christ 
exercised  towards  his  murderers,  they  "died  in  faith,  not  hav- 
ing received  the  promises,  but  having  seen  them  afar  off,  and 
were  persuaded  of  them,  and  embraced  them." 

In  the  tenth  chapter  of  the  volume,  we  reach  the  formation 
of  the  Scrooby  Church  in  the  north  of  England,  fer  away  firom 
London  and  the  scenes  described  in  the  preceding  chapters. 
The  waves  of  persecution  had  rolled  so  fiercely  over  the  first 
Separatists  around  the  central  city  of  the  kingdom,  as  to  baffle 
their  attempts  at  organization.  They  could  die,  one  by  one,  for 
their  faith,  but  they  could  not  combine  and  maintain  public 
ordinances  in  the  face  of  this  overwhelming  power.  And  so 
it  is  to  the  Scrooby  Church  that  we  have  to  look  for  the  first 
compacted  organization  which  was  able  to  bear  the  brunt  of 
those  times,  and  maintain  a  continued  existence  to  after  genera- 
tionsw  It  is  true,  the  old  LDudon  or  Southwark  Church,  with 
which  the  above  named  martyrs  had  been  associated,  was  not 
absolutely  crushed  into  non-existence,  but  it  was  driven  asunder 
and  scattered  to  the  four  winds,  to  be  afterwards,  in  some  sense, 
gathered  and  reformed  in  Amsterdam.  But  the  Scrooby 
Church,  after  its  formation,  and  amid  all  its  strange  vicissitudes, 
appears  to  us  in  the  form  of  unbroken  and  continued  life. 

This  was  near  the  time  when  the  long  and  persecuting  reign 
of  Elizabeth  was  drawing  to  a  close.  She  died  soon  after,  in 
1803,  and  James  L  came  from  Scotland  to  take  her  place. 
The  hopes  that  had  been  formed  from  his  Presbyterian  educa- 
tion and  the  general  atmosphere  in  which  he  had  before  lived, 
were  speedily  dissipated.  He  took  the  earliest  opportunity  to 
^w  himself  into  the  arms  of  the  persecuting  party  of  the 
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Church  of  England,  and  to  farther  all  its  violent  measures. 
And  there  was  this  additional  burden  to  be  borne  under  his 
reign,  that  he  could  not  play  the  part  of  a  simple,  straight- 
forward tryant,  and  there  end  the  matter.  He  must  needs 
show  himself,  all  the  while,  such  an  unreasoning,  self-conceited 
dotard,  that  serious-minded,  thinking  men  were  compelled  to 
feel  that  the  land  was  governed  by  a  fool.  If  with  the  same 
essential  qualities  of  mind  and  character,  he  had  been  one  of  the 
common  people,  he  might,  by  a  rigid  course  of  daily  discipline, 
have  been  trained  into  some  feeble  measure  of  common  sense. 
But  he  was  a  king,  on  the  throne  of  a  great  and  powerful  na- 
tion, and  there  were  sycophants  enough  about  him  to  keep  him 
under  the  impression,  all  the  while,  that  he  was  the  very  Solo- 
mon of  the  age. 

It  was  under  such  general  conditions  as  these  that  the 
Scrooby  Church  came  into  existence  and  entered  upon  its 
course  of  eventful  history.  Happily  it  was  so  far  apart  from 
the  great  central  thoroughfares  of  the  kingdom,  that,  in  its 
early  days,  it  escaped,  in  some  measure,  the  close  and  rigid 
scrutiny  which  might  otherwise  have  been  exercised  over  it 
In  that  distant  and  lonely  corner  of  the  land,  where  the  county 
lines  of  Lincolnshire,  Nottinghamshire,  and  Yorkshire  draw 
near  together,  and  in  an  age  when  all  movement  was  difficult 
and  slow,  this  little  company  of  Christ's  true  and  sincere  fol- 
lowers were  lefl  for  a  time  very  much  to  themselvea 

From  the  point  where  the  narrative  reaches  this  Scrooby 
Church,  and  onward,  we  have  the  elements  of  a  continuous  story, 
and  the  interest  gathers  and  deepens  to  the  end.  It  is  a  story 
too,  which,  for  healthy  and  intelligent  minds,  will  have  more 
than  the  fascination  of  a  novel;  for  truth  like  that  here  em- 
bodied is  not  only  "  stranger  than  fiction,*'  but  it  is  far  more 
profoundly  interesting.  This  story  has  been  often  told,  and 
well  told;  sometimes  in  a  fragmentary  way  and  sometimes 
more  continuously.  Our  Pilgrim  literature  is  already  rich  in 
its  memorial  volumes.  But  we  are  quite  sure,  on  the  whole, 
that  the  story  has  never  been  so  well  told  before.  And  this, 
as  has  been  already  intimated,  is  not  due  to  the  discovery 
of  new  facts,  but  to  the  skillful  way  in  which  the  old  £EUst8 
have  been  collocated  and  arranged.  Facts  can  be  so  stated 
that  the  most  interested  mind  will  go  to  sleep  under  the 
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operation  ;  or  they  can  be  so  exhibited  as  to  charm  the  dullest 
ear  to  listen.  ''  Hold  the  light  for  me  so  that  you  can  see  plainly 
yourself^  and  then  I  can  see,"  is  a  wise  old  piece  of  advice  in 
which  many  a  boy  has  been  indoctrinated.  In  this  case,  it  is 
the  clear  vision  of  the  author  that  gives  a  clear  vision  to  ua 
He  sees  the  path  he  is  traveling  so  distinctly,  that  he  makes  us 
see  it     All  objects  stand  out  in  graphic  fullness  and  detail 

We  look  in  upon  the  quiet  little  assemblies  gathered  in  the 
house  of  William  Brewster — the  old  manor-house  of  Scrooby. 
We  follow  them  through  those  early  years  of  peace,  before  the 
storm  of  persecution  began  to  break  about  them,  while  yet  they 
^took  sweet  counsel  together  and  walked  to  the  house  of  God 
in  company,"  under  the  pastoral  guidance  of  Richard  Clyfton 
and  John  Bobinson.  There  was  also  another  little  assembly  of 
like-minded  Christian  people,  whose  place  of  meeting  was  some 
miles  away,  in  the  town  of  Gainsborough,  and  this  was  under 
the  spiritual  direction  of  John  Smyth,  a  man  of  high  culture 
tod  standing  in  the  English  Church,  but  he  had  chosen  to  cast 
in  his  lot  with  these  despised  and  simple-hearted  people.  These 
two  congr^ations,  the  one  meeting  at  Scrooby  and  the  other  at 
Gainsborough,  were  only  as  parts  of  one  whole,  gathering  in 
this  manner  because  of  the  distance  that  must  be  traversed  to 
bring  them  together  in  one  place.  "  Their  fears,  their  hopes, 
their  aims  were  one,"  and  there  was  also  a  large  fellowship^ 
counsel,  companionship  between  them. 

But  these  days  of  quiet,  undisturbed  Christian  enjoyment 
were  few.  The  officers  of  government  and  the  keen-eyed 
defenders  of  ecclesiastical  supremacy  were  on  their  track.  The 
trick  of  the  tryant  is  old  and  &miliar.  It  was  Elijah  that 
*^ troubled  Israel"  in  the  days  of  Ahab.  It  was  Daniel  and 
his  companions  that  threatened  the  overthrow  of  all  law  and 
order  in  Babylon.  The  few  Christians  in  the  days  of  Nero 
were  plotting  for  the  subversion  of  the  mighty  Boman  empire. 
And,  in  one  sense,  the  tyrant  judges  rightly.  He  sees  where 
his  danger  lies.  And  so  it  was  a  thing  not  to  be  endured  in 
England,  in  the  days  of  King  James  I.,  that  a  few  Christian 
people  should  meet,  to  sing  and  pray  together  and  study  the 
word  of  God,  outside  the  supervision  and  manipulation  of  the 
Snglish  Charch.  This  was  an  offense  so  great  that  all  ordinary 
ciimeB  sank  into  significance  beside  it 
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King  James,  on  his  first  coming  from  Scotland  to  take  the 
English  throne,  bad  declared  in  respect  to  all  such  people  that 
he  would  "  harry  them  out  of  the  land."  But  now,  when  these 
people  could  no  longer  meet  together  in  a  quiet  way,  all  that 
they  asked  for  was,  that  tney  might  be  permitted  to  leave  their 
native  land  in  peace.  Much  as  it  would  cost  them  to  separate 
themselves  from  their  old  homes  and  the  England  which  they 
loved,  for  Christ's  sake  they  were  ready  to  do  this,  and  set  up 
their  simple  worship  on  an  alien  shore.  But  now,  instead  of 
"  harrying  them  out  of  the  land,"  all  cruel  and  wicked  devices, 
on  the  part  of  government  oflScers,  were  resorted  to  in  order  to 
prevent  them  from  leaving  the  English  shores.  The  simple 
story  of  what  these  men  and  women  suffered  that  they  might 
reach  their  place  of  voluntary  exile  in  Holland — the  haughty 
disregard  of  all  their  private  rights — the  shameful  liberties 
taken  and  the  insults  offered — the  treachery  and  deception 
practiced  upon  them— this  story  cannot  be  read  in  this  day,  by 
American  freemen,  without  a  boiling  indignation.  Nor  can  it 
be  read  without  a  recognition  also  of  the  fact,  that  the  liberty 
we  enjoy  has  been  a  thing  of  slow  growth,  and  many  by-gone 
generations  have  travailed  in  toil  and  suffering  to  give  it  to  us. 

But  we  cannot  follow  this  story,  step  by  step,  through  the 
lifj  in  Holland,  and  the  emigration  to  the  new  world.  Our 
limits  forbid,  and  we  desire  to  suggest  some  general  thoughts 
awakened  by  the  reading  of  this  graphic  narrative.  Suffice  it 
to  repeat  what  we  have  already  said,  that  from  this  point  on- 
ward to  the  end  of  the  volume,  there  is  a  steady  growth  of 
interest  Sometimes  we  read  a  book  which  gains  our  general 
respect,  and  having  begun  it,  a  certain  sense  of  duty  constrains 
us  to  finish  it  We  notice  the  whole  number  of  pages,  and  feel 
a  kind  of  relief  when  we  have  reached  the  midway  point  in 
our  passage.  Our  joy  increases  as  we  watch  the  diminishing 
bulk  of  the  closing  leaves,  and  we  are  happiest  when  we  have 
fairly  reached  the  end.  An  important  duty  is  done.  But  the 
law  of  this  book,  in  its  effect  upon  the  mind  of  the  reader,  is 
exactly  the  opposite  of  this.  We  linger  amid  the  closing 
chapters,  and  do  not  wish  to  contemplate  the  fact  that  the  nar- 
rative is,  by  and  by,  to  stop.  We  would  cherish  and  prolong 
the  pleasure  of  the  reading.     Especially,  after  the  Pilgrims 
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have  reached  Plymouth,  we  sit  and  watch  the  changing  pictures 
of  their  hard  and  simple  life — their  toil  and  suffering — their 
faith  and  patience — their  wise  and  sagacious  counsels  in  things 
earthly  and  things  heavenly — their  strength  to  do,  and  their 
patience  to  endure — their  keen-eyed  diplomacy  by  which  they 
baffled  alike  the  selfish  policy  of  their  friends  and  the  hatred 
of  their  enemies — their  confidence  in  God  and  their  uplifting 
courage  in  the  days  of  sorest  danger  and  distress — their  kind 
and  friendly   intercourse  with   their  Indian  neighbors,  until 
these  swarthy  dwellers  in  the  forest  were  taught  practically  to 
know  what  good  faith  and  the  Christian  law  of  love  mean — 
these  and  a  thousand  little  unnamed  things  which  belong  to 
real  life  every  where,  make  up  a  narrative  exceedingly  instruct- 
ive and  charming.     The  story  at  last  becomes  like  the  sacred 
confidences  of  friend  with  friend.     After  the  formal  calls  are 
over,  and  the  ceremonial  guests  have  departed,  when  the  night 
deepens  and  the  doors  are  shut,  we  gather  closer  around  the 
warm  and  genial  hearthstone,  and  we  talk,  with  no  sense  of  the 
flow  of  time,  while  our  hearts  bum  within  us ;  so  does  this 
story  become  to  us,  as  it  winds  in  and  out,  and  lingers  amid 
the  old    memorials  of  the   Pilgrims  in   their  first  years  at 
Plymouth. 

Among  the  general  impressions  left  upon  the  mind  by  the 
reading  of  this  book,  this  one  stands  out  very  clearly,  viz : 
that  not  for  worldly  and  temporal  ends,  but  for  Christ's  sake 
and  His  Gospel,  did  these  persecuted  Pilgrims  sit  down  upon 
these  wild  shores.  This  truth,  the  Christian  men  and  women 
of  New  England  have  never  doubted,  but  the  fact  is  so  empha- 
sized and  corroborated  in  this  narrative,  that  it  will  be  hard  for 
the  sceptic  to  stand  against  it  It  is  a  sad  fact  in  this  world 
that  no  Christian  civilization  has  ever  yet  been  high  and  per- 
fect enough,  so  that  it  did  not  breed  many  men,  who  have 
found  their  most  delightful  occupation  in  sitting  upon  the 
gravestones  of  their  pious  ancestors  and  trying  to  discover 
what  sharp  and  funny  things  can  be  said  against  them.  And 
•o  we  have  always  had  among  us  many  individuals,  sons  of 
New  England,  who  were  bound  to  believe,  and  make  others  be- 
lieve 80  iar  as  they  could,  that  it  was  only  for  purposes  of 
worldly  gain  that  the  Pilgrims  of  Plymouth,  and  the  Puritans 
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of  the  Bay,  first  sought  this  New  England  wilderness.  Not 
conscious  themselves  of  any  motive  above  the  selfish  and  earth- 
bom,  they  have  been  stout  in  their  belief  and  declaration,  that 
no  one  has  ever  acted  from  any  higher  consideration.  But  he 
who  can  read  these  records  of  the  men  and  women  at  Plymouth, 
and  not  see  that  the  earthly  was  subordinated  to  the  heavenly, 
must  have  a  strange  way  of  studying  history.  What  thet^te 
people  passed  through,  in  their  first  year,  would  have  annihi- 
lated any  scheme  resting  upon  a  purely  earthly  basis.  Evils 
less  than  theirs  did  annihilate  many  an  earthly  scheme  for 
planting  colonies  here.  Trading  and  commercial  enterprises 
were  tried  here  before  the  Pilgrims  settled  at  Plymouth.  En- 
terprises of  this  kind  were  going  on  around  them  during  the 
early  years  of  their  abode  on  these  shores,  but  these  plans  and 
combinations  for  money  went  utterly  to  nought, — were  dissolved 
and  scattered  before  the  fierce  blasts  of  adversity,  which  fell 
upon  them — no  fiercer  certainly  than  those  with  which  those 
poor  Pilgrims  down  at  Plymouth  were  visited.  Does  an  army 
stand  firm  in  battle  array  when  half  the  number  with  which  it 
went  into  the  battle  is  lying  dead  upon  the  plain,  and  a  major- 
ity of  its  living  members  are  wounded  and  disabled?  Long 
before  such  a  crisis  is  reached,  the  trumpet  sounds  a  retreat. 
But  this  was  just  the  condition  of  that  Pilgrim  band  as  the 
weary  months  of  that  first  winter  drew  to  a  close,  and  not  a 
suggestion  do  we  hear  of  failure  and  discomfiture.  When 
the  spring  days  came,  and  the  harbor  was  unlocked,  the  May 
Flower  spread  its  white  sails  and  passed  out  of  their  sight  on 
its  return  to  England,  but  the  Pilgrims  stayed  fast  by  the  graves 
of  their  dead.  Here  was  an  underlying  motive  mightier  than 
the  earthly,  and  nothing  but  the  enduring  strength  of  this 
motive  gave  them  the  victory. 

Most  people  are  not  aware  that  there  ever  was  any  other 
attempt  at  colonizing  New  England,  except  this  at  Plymouth, 
until  the  Puritans  began  to  gather  in  Salem  and  Charlestown  and 
Boston  in  1629.  The  great  majority  of  readers  practically 
think  of  the  Plymouth  settlers  as  the  first  Englishmen  thai 
ever  set  foot  on  the  New  England  shores ;  the  only  white  men 
that  the  Indians  ever  saw,  up  to  the  time  when  the  Massachu- 
setts Colony  began  to  break  ground  in  the  Bay.     But  the 
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Indians  all  along  this  eastern  shore  had  been  acquainted  with 
Englishmen,  and  that  too  to  their  cost,  before  the  Pil^ms 
came  hither.  The  Plymouth  people  had  not  merely  to  show 
themselves  just  and  true  and  friendly  in  their  relations  with  the 
Indians.  They  had  also  to  efface  the  impressions  of  fraud  and 
cruelty  and  wrong  which  had  been  left  among  these  children 
of  the  forest  by  earlier  visitors  from  England,  who  came  here 
for  other  ends.  It  would  be  instructive,  were  there  time,  to 
point  out  and  dwell  upon  the  particulars  of  the  chief  trading 
expeditions  which  ante-dated  or  were  nearly  cotemporary  with 
the  settlement  at  Plymouth,  just  to  show  how  incoherent  and 
short-lived  they  were,  and  how  speedily  they  went  to  pieces  un- 
der the  weight  of  earthly  disaster.  So  small  is  the  place  they 
fill  in  the  records  of  those  years,  that  they  practically  disappear 
from  history,  and  the  general  mind  takes  no  note  of  them.  It 
stands  out  before  the  &ir-minded  historical  student  as  a  demon- 
stration, that  nothing  but  vital  religious  principle  could  have 
heen  strong  enough  to  secure  the  succession  in  this  Plymouth 
settlement  and  to  pass  it  on  to  its  magnificent  inheritance  of  the 
fatare:  In  this  volume  we  watch  this  interest,  when  it  seems 
oatwardly  only  a  little  flickering  flame,  which  one  strong  breath 
would  forever  extinguish.  But  it  was  the  bush  that  **  burned 
with  fire,  and  the  bush  was  not  consumed,*'  because  the  oil  of 
divine  grace  and  strength  was  ministered  through  secret  chan- 
nels which  no  wordly  eye  could  see.  And  all  this  stands  out 
in  the  book  before  us  with  wonderful  fullness  and  clearness, 
not  so  much  because  it  is  made  the  subject  of  special  argument, 
bat  it  reveals  itself  in  the  surrounding  &cts  and  in  the  progress 
of  eventa 

Again,  this  volume  helps  to  make  clearer,  what  was  plain 
enough  perhaps  before  to  many  minds,  viz :  that  the  leading 
men  among  the  Pilgrims  were  men  of  a  strong  and  broad 
understanding— clear  comprehension  of  principles— men  who, 
without  once  stopping  to  recognize  the  fact,  or  taking  to  them- 
lelves  any  glory  for  it,  had  really  thought  farther  into  the  fu- 
ture than  any  other  men  of  their  generation.  Joined  with 
these  fiur-reaching  and  revolutionary  ideas,  they  had  also,  what 
we  do  not  always  find  in  bold  reformers,  a  tolerance  and  for- 
^^ctnoce,  patience,  meekness,  gentleness,  such  as  make  their' 
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characters  truly  admirable  and  worthy  of  our  closest  study. 
We  can  safely  challenge  all  the  world  to  come  and  exercise  the 
sharpest  scrutiny.  All  we  ask  is,  that  men  shall  study  till 
they  see  and  understand  the  case  as  it  is,  and  there  need  be  no 
fear  as  to  the  result  Yet  these  people — ^these  Pilgrim  men  and 
women,  had  been  treated  in  England  as  though  they  were  but 
the  ofiBcouring  of  the  earth.  As  the  hunter  points  out  the 
wild  game  in  the  woods,  and  lets  loose  his  hungry  dogs  upon 
it,  so  they  had  been  pointed  out  for  sport  and  abuse,  to  coarse- 
minded,  vulgar  officials — ^minions  of  power,  who  took  a  low 
delight  in  all  their  distress  and  sufifering.  But  time  works  out 
its  grand  compensations.  "  He  hath  cast  down  the  mighty  from 
their  seats  and  exalted  them  of  low  degree."  As  the  case 
stands  to-day,  compare  the  life,  the  character,  the  manhood  of 
such  men  as  William  Brewster  and  William  Bradford,  with  that 
of  the  mean  and  contemptible  monarch  who  then  occupied 
the  throne  of  England,  and  with  many  of  the  leading  men  in 
Church  and  State,  who  fawned  and  bent  the  knee  before  him. 

And  in  respect  to  this  synmietry  of  moral  character  and 
breadth  of  understanding,  it  is  not  to  be  denied  that  the  lead- 
ing men  of  Plymouth  were  superior  to  the  leading  men  in  the 
Bay.     It  was  not  the  fashion  in  the  early  New  England  genera- 
tions to  think  so.     Life  rolled  in  fuller,  stronger  tides  about 
the  Bay,  and  it  was  a  matter  of  small  consequence  what  those 
poor  people  down  at  Plymouth  might  be  thinking  or  doing. 
No  great  good  was  expected  to  come  from  that  little  Nazareth. 
And  yet,  even  then,  little  Plymouth  had  done  far  more  than 
she  was  credited  for,  in  shaping  the  institutions,  civil  and  reli- 
gious, in  the  Massachusetts  Bay.     As  Dr.   Bacon  has   very 
clearly  pointed  out,  the  first  Puritan  Church,  founded  in  Salem, 
was  not  shaped  after  any  pre-conceived  model,  brought  out 
with  the  Puritan  emigrants  from  England.  *  It  took  its  mould 
partly  from  nature  and  the  surrounding  circumstances,  and 
partly  from  the  wise  suggestions  of  good  old  Dr.  Fuller  (deacon 
and  doctor),  of  the  Plymouth  Church,  in  his  conversations  with 
Gov.  Endicott     And  this  result  too  was  the  fulfillment  of  a 
kind  of  prophecy  uttered  by  John  Robinson,  in  his  farewell  ad- 
dress to  the  departing  Pilgrims.    **  For,  said  he,  there  will  be  no 
difference  between  the  unconformable  ministers  and  you,  wfaen 
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they  come  to  the  practice  of  the  ordinances  out  of  the  king- 
dom." That  Robinson  should  have  uttered  those  words  nine 
years  before  the  organization  of  the  first  Puritan  Church  "  out 
of  the  kingdom,"  shows  us  not  only  his  own  deep  sagacity  as  a 
religious  thinker,  but,  by  inference,  it  shows  us  also  what  we 
are  now  endeavoring  to  illustrate,  that  the  thinking  habit,  on 
the  religious  and  ecclesiastical  questions  of  that  day,  among 
these  leading  men  of  the  Pilgrims,  was  more  profound  and 
exhaustive  than  anywhere  else. 

The  "  unconformable  ministers "  were  those  who  were  not 
Separatists,  men  who  still  kept  themselves  within  the  fold  of 
the  English  Church, — Puritans,  as  they  are  known  in  history  ; 
who,  in  respect  to  their  opposition  to  many  of  the  rites  and 
usages  of  that  Church,  were  also  called  non  -  conformists. 
Robinson  foresaw,  that  when  those  men  should  come  to  organ- 
ize a  church,  away  from  England,  in  the  shadows  of  the  wil- 
derness, it  would  have  to  take  shape  according  to  the  Pilgrim 
idea  of  a  church.  But  these  **  conformable  ministers  "  had 
had  DO  such  revelation  at  that  time.  They  were  groping  their 
way  in  ecclesiastical  darkness.  When  those  first  large  com- 
panies of  Puritans  came  over  in  1629  and  '80,  they  brought  do 
church  model  with  them,  and  were  really  in  the  dark  as  to  the 
precise  shape  which  their  religious  institutions  should  take. 
We  admire  that  touching  little  address  of  Higginson,  which  he 
uttered  from  the  stern  of  the  ship,  as  the  shores  of  their  loved 
England  were  receding  from  the  view  :  "  We  will  Dot  say,  as  the 
Separatists  were  wont  to  say,"  etc.  It  is  not  to  be  denied  that 
his  words  have  in  them  an  exceeding  tenderDess  and  beauty. 
But  they  show  us  also  that,  ecclesiastically  speaking,  he  was 
"goiog  out,  not  knowing  whither  he  went"  They  show  us, 
that  for  him  the  umbilical  cord  had  not  yet  been  cut  He  was 
still  held  within  the  confines  of  his  infantile  existence,  aDd  had 
not  entered  upon  a  self-thiDking,  individual,  independent  life. 
But  Robinson  and  his  leading  associates  had  pondered  these 
problems — had  thought  them  out  to  the  end.  Robinson  saw 
(for  the  pattern  had  been  shown  him  in  the  mount)  what  essen- 
tial shape  that  first  church  at  Salem  would  take,  years  before 
its  existence ;  while  to  the  very  men  that  organized  it,  it  sprung 
^P  like  a  new  and  strange  revelation  out  of  the  wilderness  soil 
VOL  xxxrv.  10 
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Did  the  limits  of  our  Article  allow,  it  would  be  an  agreeable 
and  instructive  exercise  to  pass  these  leading  men  of  Plymouth 
before  us  one  by  one,  William  Brewster,  William  Bradford, 
Edward  Winslow,  Isaac  Allerton,  John  Carver,  Myles  Standish, 
Samuel  Fuller,  John  Alden,  John  Howland,  and  others — to 
dwell  for  a  little  time  upon  their  previous  personal  histories 
and  their  individual  characters — to  point  out  their  several  ex- 
periences and  the  way  in  which  the  hand  of  God  had  led  them, 
one  by  one,  to  prepare  them  for  their  work.  It  was  a  strange 
outward  culture  through  which  they  had  individually  passed, 
but  this  culture  meeting  with  and  being  shaped  by  the  grace  of 
God  in  their  hearts,  had  wrought  a  wonderful  ripeness  of  under- 
standing and  Christian  character.  Even  plucky  Myles  Standish, 
who  was  not  of  the  church,  and  who  seems  at  first  view  a  little 
out  of  place  in  this  sacred  companionship,  was,  after  all,  a  very 
important  member  of  the  little  confederacy.  Considering  the 
uneasy  elements  that  were  stirring  around  them,  in  the  shape 
of  untutored  savages  lurking  in  the  woods,  and  more  rascally 
white  men,  who  were  coming  to  these  shores  as  fugitives  from 
law,  or  as  mere  hap-hazard  adventurers,  there  was  a  natural 
place  in  this  Plymouth  commonwealth  for  the  bold  and  fiery 
little  captain.  We  have  heard  of  an  honest-hearted  young  fellow, 
who  without  much  experience,  undertook  to  do  the  shopping  in 
the  meat,  vegetable,  and  grocery  line,  for.  a  small  family.  Being 
perfectly  fair  and  unsophisticated  in  all  his  transactions,  he 
found  himself  so  often  cheated  and  abused,  that  he  came  home 
one  day  in  the  full  conviction  that  in  these  times  there  must  be 
one  person  in  every  Christian  family  to  lie,  cheat,  and  steal  for 
the  family.  We  sometimes  think  of  Myles  Standish,  down 
among  the  Plymouth  Pilgrims,  a  little  in  this  same  way.  In- 
evitably there  was  some  rough  work  to  be  done,  and  he  was 
the  man  to  do  it  promptly  and  thoroughly.  It  was  a  small 
army  that  he  led,  and  it  would  doubtless  have  been  amusing  to 
the  great  captains  of  Europe,  had  they  seen  him  marshal  his  little 
company  and  lead  them  out  upon  some  important  military  ex- 
pedition. But  few  or  many,  it  is  suflScient  to  say,  that  he  ex- 
ecuted his  orders  with  so  little  delay,  that  the  standing  army 
did  not  become  a  heavy  tax  upon  the  resources  of  the  State, 
and  was  a  most  important  balance-wheel  in  those  early  days  of 
Pilgrim  history. 
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Bat  there  was  another  side  in  the  character  of  Myles  Stan- 
dish,  in  which  he  appears  before  us  with  all  the  sympathy  and 
gentleness  of  a  woman,  tending  the  sick  in  that  first  terrible 
winter  and  performing  for  them  the  most  humble  and  lowly 
oflElcea  And,  in  spite  of  his  seeming  roughness,  he  must  have 
been  a  man  of  the  Pilgrim  way  of  thinking,  else  he  would  never 
have  linked  his  fortunes  so  closely  to  theirs,  and  cast  in  his  lot 
with  them  through  all  those  years  of  toil,  hardship,  and  adver* 
sity. 

The  present  volume  of  Dr.  Bacon  does  not  reach  downward 
in  time  far  enough  to  present  the  proper  basis  for  the  discussion 
of  the  question  as  to  the  different  influences  and  tendencies,  po- 
litical and  ecclesiastical,  which  have  flowed  out  from  Plymouth 
on  the  one  hand,  and  the  Massachusetts  Bay  on  the  other,  into 
the  shapings  of  general  society  and  the  direction  of  our  national 
life.  This  is  a  large  and  intensely  interesting  question,  and 
one  which  the  present  generation  is  much  better  able  to  discuss 
intelligently  than  former  generations  have  been.  But  while  we 
do  not  propose  to  enter  upon  this  question  in  an  extended  way, 
it  may  be  proper  to  say,  in  general,  that  if  Plymouth  could  have 
had  a  larger  share,  a  more  ruling  voice  in  the  first  fifty  years  of 
New  England  history,  we  should  have  been  saved  from  some  of 
the  grand  mistakes  which  society  has  had  to  endure  and  out- 
live. Plymouth,  if  left  alone,  would  never  have  been  likely  to 
perpetrate  the  Half-way  Covenant  scheme  of  1662,  which  trailed 
its  weary  and  disastrous  way  among  us  for  more  than  a 
century  afterwarda  At  Plymouth  the  elements  were  not 
present  for  the  construction  or  even  the  suggestion  of  such  a 
scheme.  It  rose  into  being  out  of  the  conditions  of  society  in 
the  Bay.  Nor,  if  Plymouth  had  been  left  to  herself,  should  we 
ever  have  had  the  Cambridge  Platform  or  the  Say  brook  Plat- 
form in  some  of  their  most  arbitrary  and  objectionable  features. 
The  draft  of  the  Cambridge  Platform,  which,  in  general,  was 
accepted  dnd  adopted  by  the  Synod  of  1648,  came  from  the  pen 
of  Bichard  Mather.  There  were  associated  with  him,  on  the 
committee  to  prepare  plans  or  drafts  for  the  action  of  the  Synod, 
John  Cotton  of  Boston,  and  Ralph  Partridge  of  Duxbury,  in 
the  old  colony.  Mr.  Cotton,  busy  with  his  important  charge  in 
Boston,  and  with  his  many  public  cares,  does  not  appear  to  have 
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made  any  draft  by  himself,  but  knowing  that  his  more  retired 
neighbor,  Mr.  Richard  Mather  of  Dorchester,  was  of  the  same 
essential  way  of  thinking  on  ecclesiastical  matters  with  himself, 
he  entrusted  the  work  to  him.  Both  these  men  were  already 
public  writers  on  Church  government,  and  their  views  were 
well  known.  Mr.  Balph  Partridge  of  Duxbury  was  also  an  able 
man,  and  it  has  always  been  understood  that  he  prepared  a 
scheme  of  his  own  to  be  presented  to  the  Synod,  but  as  might 
naturally  be  expected,  in  a  body  constituted  as  that  was,  his 
plan  did  not  prevail.  What  ever  became  of  the  manuscript 
draft  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Partridge,  has  been  a  puzzling  ques- 
tion with  New  England  antiquarians.  But  recently  some  light 
has  been  shed  upon  the  subject  There  has  long  been  slumber- 
ing in  the  Antiquarian  Library  of  Worcester  an  old  manuscript 
which  had  come  down  from  the  early  days,  but  which  bore  no 
name,  and  its  history  and  design  were  not  apparent  upon  a  hasty 
glance.  Recently,  Rev.  H.  M.  Dexter,  D.D.,  has  identified  this 
manuscript  as  the  one  presented  by  Mr.  Partridge  to  the  Synod  of 
1648,  and  in  due  time  it  is  to  be  published,  with  historical  and 
explanatory  notes.  If  Mr.  Partridge,  in  preparing  it,  really  em- 
bodied the  Plymouth  ideas,  as  they  were  current  in  the  old 
Colony  at  the  time  the  Synod  met,  it  will  be  an  interesting 
document  to  study.  His  attempt  might  possibly  have  been, 
knowing  how  the  currents  were  then  running,  to  prepare  what 
he  suppoped  might  be  acceptable  to  the  majority  of  the  Synod, 
in  which  case  the  document  would  be  less  valuable.  But  if  we 
find  the  Plymouth  ideas  in  it,  we  shall  be  likely  to  find  some- 
thing quite  different  from  the  ideas  embodied  in  the  Cambridge 
PlatfornL  But  little  Plymouth  was  mostly  ignored  in  that 
day.  The  wisdom  which  was  then  abroad  and  popular  was  not 
her  wisdom.  But  after  long  and  patient  waiting,  her  day  has 
come  at  length,  and  it  is  not  difficult  now  to  see  that  she 
thought  deeper,  purer,  better  thoughts  on  matters  of  Church 
and  State,  than  those  which  were  then  uppermost  "The 
conies  are  but  a  feeble  folk,  yet  make  they  their  homes  in  the 
rocks." 

It  is  a  most  interesting  and  suggestive  exercise  to  open,  side 
by  side,  the  first  volume  of  the  Plymouth  Colonial  Records  and 
the  first  volume  of  the  Massachusetts  Colonial  Records — to  run 
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the  eye  aloDg  from  page  to  page,  on  a  comparative  view,  and  see 
what  was  going  on  in  the  two  places  at  one  and  the  same  tima 
Here  were  English-born  people,  only  recently  transferred  to 
these  shores,  but  so  separated  by  the  wilderness  that  intervened 
and  by  their  diverse  ecclesiastical  origin,  that  they  were  almost 
as  much  apart  practically  as  if  they  had  had  their  habitations 
on  distant  continents.  Each  Colony  went  on  very  much  in  its 
own  way,  with  small  regard  to  the  other.  By  virtue  of  their 
common  humanity,  their  kinship  of  race,  and  their  exposure  to 
the  same  general  outward  conditions,  their  common  earthly 
wants  and  occupations  were  much  the  sama  But  there  is  a 
nice  and  subtle  difference  between  the  two  records. .  Take  the 
year  1683,  (for  in  that  year  the  Plymouth  published  records 
begin,)  when  Boston  and  Charlestown  are  only  four  years  old, 
and  it  is  easy  to  see  that  life  is  much  more  full,  noisy,  tumultu- 
ous in  the  Bay  than  at  Plymouth.  There  is  more  of  rough  and 
coarse  crime,  due  partly  t(»  the  larger  population.  The  cases  at 
Plymouth  which  require  adjudication  are  rather  of  a  civil  order, 
such  as  arise  from  misunderstandings  between  man  and  man. 
Not  that  real  crime  is  wholly  absent  from  Plymouth,  but  it  is 
less  violent  and  less  in  amount 

It  is  a  significent  fact,  and,  according  to  our  present  habits, 
not  a  little  amusing,  that  the  first  entry  in  the  Plymouth 
volume  should  be  the  following:  *^ It  was  enacted  by  publick 
consent  of  the  freemen  of  this  society  of  New  Plymouth,  that  if 
now  or  heereafter,  any  were  elected  to  the  oflSce  of  Governour, 
and  would  not  stand  to  the  election,  nor  hold  and  execute  the 
office  for  his  yeare,  that  then  he  be  amerced  in  twenty  pounds 
sterling  fine ;  and  in  case  refused  to  be  paid  upon  the  law- 
ful demand  of  the  ensuing  Governour  then  to  be  levied  out 
of  the  goods  or  chattels  of  the  said  pson  so  refusing. 

"And  it  was  further  ordered  and  decreed,  that  if  any  were 
elected  to  the  office  of  Councell  and  refused  to  hold  the  place^ 
that  then  he  be  amerced  in  ten  pounds  sterling  fine ;  and  in 
case  refused  to  be  paid,  to  be  forthwith  levied.'' 

It  would  seem  from  this  record  that  the  present  rage  for  office- 
holding  could  not  have  come  down  to  us  from  Plymouth.  In 
this  year  1633,  there  appear  by  these  records  to  have  been  in 
Plymouth  sixty-eight  men  who  were  freemen  and  who  were 
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entitled  to  vote  and  hold  offica  By  another  list  famished  for 
the  same  year,  we  have  the  names  of  those  who  were  subject  to 
taxation.  A  public  tax  was  laid,  and  ninety  individuals,  of 
whom  two  were  widows,  were  the  tax-payers.  This  shows  no 
large  disparity  between  the  freemen  and  the  tax-payers ;  and 
several  who  were  not  freemen  at  the  time  the  tax  was  levied  be- 
came so  very  soon  afterwarda  It  was  very  different  in  the  Mas- 
sachusetts Bay,  where  none  but  Church  members  were  admitted 
freemen.  In  1640,  Thomas  Lechford,  writing  upon  this  point, 
tells  us:  "Now  the  most  of  the  persons  at  New  England, 
(meaning  especially  Massachusetts  Bay)  are  not  admitted  of 
their  Church  and  therefore  are  not  freemen."  "  The  most "  may 
be  interpreted  as  a  majority  merely,  but  is  probably  used  in 
a  much  larger  sense.  This  restriction  as  to  Church  member- 
ship did  not  prevail  at  Plymouth,  and  though  regard  was  there 
had  to  character  and  standing  in  those  who  were  to  share  in  the 
duties  and  privileges  of  government,  yet  the  system  was  in 
general  large  and  liberal. 

But  we  must  bring  our  Article  to  a  closa  This  volume  of 
Dr.  Bacon  was  written  for  the  people,  and  we  trust  it  will  be 
widelv  read  by  the  people.  And  if  it  is  so  read  it  will  be  of 
great  service  in  diffusing  a  larger  information  and  a  more  life- 
like knowledge  of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers — what  kind  of  men  they 
were  in  their  private  charactera  and  what  were  their  public  ends 
and  aims.  Ancestral  pride  may  grow  into  repulsive  forms,  but 
it  is  a  good  thing  for  any  man  to  have  an  ancestry  of  which  he 
has  no  occasion  to  be  ashamed.  We  did  not  all  spring  from 
the  Pilgrim  Fathers,  it  is  trua  Indeed,  only  a  small  portion 
even  of  the  old  New  England  population  can  trace  its  origin  to 
this  sourca  But  it  is  a  case  where  we  ought  to  be  permitted  to 
choose  our  own  ancestry,  for  it  is  a  spiritual  and  ecclesiastical 
ancestry  that  we  are  after,  "For  he  is  not  a  Jew  which  is 
one  outwardly,  .  .  .  but  he  is  a  Jew  which  is  one  in- 
wardly." And  more  and  more,  every  year,  as  we  read  the 
signs  of  the  times,  the  Plymouth  stock,  so  to  speak,  is  rising  in 
the  market  of  the  world.  The  value  of  those  men,  not  as  actors 
only,  but  as  thinkers — as  men  who  founded  institutions  and  gave 
a  new  direction  to  civilization  itself  is,  and  will  be  more  and 
more  appreciated  as  the  generations  pass  by,  and  the  years  of 
the  race  accumulata 
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AmcLE  VIL— THE  GENESIS  OF   RIGHTS  IN  NATURAL 

LAW. 

In  his  treatise  on  International  Law^  Dr.  Woolsey  assumes, 
as  the  basis  or  starting  point  of  the  science,  **  certain  concep- 
tions which  we  call  rights."  He  says,  "In  order  to  protect  the 
individual  members  of  society  from  one  another,  and  to  make 
just  society  possible,  the  Creator  of  man  has  implanted"  these 
conceptions  in  his  nature^  **  These,"  he  adds,  "  are  the  founda- 
tions of  the  System  of  Justice,  and  the  ultimate  standard  with 
which  laws  are  compared,  to  ascertain  whether  they  are  just  or 
unjust" 

The  question  may  very  properly  be  asked,  what  is  the  ori- 
gin, philosophically  considered,  of  these  "  implanted"  concep- 
tions, which  constitute  the  '*  ultimate  standard  ?"  Must  they 
besought  for  simply  in  the  individual  consciousness  as  original 
principles,  and  are  they  to  be  found  defined  in  consciousness, 
or  are  they  developed  from  certain  logical  antecedents,  and  in 
order  to  define  them  must  we  appeal  to  something  beside  the 
simple  intuitions  of  consciousness  ? 

It  will  generally  be  conceded  that  there  must  be  an  objective 
beauty  as  well  as  a  subjective  sensibility  that  enables  us  to 
^prehend  it ;  that  there  must  be  an  objective  right  as  well  as 
a  moral  sense,  however  variously  the  latter  term  may  be  defined 
or  explained.  Our  conceptions  of  right,  in  like  manner,  de- 
mand for  their  explanation  more  than  subjective  sensibility,  or 
what  is  evolved  from  consciousnesa  Indeed,  the  theory  of  im- 
planted conceptions  approximates  very  closely  to  that  of  **  in- 
nate ideas,"  and  while  obnoxious  to  the  same  criticism,  ofTers 
DO  satisfactory  account  of  '*  conceptions  which  we  call  rights." 
The  attempt  to  define  rights  shows  that  ideas  of  personality, 
personal  relations,  and  obligations  are  involved  in  it.  These 
must  be  apprehended  before  any  correct  conception  of  rights  is 
possible.  In  other  words,  we  must  first  attend  to  what  is  im- 
plied in  natural  law,  or  we  lack  what  is  absolutely  essential  to 
the  basis  as  well  as  definition  of  rights.      Hobbes'  theory  of 
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rights  harmonized  logically  enough  with  his  theory  concerning 
natural  law,  but  was  radically  false  because  it  rested  on  a  false 
foundation.  He  gave  to  every  man  a  right  to  all  things— a 
right  to  which  might  only  could  give  valid  effect.  So  that  in 
reality,  before  the  conflicting  claims  of  individuals  were-settled 
by  the  "Leviathan/'  right  was  practically  synonymous  with 
might,  and  based  upon  it.  It  would  be  difficult  to  prove  him 
in  error,  if  w^.  concede  to  him,  what  he  assumes,  that  natural 
law  does  not  come  in  or  find  place  till  the  conflict  of  individ- 
ual rights  is  adjusted  by  authority. 

Very  properly,  we  reject  a  theory  of  rights  which  initiates  a 
moral  and  political  chaos,  from  which  a  "  Leviathan"  is  needed 
to  evolve  order.  Natural  law  does  not  come  in  subsequent  to 
"  rights."  It  logically  precedes  them.  Whatever  exists,  comes 
into  being  under  law — the  law  of  its  nature  and  relations,  by 
which  it  is  conditioned.  The  restrictions  it  imposes  apply  to 
rights,  and  assist  us  to  define  them. 

As  to  the  term  law,  it  is  used  in  various  senses,  and  often- 
times without  anv  discrimination  between  them.  If,  with  Dr. 
Hopkins,  we  define  law  to  be  force  working  by  rule,  it  may  be 
applied  exclusively  to  the  force,  as  when  we  speak  of  what  a 
law,  in  the  sense  of  power,  eflects  ;  or  to  the  mode  in  which  it 
works,  and  here  we  apply  it  to  chemical  combinations ;  or  to 
the  phraseology  in  which  the  letter  of  the  law  finds  expression ; 
or  it  may  be  employed  in  a  variety  of  other  senses  that  must 
by  no  means  be  confounded.  The  attempt  to  define  it  so  that 
it  shall  apply  alike  in  the  physical  and  moral  sphere,  may  give 
evidence  of  adroit  generalization  or  marshalling  of  words,  but 
it  is  only  confusing  when  it  ignores  or  leaves  out  of  sight  the 
radical  distinction  between  physical  and  moral  law.  Yet,  bear- 
ing this  in  mind,  we  may  accept  for  the  present  that  generic 
idea  of  law  which  involves  conditions  and  restrictions  to  which 
the  subject  of  law  must  conform,  leaving  to  an  after  stage  of 
discussion  the  specifying  of  what  is  peculiar  to  the  moral 
sphere. 

To  law  of  some  kind  then,  all  which  exists  must  be  subject, 
for  the  simple  reason  that  nothing  created  can  exist  without 
conditions  and  relations.  If  we  could  suppose  only  a  single 
particle  of  matter  to  exist  in  the  universe,  it  would  sustain  re- 
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latioQs  to  time  and  space.  Unless  it  is  absolutely  simple,  indi- 
visible, and  without  parts,  it  would  possess  a  constitution,  the 
elements  of  which  would  sustain  mutual  relations,  so  that  in 
this  way,  also,  it  would  be  limited  and  conditioned.  If  another 
particle  of  matter  is  called  into  being,  new  relations,  and  conse- 
quently new  limitations  would  supervene,  and  with  every  ad- 
dition made  to  the  sum  of  being,  new  limitations  would  be  im- 
posed, which  as  the  conditions  of  existence  or  operation,  would 
be  in  their  nature  equivalent  to  law. 

In  such  a  case  as  this,  therefore,  law  would  be  simply — as  ex- 
pressed— the  definition  of  the  mutual  relations  of  things  as  con- 
stituted by  their  maker  (or  of  these  relations  with  their  neces- 
sary results),  while  the  establishing  or  constituting  of  these  re- 
lations— a  synonym  for  creation — would  be  legislation  in  its 
most  sovereign  and  absolute  sense.  But  in  this  case,  no  moral 
element  would  be  involved.  The  characteristic  of  physical  law 
is  simply  that  it  requires  invariable  sequence,  and  that  obedi- 
ence to  or  compliance  with  it  is  a  matter  of  necessity  with 
which  conscious  volition  has  nothing  to  do. 

But  when  we  pass  into  the  moral  sphere  a  new  element  is  in- 
troduced. Here  mutual  relations  also  exist,  conditioning  and 
limiting  whatsoever  they  reach,  but  out  of  these  relations  spring 
mutual  obligations,  and  it  is  to  the  obligations  rather  than  the  re- 
lations that  we  apply  the  term  law.  The  relations,  however, 
are  not  to  be  lost  sight  of.  They  are  absolutely  essential  to 
an  intelligent  and  just  deBnition  of  the  obligations  which  arise 
out  of  them,  and  must  be  exactly  conformed  to  them.  The  re- 
lation of  parent  and  child,  of  teacher  and  pupil,  of  employer  and 
employed,  must  be  kept  in  view  if  we  attempt  to  designate  the  du- 
ties or  obligations  that  spring  out  of  their  several  relations.  When 
these  relations  are  clearly  stated  and  apprehended,  law,  as  ex- 
pressed, will  simply  define  what  is  to  be  inferred  from  them,  while 
law,  as  the  original  or  creative  force,  simply  constitutes  the  rela- 
tions themselvea  But  as  law  implies  superior  power  or  authority, 
exercised  over  what  is  subject  to  it,  we  must,  to  complete  our  con- 
ception of  law,  introduce  into  it  this  idea.  Physical  law,  therefore, 
is  the  authoritative  establishing  (or  defining)  of  the  mutual  rela- 
tions of  things,  by  which  they  are  limited  or  conditioned ;  while 
moral  law  is  the  authoritative  establishing  (or  defining)  of  the  Mi- 
gationa  springing  from  the  mutual  relations  of  beings  and  things. 
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To  moral  law,  man,  as  a  moral  agent,  is  bom  subject 
Whatever  rights  he  may  have  or  claim,  must  be  held  or 
claimed  under  that  law,  or  in  harmony  with  it  Antecedent 
to  all  civil  relations,  this  law  is  binding,  and  thus,  as  obliga- 
tory in  a  state  of  nature — ^a  non-civil  state — is  designated 
properly  natural  law.  Existing  under  it,  man  can  be  said  at 
first  to  know  no  other  right  than  what  is  implied  in  such  ex- 
istence. Natural  law,  without  lingering  over  any  question  of 
rights,  proceeds  at  once  to  define  obligations,  and  in  doing  so, 
for  the  first  time  evolves  the  conception  of  rights.  It  classi- 
fies man's  relations,  in  order  to  distribute  and  define  his  duties. 
It  shows  how  he  stands  related  to  his  own  being,  and  deduces 
the  duties  he  owes  to  himself;  how  he  stands  related  to  his  fel* 
low  beings,  and  deduces  the  duties  he  owes  to  them ;  how  he 
stands  related  to  his  Maker,  and  deduces  the  duties  which  he 
owes  to  one  who  is  at  once  his  Creator,  Buler,  Father,  and  Judge. 

Here,  then,  is  the  basis  for  the  three  great  divisions  of  natural 
law,  made  familiar  to  us  in  the  pages  of  the  old  writers  and 
authorities,  who,  like  PuiBFenderf,  have  elaborately  discussed  the 
subject  Let  us  take  up  the  first  of  these,  the  duty  which  man 
owes  to  himself,  and  see  what  it  involves.  Such  duty  ex]st& 
The  very  command  to  love  our  neighbor  as  ourselves,  some- 
times quoted  to  show  that  virtue  consists  in  loving  our  neigh- 
bor, implies  as  the  basis  and  measure  of  duty,  love  to  ourselves. 
Natural  law  recognizes  it  under  the  head  of  the  great  law  of 
self-preservation,  most  comprehensive  in  its  scope.  Each  thing 
or  being  that  exists  originates  from  a  force  out  of  itself,  and 
comes  into  being  with  the  necessity  of  self-assertion  imposed 
upon  it  It  must  assert  itself  for  what  it  is.  This  law  is  uni- 
versal in  its  application.  It  applies  to  the  clod,  the  crystal, 
the  brute,  the  man,  the  angel.  The  extension  and  impenetra- 
bility of  the  stone  are  but  forms  of  its  unconscious  self-assertion. 
The  germination  of  the  seed,  the  growth  of  the  tree,  the  expan- 
sion of  the  flower,  are  but  the  self-assertion  of  vital  organisms. 
Animal  life,  also,  conforms  to  the  law  of  self-preservation,  when 
it  expands  its  powers,  or  resists  what  would  interfere  with  its 
integrity  or  normal  development  In  like  manner,  man,  with 
his  complex  nature,  physical,  intellectual,  emotional,  moral, 
must  conform  to  the  same  law,  modified  only  by  its  objects. 
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He  is  to  love  himself,  or  in  other  words,  to  comply  with  the 
natuml  law  of  self-preservation. 

Bat  to  do  this,  he  mast  not  only  see  that  his  physical  wants 
are  supplied,  that  food  and  clothing  and  shelter  are  provided 
for  his  body,  but  he  must  meet,  as  far  as  the  resources  at  his 
command  will  allow,  the  demands  of  his  conscious  and  rational 
being.  Just  as  he  should  secure  for  his  lungs  the  healthful  air, 
and  for  his  stomach  the  healthful  food  which  they  demand,  so 
also  it  is  his  duty  to  provide  for  his  intellectual  development, 
for  his  moral  perfection,  in  a  word,  for  his  attainment  of  that 
standard  of  acquisition,  expansion,  and  perfection  of  all  the 
powers  of  his  being  which  is  possible  in  the  nature  and  con- 
ditions of  that  being.  Just  as  he  is,  by  the  law  of  self-preserva- 
tion, bound  to  resist  the  injury  that  violence  might  inflict  upon 
his  person,  so  he  is  bound  to  ward  ofif  all  intellectual  or  moral 
wrong.  AU  this  is  required  by  a  simple  regard  to  the  law  of 
self-preservation. 

Up  to  this  point,  it  is  evident,  we  have  been  dealing  formally 
with  questions  of  obligation.  Natural  law  has  simply  defined 
a  man's  duly  to  himself.  It  has  said  negatively,  man  has  no 
right  to  destroy  himself,  to  mutilate  his  person,  to  pervert  the  de- 
sign of  his  own  being ;  and  so  far  it  is  a  denial  of  rights.  But 
it  has  also  said  positively  that  man  is  bound  to  seek  the  devel- 
opment and  perfection  of  his  own  being,  and  has  thus  made  it 
imperative  upon  him  to  use  the  means  at  his  command  in  order 
to  attain  this  end.  These  means  are  essential  in  order  to  the 
discharge  of  duty.  They  are  of  the  nature  of  talents  put  into 
one's  hand,  which  he  is  to  employ.  Whatever  is  requisite  to 
compliance  with  the  law  of  self-preservation,  taken  in  its  broad 
bat  just  sense,  belongs  to  him.  It  is  his  right  If,  to  attain  the 
eod  in  view,  he  must  have  a  free  use  of  his  faculties,  that  free- 
dom is  his  right  If  he  must  have  the  free  use  of  the  light  a:3d 
the  air,  that  free  use  is  his  right  If  he  needs  the  soil  to  culti- 
vate, the  forest  to  furnish  him  timber,  the  mine  to  furnish  him 
metals,  and  these  are  essential  to  the  great  end  of  his  being, 
&cn  these  are  his  right  If  the  experience  and  accumulated 
wisdcnn  of  the  past  are  necessary,  he  has  a  right  to  demand 
ti^em  of  those  who  have  them  to  bestow. 

Here^  therefore,  in  this  department  of  natural  law  we  have  a 
^^^  for  rights,  and  at  the  same  time  the  means  of  at  least 
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negatively  defining  them.  Every  faculty  of  body,  mind,  and 
spirit  has  its  right  to  development  and  to  the  means  of  develop- 
ment, but  so  far  as  we  have  proceeded,  nothing  more.  A  man 
cannot  claim  the  globe,  he  cannot  claim  a  continent,  unless  that 
globe  or  that  continent  is  essential  to  compliance  with  the  law 
of  self-preservation,  properly  understood.  Hobbes'  theory  of 
unlimited  right  finds  no  place  hera  Natural  law  does  not  ad- 
mit it ;  is  inconsistent  with  it.  Rights  are  only  the  reverse  of 
duties,  and  exist  only  as  they  are  implied  in  duties.  In  this 
division  of  natural  law,  rights  and  duties  may  even  be  said  to 
be  identical,  except  that  they  wear  different  aspects  according 
to  our  point  of  observation.  Viewed  from  the  point  of  natural 
law,  rights  are  simply  duties,  or  what  is  involved  in  them. 
Viewed  from  the  position  of  the  subject  of  obligation,  duties  are 
rights,  or  involve  rights. 

Leaving  for  after  consideration  such  modification  of  these 
conclusions  as  result  from  their  relation  to  the  second  depart- 
ment of  natural  law,  we  find  that  rights  result  from  duties,  and 
that  their  inviolability  consists  in  the  fact  that  they  are  implied 
in  them.  We  can  logically  approach  the  subject  of  rights  only 
from  the  direction  of  duty,  and  through  the  portals  of  natural 
law.  This  may  not  be  in  accordance  with  some  popular,  or 
even  some  elaborated  theories,  but  it  is  the  inevitable  conclu- 
sion of  sound  reasoning,  and  it  is  the  only  fitting  basis  for  a  sci- 
ence of  rights.  Ulrici  {Gh'undzuge  der  Practischen  Philosophic^ 
Natiirric/itj  &c.)  has  well  said,  **  In  truth,  man  is  not  bom  with 
rights,  but  only  with  duties,  and  therefore  he  has  only  the  right 
to  demand  that  the  possibility  to  discharge  his  duty  be  assured 
him.  His  rights  flow  only  from  his  duties,  and  can  be  deduced 
from  them  alone."  The  objections  to  this  position  which 
are  noticed  and  met  in  his  pages  cannot  here  be  considered. 
It  is  enough  to  say  that  they  vanish  before  his  lucid  argumenta- 
tion. 

But  when  man  is  considered  as  a  social  being,  and  is  found 
sustaining  social  relati  jns,  our  attention  is  invited  to  another  of 
the  great  divisions  o  '  natural  law,  and  here  we  find  that  the 
rights  which  man  possesses  in  virtue  of  the  duties  incumbent 
upon  him  are  brought  into  contact  with  the  rights  of  othersi 
and  to  some  extent  are  modified  by  the  new  class  of  duties  cor- 
responding to  these  rights.     He  meets  with  others,  who,  like 
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himself,  are  born  under  natural  law,  and  have  duties  to  them- 
selves to  discharge,  while  possessing  the  rights  involved  in  the 
dischai^e  of  those  duties.  In  these  new  relations,  his  freedom 
is  necessarily  subjected  to  new  conditions  and  limitations.  It 
bei*omes  therefore  an  important  question,  what  these  are,  and 
how  far,  and  how  far  only,  do  they  extend. 

He  must  surrender  what  is  actually  requisite  to  the  common 
good,  what  is  necessary  to  put  others,  as  subject  to  common 
duties,  and  claiming  common  rights,  on  an  equality  with  him- 
self. He  must  respect  their  rights,  as  they  do  his.  But  here 
the  question  meets  us,  how  can  he  surrender  his  rights,  if  he 
holds  them  as  essential  to  the  discharge  of  duty,  and  possesses 
Done  which  are  not  covered  and  protected  by  the  sanctity  of 
dutv  ? 

In  reply  to  this,  it  may  be  said  that  in  that  aggregate  of 
rights  which  man,  as  the  subject  of  obligation,  takes  with  him 
into  society,  there  is  a  diversity  which  becomes  manifest,  when 
he  assumes  new  relations  to  his  fellow  men.     Existing  by  him- 
aelf,  it  might  be  his  duty  to  consume  the  entire  portion  of  food 
which  in  given  circumstances  he  has  at  his  command.     His  duty 
to  regard  his  own  health  and  strength  might  require  it     But 
place  a  starving  brother  at  his  side,  and  that  duty  is  modified. 
Kow  he  is  under  obligations  to  divide  with  another  his  scant 
store.     In  like  manner,  countless  other  instances  might  be  sup- 
posed in  which  he  would  be  brought  under  obligation  to  do  or 
for^o  that  which  but  for  society  would  have  been  a  matter, 
possibly  of  indifference,  or  perhaps  one  in  which  duty  to  him- 
self would  have  dicfcited  a  diflferent  course. 

Here  then  is  a  bmad  field  of  social  and  civil  duties  which 
most  be  so  adjusted  that  social  equality  shall  result,  and  just 
thoAe  rights  which  the  individual  takes  with  him  into  society 
be  surrendered,  and  these  only,  which  are  requisite  to  the  end 
in  view.  Some  of  these,  as  we  have  seen,  can  and  must  be  sur- 
rendered. Their  exercise  is  limited  by  new  social  relations. 
Bat  how  far  may  this  surrender  extend,  and  what  is  its  neces- 
sary limit  ? 

Here,  again,  we  must  have  recourse  to  what  is  prescribed  by 
the  law  of  self-preservation.  That  law  imposes  duties,  but  these 
duties  admit  of  a  classification  subordinate  to  the  great  end  or 
ultimate  duty  of  the  perfection  of  the  moral  nature.    Just  as  it 
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is  the  duty  of  a  man  to  sacrifice  his  finger  rather  than  his  hand, 
his  arm  rather  than  his  life,  when  the  alternative  is  presented, 
and  this  is  demanded  by  the  law  of  self-preservation,  so  when 
the  question  is  raised  between  physical  comfort  on  one  side, 
and  a  concession  to  the  claims  of  humanity  or  conscience  on 
the  other,  the  former,  which  in  other  circumstances  might  have 
claims  of  duty  to  enforce  it,  must  give  way  to  the  latter,  and 
the  means  which  a  man  might  employ  to  beautify  or  furnish 
his  dwelling  may  be,  and  should  be,  surrendered  to  feed  the 
starving,  clothe  the  naked,  or  protect  the  community  from 
impending  calamity.  A  man  might  even  feel  himself  justified 
— ^like  the  Moravian  missionaries  in  one  instance — ^in  parting 
with  his  freedom,  in  order  that  as  a  slave  he  might  accomplish 
for  his  fellow  slaves  a  work  of  humanity  and  Christian  charity, 
which  otherwise  would  be  impossible. 

But  to  this  surrender  there  are  limits,  and  these  are  reached 
when  a  man  is  called  to  part  with  anything  which  is  essential 
to  the  discharge  of  those  duties  on  which  his  moral  integrity, 
and  the  attainment  of  the  great  end  recognized  in  the  law 
of  self-preservation,  depend.  Here  we  are  confronted  with 
that  which  is  inalienable— that  which  the  man,  however  favor* 
ably  disposed,  is  not  himself  at  liberty  to  surrender.  Thus 
natural  law  at  once  indicates  how  rights  originate,  and  at  the 
same  time,  how  they  are  or  may  be  limited.  It  shows  us  on 
what  ground  we  may  predicate  of  some  that  they  are  alienable, 
and  of  others  that  they  are  inalienable.  It  sweeps  aside  all 
those  theories  of  right  which  give  them  the  logical  precedence 
of  duties,  or  made  them  independent  of  duty.  It  puts  a  check 
upon  the  radical  and  ruinous  tendencies  of  the  age  which 
would  disintegrate  society  in  the  interests  of  individualism,  and 
impel  men  to  clamor  for  all  sorts  of  rights  which  approximate 
to  the  standard  of  unrestricted  license. 

But  it  is  in  natural  law  that  we  are  steadily  confix)nted  with 
the  truth  of  manifold  application  in  constitutional  and  inter* 
national  spheres — that  rights  and  duties  are  correlatives.  This 
is  not  true  in  the  same  sense,  or  in  the  same  respect,  in  the  first 
department  of  it,  as  in  the  second.  In  the  first,  rights  and  da- 
ties  are,  in  their  substance^  identical,  since  what  is  a  duty  is  also 
a  right,  and  what  is  absolute  duty,  no  man  or  body  of  men  may 
arbitrarily  limit,  so  that  duties  and  rights  are  only  different 
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pects  of  the  same  thing,  according  to  the  point  from  which  they 
are  viewed.  But  in  the  second  department,  where  we  have  to 
consider  the  relation  of  the  individual  to  society,  those  rights 
which  are  identified  with  duty  must  by  all  others  be  conceded 
to  him,  while  what  he  owes  to  others,  they  have  the  right  to 
demand.  His  duty  to  them  limits  his  rights,  or  rather,  so  far 
as  his  social  relations  are  concerned,  what  these  do  not  forbid 
or  preclude,  out  of  respect  to  the  common  welfare,  and  the 
rights  of  all  others,  belongs  to  him  as  his  right 

Civil  organization  must  accept  these  conclusions,  and  recog* 
nize  rights  for  what  they  are — sacred  in  some  cases  as  the 
duties  out  of  which  they  spring  became  essential  to  the  dis- 
cbarge of  these  duties, — inviolable  in  others,  because  encroach- 
ment upon  them  would  be  an  unwarrantable  intrusion  upon  a 
sphere  to  be  legitimately  reached  by  no  measure  designed  sim- 
ply to  promote  the  common  welfare  and  the  equal  rights  of  alL 
But  a  wise  legislation  will  be  cautious  in  admitting  as  rights 
what  happens  to  assume  the  name,  and  what  can  give  no  war- 
rant for  itself  in  its  being  the  necessary  condition  for  the  dis- 
charge of  dutiea  We  have  been  drifting  of  late  years  upon 
strange  theories  of  human  rights.  We  have  been  quiet  when 
tights  have  been  elevated  to  a  position  above  duties,  and  we 
have  silently  sanctioned  certain  postulates  fundamental  to  a 
political  philosophy,  from  which  only  a  political  chaos  can 
Intimately  result 

It  is  time  for  us  to  retrace  our  steps — to  recognize  in  human 

government  something  more  than  a  compact  of  convenience, 

vhich  expediency  has  made  and  expediency  can  unmake, — to 

trace  it  back  to  those  foundations  of  natural  law  upon  which 

alone  it  can  safely  and  securely  rest,  to  firame  our  legislation 

with  strict  r^ard  to  those  principles  of  justice  which  constitute 

the  eternal  unwritten  law  of  Sophocles,  Cicero,  and  Hooker — in 

short,  to  do  that  which  Daniel  Webster,  for  once,  with  a  sneer 

unworthy  of  himself,  characterized  as  re-enacting  the  law  of  God. 

Let  there  be  no  assertion  of  rights  that  can  only  be  arbitrarily 

defined,  or  which  are  shaped  by  the  various  fEincies,  temper- 

iments,  or  interests  of  men,  but  rather  let  those  be  recognized 

which  can  assert  their  validity  as  derived  from  duties  enjoined 

by  natural  law,  and  which  the  common  welfare  must  allow  to 

ivnain  Tuuestricted  and  undisturbed 
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Article   VIIL— THE   HEROIC    AGE  OF  AMERICA,  AND 

ITS  LEGACY. 

An  Address  dblivsbbd  in  the  American  Chapel  at  Berlin, 
ON  Thanksgiving  Day,  Nov.  26,  1874, 

By  Joseph   P.   Thompson,  D.D.,  LL.D.* 

This  day  belongs  to  Americans,  and  surely  none  will  be- 
grudge them  in  foreign  lands  the  observance  of  a  national 
festival  which  brings  them  into  conscious  and  cheerful  unison 
v^rith  the  millions  of  their  countrymen  at  home,  in  the  grateful 
and  adoring  recognition  of  Almighty  God.  The  spirit  of 
nationality,  in  which  and  through  which  the  peoples  are  striv- 
ing toward  a  higher  form  of  civil  and  social  life,  must  cause 
each  nation  to  respect  in  every  other  that  observance  of 
patriotic  days  and  festivals  which  it  would  cherish  for  itself. 
As  an  American  far  from  home,  I  keep  in  remembrance  the 
birthday  of  Washington,  the  Fourth  of  July,  the  National 
Thanksgiving ;  and  because  I  feel  thus  free  to  exhibit  my  own 
nationality,  I  never  fail  to  run  up  fay  American  flag  in  honor 
of  the  birthday  of  the  Emperor  of  Germany,  under  whose  pro- 
tection I  live,  and  on  other  festal  days,  in  sympathy  with  the 
great  and  noble  German  nation,  which  having  done  so  much 
for  Science,  Letters,  and  Art,  is  now,  under  its  new  political 
form,  to  do  its  noblest  work  for  the  peace  of  Europe,  and  for 
the  deliverance  of  civil  society  from  the  curse  of  ecclesiastical 
control. 

The  better  this  festival  of  ours  is  understood,  the  more  will 
it  be  appreciated  and  perhaps  imitated  also  in  Europe.  Our 
German  friends,  however,  will  get  a  strange  notion  of  its  history 
and  significance  if  they  trust  to  the  American  correspondents 

*  The  Bey.  Joseph  P.  Thompsoiit  D.D.,  LL.D.,  now  a  resident  of  Berlin, 
formerly  one  of  the  editors  of  the  New  Englander^  has  been,  from  the  first,  one  of 
the  most  frequent  contributors  to  its  pages.  The  subscribers  to  this  Journal 
will  read  with  pleasure  the  Thanksgiving  Address,  dehvered  by  him  Not.  36, 
1874,  in  the  American  Chapel  at  Berlin,  to  his  countrymen  who  are  living  in  that 
dty.  We  republish  the  Address  from  the  International  Gaaette  of  Berlin.— Boa 
Nxw  Bholaitdkb. 
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of  their  own  journals  for  information  touching  American  life 
and  institutions.  The  foreign  correspondents  of  American 
newspapers  have  won  no  small  reputation  for  boldness  and 
skill  of  invention ;  and  it  must  be  said  of  some  of  them  that 
they  possess  not  only  that  creative  faculty  which  brings  things 
that  are  out  of  things  that  are  not,  but  that  more  marvelous 
power  that  creates  things  that  are  not  out  of  things  that  are ! 
But  in  all  these  respects  they  must  yield  the  palm  to  the 
German  in  America  who  writes  about  Americans  and  their 
ways,  to  the  newspapers  of  Germany.  Not  long  ago,  I  read  in 
a  leading  newspaper  of  Berlin  a  letter  from  America  describing 
our  Thanksgiving  day.  Of  course,  the  writer  began  with 
saying  that  the  Americans  have  no  geniality,  no  mirthfulness, 
no  holidays,  no  festivals.  This  desolate  and  gloomy  condition 
of  the  national  mind  he  ascribed  of  course  to  the  Puritans,  who, 
he  said,  would  never  allow  of  any  holiday  but  the  Sabbath, 
and  this  they  enforced  with  more  than  Jewish  rigor.  Of  late, 
however,  the  President  of  the  United  States  had  hit  upon  the 
idea  of  a  national  Thanksgiving;  and  this  was  so  taking, 
especially  with  young  people,  that  even  the  stiff  old  Puritans 
of  New  England  were  forced  to  observe  it,  though  they  tried 
to  make  it  as  solemn  as  their  Sabbath  !  Now,  as  you  all  know, 
we  are  a  very  good-natured  people ;  so  good-natured  as  to  bear 
to  be  caricatured,  and  also  too  good-natured  to  allow  our  inno- 
cent neighbors  to  be  humbugged  ;  and  as  I  was  a  subscriber  to 
this  paper,  and  had  some  little  knowledge  of  the  editor,  I 
wrote  to  him — My  dear  sir,  It  seems  a  pity  that  the  German 
people  who  so  love  the  truth  of  history  should  have  such  a 
stor}'  put  oiBF  upon  them  as  matter  of  fact.  Thanksgiving  day 
was  a  device  of  those  same  sour,  solemn  Puritans.  It  was 
observed  in  Puritan  New  England  alone  for  150  years  before 
there  was  any  United  States.  For  a  long  time  after  the 
Revolution,  it  was  exclusively  a  festival  of  New  England ;  by 
degrees  it  spread  into  other  States  through  New  England 
immigration ;  and  it  was  only  during  the  late  war  that  Presi- 
dent Lincoln  seized  the  occasion  of  making  this  old  Puritan 
Thanksgiving  a  national  festival.  I  said  also  to  the  editor, — 
The  Germans  ought  to  know,  that  in  1682  the  Puritans  in 
Massachusetts  appointed  a  special  Thanksgiving  for  the  vic- 
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tories  of  Gustavus  Adolphus,  that  first  made  Prussia  secare  in 
that  Protestantism  which  is  to-day  her  pride  and  her  power. 
Well — the  editor  could  not  find  room  for  these  facts  of  history, 
because  his  columns  were  so  crowded  with  news  1  It  is  proper 
to  add  that  this  paper  has  lately  died, — perhaps  from  a  plethora 
of  news. 

This  oldest  festival,  dating  from  the  heroic  age  of  America, 
is  the  best  expression  of  our  national  spirit— combining  into 
one  conception  productive  enterprise,  domestic  felicity,  and 
religious  devotion  ;  for  Thanksgiving  day  represents  the  fruits 
of  industry  turned  to  family  festivity  and  sanctified  by  prayer. 
The  Pilgrims  were  believers;  no  Haeckel  nor  Huxley  had 
taught  them  that  man  is  but  a  material  machine,  no  Tyndall 
that  prayer  is  but  a  powerless  superstition.  If  their  beliefs  are 
indeed  to  be  set  aside  by  materialists  as  superstition,  let  us  at 
least  be  thankful  that  the  superstition  lived  long  enough  to 
produce  such  heroes  I  And  for  one,  I  shall  stand  by  those 
heroes,  tiil  materialism  shall  produce  a  race  more  worthy  of 
my  trust  and  homage.  My  theme  to-day  is.  The  Heroic  Age  of 
America  and  its  Leyacy  to  be  Guarded  by  its. 

That  which  made  men  of  culture  and  women  of  refinement 
willing  to  suflfer  persecution,  imprisonment,  banishment  from 
the  comforts  of  an  English  home,  exile  across  the  sea,  cold, 
hunger,  pestilence,  death — and  all  this  for  ideas  and  principles 
that  are  to-day  the  richest  treasure  and  the  brightest  hope  for 
humanity — whether  you  call  it  superstition  or  faith,  was  the 
stuff  of  which  heroes  were  made,  and  by  which  a  nation  was 
nurtured  to  its  manhood.  It  is  by  the  inspiration  of  that 
heroic  age  that  the  nation  has  lived  through  all  the  changes  of 
the  past,  and  by  conserving  this  it  shall  live  through  all  the 
commotions  of  the  present  For  myself,  so  rooted  am  I  in  the 
lessons  of  this  heroic  age,  that  I  have  no  fear  for  the  stability 
of  the  institutions  of  the  United  States,  whatever  excitements 
or  perils  may  seem  to  threaten  them.  In  a  life  not  yet  long, 
I  have  seen  the  country  ruined  five  times  by  financiid  panics, 
only  to  rise  again  stronger  and  richer  than  before.  In  my 
boyhood  I  saw  it  turned  into  a  military  despotism  by  General 
Jackson,  and  now  a  second  time  I  have  seen  it  turned  into  a 
•*  military  despotism"  by  General  Grant  I  and  I  have  no  doubt 
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it  would  thrive  equally  under  the  military  despotism  of  General 
Sherman,  or  General  Sheridan,  or  any  other  general — except 
me  whom  it  could  not  survive  I  I  remember  that  during  the 
war  of  President  Jackson  upon  the  United  States  bank 
monopoly,  the  streets  of  Philadelphia  were  placarded  with 
appeids  to  rise  and  save  the  country  from  its  military  tyrant 
"Three  millions  of  colonists,"  said  one,  '* could  defy  and  con- 
quer George  III,  and  shall  thirteen  millions  of  freemen  be  made 
slaves  by  Andrew  Jackson  /"  To-day,  every  body  is  glad  that 
Jackson  broke  down  the  bank,  and  would  be  still  more  glad  to 
get  the  old  hero's  hard  money  currency.  At  every  Presidential 
election,  I  have  seen  the  country  either  actually  destroyed 
through  bribery  and  corruption,  or  certain  to  be  destroyed  if 
the  other  party  should  prevail;  and  from  1830  to  1860  the 
Union  was  dissolved  at  least  once  during  every  session  of 
Congress.     Yet  we  still  sing  with  Longfellow, 

Thou,  too,  saU  on,  0  Ship  of  State  I 

Sail  on,  0  Unioxi,  strong  and  great  I 

Humanity  with  all  its  fears, 

With  all  the  hopes  of  future  years, 

Is  hanging  breathless  on  thy  fate. 

We  know  what  Master  laid  thy  keel, 

What  workmen  wrought  thy  ribs  of  steel. 

Who  made  each  mast,  and  sail,  and  rope, 

What  anvils  rang,  what  hammers  beat. 

In  what  a  forge  and  what  a  heat. 

Were  shaped  the  anchors  of  thy  hope ! 

Fear  not  each  sudden  sound  and  shock, 

*Ti8  of  the  wave  and  not  the  rock, 

'Tis  but  the  flapping  of  the  sail, 

And  not  a  rent  made  by  the  gale  1 

In  spite  of  rock  and  tempest's  roar. 

In  spite  of  false  lights  on  ^e  shore. 

Sail  on,  nor  fear  to  breast  the  sea  I 

Our  hearts,  our  hopes,  are  aU  with  thee : 

Our  hearts,  our  hopes,  our  prayers,  our  tears, 

Our  faith  triumphant  o'er  our  fears. 

Are  all  with  thee— are  all  with  thee. 

Why  is  it  that  the  nation  is  not  ruined,  that  liberty  is  not 
destroyed,  that  the  Union  is  not  dissolved,  that  we  never  have 
msbed,  and  are  never  going  to  rush  into  anarchy  or  into 
despotism  ?  It  is  because  such  institutions  were  given  us  by 
the  wisdom  and  virtue  of  an  heroic  age. 
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But  I  shall  be  met  at  once  with  the  taunt  so  common  in 
Europe,  that  Americans  have  no  history ;  that  we  are  too 
young  to  draw  motive  or  inspiration  from  the  past  Some  will 
naturally  enough  confound  the  centenary  of  our  Independence 
in  1876  with  the  whole  period  of  our  national  life ;  but  as  a 
people  we  are  older  by  a  third  of  a  century  than  the  era  of  the 
Great  Elector,  and  older  than  the  Union  of  Brandenburg  and 
Prussia. 

Still  I  shall  be  told,  that  we  have  had  no  great  era  of  de- 
velopment from  an  antiquity  hoary  with  ruins  and  hung  round 
with  traditions.  True,  the  people  of  the  United  States  cannot 
trace  their  origin  through  those  gradations  which  are  said  to 
mark  the  growth  of  great  peoples  from  the  age  of  stone  ;  but 
though  we  had  no  iron  age,  we  look  back  to  men  of  iron  as  our 
founders;  no  mythical  heroes,  but  ** there  were  giants  in  those 
days ;"  no  era  of  the  gods,  but  there  were  men  who  "  walked 
with  God ;"  no  mailed  knights  carrying  the  Crusader's  cross  to 
win  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  yet  there  were  Pilgrims  carrying  the 
living  Christ  to  subdue  a  continent  to  his  kingdom.  Is  Amer- 
ica young  ?  So  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  taunts  Protestant- 
ism with  its  youth — "your  Church  dates  only  from  Luther, 
ours  from  Peter."  But  Protestantism  answers,  oui*s  was  not  a 
birth  but  a  restoration ;  we  recovered  the  Church  not  from  the 
hand  of  Peter,  but  from  that  of  Christ :  and  so  America  can 
say,  the  whole  Past  is  ours,  but  we  recovered  man  from  oppres- 
sion, we  recovered  truth  from  tradition,  we  recovered  liberty 
from  tyranny.  Our  development  dates  from  the  age  when  Eng- 
land was  resplendent  with  the  names  of  Spenser,  Shakspeare, 
Sidney,  and  Ben  Jonson,  of  Bishops  Hall  and  Hooker,  and  with 
the  rising  glory  of  Bacon,  who  made  both  history  and  science 
possible ;  from  the  age  when  Germany  had  experienced  her 
emancipation  from  spiritual  thraldom  through  the  mighty 
throes  of  the  Reformation  ;  from  the  age  when  Holland,  by  the 
wise  counsels  and  heroic  sacrifices  of  William  the  Silent,  had 
given  Europe  the  example  of  a  free  State ;  from  the  age  when 
Calvin  had  wrought  out  the  sovereignty  of  God  in  ordaining, 
and  Arminius  the  freedom  of  man  in  willing :  it  was  when  the 
seventeenth  century  had  opened  under  the  concentrated  light 
and  warmth  of  these  productive  influences  in  litemture,  in  poli- 
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tics,  in  theology,  that  the  Pilgrims,  nurtured  in  England,  domi- 
ciled in  Holland,  set  forth  for  America,  carrying  with  them  the 
most  advanced  ideas  of  Church  and  of  State,  and  leaving  be- 
hind them  the  traditions,  the  encumbrances,  the  obscurations  of 
the  past     It  has  been  fitly  said  of  them,  that  "  God  sifted  the 
wheat  of  the  Old  World  for  this  planting  of  the  New."     Of  the 
heroism  with  which  they  entered  upon  their  voyage  in  the  May- 
flower, with  which  they  met  the  hardships  of  the  first  winter  at 
Plymouth  and  the  perils  fix)m  the  Indians,  I  will  not  here  stop 
to  speak  ;  but  let  me  ask  you  to  stand  with  me  upon  a  morn- 
ing of  April,  1622,  by  the  rock  where  the  Pilgrims  landed  four 
months  before  ;  in  those  four  mouths  they  have  had  no  tidings 
nor  token  from  dear  friends  in  England  nor  in  Holland,  their 
second  home ;  in  those  four  months,  of  the  hundred  who  landed, 
forty-four  have  been  laid  away  in  graves  dug  through  the  snow 
on  yonder  hill, — ^graves  not  marked  nor  separated  by  any  stone 
or  sign,  lest  the  stealthy  Indian  creeping  in  at  night  might  count 
the  dead  and  see  how  the  colony  was  wasting.     And  now  the 
little  band  are  standing  here  to  see  the  Mayflower  sail  away, 
severing  the  last  link  that  bound  them  to  the  Old  World ;  yet  not 
one  of  them  asks  nor  consents  to  go  with  her  on  her  homeward 
vo3'age  !     They  watch  her  till  her  hull  sinks  below  the  horizon, 
till  the  last  shimmering  of  her  sails  fades  away  ;  then  with  that 
same  old  superstition  turn  back  to  build  foundations  for  a  na- 
tion, for  the  Church  of  God.     In  the  following  September  we 
look  in   upon   them   again,  now   gathered  in   the  house  that 
served  them  for  a  fort,  for  a  church,  and  for  the  afiairs  of  gov- 
ernment ;  their  harvest  has  been  gathered,  the  wheat  and  the 
peas  they  brought  with  them  have  come  to  naught,  but  they 
have  raised  a  store  of  native  com,  and  the  woods  are  full  of 
game  and  the  sea  of  fish ;  and  though  no  ship  had  yet  visited 
them  from  England,  and  they  may  have  to  face  another  winter 
of  cold  and  hardship,  yet  they  think  it  meet  thus  to  come  to- 
gether to  give  thanks  to  God  for  his  great  goodness  and  mercy. 
If  any  can  mock  at  this  as  superstition,  the  Lord  deliver  me 
from  the  wisdom  of  the  wise,  and  grant  me  to  die  in  the  faith  of 
the  heroes ! 

I  might  fill  the  hour  with  tales  of  the  heroism  of  endurance, 
of  exploration,  of  enterprise,  as  colonies  were  multiplied  and 
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the  wilderness  was  encroached  upon  ;  as,  for  instance,  that  won- 
derful migration  through  the  pathless  woods  for  the  planting  of 
Connecticut,  when  men  and  women  accustomed  to  comfort  and 
ease  went  on  foot  through  the  forest,  sleeping  at  night  on  the 
bare  ground,  with  the  risk  of  wild  beasts  and  savage  men ;  of 
the  noble  courage  of  Roger  Williams,  who  trusted  himself 
alone  to  assuage  the  Pequods  mustering  for  war;  I  might  go 
back  to  the  perils  and  escapes  of  the  first  settlement  in  Virginia, 
or  come  down  to  the  later  wars  with  the  Indians  and  French  ;  I 
might  follow  the  course  of  emigration  westward  :  every  where  it 
is  the  same  story  of  heroic  men  and  women  nurturing  a  nation 
up  to  its  manhood.  And  when  the  hour  of  that  manhood  came, 
we  see  assembled  the  company  of  fifty -five  men  who  subscribed 
that  Declaration  of  Independence  in  which  they  pledged  to  each 
•  other  "their  lives,  their  fortunes,  and  their  sacred  honor;" 
signed  it  with  the  scaffold  in  view  :  Franklin  saying,  "Now  we 
must  all  hang  together,  or  we  shall  be  hanged  separately ;" 
Witherspoon,  the  Calvinistic  divine,  saying :  "I  have  some 
property,  some  reputation,  a  family — I  lay  these  all  upon  the 
altar  of  my  country  ;  my  gray  head  must  soon  go  down  to  the 
grave,  but  I  would  rather  lay  it  on  the  block  of  the  executioner 
than  refuse  to  put  my  hand  to  this  document ;"  John  Adams, 
the  guiding  mind  of  the  Revolution,  as  Sam  Adams  was  its 
burning  heart,  saying,  "  We  may  die,  die  colonists,  die  slaves ; 
die  it  may  be  ignominiously  and  on  the  scaffold  ;  be  it  so,  I 
shall  be  ready ;  but  while  I  do  live  let  me  have  a  country,  or  at 
least  the  hope  of  a  country,  and  that  a  free  country  ;"  Charles 
Carroll,  who  being  congratulated  by  his  colleagues  that  he 
might  escape,  as  there  were  many  of  his  name,  going  back  to  the 
table  and  with  that  bold  free  hand  that  stares  upon  us  from  the 
parchment, adding,  "q/*  Carrollton,^^  saying,  "now  they'll  know 
where  to  find  me;"  the  band  of  worthies  from  Virginia,  of 
heroes  from  all  the  South ;  and  in  the  legislature  of  Virginia  that 
modest  young  hero  had  already  said,  "I  will  equip  a  thousand 
men  at  my  own  cost  and  march  in  person  for  the  relief  of  Bos- 
ton " — the  youth  who  grew  to  be  the  Father  of  his  Country  and 
the  hero  of  all  mankind.  These  men  were  born  of  the  heroic 
spirit  of  America,  they  represented  the  life  of  her  people.  Mr. 
Josiah  Quincy  once  narrated  to  me  how  in  his  boyhood  he  used 
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to  go  to  read  to  John  Adams,  then  towards  his  ninetieth  year. 
The  delight  of  the  old  patriot  was  to  listen  to  Oicero  de  Senec- 
tuU,  and  he  would  take  up  in  advance  the  glowing  periods,  say- 
ing, ''  0  praeclarum  diein,  quum  in  illud  divinum  animorum  con- 
cilium  coetumque  proficiscar^  quumque  ex  hoc  turba  et  coUuvionc 
discedam  !  Profioiscar  enim  non  ad  eos  solum  viroSj  de  quibus 
ante  dixi,  verum  etiam  ad  Caionem  meum,  quo  nemo  vir  melior 
natus  est^  nemo  pietate  praestantior  ;  cuius  a  me  cxrrpus  cremaium 
est — quod  contra  decuit,  ab  illo  meum — animus  vero  lum  me  de- 
sevens^  sed  respectans  in  ea  profeclo  loca  discessit^  quo  mihi  ipsi 
cemebai  esse  veniendumy 

Grand  old  hero !  thus  joining  the  patriotic  fellowships  of 
earth  to  the  company  of  the  spirits  of  the  just.  One  day  young 
Qaincy  said  to  him,  "  It  is  disputed  whether  you,  Mr.  Adams, 
or  Mr.  JeflTerson,  or  Franklin,  started  the  idea  of  independence ; 
pray  tell  me  how  it  was?"  *' Neither  Jefferson,  nor  Franklin, 
nor  I  can  claim  that  honor;  independence  sprang  from  the 
hearts  of  the  people.  When  I  was  a  student  of  law,  I  taught 
school  at  Worcester,  and  boarded  round  in  the  families  of  the 
farmers ;  and  as  I  heard  them  talk,  I  got  such  ideas  of  the  State, 
of  liberty,  and  of  patriotism,  as  satisfied  me  we  must  come  to 
this  at  last"  Yes,  the  seed  of  heroes  was  sown  so  thickly  in 
the  soil  that  it  could  bear  no  other  fruit  I  have  a  right  to  give 
this  testimony.  Born  in  the  city  of  Penn,  schooled  in  the  very 
hall  where  the  Continental  Congress  had  its  first  debates,  accus- 
tomed to  hear  from  my  father  how  his  grandsire  gave  his  yet 
young  life  in  the  bloody  defence  of  Ridgefield,  accustomed 
from  an  elder  source  to  hear  the  tradition  of  the  ancestral 
mother  who  was  set  up  in  the  pillory  in  England  for  quitting 
the  Establishment  and  going  to  a  Puritan  conventicle,  and  for 
gathering  children  in  her  house  to  read  to  them  the  Bible  that 
was  hidden  in  her  footstool,  and  who  crossed  the  sea  to  the  in- 
tent colony  of  Massachusetts,  saying,  ^Hhough  wild  beasts  and 
savages  are  there,  there  is  freedom  to  worship  God," — born  in 
this  atmosphere,  and  sharing  this  inheritance,  I  dare  to  stand 
ttp  in  presence  of  the  heroic  names  and  memories  of  the  old 
world  and  say,  we  too  have  had  our  age  of  heroes ;  I  dare  to 
stand  before  the  proudest  nobility  of  Europe  and  say,  we  too 
are  of  noble  blood — aye,  the  noblest  blood  of  earth,  the  blood 
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that  freely  spent  itself  for  principle,  for  liberty,  for  man,  for 
God. 

But  it  is  time  that  we  should  turn  to  the  legacy  of  this  heroic 
age.  This  may  be  summed  up  in  the  three  terms,  self-govern- 
ment  in  the  State,  freedom  for  the  Church,  good  will  toward  man- 
kind. The  first  item  of  this  legacy  is  institutional  liberty  of 
action  with  constitutional  unity  of  administration  ;  in  other 
words,  local  self-government  combined  with  concerted  and  regu- 
lated unity — providing  equally  against  centralization  and  dis- 
integration. Fix  your  thoughts,  I  pray  you,  upon  these  terms 
and  the  things  that  they  define ;  for  in  these  lie  the  essence,  the 
beauty,  the  strength  of  American  institutions,  and  the  warrant 
of  their  perpetuity. 

George  Eliot  says :  *'  Among  all  forms  of  mistake,  prophecy 
is  the  most  gratuitous ;"  yet  I  will  risk  one  prophecy.  No  in- 
telligent German,  and  almost  no  intelligent  Englishman,  ex- 
pects or  desires  that  his  country  shall  become  a  Eepublic.  I 
respect  the  judgment  and  the  feelings  of  Germans  and  English- 
men; indeed,  why  should  they  vfish  for  a  change?  Yet  they 
are  constantly  saying,  **  the  United  States  will  become  a  mon- 
archy or  a  despotism."  Now  I  predict  that  Germany  will  five 
times,  and  England  ten  times  sooner  become  a  Republic,  than 
the  United  States  will  become  a  monarchy  or  a  despotism ;  and 
as  a  man  of  intelligence,  I  have  the  same  right  to  be  believed 
when  I  speak  for  my  country ;  but  I  will  give  reasons. 

Why  is  it  that  France  and  Spain  have  so  often  failed  in  the 
attempt  to  goveni  themselves  through  republican  forms?  One 
cause  of  this  failure  is  common  to  both — the  sad  necessity  for 
every  government  of  Europe  of  maintaining  a  huge  standing 
army  for  defence.  The  Swiss  Republic  is  safe,  first  through 
the  everlasting  fortresses  of  the  mountains,  and  next  through 
the  mutual  jealousies  and,  we  may  hope,  the  good  faith  of  the 
greater  powers.  But  this  aside,  in  France  there  has  always 
been  a  tendency  to  centralization,  to  concentrate  all  government 
in  the  capital ;  in  Spain,  on  the  other  hand,  a  tendency  to  ex- 
treme localization  through  the  jealousy  of  rival  provinces.  But 
in  America  local  independence  and  comprehensive  unity  were 
combined  from  the  first, — the  Plymouth  democracy  the  type  of 
the  one,  the  New  England  confederation  of  the  other.     Here 
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in  Prussia  we  have  lately  seen  the  National  Parliament  giving 
to  the  Kreis  or  county — almost  forcing  upon  it — a  larger  meas 
are  of  local  freedom.  In  New  England  the  State  was  built  up 
from  the  county,  the  county  from  the  township,  and  this  again 
from  the  little  school  district  Thus  from  his  very  infancy  the 
American  citizen  is  surrounded  with  the  institutions  of  liberty 
which  are  at  the  same  time  its  munitions ;  he  is  trained  to  self- 
government  in  the  least  affairs,  the  affairs  that  most  nearly 
touch  himself,  and  for  the  larger  affairs  is  trained  to  combina- 
tion with  others  in  a  representative  government,  of  powers 
carefully  limited  and  clearly  defined.  That  has  been  our  suc- 
cess in  the  past  and  that  is  our  surety  for  the  future.  As  Mr. 
Parkman  has  finely  said:  "The  New  England  colonists  were 
far  less  fugitives  from  oppression  than  voluntary  exiles  seeking 
the  realization  of  an  idea.  They  were  neither  peasants  nor 
soldiers,  but  a  substantial  Puritan  yeomanry,  led  by  Puritan 
gentlemen  and  divines  in  thorough  sympathy  with  them. 
They  were  neither  sent  out  by  the  king,  governed  by  him,  nor 
helped  by  him.  They  grew  up  in  utter  neglect,  and  continued 
neglect  was  the  only  boon  they  asked.  Till  their  increasing 
strength  roused  the  jealousy  of  the  Crown,  they  were  virtually 
independent :  a  republic,  but  by  no  means  a  democracy.  They 
chose  their  own  governor  and  all  their  rulers  from  among 
themselves,  made  their  own  government  and  paid  for  it,  sup- 
ported their  own  clergy,  defended  themselves,  and  educated 
themselves.  Under  the  hard  and  repellent  surface  of  New 
England  society  lay  the  true  foundations  of  a  stable  freedom 
— <?onscience,  reflection,  faith,  patience,  and  public  spirit.  The 
cement  of  common  interests,  hopes,  and  duties  compacted  the 
whole  people  like  a  rock  of  conglomerate,  while  the  people  of 
New  France  remained  in  a  state  of  political  segregation,  like  a 
basket  of  pebbles  held  together  by  the  enclosure  that  surrounds 
them." 

Now  both  these  principles — that  of  local  self-government 
wid  that  of  regulated  cooperation — grew  out  of  the  Pilgrim 
conception  of  man  and  of  the  Church.  Here  we  come  back 
once  more  to  their  religious  belief,  or  if  you  will  have  it  so, 
their  superstition.  Some  recent  scientists  would  derive  man 
from  a  simian  ancestry,  and  would  develop  consciousness  and 
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conscience  out  of  material  forces  and  laws;  and  when  Positiv- 
ism would  furnish  us  with  an  ideal  for  reverence  or  worship,  it 
finds  this  only  in  the  sum  total  of  humanity.  But  the  Pilgrim 
conception  was  not  Menschheit  but  man  ;  not  a  mystic,  collect- 
ive, ideal  humanity,  but  mankind  made  up  of  men,  each  of 
whom  was  a  personal  soul.  To  the  Pilgrim,  man  was  the  child 
of  God ;  man  had  the  divine  image  in  intelligence,  in  con- 
science, in  will ;  man,  though  fallen,  was  loved  and  cared  for  by 
his  Father  in  heaven ;  man  was  worth  so  much  to  himself,  so 
much  to  the  creation,  so  much  to  God,  that  the  Son  of  God 
came  to  redeem  him ;  man  was  lord  of  nature  and  heir  to  im- 
mortality in  the  kingdom  of  God ;  and  because  of  this  inher- 
ent, this  inalienable,  this  inestimable,  this  imperishable  worth 
of  man,  because  eveiy  man  in  Christ  was  a  king  and  a  priest, 
therefore  no  tyranny  of  State  or  Church  should  come  between 
this  soul  and  God.  Such  men  were  brethren  in  the  Church, 
equals  in  the  State ;  and  while  the  independence  of  each  rested 
upon  liis  personality  as  a  soul,  the  rights  of  each  should  be 
respected  in  the  brotherhood  of  all.  That  conception  of  hu- 
manity towards  which  Buckle  and  Comte  and  Mill  and  Spencer 
have  laboriously  but  ineflFectually  striven,  was  first  proclaimed 
in  the  gospel,  and  first  formulated  by  the  Pilgrim  in  the  Church 
and  in  the  State. 

The  second  item  of  this  legacy  is  the  absolute  freedom  of 
religion.  The  Puritans  who  came  over  and  settled  Massachu- 
setts Bay  were  by  no  means  perfect  on  this  point  either  in  their 
conception  or  their  practice ;  but  the  Pilgrim  colony  of  Ply- 
mouth, made  up  of  Separatists,  founded  in  conscience,  guarded 
the  rights  of  conscience.  The  Pilgrims  never  persecuted ;  and 
they  had  no  real  Church  Establishment  There  is  a  spice  of 
drollery  in  their  dealing  with  the  consciences  of  others,  and  a 
practical  wisdom  by  which  modern  governments  might  profit 
Their  first  Christmas  fell  on  a  Monday ;  on  the  Sabbath  they 
had  rested  and  worshipped  God,  though  they  were  not  yet 
housed ;  but  of  Christmas  it  is  said,  with  a  certain  emphasis, 
they  worked  all  that  day.  By  the  next  Christmas,  there  were 
some  new  comers  in  the  colony  who  held  to  the  old  Church  ob- 
servances. There  was  then  a  law  that  every  man  should  do  so 
much  work  towards  the  common  stock ;  but  these  men  said  it 
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was  against  tbeir  conscience  to  work  on  Christmas  day,  and 
Governor  Bradford  answered  that  he  would  respect  their  con- 
science and  excuse  them.     In  the  afternoon  be  found  them  all 
playing  at  ball,  and  pitching  bars  in  the  public  street :  so  he 
took  away  their  balls  and  bars,  saying  he  would  not  interfere 
with  their  consciences  in  worship,  but  it  was  against  his  con- 
science that  they  should  be  at  play  while  others  were  at  work 
for  them.     He  thus  laid  down  the  sound  principle  that  con- 
science should  be  respected  in  its  own  sphere,  but  not  to  be  al- 
lowed as  a  pretext  for  evading  the  laws  of  the  State  or  disturb- 
ing the  public  order.     Penn,  the  Quaker,  proclaimed  liberty 
of  conscience  upon  the  principle  of  justice:  '*  We  must  give 
the  liberty  we  ask.     We  cannot   be  false  to  our   principles 
though  it  were  to  relieve  ourselves ;  for  we  would  have  none 
to  suffer  for  dissent  on  any  hand."     Calvert,  the  Catholic,  ap- 
proached the  same  religious  liberty  in  Maryland ;  but  above 
all,  Boger  Williams  was  at  once  apostle,  prophet,  confessor  of 
religious  liberty  for  mankind.     It  is  said  that  Thomas  Jefferson 
derived  his  first  conception  of  a  republican  government  from 
observing  a  Baptist  church ;  and  we  know  that  the  fear  of  a 
State  Church,  to  be  enforced  upon  the  colonies,  hastened  the 
Revolution. 

The  third  item  of  this  legacy  is  the  cosmopolitan  spirit     We 
have  seen  what  was  the  doctrine  of  the  Pilgrims  as  to  man  ; 
their  practice  was  love  to  man  as  man.     This  showed  itself  in 
all  their  dealings  with  the  Indians ;  as  in  their  first  welcome  of 
Samoset,  and  in  Governor  Winslow's  saluting  Massasoit  "with 
words  of  love  and  peace,"  and  remaining  unarmed  as  a  hostage 
in  their  camp  while  the  Indians  made  a  treaty  with  the  colo- 
nists.    We  meet  the  same  spirit  again  in  Penn,  who,  though  sole 
proprietor  of  his  territory,  proclaimed  it  a  free  colony  for  all 
mankind;  and  in  treating  with  the  Indians  he  said,  "I  will  not 
call  you  children,  for  parents  are  sometimes  too  severe  with 
their  children ;  nor  yet  brothers,  for  brothers  sometimes  quarrel ; 
our  friendship  is  not  a  chain  that  the  rains  might  rust  or  a  fall- 
ing tree  could  break;  rather  it  is  like  one  man's  body  in  two 
parts,  for  we  are  all  one  flesh  and  blood."     And  in  reporting 
the  treaty  he  said,  **  To  the  poor  dark  souls  around  us  we  teach 
their  rights  as  men."     It  was  the  custom  both  in  Penn's  colony 
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and  in  the  New  England  colonies,  when  difficalties  arose  with 
the  Indians,  to  have  a  jury  composed  equally  of  both  sides, 
thus  anticipating  a  feature  of  the  science  of  International  Law. 

All  honor  to  Ethnology  for  wliat  it  has  done  to  realize  the 
affinities  of  races ;  all  honor  to  Philology  for  tracing  the  root- 
affinities  of  human  tongues;  but  when  we  would  see  both 
these  achievements  in  their  noblest  form,  we  must  follow  the 
cultured  and  scholarly  Eliot,  as  he  leaves  his  attached  church 
and  friends  in  Roxbury,  believing  that  the  savages  could  be 
better  civilized  by  the  gospel  than  by  gunpowder,  and  goes  to 
the  Indian  settlement,  and  sits  in  grimy,  filthy  wigwams,  that 
he  may  reduce  a  barbarous  tongue  to  written  form,  and  trans- 
late into  it  the  word  of  God  ;  or  we  must  go  to  Stockbridge, 
where  Jonathan  Edwards — whose  equal  as  a  philosopher  we 
must  seek  in  Kant,  and  then  wait  a  century  for  another — 
divides  his  time  between  the  profoundest  speculations  on  the 
human  mind,  and  teaching  the  Indians  around  him  to  read  the 
Bible,  that  he  may  evoke  from  their  dark  minds  a  spark  of 
that  immortal  fire  that  glows  in  him  like  the  seraphim. 
America  has  been  always  true  to  this  legacy  of  a  world-wide 
humanity,  oflFering  to  all  a  home  under  the  protection  of  equal 
laws. 

May  I  ask  your  patience  a  few  moments  longer,  while  I 
speak  of  guarding  this  rich  and  precious  legacy,  this  glorious 
heritage  of  the  heroic  age  ? 

First,  in  civil  afl^airs  must  we  be  more  watchful  for  the  per- 
fect enjoyment  and  exercise  of  liberty.  I  disdain  to  speak  of 
the  necessity  of  purity  at  the  polls,  for  every  instinct  of  honor, 
of  manliness,  of  self-protection  must  prompt  to  that.  My  ap- 
peal is  for  the  rescue  of  liberty  from  the  tyranny  of  majorities, 
from  the  tyranny  of  the  press,  and  the  tyranny  of  public 
opinion.  How  long  shall  we  be  content  to  vibrate  between 
majorities,  now  of  this  party  and  now  of  that,  each  over-riding 
the  other  and  undoing  its  work  ?  It  is  not  enough  that  every 
man  has  a  right  to  vote — nay,  that  right  alone  may  be  a  peril 
to  libertv  itself ;  but  every  man  has  the  right  to  be  reasonably 
and  fairly  represented,  as  to  his  essential  interests  and  welfare, 
in  the  government  of  the  country.  If  I  am  a  Republican,  what 
right  have  I  to  rule  forever  a  Democrat  by  sheer  force  of  num- 
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bers,  enforcing  my  opinions  and  my  policy  without  thought  or 
care  for  his  ?     If  we  would  not  have  liberty  a  mere  football  in 
the  game  of  parties,  we  must  devise  some  method  of  election, 
like  that  of  Illinois  for  instance,  by  which  the  rights  of  minori- 
ties shall  be  fairly  consulted,  and  government  shall  be  not  for  a 
party,  but  for  the  citizen.     And  to  this  end,  personal  liberty  of 
thought,  of  opinion,  of  action,  must  be  asserted  and  firmly  held 
against  the  tyranny  of  the  press  and  of  public  opinion.     We 
must  stand  for  the  right  of  a  man  to  be  true  to  himself  against  the 
clamor  of  press  or  party.     We  want  character,  reputation,  per- 
sonality, in  one  word  manhood  restored  to  its  primitive  worth  I 
Then  good  and  honest  men  will  consent  to  take  offices  from 
which  ihey  now  shrink  as  from  a  pit  of  slime ;  then  politicians 
will  not  be  made  vile  through  being  always  represented  and 
denounced  as  vile;  then  children  will  not  grow  up  to  think 
that  political  success  is  to  be  won  by  the  sacrifice  of  personal 
honor. 

"  There  is  a  bondage  worse  to  bear, 

Than  his  who  breathes,  bj  roof,  and  floor,  and  wall 

Pent  in,  a  tryants'  solitary  thrall ; 

'T  is  his  who  walks  about  in  the  open  air, 

One  of  a  nution  who,  henceforth,  must  wear 

Their  fetters  in  their  souls.        *        * 

*        *        ♦        ♦        Never  be  it  ours 

To  see  the  sun  how  brightlj  it  will  shine. 

And  know  that  noble  feelings,  manlj  powers. 

Instead  of  gathering  strength,  must  droop  and  pine, 

And  earth  with  all  her  pleasant  fruits  and  flowers 

Fade,  and  participate  in  man's  decline." 

But  to  preserve  intact  our  civil  freedom  and  personal  liberty, 
we  must  be  watchful  for  religious  liberty  against  all  the  subtle 
assaults  of  recent  times.  We  must  stand  guard  at  the  door  of 
the  School,  that  no  sect  creep  in  there  in  disguise  to  pervert  and 
prostitute  our  public  instruction  to  its  own  ends.  We  must 
stand  guard  at  the  door  of  the  Treasury,  that  no  sect  thrust  its 
liand  in  upon  the  sly  to  appropriate  public  funds  to  its  own 
support  And  we  must  stand  guard  at  the  door  of  the  Conven- 
tion, that  no  sect  enter  into  alliance  with  a  political  party  to 
give  to  a  church  so  much  as  the  semblance  of  power  in  the 
government  of  the  State. 
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Last  of  all  shall  we  be  true  to  our  inheritance  by  manifesting 
the  spirit  of  cosmopolitan  brotherhood.  As  travelers  or  resi- 
dents abroad,  let  affability,  generosity,  magnanimity  be  the 
traits  by  which  we  recommend  America;  ours  the  uncritical 
spirit,  the  disposition  to  see  good  in  all,  to  receive  good  from  all, 
and  to  dispense  good  to  alL  At  home,  our  study  should  be 
not  only  the  material  benefit  of  all  who  come  among  us,  but  by 
the  spirit  of  peace  and  goodwill,  to  hasten  the  moral  unity  of 
the  nations.  At  a  time  when  so  large  a  part  of  Christendom  is 
straining  its  utmost  powers  in  preparations  for  war,  it  is  hard  to 
believe  the  saying  of  President  Grant  in  his  last  inaugural, 
"  The  nations  are  fast  becoming  so  civilized  as  to  feel  that  there 
is  a  better  way  to  settle  their  difficulties  than  by  fighting." 
But  the  nations  do  feel  this  notwithstanding;  they  are  learning 
the  lesson ;  the  good  time  is  coming.  Oh  !  let  it  be  the  proud 
mission  of  the  United  States  to  give  again  the  example  of  gov- 
ernment at  home  without  an  army,  and  the  settlement  of  diffi- 
culties abroad  without  the  sword.  Oh  come  the  day  when 
Reason  and  Law  shall  govern  the  world,  and  he  alone  shall  be 
hailed  as  hero — to  be  honored  in  statue  and  in  song — who  has 
done  most  or  suffered  most  for  the  good  of  his  fellow  man.  Then, 
in  the  cycle  of  history  shall  the  heroic  age  of  America  return 
once  more  ;  and  there  upon  that  Plymouth  Bay,  where  now  the 
ocean  cable  links  the  old  world  to  the  new,  shall  be  seen  the 
Pilgrim  standing  with  head  uncovered  but  crowned  with 
heavenly  glory,  and  lips  parted  not  in  prayer  but  in  praise, 
that  the  kingdom  of  Christ  has  been  established  in  those  "  re- 
mote parts  of  the  world,"  where  once  this  "unconscious  hero" 
offered  himself  as  "a  stepping  stone  unto  others  for  the  per- 
formance of  so  great  a  work." 
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Abticle    IX.  — notices    OF    NEW   BOOKS. 

THBOLOGICAL,  RKLIGI0U8,  AND  PHILOSOPHICAL. 

The  Paraclbte.* — ^The  anonymoas  author  of  a  volume  like 
The  Paradete  cannot  long  remain  unknown  to  the  public,  and  we 
do  but  give  voice  to  our  own  inferences  when  we  ascribe  it  to  the 
Rev.  Joseph  Parker  of  London,  the  author  of  Ecce  Deus.  The 
theme  is  one  of  the  most  fascinating  to  the  exegete,  the  theo- 
logian, or  the  student  of  history.  It  is  also  a  theme  which  in 
many  of  its  most  important  relations  has  been  singularly  over- 
looked by  modem  preachers  and  writers.  The  author  of  this 
treatise  has  one  merit  at  least ;  he  has  appreciated  its  importance, 
tod  has  asserted  this  in  utterances  of  no  little  fervor  and  power. 
Id  spite  of  a  certain  abruptness  and  incoherence  of  argument,  and 
few,  or  not  a  few,  excesses  of  imagination  and  emotional  appeal,  the 
volume  is  instinct  with  electrical  power,  and  abounds  in  passages 
of  glowing  eloquence.  What  is  more  important,  the  eloquence  is 
addressed  very  largely  to  the  conscience,  and  is  fitted  to  convince 
men  "  of  sin,  of  righteousness,  and  of  judgment."  We  find  it  not 
infi-equently  an  extravagance,  which  we  cannot  but  feel  is  "  over- 
doing ;"  but  we  find,  on  the  other  hand,  so  much  eloquent  and  fer- 
vid truth  as  compensates  many  times  over  for  some  very  serious 
faults  of  statement  and  of  illustration.  The  writer  enters  very 
warmly  into  the  very  spirit  and  power  of  the  Gospel,  and  the 
fearlessness  with  which  he  deals  with  its  modem  opponents  and 
rqectors  is  very  refreshing  to  an  eamest  mind.  The  author  is  not 
illiberal,  though  eminently  aggressive.      He  does  not  dishonor 

modem  science  and  culture  although  he  exposes  the  dogmatism 

of  the  one  and  the  superficialness  of  the  other,  but  he  does  set 
.forth  with  fervid  words  the  claims  of  the  Incarnation  of  God,  as  a 

Qiaa  who  reverences  His  majesty  and  has  been  subdued  and  won 

l>y  His  love. 
The  treatise  is  divided  into  two  parts ;  the  first  expository  and 

affirmative,  and  the  second  critical  and  controversial     In  this  are 

*  IV  Faradde :  An  Esaaj  on  the  Personality  and  Ministry  of  the  Holy  Ghost, 
^  tome  reference  to  current  discossions.  New  York:  Scribner,  Armstrong,  ft 
Co.   1874. 
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to  be  found  "  the  reference  to  current  discussions/'  in  the  form  of 
very  able  and  certainly  very  trenchant  criticisms  of  Mr.  Mill,  Mr. 
Huxley,  Mr.  Tyndall,  and  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer.  Though  scien- 
tific and  metaphysical  discussions  seem  somewhat  out  of  place  in 
a  work  upon  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  though  the  tone  of  these  critical 
animadversions  is  not  always  what  is  usually  conceded  as  "edify- 
ing," yet  the  discussions  arc*  able,  and  the  earnestness  and  fervor 
of  the  author  invest  them  with  dignity. 

Preachers  will  find  this  volume  eminently  quickening  and  use- 
ful, provided  they  are  inspired  to  imitate  only  its  excellencies. 

God  in  Human  Thought.* — ^Dr.  Gillett's  elaborate  work  on 
God  in  Human  Thought  began  with  special  researches  in  respect  to 
Bishop  Butler's  analogy.  His  attention  had  been  called  to  the  con- 
dition of  opinion  in  £ngland  when  this  work  was  written,  and  to 
the  active  controversies  which  had  agitated  Englaud  nearly  a  cen- 
tury before.  The  brief  but  significant  sketch  which  Butler  gives 
of  the  state  of  opinion  concerning  Natural  and  Revealed  Religion  in 
his  time,  had  aroused  the  curiosity  of  our  author  as  it  had  excited 
many  others,  with  this  difference  in  his  case,  that  he  was  animated 
by  it  to  a  careful  and  thorough  study  of  the  principal  writers  on 
both  sides,  who  had  immediately  preceded  Butler.  But  he  was 
not  satisfied  with  these  limits ;  although  he  might  well  have  been 
content  with  having  furnished  the  most  minute,  and  on  the  whole 
the  most  complete  account  of  this  long-continued  controversy 
which  is  to  be  found  in  the  English  language.  Having  finished 
this  history,  he  was  led  to  attempt  a  complete  review  of  all  the 
discussions  upon  the  topics  of  Natural  Religion  which  are  to  be 
found  in  ancient  literature.  Hence  the  title  of  his  work,  God  in 
Human  Thought,  We  question  somewhat  whether  it  would  not 
have  been  wiser  to  have  confined  his  researches  within  somewhat 
narrower  limits.  But  we  are  not  disposed  to  complain  of  a  work 
which  is  marked  with  so  much  fidelity  of  execution  and  so  much 
honesty  of  purpose  as  the  two  volumes  before  us.  The  research 
and  painstaking  which  have  been  expended  upon  the  work  deserve 
the  highest  commendation.  The  pertinacity  with  which  the  author 
has  followed  out  his  bibliographic  researches  in  a  field  parts  of 

*  God  in  Human  Thought ;  or,  Natural  Theology  traced  in  Literature,  ancient 
and  modem,  to  the  time  of  Bishop  Butler,  with  a  closing  chapter  on  the  M<||al  Sys- 
tem and  an  English  Bibliography,  from  Spenser  to  Butler.  By  £.  H.  Gn«LETT,  Pro- 
fessor of  Political  Economy  in  the  University  of  the  City  of  New  York,  etc.  In 
two  volumes.    New  York :  Scribner,  Armstrong,  k  Co.     1874 
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which  had  never  before  been  gleaned,  gives  to  this  work  a  value 
which  cannot  easily  be  overrated.     The  picture  of  English  thought 
and  speculation  during  all  the  seething  period  which  preceded 
and  followed  the  great  rebellion  and  the  glorious  revolution  is  at 
once  complete  and  graphic,  and  the  candid,  and  copious,  and  solid 
analyses  and  critical  remarks  arc  creditable  to  the  author's  acute- 
ne^  and  his  fairness.  He  has  had  the  advantage  of  following  several 
able  works  which  traversed  the  same  ground,  but  his  own  contri- 
butions are  more  complete.    We  congratulate  the  author  on  achiev- 
ing his  task  so  well,  and  we  congratulate  the  public  on  the  import- 
ant addition  to  its  stores  of  knowledge  and  criticism,  upon  a  theme 
which  is  always  important,  and  which  at  present  occupies  the 
anxious  thoughts  of  multitndes  of  men.     We  had  scarcely  ex- 
pected to  notice  any  omission  in  the  bibliography  of  so  careful  and 
untiring  an  adept  as  Dr.  (iillett.     We  do  not  find  in  his  Index  or 
his  Bibliography  either  of  the  following  referred  to  :  John  Brown, 
Essays  on    Shaftesbury's  Characteristics,   1751,   Philip   Skelton, 
Opheomaches,  or  Deism  Revealed,  1749.     We  ought  not  to  omit 
to  notice  the  concluding  chapter  on  the  Moral  System,  in  which  the 
author  sets  forth  the  argument  of  Butler  in  a  positive  form  and 
gives  a  wider  application. 

Van  Oostkrzeb's  Christian  Dogmatics.* — These  volumes  are 
a  worthy  companion  to  the  work  of  Ueberweg  on  the  History  of 
I'hilosopby,  which  was  the  first  installment  of  "  the  Philosophical 
and  Theological  Library."  We  might  have  preferred  to  use  the 
Theology  of  Nitzsch,  carefidly  translated  and  edited,  but  the  labor 
of  translating  it  would  have  been  very  great,  and  the  miserable 
translation,  forming  a  part  of  Clark's  Library,  could  not  have  been 
adopted.  Van  Oosterzee  is  a  learned,  judicious,  moderate  theolo- 
gian of  the  Church  of  Holland  ;  soundly  evangelical,  without  be- 
ing rigid  in  his  opinions,  willing  to  admit  difficulties  where  they 
exist,  and  to  tolerate  differences  of  judgment  on  controverted 
points.  On  such  topics  as  Inspiration,  and  the  Atonement,  he 
▼rites  in  a  tone  of  fairness,  and  with  an  appreciation  of  modern 
&cu8sions.  '^The  references  to  books  are  mainly  to  Dutch  and 
German  authors.     A  more  full  bibliography  is  a  desideratuni.     On 

*  Christian  Dogmaiies:  A  Text-book  for  Academical  instruction  and  private 
■tudy.  By  J.  O.  Van  Oostebzbs,  D.D.,  Professor  of  Theology  in  the  University  of 
Ut^Nlit  Translated  by  John  Watson  Watson,  B.A.,  and  Maurice  L.  Krans,  B.A. 
Sew  York:  Scribner,  Armstrong,  &  Co.     1874. 
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the  whole,  we  commend  the  work  to  ministers  and  theological 
students  as  a  valuable  and  able  system  of  Christian  doctrine ;  a 
system  which  is  free  from  narrow  and  extreme  views,  and  is  more 
nearly  on  a  level  with  the  liberal  evangelical  thought  of  the  times 
than  any  other  work  in  English  with  which  we  are  acquainted. 

Henry  Rogers'  Lectures  on  the  Superhuman  Origin  op  the 
Bible  *  inferred  from  itself  are  written  with  the  spirit  which  charac- 
terizes all  his  writings  in  defense  of  Revelation.  They  treat  of  the 
following  topics :  Some  traits  of  the  Bible  which  seem  at  variance 
with  certain  principles  and  tendencies  of  human  nature ;  auxiliary 
arguments  drawn  from  certain  traits  of  the  New  Testament  as  con- 
trasted with  what  might  have  been  expected  from  the  antece- 
dents of  the  writers ;  arguments  derived  from  coincidences  be- 
tween certain  statements  of  Scripture  and  certain  facts  of  History  ; 
indications  of  the  unity  of  the  Bible  ;  a  reply  to  certain  objections 
founded  on  certain  peculiarities  of  form  and  structure  exhibited  in 
the  Bible ;  on  certain  peculiarities  of  style  in  the  Scriptural  writ- 
ings \  on  the  exceptional  position  of  the  Bible  in  the  world ;  on 
certain  analogies  between  the  Bible  and  the  constitution  and  course 
of  nature. 

These  topics  are  all  treated  with  the  spirit  and  ingenuity  which 
characterize  Mr.  Rogers'  writings.  We  apprehend,  however,  that 
in  the  controversy  between  the  assailants  of  Revelation  and  those 
who  defend  it,  neither  the  attack  nor  the  defence  are  carried 
along  the  whole  line  in  a  general  assault  and  defence,  but  that  the 
chief  interest  in  the  contest  gathers  about,  here  and  there,  some 
important  redoubt  or  position,  on  the  taking  or  holding  of  which 
everything  depends.  The  discussions  of  Mr.  Rogers  are  in  one 
sense  fully  abreast  with  the  times  and  are  always  eloquent  and  in- 
teresting. 

Dr.  Peabody's  Course  of  Lectures  on  Christianity  and 
Science  f  consists  of  ten  Lectures,  which  were  delivered  on  the 
Ely  Foundation  of  the  Union  Theological  Seminary  in  1874. 
They  are  written  in  the  flowing  and  elevated  style  which  the 

*  The  Superhuman  Origin  of  the  Bible  Inferred  from  Rself.  By  Henry  Rookrs, 
author  of  "  The  Eclipse  of  Faith."    New  York :  Scribner,  Armstrong  &  Co.     1 874. 

f  Christianity  and  Science.  A  series  of  Lectures,  delivered  in  New  York  in 
1874,  on  the  Ely  Foundation  of  the  Union  Theological  Seminary.  By  Asdrew  P. 
Pbabodt,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  Christian  Morals  in  Harvard  Uniyereity. 
New  York:  Robert  Carter  &  Brothers.     1874. 
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accomplished  author  never  fails  to  use,  and  in  the  spiritual  concep- 
tions of  Christ  and  Christianity  hy  which  his  writings  are  always 
distinguished.     Many  of  the  positions  taken  in  these  discourses  are 
strong  and  striking.     Many  single  arguments  are  forcibly  pre- 
sented  and   eloquently   ilhistrated.      The   ethical   and    spiritual 
superiority  of  the  Christian  system  above  eveiy  other  are  power- 
fully vindicated.     The  character  and  claims  of  Christ  as  a  super- 
natural personage  in  human  history,  are  asserted  in  terms  that 
are  neither  doubtful  nor  compromising.     Looked  at  as  a  collection 
of  striking  thoughts  or  arguments,  the  volume  should  rank  very  high 
for  its  beauty  and  its  strength.     Considered  as  a  strong  and  cohe- 
rent argument,  it  lacks  clearness  in  its  statement  of  the  matter  of 
Cbiistianity  and  logical  sharpness  and  coherence.     This  is  espe- 
cially unfortunate  in  an  argument  that  proposes  to  place  Christianity 
on  a  strictly  scientific  basis.     The  evidence  for  Christianity  is 
arranged  under  the  three  heads  of  Testimony,  Experiment,  and 
Intuition,  neither  of  which  is  sharply  separated  from  the  other, 
as  actually   treated  and  applied   by  the  author.     The  intuition 
which  is  said  to  confirm  the  divine  origin  of  Christianity  is  surely 
not  the  same  as  scientific  intuition.     It  is  the  same  with  experi- 
ment, only  the  experiment  is  internal  and  is  made  the  basis  of  a 
brief  but  decisive  argument,  such  as  is  open  to  the  common  sense 
of  the  feeblest  understanding,  and  the  most  uninstructed  human 
beinij. 

Notwithstanding  these  deficiencies,  the  volume  is  characterized 
by  80  much  beauty  and  spiritual  power,  and  eloquent  illustration 
and  enforcement,  as  to  deserve  a  wide  circulation. 

Strength   and   Beauty.* — It   is  enough   to  recommend   this 
work, — rightly  described  as  "  Discussions  for  Young  Men," — that 
it  is  from  the  pen  of  Dr.  Hopkins,  and  in  his  own  best  method  and 
style.    It  is  without  preface,  and  consists  of  nineteen  discourses — 
the  title  of  the  fii*st  being  given  to  the  volume — which,  as  we  are 
told  and    should    readily   conjecture,    were    originally    "bacca- 
laureate "  addresses.     They  are  not  the  less  sermons  for  the  omis- 
sions of  the  texts,  which  may  be  often  easily  supplied  from  the  in- 
troductions.    As  might  be  expected  from  the  author,  they  all  have 
to  do  with  great  principles  of  thought  and  action,  and  while  pro- 
found in  their  views,  are  singularly  clear  in  statements  and  illus*- 

*  Strmqth  and  Beauty.     Discussions  for  Toung  Men.     By  Mabk  HOFKIHB,  D.D. 
5««w  York:  Dodd  A  Moad,  Publishers,     pp.  361. 
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tratioD8.  Among  the  particular  titles,  besides  that  of  the  volume, 
we  may  mention  "  the  Manifoldness  of  Man,"  "  God's  method  of 
social  unity,"  "  the  Bible  and  Pantheism,"  "  the  Body  the  Temple 
of  God,"  "  Faith,  Philosophy,  and  Reason,"  "  Higher  and  lower 
good."  Among  those  that  at  once  drew  our  attention  is  that  on 
"  Spirit,  Soul,  and  Body,"  or  man's  "  tripartite  "  constitution,  in 
which  we  observe  that  he  assigns  more  than  most  writers  do  to 
the  second  as  compared  with  the  first  of  these  divisions.  And 
here  we  find  an  instance  of  the  changes  that  have  taken  place 
among  New  England  divines  at  once  in  philosophy  and  theology, 
in  the  mode  of  thinking  and  still  more  in  forms  of  statement, 
when  it  is  said  (p.  189),  "In  it  (the  spirit)  there  may  be  a  con- 
sciousness of  the  immediate  presence  of  God  with  us."  Nor  do 
we  dissent  from  the  freedom  of  the  statement.  The  mechanical 
appearance  of  the  book,  as  well  as  the  excellence  of  its  contents, 
makes  it  an  admirable  gift,  for  the  season,  to  young  men. 

The  Scottish  Philosophy.* — President  McCosh's  elaborate 
work  upon  the  Scottish  Philosophy  cannot  fail  to  be  warmly  wel- 
comed by  every  student  of  speculative  science.  It  is  written  con 
amore^  as  it  could  not  fail  to  be,  by  a  son  of  the  North,  who  was 
himself  trained  in  the  philosophy  which  has  made  Scotland  so 
honorable,  and  in  its  imiversity  lectures,  which  have  never  failed 
to  recognize  philosophy  as  the  Queen  of  the  Sciences,  ever  since 
Hutcheson,  more  than  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago,  attracted 
students  to  Glasgow,  from  England  and  Ireland,  as  well  as  from 
the  parishes  of  Scotland.  The  plan  proposed  by  Dr.  McCosh 
gave  ample  liberty  in  selecting  his  materials,  and  he  has  produced 
a  work  which  is  unlike  an  ordinary  history  of  philosophy,  and  in- 
cludes much  information  and  many  sketches  of  men  and  of  soci- 
ety which  are  interesting  to  the  general  reader.  The  treatise  will 
become  a  standard  book  of  reference,  and  a  necessity  for  the 
library  of  every  student.  It  is  printed  in  a  style  which  befits  its 
place  in  our  literature. 

It  consists  of  fifty-eight  Articles  or  Chapters,  and  an  Appendix 
of  those  valuable  MSS.  coUections,  and  a  carefully  compiled  index. 

*  ITie  Scottish  Phihaophy ;  Biographical,  Expository,  Critical,  from  Hatcheson  to 
Hamilton.  Bj  James  McOosh,  LL.D.,  D.D.,  President  of  the  College  of  New  Jer- 
sey, Princeton.    New  York:  Robert  Carter  &  Brothers.     18*76. 
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John  Stuart  Mill's  Turee  Essays  on  Religion*  are  likely 
to  be  received  with  no  greater  favor,  to  say  the  least,  than  his 
autobiography.     We  are  told  by  the  Pall  Mall  Budget  that  hig 
disciples  in  England  have  received  them  "  with  mixed  feelings  of 
surprise,  disappointment,  and  of  something  closely  bordering  on 
irritation."     Whether  these  feelings  of  displeasure  are  occasioned 
by  the  weakness  of  his  reasoning,  or  the  largeness  of  his  conces- 
sions, or  the  inconsistency  of  his  conclusions,  it  would  not  be  easy 
to  decide.     The  Essay  on  Nature,  which   was  written  somewhat 
earlier  than  the  second  and  more  than  a  decade  before  the  last,  is 
singularly  paradoxical  and  offensive  to  the  common  judgment  of 
raen  in  respect  to  the  so-called  Law  of  Nature  as  the  foundation 
and  standard  of  rectitude.     The  author  denies  that  the  designs 
of  Nature  can  be  interpreted  at  all,  or  at  least  he  fails  entirely  to 
seize  hold  of  the  element  of  design  as  always  implied  by  all  those 
naturalists,  both  ethnic  and  Christian,  who  have  ever  proposed 
Nature  as  a  rule  of  character  or  life.    Starting  with  these  grievous 
oversights,  of  which  in  his  usual  bland  simplicity,  or  sublime  self- 
conceit,  h^i  seems  to  be  profoundly  unconscious,  he  proceeds  to  argue 
that  Nature  is  the  worst  of  all  models  for  any  man  to  attempt  to 
imitate,  forasmuch  as  her  conduct  is,  to  make  the  best  of  it,  utterly 
atrocious —that  a  man's  duty  and  happiness  is  to  improve  upon  her 
and  reform  her,  and  by  art,  and  so  to  rise  above  and  overcome 
Nature.     He  then  contends  positively,  as  he  must,  that  there  is  no 
decisive  evidence  that  absolute  and  omnipotent  goodness  controls 
Nature,  that  at  best  the  evidence  which  is  decisive  indicates  a  be- 
neficent power  contending  against  maleficent  and  malignant  influ- 
ences.    What  the  proof  is  that  the  better  will  finally  prevail,  or 
that  the  two  forces  are  not  destined  to  alternate  success  and  defeat, 
he  does  not  show.     His  argument  would  seem  to  assume  that  a 
partial  triumph  is  possible  over  Nature  by  art,  but  with  him  this  can 
only  he  an  assumption.     Assumptions  of  this  sort,  however,  when 
unsupported  by  induction  and  experiment,  are  forbidden  by  the 
teachings  and  spirit  of  his  philosophy. 

The  second  Essay  is  on  the  Utility  of  Religion.  In  this  the 
philosopher  argues  that  far  too  much  has  been  conceded  in  favor 
0^  the  necessity  and  utility  of  religion,  by  both  Deists  and  Chris- 
tians. He  contends  that  it  will  be  found,  on  a  closer  and  critical 
examination,  that  the  good  effects  usually  ascribed  to  religion — as 

*  Three  Essays  on  Religion,     By  John  Stuabt  Mill.    New  York :    Henry 
HoUtCo.    1874. 
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social  and  ethical  restraint — should  not  be  referred  to  religious  in- 
culcations and  motives  so  much  as  to  the  influence  of  man  upon 
man,  and  especially  of  the  older  upon  the  younger.  In  other 
words,  society  and  education  are  the  real  energies,  for  which  reli- 
gious forces  have  received  excessive  and  undue  credit.  He  argues, 
moreover,  that  a  regard  to  another  life  is  not  itself  fitted  to  exert 
the  very  powerful  influence  over  mankind  which  is  ordinarily  as- 
cribed to  it,  for  the  reason  that  as  men  rise  in  the  scale  of  moral 
culture  they  become  gradually  indifferent  to  personal  immortality, 
and  on  the  whole  prefer  the  rest  of  annihilation  to  the  wearisome 
and  satiated  activities  of  prolonged  existence.  Still  inrther,  this 
fancied  influence  of  another  life  appeals  only  to  the  idealizing  in- 
fluences of  the  imagination,  and  as  the  imagination  may  be  trained 
by  culture  to  look  forward  to  a  personal  existence  as  perpetuated 
in  the  good  which  the  individual  may  continue  to  effect  in  succeed- 
ing generations,  there  is  no  longer  room  because  there  is  no  longer 
occasion  for  an  appeal  to  the  hopes  of  another  life.  In  one  respect, 
however,  he  concedes  that  religion  does  appeal  to  our  natural  and 
inextinguishable  feelings,  i.e.,  to  the  strong  wish  of  meeting  again 
the  finends  from  whom  we  have  been  ])arted  by  death. 

The  third  Essay,  on  Theism,  was  written  at  a  later  period,  some 
two  or  three  vears  before  the  author's  decease.  It  obviously  con- 
tains  the  last  thoughts  of  the  author  upon  Theism  and  Christianity, 
all  of  which  are  eminently  characteristic.  Aiming,  as  he  does,  to 
hold  the  balance  evenly  between  the  proved  and  the  unproved,  he 
sometimes  surprises  his  readers  by  an  unlooked-for  concession  and 
then  again  astonishes  them  ^dth  a  position  in  the  opposite  direc- 
tion which  is  singularly  paradoxical  and  perverse.  The  remarks 
upon  Chi-ist  and  Christianity  are  eminently  pathetic  in  one  aspect 
and  absurd  and  inconsistent  on  the  other.  His  comments  upon 
the  gospel  of  John  and  the  conversion  of  Paul  are  equally  weak. 
After  distinctly  recognizing  the  truth  that  miracles  are  possible 
and  with  a  certain  amount  of  evidence  might  be  worthy  of  credit, 
he  finally  concludes  that  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  miracles 
have  ever  been  wrought.  What  is  most  interesting  in  this  Essay, 
however,  is  the  argument  that  the  hope  of  a  personal  immortality 
is  on  the  whole  most  salutary  and  desirable  for  man  and  that 
there  are  indications  that  such  a  hope  may  be  allowed  by  a  phil- 
osopher, though  only  as  a  hope. 

Comment  upon  the  doctrines  of  these  essays  is  entirely  unnec- 
e8sai*y.     This  much  is  certain,  that  they  will  do  far  greater  good 
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than  harm.  Those  who  reject  Theism  and  Christianity  will  find 
little  in  them  to  strengthen  their  positions.  Those  who  are  doubt- 
ful in  their  faith  will  be  repelled  rather  than  attracted  by  the 
arguments  of  Mill  Those  who  are  believers  will  find  abundant 
confirmation  of  the  excellence  and  reasonableness  of  their  faith, 
in  the  weakness  and  occasional  fatuity  of  this  rejector  of  God 
and  of  Christ. 

The  Translation  of  St.  Augustine.* — Two  new  volumes,  the 
second  of  the  Lectures  or  Tractates  on  John's  Gospel,  and  the 
second  of  the  Anti-Pelagian  Writings,  have  lately  appeared.  In 
the  latter  volume  are  included  three  treatises.  If  the  ideas  of 
Augustine  on  marriage  and  the  sexual  relations  are  sometimes  ab- 
surd, they  testify  at  least  to  the  great  reaction  against  sensuality 
which  his  own  mind  had  experienced,  in  consequence  of  his  practi- 
cal reception  of  Christianity. 

Christian  Truth  and  Modern  Opinion.! — The  seven  sermons 
on  Christian  Truth  and  Modern  Opinion  were  preached  in  New 
York  by  the  following  clergymen  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church,  viz. :  C.  S.  Henry,  D.D.,  The  Christian  Doctrine  of  Provi- 
dence ;  Hugh  Miller  Thompson,  D.D.,  The  Christian  Doctrine  of 
Prayer ;  E.  A.  Washburn,  D.D.,  Moral  Responsibility  and  Physi- 
cal Law ;  J.  H.  Rylance,  D.D.,  The  Relation  of  Miracles  to  the 
Christian  Faith  ;  Rt.  Rev.  T.  M.  Clark,  D.D,  LL.D.,  Immortality  ; 
John  Cotton  Smith,  Evolution  and  a  Personal  Creator. 

These  sermons  are  all  well  written.  Two  or  three  of  them  indi- 
cate a  thorough  knowledge  and  a  comprehensive  grasp  of  the  sub- 
ject, and  they  are  all  well  adapted  to  interest  the  public  in  its 
present  active  concern  with  all  the  topics  that  are  discussed. 

Stnoptical  Lectures  on  the  Books  of  Holy  Scripture. J — 
This  book,  from  an  Edinburgh  press,  though  issued  by  New  York 
pahlishers,  is  the  second  of  three  series,  each  in  one  volume,  the 
tat  of  which    has  reached   a   second  edition.     It  includes  the 

*  Tkb  Translaiitm  of  SL  AuffusUne,  Edinburgh :  T.  A;  T.  Clark  &  Co.  New 
York:  Scribner,  Welford,  k  Co. 

t  Christian  ThUh  and  Modem  Opinion,  Seven  Sermons  preached  in  New  York 
by  Clergymen  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church.     New  York :  Thomas  Whit- 

Uker. 

\  S^/nopUcal  Lectures  on  the  Books  of  Holy  Scripture.  Second  Series.  Isaiah — 
Acta.  By  the  Rev.  Donald  Frasbb,  D.D.  New  York :  Robert  Carter  k  Brothers, 
pp.  307. 
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Prophets,  so-called,  beginning  with  Isaiah  and  completing  the  Old 
Testament,  with  a  preliminary  I^ecture  on  the  "  Hebrew  Prophets," 
and  the  four  Gospels,  with  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  after  a  Lecture 
on  the  "Transition  to  the  New  Testament," —in  all  twenty-four 
Lectures,  of  twelve  or  fifteen  pages  each.  It  is  not  a  commentary, 
nor  a  course  of  sermons  on  successive  passages  or  subjects,  but  is 
intended  to  give  an  account  of  each  canonical  book,  its  contents, 
character,  and  author,  such  as  usually  introduces  a  formal  com- 
mentary, only  for  the  use  of  general  readers  rather  than  to  aid 
critical  investigations.  As  the  author  tells  us,  *'  An  attempt  is 
made  to  survey  each  book  of  Scripture  so  as  to  apprehend  gener- 
ally its  scope  and  contents,  as  one  may  view  a  city  from  the  top 
of  a  tower  in  order  to  gain  an  idea  of  its  aiTangements  and  its 
salient  features,  that  he  may,  therefore,  more  intellii^ently  traverse 
it,  and  explore  it  in  detail."  No  doubt  by  such  help,  the  syste- 
matic reading  of  the  successive  parts  of  the  Bible  may  become 
more  intelligent,  interesting,  and  profitable,  and  having  read  sev- 
eral of  these  Lectures,  we  think  favorably  of  their  fitness  for  this 
intended  use.  They  show  an  acquaintance  with  the  larger  litera- 
ture of  the  several  subjects,  yet  are  not  encumbered  with  pedantry 
or  idle  disquisitions.  Their  style  is  all  that  can  be  desired  in  such 
composition.     We  commend  them  to  Bible  readers  generally. 

James's  "  Grace  for  Grace.* — The  late  Rev.  William  James, 
the  writer  of  the  letters  from  which  the  volume  entitled  Grace  for 
Grace  is  made  up,  was  held  in  the  highest  esteem  by  his  numerous 
friends,  for  his  earnest  Christian  spirit,  his  penetrating  under- 
standing, and  his  eminently  Chiistian  eloquence  as  a  writer  and 
preacher.  Those  of  our  readers  who  are  acquainted  with  him 
through  the  memorial  volume,  which  contained  a  sketch  of  his  life 
and  two  of  his  sermons,  will  be  glad  to  learn  of  the  ]jublication  of 
this  volume  of  extracts  from  his  letters,  to  one  or  two  intimate 
personal  friends.  The  letters  concern  the  experiences  of  the 
Christian  life.  The  extracts  were  made  by  the  lady  to  whom  the 
most  of  the  letters  were  addressed,  and  they  have  been  arranged 
under  four  titles,  viz:  L*The  Gift  of  Grace,  free  justification  and 
full  salvation  for  the  soul  through  Christ  the  Redeemer.  IL 
Growth  in  Grace,  promoted  in  the  soul  through  the  ministry  of 
trial     Fruits  of  Grace.     IIL  Fruits   of  Grace,  the  response   of 


♦  Grace  for  Grace,    Letters  of  Rev.  WnjjAM  jAMEa    New  York :    Dodd  k 
Mead. 
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the  soul  in  voluntary  self-sacrifice.  IV.  Triumphs  of  Grace,  the 
sonPs  conquest  over  sin,  progress  in  holiness,  and  final  perfection 
in  glory. 

A   superficial   examination  of  the   volume   will   convince   the 
reader  that  the  work  is  very  unlike  many,  not  to  say  most,  of  the 
works  of  the  kind.     A  carefiil  reading  will  only  deepen  these  first 
impressions.     The  naturalness  of  the  sentiments  expressed,  the 
freedom  from  conventional  or  stereotyped  phraseology,  its  eleva- 
tion ahove  the  narrowness  of  scholastic  and  sectarian  nomencla- 
ture, its  wise  discrimination  between  that  which  is  genuine  and 
spurious  in  ('hristian  expenence,  its  even-handed  appreciation  of 
the  freedom  of  the  offers  of  the  gospel  on  the  one  hand  and  the 
completeness  of  the  unselfishness  which  the  acceptance  of  Christ 
presupposes,  the  intensity  of  human  affection  which  glows  in  all 
its  e:irnest  pages,  and  the  entire  absence  of  all  offensive  cant,  mock 
humility,  and  pharisaic  asHumption,  are  features  which  exalt  this 
unpretending  volume  to  a  high   pre-eminence  among  the  works 
with  which  it  would  naturally  be  compared.     We  wish  for  it  the 
widest  possible  circulation. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

The  Earth  as  Modified  by  Human   Action.* — The  original 
of  this  work,  under  the  title  "  Man  and  Nature,"  is  so  well  known 
and  has  been  so  widely  read,  that  it  would  be  superfluous  to  en- 
large upon  its  erudition,  ability,  and  interest.     During  the  several 
years  in  which  it  has  been  before  the  public,  Mr.  Marsh  has  been 
diligently    accumulating   additions   to   th(?    abundant    stores   of 
thought  and  research  from  which  that  volutne   was  drawn,  and 
has  so  far  enlarged  and  recast  the  work  that  a  change  of  title  has 
been  adopted  with  its  republication.     We  somewhat  regret  this 
la»t  alteration.     The  book,  with  all  its  additions  and  improve- 
ments, is  more  like  "  Man  and   Nature"  revised  than  like  a  new 
work,  and  the  change  of  title  has  a  flavor  of  trade  management 
which  a  book  like  this  can  afford  to  be  independent    of.      Mr. 
Marsh  has  accomplished  a  number  of  able  and  distinguished  lite- 
rary achievements,  but  it  is  probable  that  he  will  be  longest  and 
most  widely  remembered  by  this  remarkable  work.     It  is  rare  in- 
deed that  there  is  found  embodied  in  so  po|)ular  and  attractive  a 

^  The  Ecuih  as  Modified  by  Human  Action.  A  new  edition  of  Man  and  Nature. 
ByGiotoE  P.  Marsh.  New  York:  Scribner,  Armstrong,  &  Co.,  No.  654  Broad- 
way.  1874. 
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form  such  an  immense  extent  and  variety  of  study  and  attain- 
ment. It  is  impossible  not  to  read  the  book  through,  and  it  is 
impossible  not  to  read  the  whole  of  it.  The  notes,  which  consti- 
tute perhaps  the  larger  part  of  the  volume,  are  in  themselves  an 
encyclopaedia  of  curious  and  interesting  facts,  intermingled  with 
acute  and  sagacious  remarks  and  reflections.  Some  of  Mr.  Marshes 
statements  and  deductions,  however,  we  should  be  inclined  to 
question  were  they  not  made  by  so  careful  an  authority.  For  in- 
stance, he  refers  to  the  fact  that  the  writers  of  antiquity  make 
scarcely  any  allusion  to  the  phosphorescence  of  the  sea,  and  con- 
jectures as  one  mode  of  accounting  for  it,  that  whales  being  then 
less  hunted  than  in  modem  times,  were  far  more  numerous,  and 
the  luminous  animalcula?,  their  food,  were  thus  more  generally  de- 
stroyed. In  alluding  to  the  greatly  increased  and  increasing  de- 
mand for  lumber  within  a  few  years  past,  he  informs  us  that  not 
less  than  three  or  four  thousand  well-grown  pines  are  annually 
converted  in  the  United  States  into  twenty  million  lucifer  matches, 
— that  our  railroads  have  already  called  for  about  one  hundred 
and  sixteen  millions  of  ties,  and  are  annually  robbing  our  forests 
of  thirty  millions  more,  and  adds  the  appalling  statement  that  in  the 
city  of  Paris  alone  there  are  manufactured  every  year  over  twenty- 
eight  millions  of  drums  for  boys,  with  fifty-six  millions  of  drum- 
sticks. Could  any  argument  for  the  preservation  of  forests  be 
stronger  than  this  ? 

It  is  fortunate  for  this  country  that  so  able  an  advocate  for  the 
trees  as  Mr.  Marsh  has  already  arrested  the  public  attention. 
We  doubt  not  that  if  the  present  work  could  be  read  by  the 
American  people  as  universally  as  its  interest  deserves  and  its 
importance  demands,  its  beneficial  influence  up(»n  their  material 
prosperity  in  the  course  of  a  single  generation  would  be  almost 
incalculable.  We  trust  that  many  ftiture  editions  may  be  called 
for,  and  if  a  new  title  at  every  edition  shall  widen  its  circulation* 
we  will  not  complain  of  such  change. 

Manual  op  the  Constitution.* — Afler  a  somewhat  careful 
examination  of  this  book,  we  take  pleasure  in  commending  it  as 
the  best  "  Manual  of  the  Constitution  "  for  the  purposes  of  educa- 

*  Manual  of  the  ConstUutum  of  the  United  States.  Designed  for  the  instruction 
of  the  American  Youth  in  the  Duties,  Obligations,  and  Rights  of  Citizenship.  By 
Israel  Ward  Andrews,  D.D.,  President  of  Marietta  College.  Wilson,  Hinckle 
k  Co..  137  Walnut  street,  Cincinnati ;   28  Bond  street.  New  York. 
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tion,  and  for  general  practical  use,  which  has  come  under  our  notice. 
The  author  says  in  his  preface  that  it  grew  out  of  the  necessities 
and  experience  of  the  class-room ;  that  he  found  himself  greatly 
emharrassed  in  the  instruction  of  students  by  the  want  of  some 
work  combining,  with  an  exposition  of  constitutional  principles,  a 
summary  of  the  legislative")  provisions  in  which  they  have  been 
embodied.     The  work  before  us  accordingly  contains,  in   a  con- 
densed form,  not  only  a  treatise  on  the  Constitution  article  by  arti- 
cle, but  a  large  amount  of  historical   and  legal  information  illus- 
trating the  development,  and  practical  application  and  workings  of 
these  Constitutional  provisions  in  the  government  of  the  country. 
The  material  is  judiciously  selected  and  arranged,  and  answers 
may  be  found  on  every  page  to  questions  which  otherwise  could 
be  solved  only  by  laborious  research.     Thus   under  the  heading 
"  CUxuse   7,  To  establish  post-offices  and  post  roads,"   we  have 
nearly  six  pages  of  matter  relating  to  the  rise  and  growth  of  the 
Po6tK)ffice  Department ;    statistics  of  its  organization  and  opera- 
tions, salaries  of  officers,  and  cost  of  transporting  mails ;  the  laws 
relating  to  mailable  matter  and  postage,  with  the  changes  that 
have  been  made  at  different  periods  in  the  postal  rates ;  the  sys- 
tems of  registration,  money  orders,  and  free  delivery ;  account  of 
the  growth  and  abolition  of  the  franking  privilege ;  accounts  of 
the  laws  relating  to  mail  routes,  and  a  discussion  of  the  proposed 
adoption  of  the  telegraph  by  the  Post-office  Department.     A  work 
80  copious  in  its  plan  and  details  might  easily  have  been  made  too 
Tolominous  for  its  principal  purpose,  but  the  author  has  well  pre- 
served the  juste  milieu  between  barrenness  and  over-abundance, 
and  has  produced  a  book  not  only  very  useful  for  purposes  of  ref- 
erence, but  quite  interesting  to  the  student  and  general  reader. 

Whittier's  Hazel  Blossoms.* — Mr.  Whittier,  in  calling  this 
collection  of  his  latest  poems  "  Hazel  Blossoms,"  like  Mr.  Long- 
fellow in  naming  his  last  volume  "  Aftermath,"  adverts  thought- 
fully and  gracefully  to  his  own  life  as  in  its  autumnal  season  and 
to  any  presumed  lack  of  vigor  in  its  productions.  But  the  second 
crop  of  grass  is  reckoned  as  sweet  as  any  other,  if  not  as  available 
for  all  purposes,  and  we  own  no  falling  off  of  satisfaction  when 

*'  Last  of  their  floral  sisterhood 
The  hazel's  yellow  blossoms  shine, 
The  tawny  gold  of  Afric's  mine." 

^  Bazd  BUmaoma,    By  John  Qreenlbaf  Whittieb.    Boston :  Jas.  R.  Osgood 
*  Co.    1875.    pp.  133. 
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These  two  poets,  at  once  admired  and  beloved  by  cultivated  read- 
ers and  also  by  "  the  common  people,"  give  us  their  mellow  and 
rich  fruitage  without  associations  or  suggestions  of  decay.  Mr. 
Whittier  has  penned  nothing  more  characteristic  of  his  best  gifts 
than  the  prefatory  verses  in  this  volume,  particularly  where  he 

sings : — 

"  Suffioeth  me  the  gift  to  light 

With  latest  bloom  the  dark  oold  days ; 

To  call  some  hidden  spring  to  sight 

That,  in  these  dry  and  dusty  ways, 

Shall  sing  its  pleasant  song  of  praise." 

The  principal  poem  in  the  collection,  covering  sixteen  pages,  is 
bis  tribute  to  Summer,  which  impresses  us  with  its  discrimination 
and  candor  no  less  than  its  fervor  and  force.  Fourteen  poems  fol- 
low, most  of  which  will  be  at  once  recognized  as  already  admired 
in  magazines,  such  as  "  The  Friend's  Burial,"  "  John  Underbill," 
and  "  Conductor  Bradley."  Besides  every  more  exclusive  claim 
of  a  poet,  the  author  has  the  merit  of  bringing  to  light,  and  most 
happily  idealizing  in  his  verse,  many  historical  and  biographical 
incidents,  which  are  henceforth  associated  with  his  own  fame. 
We  need  not  say  that  whatever  may  be  his  theme,  it  is  not  only 
adorned  by  his  poetic  art  but  hallowed  by  his  high  moral  nature. 
This  volume  is  further  enriched  by  the  addition  of  nine  poems 
from  the  pen  of  his  deceased  sister,  Elizabeth  H.  Whittier, — "  the 
few  poetical  pieces  which  she  left  behind  her,"  as  he  tells  us  in  an 
introductory  note,  and  which  are  thus  published  "  in  compliance 
with  the  desire  of  dear  friends."  Like  so  many  of  her  brother's 
productions,  they  fitly  commemorate  incidents  or  persons  that 
deeply  interested  her,  and  show  that  she  partook  of  his  imagina- 
tiveness and  sensibility.  His  many  friends  who  were  strangers  to 
her  personally  were  yet  touched  by  the  intelligence  of  her  death, 
as  knowing  how  large  a  part  she  had  made  of  the  happiness  of 
his  home  in  Amesbury,  and  to  those  who,  like  the  writer,  have  since 
been  privileged  to  visit  him  there,  the  recollection  of  her  portrait 
associates  itself  most  pleasantly  with  these  productions  of  ber 
pen,  which  cannot  but  be  welcomed  with  her  brother's  in  this 
beautiful  volume. 

Correspondence  op  William  Ellert  Channing,  D.D.,  and 
Lucy  Aikin,  from  1826  to  1842.* — It  seems  as  if  there  were  more 

*  Correspondence  of  William  EUery  Channing^  D.D.^  and  Lucy  Aikin^  from  1826 
to  1842.  Edited  bj  Anna  Lbtitia  Lb  Bbbton.  Boston:  Roberts  Brothers. 
18U.    pp.426. 
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inBtances  in  England  than  in  this  country,  tliough  indeed  we  have 
here  notable  examples  loo,  of  families  partaking  of  high  literary 
culture  and  eminence,  in  several  branches  and  throngh  more  than 
one   generation.      The    Aikins   were   thus   distiriguished.      Lucy 
Aikin,  herself  well-known  as  a  historian  and  biographer,  was  a 
daughter  and  a  brother  of  men  who  figured  in  the  literature  and 
science  of  their  time,  and  a  niece  of  Mrs.  Barbauld.     It  appears 
that  Dr.  Channing,  having  met  her  at  Mrs.  Barbauld's  house,  sent 
her  his  Essay  on  Milton,  for  which  she  returned  her  acknowledg- 
ments, and  "  thus  began  a  coirespondence  which  continued  for 
nearly  twenty  years,  and  ended  only  with  his  death,"  which  took 
place  in  1842.     It  was  agreed  between  the  writers  that  "  the  whole 
of  the  correspondence  should  belong  to  the  survivor,"  and  upon 
her  death  in  1864  it  was  committed  to  her  niece,  the  present  edi- 
tor.    No  doubt  it  would  have  been  published  sooner  but  for  Miss 
Aikin^s  long  life  of  eighty-three  years,  and  would  have  appealed  to 
fresher  recollections  of  Dr.  Channing.     Me  is  well  enough  remem- 
bered, however,  to  give  great  interest  to  his  part  of  the  corre- 
spondence, and,  indeed,   his   old    admirers   will   find    a   peculiar 
pleasure  in  this  new  access  to  his  mind  in  its  iree  and  animated  in- 
tercourse with  a  friend  so  appreciative  and  i::ifted.     Parts  of  his 
letters  are  omitted  in  deference  to  his  own  disparaging  estimate, 
and  the  responsibility  for  the  selection  and  publication  is  assumed 
by  his  nephew  and  biographer,  Rev.  W.  H.  Channing,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  editor.     Of  the  two  correspondents.  Miss  Aikin,  we 
think,  will  interest  the  largest  number  of  readers,  her  sex  putting 
her  at  no  disadvantage  in  this  kind  of  composition.     We  hardly 
find  in  either  the  grace  and  sparkle  of  the  most  eminent  letter- 
writers.     Both  attract  us,  however,  by  fine  thoughts,  high  aims, 
warm  sympathies,  and  their  well-known  excellences  of  style.     In 
this  last  respect,  indeed.  Dr.  Channing's  writings,  whether  his  let- 
ters or  discourses,  should  have  a  high  place  among  "  studies  "  in 
rhetoric,  especially   for  the  purity   of  language   and  simplicity 
in  the  structure   of   sentences,   that   along   with   his   chastened 
fervor  drew  to  him  so  many  readers  at  home  and  abroad,  and  made 
him  even  more  fascinating  in  public  address.     Of  course  compli- 
ments are  not  wanting  between  such  correspondents,  as  when  Miss 
Aikin  tells  him  of  her  pleasure  in  hearing  "  a  literary  friend  de- 
cidedly pronouncing  Dr.  Channing  the  most  eloquent  living  writer 
of  the  English  language."     (p.  16.)     Their  subjects  are  diversified, 
*nd  now  to  older  readers  the  more  interesting  as  shown  under  the 
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aspects  of  that  generation  and  liistory, — English  politics,  moral  re- 
forms, questions  in  philosophy,  and  theological  controversies, 
chiefly  from  the  English  stand-point,  and  in  the  tone  of  the  Uni- 
tarianism  of  that  day.  It  is  amusing  to  see  with  what  confidence 
judgments  were  passed  and  ex])ectations  cherished  on  opinions  and 
systems  that  survive  and  flourish  still ;  how  easy  it  was  to  construe 
orthodoxy  into  narrowness,  fanaticism,  or  hypocrisy.  It  would  be 
amusing,  if  it  were  not  sad,  to  see  the  present  position  of  the  "ad- 
vanced "  followers  of  the  so-called  "liberals"  of  that  time,  who 
would  have  recoiled  as  soon  as  any  from  such  developments.  In 
temper  toward  the  "orthodox"  the  American  preacher  appears  to 
more  advantage  than  the  English  lady,  who  betrays  her  vehement 
antagonism  to  the  system  and  spirit  of  the  "  Evangelicals,"  while 
compelled  to  acknowledge  their  missionary  and  philanthropic  zeal, 
sense  of  duty,  and  exemplary  goodness,  (p.  30.)  And  Dr.  Chan- 
ning,  perhaps  partly  from  his  position,  has  a  higher  appreciation 
of  the  Puritan  character.  To  us  her  frequent  and  petulant  flings 
at  Calvinists  and  their  opinions  savor  more  of  the  uncharitable 
"  narrowness  "  she  is  so  ready  to  impute,  than  of  the  "  liberality  *' 
arrogated  by  her  set. 

Professor  Torrey's  Lecturks  ox  Fine  Art*  come  to  us 
under  the  disadvantages  of  being  a  posthumous  publication, 
which  disadvantages  have  been  overcome  to  a  large  extent  by 
careful  editing  from  loving  hands.  It  consists  of  fifteen  chapters, 
with  an  appendix,  and  although  it  is  ordinarily  hazardous  to  pro- 
nounce with  confidence  upon  any  theory  of  art,  we  are  confident 
that  this  will  be  pronounced  one  of  the  most  carefully  considered 
and  the  most  thoroughly  philosophical  contributions  to  this  sub- 
ject, which  have  ever  been  given  to  the  public  by  any  American 
writer.  The  author  was  one  of  our  most  accomplished  scholars,  with 
a  dash  of  genius  in  his  nature,  and  he  delivered  these  lectures  for 
a  series  of  years  to  the  students  of  the  University  of  Vermont  with 
very  great  acceptance.  They  are  eminently  suggestive  and  inde- 
pendent, and  although  it  might  be  objected  by  some  critics  that 
they  are  somewhat  technically  metaphysical,  this  does  not  inter- 
fere with  their  adapted ness  to  the  general  reader,  who  will  bring 
to  their  perusal  a  thoughtful  and  earnest  attention. 

*  A  Theory  of  Fine  Art.  By  Joseph  Turret,  late  Professor  of  Moral  and  Intel- 
lectual Philosophy  in  tlie  University  of  Vermont.  New  York:  Scribner,  Arm- 
strong, &  Co.     1874. 
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HISTORICAL   AND   BIOGRAPHICAL. 

Mr.  Bancroft's  Tenth  Volume.* — During  the  forty  years 
which  have  elapsed  since  the  first  volume  of  Mr.  Bancroft's  great 
work  saw  the  light,  he  has  had  a  signally  fortunate  career,  both 
as  a  statesman  and  a  man  of  letters.  Gibbon  claimed  to  have  de- 
rived even  from  his  brief  connection  with  the  militia  "  a  clearer  no- 
tion of  the  phalanx  and  the  legion,"  and  "  the  captain  of  the 
Hampshire  Grenadiers,"  he  said,  "has  not  been  useless  to  the 
historian  of  the  Roman  Empire."  In  a  much  higher  degree  must 
the  public  and  official  services  of  Mr.  Bancroft,  as  a  cabinet  minis- 
ter and  a  diplomatist,  which  have  brought  him  into  close  relations 
with  so  many  eminent  persons,  and  have  made  him  familiar  with 
the  motives  and  methods  of  political  action,  have  qualified  him  for 
the  high  literary  task  which  he  set  before  him  in  his  youth,  and 
which  well-merited  honor  and  distinction  in  another  field  have 
never  tempted  him  to  drop  from  his  hands.  To  act  history  is 
surely  one  important  preparation  for  writing  history.  In  the  sta- 
tions which  Mr.  Bancroft  has  so  honorably  filled  at  home  and  in 
foreign  courts,  he  has  had  very  rare  opportunities  for  pursuing  his 
researches,  both  in  the  archives  of  governments  and  in  the  ])rinted 
and  manuscript  collections  of  private  individuals.  His  personal  ac- 
complishments as  a  scholar,  while  they  have  redounded  to  the 
credit  of  his  country,  have  opened  up  to  him  peculiar  and  extra- 
ordinary facilities  for  prosecuting  his  investigations,  and  of  these 
advantages  he  has  made  the  best  use;  sparing  no  labor  and  ex- 
pense in  his  search  for  hidden  facts  respecting  American  history. 
No  diary  or  letter,  no  despatch  or  memorandum,  at  home  or  abroad, 
which  could  throw  a  ray  of  light  on  his  subject,  has  escaped  the 
sweep  of  his  far-reaching  net.  The  issue  of  his  first  volume  made 
public  the  comprehensive  design  of  his  work,  and  thus  invited 
from  all  quarters  contributions  of  a  documentary  character. 

One  conspicuous  merit  of  Mr.  Bancroft's  history  is  found  in  the 
thorough  and  conscientious  studies  on  which  it  has  thus  been 
founded.  It  is  no  hasty  performance,  no  summary  and  compila- 
tion of  the  results  of  other  men's  inquiries.  It  is  the  result  of 
investigations  which  have  been  extended  over  a  half  century. 
Whatever  criticisms  this  history  might  have  provoked,  there  can 
be  no  question  respecting  the  extent  and  carefulness  of  the  re- 
searches of  which  it  is  the  monument. 


*Hittory  of  the   Untied  SUUeSy  from  ffie  Discovery  of  the  American  Continent 
^  Gioiai  Bajtcboft.  Vol.  X.    Boston :  Little,  Brown,  k  Co.    1874. 
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Another  feature  of  Mr.  Bancroft's  work  is  the  connection  in 
which  American  history  is  set  with  European,  of  which  American 
history,  though  in  some  sense  independent,  is  really  a  branch. 
Events  and  changes  in  European  history  which  led  to  the  colon- 
ization of  America,  and  to  the  development  of  the  American  types 
of  political  and  social  order,  are  described  with  an  amplitude  of 
learning  which  leaves  nothing  to  be  desired.  At  the  same  time, 
this  history  is  genuinely  American  in  its  tone  and  spirit.  There 
is  a  certain  patriotic  enthusiasm  for  liberty,  human  rights,  and 
representative  government,  which  frequently  finds  explicit  expres- 
sion. The  popularity  of  the  work  abroad  has  not  been  purchased 
by  the  utterance  of  any  misgivings  as  to  the  justice  and  desirable- 
ness of  the  characteristic  institutions  which  have  grown  up  on  this 
side  of  the  Atlantic. 

Akin  to  this  last  quality,  is  the  introduction  of  notices  of  the 
progress  of  speculative  thought  in  England  and  on  the  Continent, 
which  had  more  or  less  bearing  on  the  course  of  events  in  America 
and  on  the  growth  of  our  civil  polity.  Mr.  Bancroft's  metaphysi- 
cal studies  have  given  him  a  predilection  for  views  of  this  nature, 
as  they  appear  in  the  masters  of  philosophical  thought.  In  short, 
his  work  is  far  from  being  of  a  local  or  provincial  cast ;  it  has  a 
certain  catholic  quality,  and  this  has  contributed  in  no  small 
measure  to  insure  for  it  the  welcome  which  it  has  received  from 
European  scholars. 

History  of  the  Rise  and  Fall  op  the  Slave  Puwku  in 
America.* — The  second  volume  of  Vice-President  Wilson's  His- 
tory of  the  Hise  and  Fall  of  the  Slave  Power  in  America  covers 
the  period  which  begins  with  the  admission  of  Florida  as  a  State 
in  1845  and  ends  with  tlie  election  of  Abraham  Lincoln  as  Presi- 
dent. This  period  includes  the  most  interesting  political  events 
in  the  struggle  against  slavery.  The  narrative  is  written  in  a 
style  similar  to  that  of  the  previous  volume.  It  abounds  in  inter- 
esting details,  and  pictures  the  more  striking  scenes  and  events  in 
bold  and  lively  description.  Although  it  may  not  supersede  the 
necessity  of  a  more  philosophical  history,  and  should  always  be 
read  with  the  recollection  that  its  author  was  one  of  the  first  and 
foremost  of  the  antagonists  of  slavery,  it  can  never  cease  to  pos- 
sess an  independent  value,  as  an  elaborate  and  careful  record  of 

*  History  of  the  Rise  and  Fall  of  the  Slave  Power  in  America.  By  Hknbt  Wil- 
80N.    VoL  IL    Boston:  James  R.  Osgood  k  Ca     1874. 
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the  principal  incidents  in  this  greatest  social  and  political  revolu- 
tion of  the  present  century.  We  sincerely  hope  that  the  author 
may  complete  the  record  which  he  has  thus  far  so  successfully 
composed. 

Hon.  John  Bigblow's  Life  op  Franklin  *  is  in  fact  an  exten- 
sion of  Franklin^s  Autobiography,  by  means  of  selections  from  his 
diary  and  correspondence.  These  records  have,  most  of  them, 
been  already  accessible,  but  Mr.  Bigelow  has  very  wisely  judged 
that  a  selection  from  them  might  be  so  prepared  as,  by  the  addition 
of  a  few  foot-notes,  to  make  Franklin  tell  the  whole  story  of  his 
life.  The  editor  has  brought  to  his  work  a  pious  interest  in  the 
memory  of  Franklin,  a  large  experience  in  public  affairs  gained 
from  his  residence  at  Paris,  as  Minister  of  the  Government  under 
President  Lincoln,  and  a  practised  pen  as  the  able  editor  of  the 
New  York  Evening  Post  for  many  years  previous.  His  carefully 
edited  edition  of  Franklin's  Autobiography  served  also  to  train  him 
in  the  capacity  which  he  has  so  successfully  employed  in  this 
uiique  and  admirable  work. 

In  the  preface  to  the  volume  before  us,  the  author  gives  a  sum- 
mary view  of  the  main  points  which  his  inquiries  have  enabled 
him  to  elucidate.      "The  embarrassments  of  Vergennes,  arising 
alike  from  his  entanglements  respecting  Gibraltar,  and  the  urgency 
of  his  king  for  peace,  explain  and  justify  the  proceedings  of  the 
American  commissioners  in  signing  prelimdnaries  of  peace  in  ad- 
vance.     It  will  appear  how  much   Frederic   the  Second   aided 
America,  by  encouraging  France  to  enter  into  war  for  her  inde- 
pendence.    The  interest  of  this  exposition  is  heightened  rather 
than  impaired  by  the  fact  that  his  motives  sprang  from  his  love  to 
his  own  people.     It  also  becomes  certain  that  the  Empress  Cath- 
erine promulgated  her  naval  code,  not  in  ignorance  of  its  charac- 
ter, as  has  been  hitherto  stated,  but  with  a  full  knowledge  of  what 
she  was  doing ;    and  that  she  practiced  on  the  British  minister  at 
Petersburg  no  other  cajolery  than  was  needed  to  make  him  the 
channel  through    which  the  code  was  communicated  to  Great 
Britain,  so  that  direct  crimination  might  be  avoided.     The  con- 
temporary documents  show  that  England  made  war  on  the  Dutch 
republic  solely  to  prevent  her  from  being  received  into  the  armed 

^  He  L^  of  Ber^'amin  JhzfiA^fn,  written  by  hymaelf.  Now  first  edited  from  origi- 
ttl  DiiniaGriptB  and  from  his  printed  correspondence  and  other  writings.  By 
JooBifliLOW.    In  3  volmnea.    Philadelphia:  J.  B.Lippinoott  ft  Co.     1874. 
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neutrality.  I  have  been  able  from  new  materials  to  trace  the  divi- 
sion between  the  North  and  the  South,  aiising  from  slavery,  further 
back  than  had  as  yet  been  done.  As  to  separatism,  or  the  exag- 
gerated expression  of  what  we  call  States  Rights,  it  did  not  grow 
out  of  the  existence  of  slavery,  but  out  of  an  element  in  human 
nature.  The  much  agitated  question  as  to  the  time  and  manner 
of  the  abolition  of  slavery  in  Massachusetts  finds  itself  solved 
without  going  from  home:  the  witness  was  at  the  door.  The 
conduct  of  Shelbume  in  making  peace  between  the  two  countries 
is  made  clear  from  his  own  words  and  acts.  The  part  taken  by 
Franklin  in  initiating  and  presenting  the  negotiation  for  peace  is 
illustrated,  not  from  his  own  letters  alone,  but  from  those  of 
Oswald  and  others.  In  England  it  was  never  misapprehended.  It 
is  worth  nothing,  that  though  the  negotiations  on  each  side  re- 
ciprocally marked  the  boundary  agreed  upon  by  a  well-defined 
line  on  the  map,  yet,  during  the  strife  that  was  kept  up  about  it 
for  half  a  century,  the  American  government  did  not  catch  a 
glimpse  of  this  evidence  till  a  treaty  of  compromise  was  ratified, 
and  the  map  of  Oswald  was  not  produced  till  the  British  minis- 
try that  made  the  compromise  had  to  defend  it  in  parliament.  It 
appears  further  that,  late  as  was  the  participation  of  John  Adams 
in  the  negotiation,  he  came  in  time  to  secure  to  New  England  its 
true  boundary  on  the  North-east." 

We  notice  that  several  reviewers  of  this  volume  speak  of  it  as 
if  it  were  the  last  of  the  series,  and  the  completion  of  the  work. 
The  author  does  not  make  the  statement.  We  trust  that  another 
volume  from  the  same  glowing  pen  may  describe  the  formation  of 
the  constitution,  and  that  still  another  may  treat  of  the  adminis- 
tration of  Washington,  and  of  the  rise  of  the  two  great  parties 
which  divided  the  country  under  liis  successors. 

Freeman's  History  of  the  Norman  Conquest  op  England.* 
— This  work  has  taken  its  place  among  the  foremost  historical 
works  which  have  been  added  to  English  literature  \n  recent  times. 
Mr.  Freeman  has  explored  the  Anglo-Saxon  monuments  with  an 
exliaustive  diligence ;  nor  has  he  neglected  any  other  source  of 
knowledge  which  could  throw  light  upon  his  subject.  If  parts  of 
his  work  must  seem  prolix  to  the  ordinary  reader,  other  passages 

*  The  History  of  the  Norman  Conquest  of  England;  its  causes  and  its  results.  By 
Edward  A.  Freeman,  M.A.,  Hon.  D.C.L.  etc.  Revised  Amer.  edition.  Oxford 
and  New  York:  Macmillan  ft  Co.    4  vols.    1874. 
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are  entertaining  and  even  brilliant.  The  battle  of  Hastings,  for 
example,  in  addition  to  the  correctness  of  the  detailed  narration, 
is  described  in  a  spirited  and  graphic  style.  Mr.  Freeman  is  a 
warm  Saxon  in  his  sympathies,  and  through  a  great  part  of  his 
work  makes  the  impression  that  he  and  his  fellow-countrymen  of 
the  present  day  belong  to  a  conquered  and  down-trodden  race. 
He  has  revived  Darwin's  obsolete  Saxon  words — ^*^  baneless,"  for 
example — and  evinces  likewise  his  Saxon  loyalty  by  reverting  to 
the  ancient  orthography  in  respect  to  proper  names.  The  time 
and  character  of  this  history  are  open,  in  some  respects,  to  criti- 
cism ;  yet  its  merits  so  far  preponderate  over  its  faults  as  to  justify 
the  general  verdict  of  praise  with  which  it  has  been  received  in 
England  and  abroad. 
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AmcLE  I.— THE  LETTERS  OF  SARA  COLERmGE. 

Memoir  and  Letters  of  Sara  Coleridge.     Edited  by  her  daughter. 
New  York  :  Harper  &  Brothers,  publishers,  Franklin  Square. 

1874. 

Were  some  hard-hearted  dogmatist  of  the  metaphysico- 
theological  type  that  is  said  to  have  a  cannon-ball  where  the 
heart  ought  to  be — were  some  such  ungracious  cynic  disposed 
to  sneer  at  woman *s  intellect  and  to  doubt  her  ability  to  pursue 
i^bstract  and  philosophical  studies,  we  would  commend  such  a 
one  to  the  perusal  of  Sara  Coleridge's  thoughtful  writings. 
followed  up  by  the  study  of  Mary  Somerville's  works  in 
astronomy  and  the  higher  mathematics,  he  might  in  time  be 
pretty  well  cured  of  his  scepticism.  He  could  not  say,  in  re- 
prd  to  the  first-mentioned  of  these  women  at  least,  that  hers 
^as  an  exceptional  case ;  that  this  poet's  daughter,  who  had  the 
features  of  a  Greek  muse,  or  a  Sappho,  with  poetic  soul  to 
Duttch,  was  a  inasculine-minded  woman.  Not  at  all.  She  was 
^0  "strong-minded  "  abhorrence  of  gods  and  men.  She  was  "  a 
*pWt  and  a  woman  too."    The  strength  as  well  as  subtlety  of 
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her  intellect  was  all  "pure  womanly."  She  does  not  seem  to 
have  belonged  to  the  cerulean-hose  order.  There  was  no  fear 
that  she  would  be  seen  with  dishevelled  hair  and  ink  on  her 
thumb.  As  the  daughter  of  Coleridge,  the  neice  of  the 
learned  bibliopole,  Dr.  Southey,  and  brought  up  in  his  library 
at  "  Greta  Hall/*  and  gifted  herself  with  rare  intellectual  powers, 
it  was  not  strange  that  she  took  as  naturally  to  books  as  the 
roots  of  a  willow-tree  seek  the  water.  Her  memoir — which  like 
Mary  Somerville's,  recently  published,  is  partly  autobiographi- 
cal— ^reveals  a  life  without  special  incident  She  was  bom  in 
1802,  lived  most  of  her  youth,  during  her  father's  restless 
changes  of  abode,  with  her  uncle  Southey  at  Keswick,  was 
married  to  her  cousin  in  1829,  passed  most  of  her  married  life 
in  London,  became  a  widow  at  forty,  and  died  in  1852  at  the 
age  of  forty-nine.  She  was  early  celebrated  for  her  classic 
beauty  of  feature  and  form,  though  of  rather  a  diminutive  type, 
which  she  derived  from  her  mother;  but,  intellectually,  she 
was  her  father's  child.  It  is  indeed  said  of  her,  that  "her 
father  had  looked  down  into  her  eyes  and  left  in  them  the 
light  of  his  own ;"  but  the  light  in  those  marvelously  large 
grey  eyes  was  a  serener  ray  that  beamed  more  clearly  into  the 
mysterious  depths  of  the  soul.  In  that  intuitive  faculty  which 
reaches  the  heart  of  things  she  showed  original  power.  While 
the  mind  of  Sara  Coleridge  was  keen  in  its  intellectual  pro- 
cesses, was  capable  even  of  abstract  thought,  she  had  a  depth 
of  sympathetic  insight  surpassed  by  that  of  few  theologians. 

She  seems  like  one  of  the  "  wise  women  "  that  we  read  of  in 
Scripture  and  classic  literature.  As  strong  men  were  led 
by  the  ancient  German  priestess  in  war  and  peace,  and  above 
all  in  religion,  so  this  clear-eyed  woman  had  conferred  upon  her 
a  fine  sense  of  spiritual  things,  a  quiet  inner  sight,  without  the 
madness  of  the  old  priestess  and  prophet^s.  She  had  the  keen 
sense  and  at  the  same  time  the  trusting  faith,  the  love,  the 
purity,  which  constitute  the  interpreter  of  divine  things.  Our 
Lord  himself  declared  that  the  truth  was  revealed  to  the  obedi- 
ent and  loving  heart  Pectxis  est  quod  facit  theologum.  While 
there  must  be  the  intellect  there  must  also  be  the  heart ;  or  this 
really  proud  name  of  "theologian"  means  nothing,  and  can 
raise  no  spirits  from  the  vast  deep  of  the  spiritual  and  divina 
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The  intellect  and  the  heart  must  go  together.  The  mind 
which  is  sonnd  in  its  reasoning  faculties,  but  at  the  same  time 
sensitive  in  its  spiritual  perceptions,  capable  of  moving  in  '*the 
ampler  ether  and  diviner  air"  of  pure  intuition,  child-like  yet 
seraphic,  human  as  well  as  divine  in  its  sympathies,  taught  by 
the  heart  and  led  by  the  Spirit  of  truth,  which  is  also  the  Spirit 
of  divine  wisdom  and  love — this  is  the  true  theologic,  or  divin- 
ing, mind,  which  is  safest  and  surest.  Better  follow  its  unam- 
bitious upward  leading  than  to  follow  the  mere  logical  under- 
standing which  is  the  slave  of  its  own  narrow  evolution  of 
ideas,  and  which  in  its  syllogistic  and  sophistical  method  of 
•  reasoning  makes  no  real  advance,  and  runs  into  endless  circles 
of  unproductive  thought 

In  the  following  passage  from  a  letter  to  a  friend,  Mrs.  Coler- 
idge thus  discourses  upon  this  very  point,  which  passage  will 
give  a  notion  of  the  character  of  these  "letters;''  in  which 
passage,  it  is  to  be  noticed,  she  does  not  ignore  the  intellect 
—how  could  a  daughter  of  the  author  of  "  Aids  to  Eefiec- 
tion  "  do  so — regarded  as  a  factor  in  the  knowledge  of  divine 
truth : — 

"  This  cannot  be  an  answer  to  yourSf  dear  friend ;  but  in  reply  to  some  of  your 
oonduding  sentences,  I  would  reiterate  my  former  assertions,  that  my  father's  re- 
ligious views  have  in  re  ality  no  more  connection  with  the  reasoning  faculty — 
neither  more  nor  less — ^than  yours  or  any  one's  else ;  although  he  has  written  so 
much  about  reason  and  the  understanding.    His  theory  of  faith  pre-eminently  ap- 
peals to  the  hearty  to  the  moral  and  spiritual  being.    He  never  supposed  that  the 
inspiration  of  Scripture,  a  spiritual  subject,  could  be  known  or  apprehended  by 
mere  intelligence.    But  he  did  maintain  that  the  human  mind  is  one,  though  it  has 
many  di&rent  powers,  and  that  the  moral  and  spiritual  only  subsist  by  the  co- 
inherence  of  the  intelligential — that  reason  and  will  are  necessary  each  to  the  other. 
80  that  the  one  is  what  it  is  as  existing  in  union  with  the  other.    Have  you  not  a 
iockime  of  inspiration  as  well  m  feelings  on  the  subject?    If  yes,  by  what  faculty 
of  your  mind  is  that  doctrine  apprehended  ?    Has  reason,  has  thought,  nothing  to 
do  with  it?    And  have  the  heart  and  spirit  naught  to  do  with  the  views  you  seem 
to  reject  ?    My  father  does  not  judge  of  Inspiration  by  the  intellect  one  iota  more 
than  others.    Nay,  I  am  sure  his  objection  to  the  views  he  rejects  is  because  they 
ue  80  heartless,  so  empty,  and  unmeaning.    Why  should  you  assume  that  he 
pidgei  Inspiration  more  than  you  judge  it,  by  the  view  you  take  ?    On  the  subject 
of  B«a8on  and  its  province  in  religion,  my  father  says  nothing  that  has  not  been 
^  by  Christian  philosophers  and  great  divines  of  all  ages.    To  say  otherwise 
than  as  my  father  says,  on  this  point,  if  carried  out,  is  sheer  Romanism.    Denial 
of  it  is  a  denial  of  the  Reformation,  and  makes  every  act  of  the  Reformers  flat 
NbeUion  and  falsehood. 
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What  think  you  is  1117  last  appeal  which  is  not  your  last  appeal  ?  Whither  can 
either  of  us  go  as  the  last  resort,  the  ultimatum  of  our  religious  search,  but  to  the 
depths  of  the  human  spirit,  the  heart  and  conscience  of  which  Reason  is  the  per- 
vading light,  and  in  which  God  and  his  truth  are  mirrored?  Have  you  then 
any  place  or  object  of  appeal  beyond  this  ?  Can  you  contemplate  God  and  Christ 
except  in  your  own  soul  ?"    (p.  339.) 

Were  such  a  letter  as  this  received  by  us  without  prepara- 
tion suddenly  some  fine  morning  from  a  female  friend,  it  might 
cause  a  shock.  But  when  it  comes  along  in  a  series  of  letters 
of  much  the  same  tone  and  import,  it  seems  quite  simple  and 
natural.  The  writer  was  as  earnestly  and  unconsciously  en- 
gaged in  such  thoughts  as  some  women  are  engaged  in  the 
matter  of  fashionable  dress  and  society.  She  felt  herself  called 
to  be  the  defender  of  her  father's  ideas.  Here  the  acuteness 
and  variety  of  her  powers  were  brought  out. 

She  was  an  enthusiastic  Coleridgean  in  philosophy.  She 
entered  profoundly  into  that  system  of  metaphysics  which 
added  new  brilliancy,  life,  and  depth  to  English  speculative 
studies.  At  the  same  time  she  was  independent — as  she  was 
able  to  be — in  her  opinions  on  psychological  subjects,  and  she 
showed  considerable  force  in  the  field  of  pure  theology,  where 
her  contemplative  spirit,  almost  unerring  in  its  sympathy  with 
spiritual  truth,  aided  her.  After  the  death  of  her  husband, 
Henry  Nelson  Coleridge,  who  was  her  father's  literary  executor 
and  the  editor  of  "  Coleridge's  Table  Talk,"  she  assumed  her- 
self the  editorship  of  Coleridge's  works.  In  this  great  labor  of 
love,  without  designing  it,  she  became  an  original  author  of 
many  elaborate  essays  in  which  a  prodigality  of  learning  and 
thought  are  displayed.  Among  the  most  important  of  these 
papers  might  be  mentioned  the  "  Essay  on  Rationalism  with  a 
special  application  to  the  Doctrine  of  Baptismal  Regeneration," 
appended  to  Vol.  ii  of  the  **  Aids  to  Reflection  ;"  the  introduc- 
tion to  the  "  Biographia  Literaria ;"  and  a  Preface  to  the  col- 
lection of  her  father's  political  writings,  entitled,  "Essays  on 
her  own  Times,  by  S.  T.  Coleridge."  In  her  early  youth,  un- 
der the  guidance  of  her  uncle  Southey,  whom  she  pronounces  to 
be  "on  the  whole  the  best  man  she  was  ever  acquainted  with," 
her  predilection  was  for  literary  and  linguistic  studies.  This 
was  the  period  when  Wordsworth's  fine  poem  of  the  "  Triad  " 
was  written,  in  which  she  is  thus  alluded  to : — 
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"  Last  of  the  Three,  though  eldest  born, 
Reveal  thyself,  like  pensive  mom, 
Touched  bj  the  skylark's  earliest  note, 
Ere  humbler  gladness  be  afloat ; 
Of  dawn  or  eve,  fair  vision  of  the  west, 
Gome  with  each  anxious  hope  subdued 
By  woman's  gentle  fortitude. 
Each  grief,  through  meekness,  settling  into  rest. 
Or  I  would  have  thee  when  some  high  wrought  page 
Of  a  closed  volume  lingering  in  thy  hand, 
Has  raised  thy  spirit  to  a  peaceful  stand 
Among  the  glories  of  a  happier  age. 
Her  brow  hath  opened  on  me,  see  it  there 
Brightening  the  umbrage  of  her  hair. 
So  gleams  the  crescent  moon,  that  loves 
To  be  descried  through  shady  groves. 
Tenderest  bloom  is  on  her  cheek. 
Wish  not  for  a  richer  streak, 
Nor  dread  the  depth  of  meditative  eye, 
But  let  thy  love  upon  that  azure  field 
Of  thoughtfulness  and  beauty,  yield 
Its  homage,  offered  up  in  purity. 
What  wouldst  thou  more  ?  In  sunny  glade, 
Or  under  leaves  of  thickest  shade. 
Was  such  a  stillness  ere  diffused 
Since  earth  grew  calm  while  angels  mused  ?" 

The  deep  calm,  the  subjective  life  which  she  lived  from  her 

youth,  is  reflected  in  these  lines  as  in  the  bosom  of  a  still  lake. 

She  became  a  proficient  in  Greek,  Latin,  French,  German, 

Italian,  and  Spanish ;  so  much  so  in  the  Latin,  that  when  she 

was  twenty  years  old,  she  published  a  work  in  three  octavo 

volumes,  entitled  "  An  Account  of  the  Abipones,  an  Eqxiesirian 

people  of  Paraguay.     From  the  Latin  of  Martin  DobrizhoflFer, 

eighteen  years  a  missionary  in  that  country."    Coleridge  said  of 

this  work — "My  dear  daughter's  translation  of  this  book  is,  in 

^y  judgment,  unsurpassed  for  pure  mother-English  by  any 

thing  I  have  read  for  a  long  time."     Her  literary  taste  was 

always  exquisite  as  well  as  healthily  vigorous.     In  this  respect 

her  '*  Letters"  afford  many  examples  ;  and  these  have  the  more 

value  since  they  are  "letters  of  friendship,  not  of  authorship ;" 

they  spring  from  a  sole  desire  to  express  herself  to  her  dearest 

friends,  without  the  intention  of  public  display — as  we  see  in 

the  letters  of  Mad.  de  Sevign^ — on  subjects  of  her  sincerest, 

deepest  thought.     She  opens  her   whole  soul.      She  speakft 
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ardently  and  with  charming  candor,  as  well  oftentimes  with 
power.     Take,  for  example,  her  criticism  upon  Dante : — 

*^  How  caD  one  enter  into  the  spitefulneas  (if  Dante  had  not  been  spiteful  he 
couldn't  have  written  it)  with  which  they  proposed  that  Virgil  should  stay  with 
them,  and  Dante  find  his  way  home  by  himself ;  how  can  one  see  them  tearing  off 
as  hard  as  they  could  go  to  bar  the  entrance  I  Milton  could  not  have  conceived  this 
intensity  of  narrow  malice ;  he  could  not  have  brought  his  rich  and  genial  mind, 
his  noble  imagination,  down  to  it.  It  may  truly  be  said  that  Dante  brings  the 
violence  and  turbulence  of  the  infernal  world  into  heaven — ^witness  his  twenty- 
seventh  canto  of  the  '  Paradise, '  which  is  all  denunciation  after  the  splendid 
introduction,  yet  comprises,  to  my  mind,  with  slight  exceptions,  almost  the  whole 
power  of  his  "  Paradise,"  on  the  merits  of  which,  as  at  present  advised,  I  quite 
agree  with  Landor ;  while  Milton  invests  even  the  realms  below  and  their  fallen 
inhabitants  with  a  touch  of  heavenly  beauty  and  splendor.  And  is  this  in  an 
irreligious  spirit  ?  Oh  I  far  from  it.  This  is  consonant  with  religious  truth  and 
with  the  Bible,  which  leads  us  to  look  upon  the  world  of  moral  evil  as  a  wreck,  a 
ruin,  rather  than  a  mere  mass  and  congeries  of  hideous  abominations.  It  is  this 
which  renders  Milton's  descriptions  so  pcUheiic:  sympathy  with  human  nature, 
with  fallen,  finite  nature,  pervades  the  whole.  If  this  be  'cotton-wool,'  then 
cotton-wool  forever,  say  I.  But  this  cotton-wool  I  believe  to  be  a  part  of  the 
substance  of  Christianity.  For  pure,  unmixed  wickedness,  we  can  have  no  feel- 
ing ;  we  can  but  shudder  and  turn  away.  Dante  utterly  wants  this  genial,  expan- 
sive tenderness  of  soul ;  whenever  he  is  touching,  it  is  in  the  remembrance  of 
something  personal  — ^his  own  exile,  or  his  love  for  little  Beatrice  Portinari,  or  the 
sorrow  of  his  patron's  daughter,  Francesca.  Let  him  loose  from  these  personal 
bandages,  and  he  is  perpetually  ragpng  and  scorning,  or  else  lecturing,  as  in  the 

*  Paradise.'  How  ferociouslv  does  he  insult  the  sufferers  in  the  *  Inferno' — ao- 
tual,  individual  men  I  You  say  this  is  but  imagination.  Truly,  if  it  were  not,  the 
author  would  have  been  worthy  of  the  maniac's  cell,  chains,  and  darkness ;  but 
surely  the  heart  tinctures  the  imagination.  I  know  my  father's  remark  upon  this 
very  point,  and  admit  its  truth  as  a  general  remark ;  but  I  think  it  is  not  strictly 
applicable  to  Dante.  His  pictures  are  like  visions  of  heart-anger  and  scorn,  not 
mere  extravagant  flights  of  merry  petulance  or  pure,  high-flown  abstractions,  but 
have  something  in  them  deep,  earnest,  real,  and  individualizing.  It  is  a  hard  turn 
of  mind,  to  say  the  best  of  it.  Carlylc  does  Dante  more  than  justice— rather  say, 
generous  injustice — on  this  point,  when  he  tells  us  of  his  softness,  tenderness,  and 
pitifulness,  at  the  same  time  extolling  his  rigor.  Rigor  is  all  very  well  in  the  right 
place;  but  such  rigor  as  Dante's  could  scarce  be  approved  by  Him  who  said 

*  Judge  not,  lest  ye  be  judged.'  It  is  well  enough  to  be  rigid  against  the  passion 
of  anger,  but  not  to  stick  a  certain  Filippo  Argenti  up  to  the  neck  in  a  lake  of 
such  foulness  as  few  men  could  have  conceived  or  described,  and  then  to  express 
a  '  fearful  joy  *—ot  what  is  fearful  to  the  reader,  rather  than  himself — in  seeing 
the  other  condemned  ones  fall  furiously  upon  him,  and  duck  him  in  it  all  but  to 
suffocation  I  And  he  makes  Virgil  (who  would  have  been  above  such  school-boy 
savagery)  hug  and  kiss  him  for  it,  and  apply  to  him  the  words  of  our  Blessed 
Saviour — ^Luke  ii,  27 1  Dante  ought  to  have  looked  upon  the  tortures  of  the  lower 
kingdom  with  awe  and  a  sorrowful  shuddering,  not  with  triumphant  delight  and 
honcid  mirth.  But  the  whole  conception  was  barbarous,  though  powerfully 
executed. 
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Too  must  not  think  that  I  am  wholly  an  annadillo  or  rhinooereaxif  insensible  to 
the  merits  of  Dante,  from  what  I  Lave  said.  I  think  that  his  '  Divina  Conmiedia ' 
is  one  of  the  gr^dat  poems  of  the  world;  but  of  all  the  great  poems  of  the 
world,  I  think  it  the  least  abounding  In  grace  and  loveliness  and  splendor.  There 
is  DO  strain  in  it  so  fine  as  the  address  to  Venus  at  the  beginning  of  Lucretius's 
great  poem ;  aoaroe  anything  so  brightly  beautiful  as  passages  in  Gk>ethe's  g^reat 
drama.  I  think,  certainly,  that  the  religious  spirit  displayed  in  it,  especially  in  the 
'Purgatorio,'  ia  earnest  and  deep,  but  far  from  pure  or  thoroughly  elevated.  If 
70Q  set  up  a  daim  for  Dante,  that  his  is  the  great  catholic,  Christian  mind,  then 
a^afuu — ^I  am  off,  and  to  a  great  distance.  The  following  description  of  Carlyle 
seems  to  me  to  x>oint  at  what  is  Dante's  characteristic  power:  '  The  very  move- 
ments in  Dante  have  something  brief,  swift,  decisive — almost  military.  The  fleiy, 
swift,  Italian  nature  of  the  man — so  silent,  passionate-^with  its  quick,  abrupt 
movements,  its  silent,  pale  rages — speaks  itself  in  these  things.'  Yes ;  it  is  in  this 
fiery  energy,  these  'pale rages/  that  Dante's  chief  power  shows  itself,  it  seems 
tc  me,  not  in  gonial  beauty  and  lovingness,  not  in  a  wide,  rich  spirit  of  philos- 
ophy." 

We  quote  this  in  full  because  we  believe  there  is  truth  in  it, 
although  it  may  be  exaggerated ;  but  we  ask,  could  Carlyle,  or 
Francis  Jeflfrey,  or  any  other  burly  literary  surgeon,  have  done 
the  criticism  with  bolder  hand,  with  firmer  nerve  I 

Milton  is  Mrs.  Coleridge's  favorite  poet     She  does  not  seem 
to  have  taken  particularly  to  Shakespeare,  which  is  certainly 
not  in  her  favor ;  but  she  lavishes  praises  on  Milton.     He  is 
congenial   with   her  classic  tastes ;    and  with  her  pure-robed 
mind,  that  loved  to  sit  in  quiet  contemplation  and  listen  to  the 
heavenly  strains  of  the  angelic  bard.    She  gives  him  the  superi- 
ority to  Homer  even,  not  in  liveliness,  action,  progressive  move- 
ment, but  in  ideality,  in  abstract  imaginative  vastness  and  force. 
Brought  up  as  she  was  in  the  society  of  great  poets  and  un- 
der the  shadow  of  Skiddaw,  baptized  by  a  plunge  in  infancy 
into  the  rushing  waters  of  the  Greta,  and  endowed  herself  with 
no  slight  poetic  power,  as  some  of  her  fragmentary  poems  testify, 
she  became  herself  a  very  accomplished  poetical  critic.     She 
profoundly  understood  Wordsworth's  poetry,  and  she  earnestly 
espoused  his  cause  when  it  was  unfashionable  to  do  so  ;  at  the 
same  time,  she  discriminated  between  the  genuine  aboriginal 
strength  of  his  earlier  pieces  and  the  artificial  strains  of  some 
of  his  later  and  more  pretentious  poems.     Thus  she  preferred 
his  rugged  "Resolution  and  Independence,"  and  above  all  his 
pathetic  **  White  Doe  of  Rylstone  "  to  his  "  Laodamia ''  and 
poems  of  that  studied  type.     She  had  walked  hand  in  hand  with 
tim  as  a  little  girl  when  he  strode  on  wrapt  in  meditation,  or  in 
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company  with  "  the  wild-eyed,  impetuous  Dora,"  and  that  true 
poet's  sister,  Dorothea,  over  the  hills  and  dales  of  "rocky 
Cumberland ;"  she  plucked  for  him  the  mountain-daisies,  and 
chatted  with  him  of  her  wild  fancies ;  she  dwelt  with  him  and 
talked  with  him  upon  his  own  imaginative  themes  and  read  to 
him  his  songs ;  she  was  part  and  parcel  of  the  flowers,  woods, 
mountains,  waterfalls,  voices,  and  nature  itself  in  which  he  lived 
and  by  which  he  was  inspired ;  and  while  she  loved  her  father's 
thoughtfully  harmonious  verse  and  possessed  much  of  his 
sweetness,  she  was,  mentally,  in  a  poetic  sense,  more  a  child  of 
Wordsworth  than  of  Coleridge,  or  a  child  of  nature  rather 
than  of  art :  in  metaphysical  studies  this  was  not  so,  for  in 
these  she  inherited  her  father's  tastes  and  something  of  his 
genius. 

She  is  outspoken  in  her  literary  opinions ;  thus  she  utterly  con- 
temned, or,  using  a  stronger  word,  hated  Cowper's  Iliad ;  ad- 
mired, but  qualifiedly,  Joanna  Baillie's  plays  ;  and  saw  nothing 
but  the  most  commonplace  and  tedious  twaddle  in  good  Han- 
nah More's  writings.  She  discerned  what  there  was  of  beauty 
in  Keats,  but  saw  clearly  his  want  of  strength  and  bom  eflFemi- 
nacy.  She  died  with  her  faculties  unimpaired  to  the  last  in 
1852,  and  therefore  lived  long  enough  to  read  the  poetry  of 
Mrs.  Browning,  or  Elizabeth  Barrett,  and  to  highly  enjoy  Ten- 
nyson, Ruskin,  Dickens,  and  Thackeray.  She  makes  no  men- 
tion of  Robert  Browning  ;  she  could  hardly  have  known 
George  Eliot's  remarkable  novels.  But  after  all,  what  has  hap- 
pened in  the  English  literary  world  for  the  last  quarter  of  a 
century  to  compare  at  all  with  the  "Lake  poets?"  We  our- 
selves are  still  living  in  the  light,  spreading  wider  and  wider  and 
growing  stronger  and  stronger,  of  their  coming.  All  we  have 
now  of  poetic  power  and  glory  belongs  to  their  epoch,  and  no 
greater  than  they,  as  yet,  have  since  them  arisen.  ColericJge's 
daughter  twinkled  as  a  small  but  bright  star  in  their  brilliant 
constellation.  We  will  quote  some  of  her  criticism  upon 
Keats,  and  then  turn  to  the  higher  and  more  uncommon  charac- 
teristics of  her  mind.  In  a  letter  to  Aubrey  de  Vere,  dated 
Eton,  September,  1845,  she  says  : — 

"  I  admire  Keats  extremely,  but  I  think  that  he  wants  solidity.    Wa  path  is  all 
flowers,  and  leads  to  nothing  but  flowers.    The  end  of  the  '  Endymion '  is  no 
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point;  when  we  arrive  there,  it  is  looking  down  a  land  of  flowers,  stretching  on 
ad  tfl^Yufn,  the  separate  parts  indistinguishable.  I  admire  all  the  minor  poems 
which  jou  have  marked,  three  of  them  especially.  In  the  *  Grecian  Urn  '  I  dis- 
like the  third  stanza ;  it  drags  out  the  substance  of  the  preceding  stanzas,  which, 
alter  all,  is  stuff  of  /oncy,  not  of  the  higher  irrutgincMonj  to  weariness ;  and  it 
ends  with  an  unpleasant  image,  expressed  in  no  very  good  English.  '  High  Sor- 
rowful '  is  Keat's  English,  if  English  at  all. 

I  must  say  that,  spite  of  the  beautiful  poetry,  as  far  as  words  and  images  go,  I  Ve  no 
patieDce  with  that  Adonis  lying  asleep  on  a  couch,  with  his  '  white  arm  *  and 
'faint  damask  mouth,*  like  a  'dew-lipped  rose,'  with  lilies  all  above  him,  and 
Capida  all  round  him.    If  Venus  were  in  love  with  such  a  girl-man  as  that,  she 
was  a  greater  fool  than  the  world  has  ever  known  yet,  and  didn't  know  what  a 
baDdsome  man  is,  or  what  sort  of  a  gentleman  is  '  worthy  of  a  lady's  eye,'  even 
aa  far  as  the  mere  outward  man  is  concerned.     I  do  think  it  rather  effeminate  in 
a  joung  man  to  have  even  dreamed  such  a  dream,  or  presented  his  own  sex  to 
bimaelf  in  such  a  pretty-girl  form.    And  where  is  the  sense  or  the  beauty  of  set- 
ting one  woman  opposite  another,  for  a  pair  of  lovers,  instead  of  an  Apollo  and 
a  Yenus  ?    This  effeminacy  is  the  weak  part  of  Keats.    Shelley  has  none  of  it 
There  is  no  greater  stickler  than  I  am  for  the  rights  of  woman — ^not  the  right  of 
ipeaking  in  Parliament  and  voting  at  elections,  but  of  having  her  own  sex  to  her- 
self, and  all  the  homage  due  to  its  attractions.    There  is  one  merit  in  Byron ;  he 
is  always  manly.     The  weaknesses  he  has  are  weaknesses  of  an  imperfect  man, 
not  a  want  of  manliness."    (p.  236.) 

Sara  Coleridge's  decided  taste  for  metaphysical  studies  was 
justified  by  the  ease  and  power  with  which  she  moved  in  them. 
In  a  letter  to  Mr.  Quillinan,  the  husband  of  Dora  Wordsworth, 
in  1850,  she  speaks  of  the  utility  of  those  studies  : — 

"  But  one  thing  I  must  disown.  Where  upon  earth  (in  the  apartment  of  some 
gnome,  I  suppose,  that  lives  under  Loughrigg,  in  a  darksome  grot)  did  you  learn 
that  I  supposed  that  you  '•  who  do  not  study  metaphysics  all  day  long,'  can  not  un- 
derstand S.  T.  C.  ?  All  the  most  valuable  part  of  my  father's  writings  can,  of 
oourse,  be  understood,  as  the  writings  of  Jeremy  Taylor,  or  Milton,  or  Gibbon,  or 
Pascal,  or  Dante,  or  Shakspeare,  without  specific  study  of  mental  metaphysics  or  any 
other  aeience.  Still  I  do  think  that  some  careful  study  of  psychology,  some  systematic 
metaphysical  training,  ought  to  form  part  of  every  man's  education,  and  more 
wpecially  of  every  man  who  is  destined  for  one  of  the  learned  professions,  and 
itiD  more  especially  for  men  who  undertake  to  write  on  controversial  divinity.  A 
writer  on  doctrine  and  the  roHoruile  of  religious  belief  ought  at  least  to  know  those 
prindplee  of  psychology  and  other  branches  of  metaphysics  in  which  all  schools 
igree,  and  to  have  had  some  exercise  of  thought  in  this  particular  direction,  and 
o!  ooorse  such  a  study  must  improve  the  faculty  of  insight  into  all  works  of  rea- 
Boaing  which  treat  of  the  higher  subjects  of  human  thought."    (p.  427.) 

She  compares  metaphysical  works  to  **alura,"  which,  though 
melting  slowly  into  the  medium  of  the  public  mind,  yet,  when 
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time  has  been  given  for  the  operation,  they  impregnate  more 
strongly  than  a  less  dense  and  solid  substance,  which  dissolves 
sooner,  has  power  to  do. 

As  illustrated  by  the  example  of  her  father,  she  held  that 
with  all  deep  and  earnest  thinkers  their  religious  teaching  is  in- 
terwoven inextricably  with  their  metaphysics,  and  that  these 
must  stand  or  fall  together.  Coleridge's  view  of  Inspiration, 
for  example,  as  being  the  product  of  his  intellectual  system, 
she  thought  was  the  only  one  which,  in  the  main,  would  hold 
its  ground  against  advancing  thought,  and  was  in  fact  the  most 
spiritually  satisfying. 

The  Coleridgean  view  of  the  relations  of  Faith  to  Reason  she 
adduces  as  another  illustration  of  the  same  principle.  In  a  let- 
ter to  Edward  Quillinan,  dated  Sept  10,  1850,  she  says : — 

'*  What  I  said  to  you  the  other  day  about  the  inseparability  of  Mth  from  rea- 
son was  only  an  attempt  to  express  a  characteristic  doctrine  of  my  father's,  which 
has  planted  itself  fairly  in  my  mind.  I  spoke  of  reason,  not  as  the  faculty  of 
reasoning^  of  reflecting,  weighing,  judging,  comparing,  but  as  the  organ  of  spiritual 
truth,  the  eye  of  the  mind,  which  perceives  the  substantial  ideas  of  verities  of  re- 
ligion as  the  bodily  eye  sees  colors  and  shapes.  It  seems  to  me  that  a  tenet  which 
does  not  embody  some  idea  which  our  mental  eye  can  behold,  is  no  proper  object 
of  faith.  St.  Paul  says  that  we  are  to  know  the  things  that  are  given  us  of  God, 
that  they  are  to  be  spiritually  discerned^  that  God  reveals  them  to  the  faithful,  yea, 
the  deep  things  of  God.  Our  saving  faith  consists,  I  think,  in  a  spiritual  beholding, 
a  perception  of  truth  of  the  highest  order  which  purifies  the  heart,  and  changes  the 
soul  from  glory  to  glory,  while  it  gazes  on  the  image  of  the  divine  perfections. 
The  holy  apostle  prays  that  '  the  eyes  of  our  understanding  being  enlightened,'  we 
may  know  Jesus  Christ,  and  what  is  the  hope  of  His  calling.  The  doctrine  of  im- 
plicit faith,  that  men  are  saved  by  believing  something  to  be  true  of  which  they  have 
no  idea  or  knowledge,  I  cannot  find  in  the  Bible.  My  not  finding  would  be  noth- 
ing, if  others  could  find  and  show  it  to  me.  But  who  can  show  it  there  ?  It 
seems  to  me  to  be  a  doctrine  of  fallible  men,  not  of  Christ  himself,  who  always 
speaks  of  His  teaching  as  being  in  accordance  with  the  constitution  and  faculties 
which  God  has  given  us,  as  having  its  witness  in  our  own  hearts  and  minds,  if 
they  are  not  darkened  by  clouds  of  prejudice  and  passion.  Reason  is  alike  in  all 
mankind ;  I  therefore  arrogate  nothing  to  myself  in  particular  when  I  express  my 
agreement  with  the  maxim  of  my  father  and  many  other  thoughtful  men,  thai 
faith  consists  in  a  spiritual  beholding,  '  the  evidence  of  things  not  seen '  with  the 
bodily  eye.  '  By  faith  we  understands^  says  the  writer  to  the  Hebrews,  *  that  the 
worlds  were  framed  by  the  word  of  God." 

The  Divinity  of  our  Saviour,  His  Atonement,  Justification  by  Faith,  all  the  great 
doctrines  of  our  religion,  have  been  shown  by  the  great  fathers  and  doctors  of  the 
Church  to  be  doctrines  of  reason,  which  may  be  spiritually  discerned.  If  it  were 
not  for  the  witness  of  our  hearts  and  minds  to  these  g^reat  truths,  I  can  hardly 
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imagine  that  they  would  be  generally  reoeiyed.  The  outvrard  evidences  are  not 
ippredmted  by  the  masses,  and  by  themselves  would  never  suffice,  I  think,  to  a 
bfltrty  reception  of  the  Gospel.  We  are  early  told  that  the  Bible  is  the  Word  of 
God,  and  believe  it  implicitly.  But  if  we  did  not  find  and  feel  it  to  be  divine,  as 
our  minds  unfold  and  we  begin  to  inquire  and  seek  a  reason  for  our  beliefs,  surely 
this  early  faith  would  fall  from  us  as  the  seed-leaves  from  the  growing  plant,  the 
husk  from  the  blossom  and  fruit 

I  cannot  think  that  there  is  outward  proof  of  the  divinity  of  the  Bible  at  all  ade- 
quite  to  its  general  reception.  People  do  not  always  theorize  rightly  on  their 
fiith ;  but  many  think  they  have  had  proof  of  their  religion  ab  extraj  when  in  real- 
itj  it  clings  to  them  from  its  direct  appeals  to  their  heart  and  spiritual  sense." 
(d.  461.) 

We  recognize  the  Coleridgean  view  in  this ;  and  perhaps  it 
is  a  question,  or  probably  no  question  at  all,  that  had  Coleridge 
not  thus  thought  would  his  daughter  have  thus  thought.  In 
theology,  however,  she  showed  some  scintillations  of  original 
thought,  as  her  more  elaborate  theological  essays  prove.  While 
many  of  her  theological  tendencies  were  toward  Augustin- 
ianism  and  even  to  German  Theology  of  the  old  mystical 
type,  yet  she  was  sharply  New-School  in  her  notion  of  the  Will. 
She  says : — 

**  It  seems  to  me,  after  circumnavigating  this  doctrine  of  the  Tracts,  as  often  as 
Cooke  sailed  round  the  world,  that,  from  whatever  point  of  view  you  consider  it 
—whether  from  the  nature  of  our  spiritual  being,  or  from  the  language  of  Scrip- 
ture, or  from  the  universal  usage  of  the  term  regeneration — when  it  is  not  applied 
technically  to  baptism,  but  used  according  to  the  idea  of  a  spiritually  new  birth — 
iHiether  we  try  it  by  the  nature  of  will,  or  by  the  facts  of  the  moral  phenomena 
Tisible  in  the  baptized — it  is  equally  untenable.  I  seem  to  see  the  lines  of  truth 
oooverging  to  one  centre  from  off  the  different  points  of  circumference.  Change 
the  wiU  from  carnal  to  spiritual,  from  enslaved  to  emancipate,  from  contrariety  to 
reason,  to  coincidence  and  confluence  with  it,  is  the  central  truth.  Substitute  for 
this  a  mystic  non-moral  spiritualization,  and  you  may  labor  forever  before  you  can 
make  all  the  different  facts  that  relate  to  the  subject  of  spiritual  new  birth  con- 
verge and  meet  together  in  this  notion  for  a  centre. 

Hie  Spiritual  in  man  is  the  Will ;  the  Will,  because  it  is  will,  can  only  be 
changed  by  its  own  act,  under  a  higher  impulsion. 

8t  John  declares  that  the  regenerate  can  not  live  in  sin.  We  find  that  none 
•Utain  from  sin  but  by  acts  of  will,  and  an  energy  of  submission  to  God.  Thus 
the  idea  of  a  spiritual  being  bom  into  a  divine  and  sinless  nature,  and  St  John*s 
dsacription,  taken  in  the  plain,  undistorted  sense,  perfectly  coincide."    (p.  418.) 

Upon  the  subject  of  Regeneration  and  the  doctrine  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  she  thought  and  wrote  much.  It  was  one  of  the 
great  topics  that  absorbed  her  mind.     She  had,  it  was  said  of 
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her,  "  a  passion  for  descending  into  the  depths  of  the  spiritual 
being  of  man  ;'*  and  it  was  just  in  this  invisible  realm  of  the 
spiritual  where  it  meets  the  supernatural,  and  is  influenced  by 
the  agencies  and  modes  of  divine  operation  as  revealed  through 
Scripture,  the  history  of  the  Church  of  Christ,  and  human  con- 
sciousness, that  she  delighted  to  dwell.  We  know  of  few 
words  of  theologians  on  this  great  doctrine  that  are  more  clear 
as  well  as  comprehensive  than  are  the  remarks  and  reasonings 
to  be  found  in  her  writings.  Her  thoughts  on  this  subject  are 
generally  in  connection  with  the  "  Baptismal  Regeneration  con- 
troversy "  then  raging  in  England,  in  which  she  took  an  intense 
interest,  fighting  against  her  prepossessions  as  a  woman  of  cul- 
ture and  devotional  taste  for  the  Tractarian  side,  as  she  felt  the 
strong  jLirasp  of  Pusey  and  Newman  upon  her  mind.  By  the 
way,  she  gives  a  graphic  picture  of  Dr.  Pusey's  preaching,  which 
is  worth  transcribing : 

"  We  haTe  had  Pusey  and  Maiming  preaching  here  lately,  the  former  three  times. 
Pusey's  middle  sermon,  preached  in  the  evening,  was  the  perfection  of  his  style. 
But  it  is  wrong  to  talk  of  style  in  respect  of  a  preacher  whose  very  merit  oonsistB 
in  aiming  at  no  style  at  all  He  is  constantly,  to  my  feehngs,  more  impressiye 
than  any  one  else  in  the  pulpit,  though  he  has  not  one  of  the  graces  of  oratory. 
His  discourse  is  generally  a  rhapsody,  describing,  with  infinite  repetition  and  aoca- 
mulativoness,  the  wickedness  of  sin,  the  worthlessness  of  earth,  and  the  blessed- 
ness of  heaven.  He  is  as  still  as  a  statue  all  the  time  he  is  uttering  it,  looks  as 
white  as  a  sheet,  and  is  as  monotonous  in  delivery  as  possible.  While  listening 
to  him,  you  do  not  seem  to  see  and  hear  a  preacher ^  but  to  have  visible  before  yoa 
a  most  earnest  and  devout  spirit,  striving  to  carry  out  in  this  world  a  high  reli- 
gious theory."     (p.  232.) 

We  quote  a  few  passages  on  the  subject  of  Regeneration 
which  will  show  how  stubbornly  she  maintained  the  evangeli- 
cal ground  against  the  Tractarian,  as  well  as  mystical  (or  falsely 
mystical)  views: 

"  It  is  an  undoubted  truth  that  the  manner  in  which  Gk>d  operates  upon  man  is 
and  must  be  as  unintelligible  to  man  as  the  way  in  which  Grod  created  lum  at  first ; 
but  does  it  flow  from  this  truth,  or  does  it  appear  from  the  tenor  of  Scripture, 
that  Christ,  who  constantly  appealed  to  the  reason  and  the  will  of  His  hearers  (aa 
Newman  himself  urges  against  the  Predestinarians),  ever  spoke  of  divine  opera- 
tions on  man,  the  ^ect  of  which  he  might  not  judge  by  intelligible  signs.  The 
Syrian  was  commanded  to  bathe  in  a  certain  river,  and  how  it  was  that  bathing 
in  that  river  could  heal  his  leprosy,  it  was  not  given  him  to  know.  But  was  he 
commanded  to  believe  that  he  had  been  healed  of  the  leprosy,  while  to  all  out- 
ward appearance,  and  by  all  the  signs  which  such  a  thing  can  be  judged  of,  the 
leprosy  remained  just  as  before?    Surely  it  is  not  from  the  ezpresstons  of  Scrip- 
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tore,  bat  from  the  supposed  neoessarj  consequences  of  certain  doctrines,  accord" 
tiiy  to  a  certain  mode  of  reasoningy  that  the  non-intelligibility  of  the  effects  of  God's 
working  is  contended  for.  Newman  himself  urges  that  baptism  is  scarcely  ever 
named  in  Scripture  without  the  mention  of  spiritual  g^race ;  that  baptism  is  con- 
gtantly  connected  with  regeneration.  And  then  I  would  ask,  is  not  spiritual  g^race 
constantly  mentioned  in  Scripture,  either  with  an  implication  or  a  full  and  par- 
ticular description  of  those  good  dispositions  and  actions  which  are  to  proceed 
from  it,  and  which  men  may  judge  of,  as  of  a  tree  from  its  fruits  ?  And  is  regenera- 
tion ever  mentioned  in  Scripture  in  such  a  way  as  to  preclude  the  notion  that  it 
is  identical  with  neumeu  of  life  t  and  is  not  neumesa  of  Ufe^  according  to  the  Sayiour 
and  St.  Paul,  identical  with  doing  justice  and  judgment  for  Christ's  sake,  doing 
righteously  because  of  feeling  righteously  ?  Are  we  ever  led  by  the  language  of 
Scripture  to  suppose  that  regeneration  is  a  mystical  something,  which,  though  it 
maj,  and  in  certain  circumstances  must,  produce  goodness  and  holiness,  yet  of  its 
om  natmre  need  not  absolutely  do  so ;  which  may  exist  in  unconscious  subjects, 
as  in  infants,  acknowledged  incapable  of  faith  and  repentance,  which  might,  as 
to  its  own  essence  (though  the  contrary  is  actually  the  case),  exist  even  in  the 
worst  of  men  ?  In  short,  that  regeneration  is  the  receiving  of  a  new  nature — a 
more  divine,  and  yet  not  better  or  more  powerful  nature.  Surely  here  are  words 
without  thoughts."    (  p.  144.) 

'*  By  actual  regeneration^  I  mean  that  change  of  the  soul  from  evil  to  good  by  the 
Spirit  of  the  Redeemer,  which  fits  it  for  eternal  bliss.  This  is  the  idea  contained 
in  the  Scripture,  where  to  be  a  son  of  Ood  and  to  be  freed  from  sin  are  iden- 
tified. Regeneration  in  this  sense  is  very  fully  described  by  Southey  and  Taylor, 
and  many  others  (not  merely  evangelical)  divines.  St  Paul  speaks  of  the  same 
thing  when  he  talks  of  the  '  new  creature '  which  is  the  soul  of  man  renewed  by 
the  Spirit,  its  disposition  raised  and  purified,  grace  and  goodness  predominating 
in  it  and  sin  being  put  down.  Now  no  divine  ever  has  said,  or  can  say,  that 
rsgeneration  in  this  (which  I  must  own  I  consider  its  proper  and  primary)  sense 
is  produced  in  the  moment  of  baptism. 

liolding  fast  by  this  idea  of  regeneration  given  by  reason  and  Revelation,  I  hold 
it  right  to  say  that  no  really  regenerate  person  ever  became  reprobate  and 
ungodly,  or  ever  ceased  to  be  a  true  follower  of  Christ.  If  a  mans  falls  away 
from  grace,  as  the  Epistie  of  the  Hebrews  affirms  that  men  may,  it  is  because  he 
never  received  grace  more  than  partially,  he  did  not  so  receive  it  as  to  prevent  the 
Bnful  principle,  though  latent,  from  being  the  master  principle  of  his  spirit  So 
br,  I  own,  my  doctrine  coincides  with  that  of  Calvin,  and  I  think  that  our 
Saviour's  words  plainly  affirm  what  I  have  just  expressed.  If  there  is  no  such 
thing  as  a  state  of  the  soul  as  preclusive  of  a  final  fall  and  general  corruption,  as 
the  stata  of  a  butterfly  is  preclusive  of  a  relapse  into  the  caterpillar,  how  should 
Qirist  80  positively  have  predicted  that  his  sheep  should  never  perish,  that  no 
one  shoukl  pluck  them  out  of  his  hand?  St.  Augustine,  that  sophisticator  of 
theology  (of  whom  the  late  Bishop  Butier  said  that  if  he  and  Pelagius  had  been 
hong  upon  two  cross-sticks,  it  would  have  been  all  the  better  for  the  Church), 
was  the  first,  I  believe,  who  brought  in  the  notion  of  the  possible  fall  of  the 
."    (p.  249.) 


Her  views  might  be  commended  even  now  to  those  in  her 
own  Charch,  and  to  that  party  in  the  hitherto  staunchly  con- 
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servative  Episcopal  Church  in  this  country  at  the  present  time, 
who  confess  to  the^  dogma  of  passive  instantaneous  regenera- 
tion at  the  moment  of  baptism ;  as  if  the  spiritual  change  were 
irrespective  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  or  also  of  the  will  and  moral 
being  of  the  subject  of  it,  and  had  no  actual  power  to  keep  oflF 
sin  from  the  soul  and  produce  a  holy  life. 

In  like  manner,  that  same  party  in  a  Protestant  Church 
— the  ritualistic  offspring  of  a  nobler  Tractarian  parentage — 
who  avow  the  out-and-out  Romish  doctrine  of  the  *'Real 
Presence,"  might  learn  wisdom,  as  it  seems  to  us,  from  the 
reverent  and  very  interesting  views  of  Sara  Coleridge  on  the 
sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper ;  which  views  do  not  rest  in 
commonly  received  Protestant  Zwinglean  theory  of  bald  out- 
ward representation,  or  symbolism,  but,  in  some  essential 
respects  also  resemble  those  of  Calvin  in  regard  to  the  real 
inward  spiritual  presence  of  the  Lord  at  the  Supper  as  condi- 
tioned upon  the  believer's  faith,  thus  enriching  the  barrenness 
of  the  Protestant  conception,  and  better  satisfying  the  spirit- 
ual mind,  the  devotional  sentiment,  while  steering  clear  world- 
wide of  all  Popish  Tran  substantiation  ideas. 

This  untitled  theologian  held  independent  and  peculiar 
views  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Resurrection,  considering  it  to  be 
wholly  a  spiritual  change  as  regards  even  the  body — but  she 
defends  her  theory  with  much  ingenious  reasoning,  which  we 
have  not  space  to  give.  In  a  word,  she  maintained  that  the 
essential  principle  of  life  does  not  depend  upon  the  material 
organism,  so  that  the  raised  body  is  not  in  any  proper  sense 
of  that  term  identical  with  the  material  body,  or  even  a  contin- 
uation of  it;  and  that  Paul  so  emphatically  declared  it  when 
he  said,  "  Now  then  I  say,  brethren,  that  flesh  and  blood  can 
not  inherit  the  kingdom  of  God."  There  is  a  form  that  is  not 
material.  A  material  form  is  divisive  and  disjunctive,  but  not 
so  the  essential  body,  or  bodily  principle.  Of  this  bodily 
principle  we  only  know  this,  that  it  is  the  power  within  us 
which  is  one  and  simple,  and  which  constructs  our  outward 
material  organism ;  but,  though  we  may  not  be  able  now  to 
conceive  it,  cannot  this  power,  independently  of  the  organism 
in  which  it  now  exists,  be  conceived  of  as  a  form  indicating 
the  existence  of  the  finite,  distinct,  individual  being — ^that  this 
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is  the  human  body  independent  of  matter,  the  soul-form,  the 
"  spiritual  body ''  which  in  another  state  of  existence  may 
represent  our  very  selves  freed  from  a  material  organism? 
This  spiritual  body,  as  Paul  affirms,  is  opposed  to  the  material 
body — it  has  nothing  to  do  with  it. 

"  Make  the  fleah  and  blood  ever  so  thin,  fine,  and  aerial,  still  the  difference 
betwixt  that  and  any  other  flesh  and  blood  will  be  one  of  degree,  not  of  kind. 
But  the  apostle  does  not  promise  us  a  body  of  refined  flesh  and  blood,  such  as, 
aooording  to  some  theologians,  Adam  had  before  the  fall,  but  sets  aside  our 
Adamite  body  altogether ;  and  seems,  indeed,  to  imply  that  the  first  man  had  no 
spirituality  at  any  time,  for  he  is  opposed  to  the  second  man  as  being  of  the  earth, 
earthy,  as  if  in  his  character  of  the  first  mem,  and  not  as  fallen  man,  he  was  the 
source  of  earthinesa,  the  Lord  from  heaven  alone  being  the  foundation  of  the 
spirituaL"    (p.  244.) 

We  have  not  space  to  follow  the  views  of  Mrs.  Coleridge  in 
in   other  matters  of  interpretation,  yet  it   is  noteworthy,  if 
her  theological  opinions  are  not  always  of  the  very  highest 
value,  what  breadth  of  view,  mingling  charity  with  science, 
fidth  with  reason,  there  is  often  in  this  gentle  woman's  utter- 
ances.    They  are  interesting,  we  think,  because  they  are  a 
woman's,  and  for  that  reason  we  have  dwelt  longer  upon  them 
than  they  perhaps  intrinsically  merit     In  woman's  faith  the 
spirit  of  the  Church  lies.     Woman  was  one  of  the  chief  agen- 
cies by  which  Christianity  was  introduced  into  Europa     As  in 
the  hymns  of  the  Church  the  real  spirit  of  divine  unity  breathes, 
so  in  woman's  unerring  and  profound  sympathy  with  the  mind 
and  heart  of  Christ  the  spirituality  of  our  religion  finds  its 
true  home.     Mrs.  Coleridge  was  always  induced  to  make  more 
of  the   spirit  than  of  the  letter,  and  doubtless  went  farther 
in  this   than   do  some  good   Christians.      She  thought  that 
right  opinions  were  hardly  to  be  called  right  opinions  if  they 
were  not  held  in  a  right  spirit ;  and  she  says  on  this  point : 

*'  It  is  a  fortunate  thing  to  be  induoed  by  any  circumstances  to  adopt  the  most 
edifying  opinions,  whicheyer  they  may  be ;  but  of  still  more  consequence  is  the 
nanner  in  which  we  hold  and  maintain  them.  Indeed,  even  in  the  most  vital 
ooDsiderationa,  the  manner  of  holding  it  is  always  more  than  the  speculative, 
•bstract  creed.  I  never  can  forget  that  the  most  (apparently)  Christian-spirited 
Gresture  I  evo*  knew  was  a  Unitarian  I"    (p.  89.) 

Her  Cbristlike  spirit,  wide  in  its  charity,  forms  the  nucleus 
of  a  similar  spirit  on  which  the  one  true  Catholic  Church  of 
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Christ  is  really  to  be  founded.  We  hail  such  souls.  There 
are  not  too  many  of  them  in  this  world.  She  was  a  genuine 
Protestant;  Luther  was  her  great  hero  of  heroes;  yet  her 
heart  went  out  in  search  for  all  who  had  the  spirit  of  Christ, 
who  were  not  against  him  and  who  gathered  with  him  by  what- 
ever name  called,  and  separated  even  by  whatever  dogmatic 
differences;  yet  the  Church  of  Rome  was  not  the  one  Church 
to  her ;  she  looked  for  a  far  wider,  purer,  higher  and  more 
spiritually  comprehensive  communion  than  that  Listen  how 
Luther-like  and  bold  she  talks  to  a  High  Church  friend  with 
strong  proclivities  toward  the  Romish  Church  :  — 

**  As  for  reunion  with  the  Church  of  Rome— I  verilj  think  that  no  one  can 
exceed  me  in  desire  for  the  union  of  all  Christendom,  that  all  who  call  upon  the 
name  of  the  Lord,  and  acknowledge  the  moral  law  of  the  New  Testament,  and 
the  necessity  of  obeying  it,  should  be  in  communion  with  each  other — the  millions 
of  Methodists,  Baptists,  Congregationalists  in  America,  as  well  as  the  Romanists 
of  Italy  and  Spain.  But  such  a  union  cannot  be  without  concessions  on  the 
one  side  or  the  other,  if  not  on  both,  unless  the  parties  were  to  change  their 
minds  to  a  great  extent,  in  which  case  the  debate  and  the  difficulty  would  be  at  an 
end ;  and  I  for  one  could  never  give  up  or  adopt  what  would  satisfy  either  body. 
I  suppose,  however,  that  you  have  a  desire  for  a  reunion  with  Rome  of  a  very 
different  kind  from  any  you  may  entertain  for  union  with  all  Christians ;  yoa 
look  upon  Rome  as  a  branch  of  the  true  Church,  and  the  others  above  named  as 
out  of  the  pale  of  the  true  Church.  With  this  feeling  I  cannot  pretend  to  have 
much  sympathy,  though  it  may  be  my  error  and  misfortune  not  to  have  it  I 
think  that  the  Congregationalists  belong  to  the  Church  of  Christ  as  well  as  the 
others.  The  Church  of  Rome  I  am  accustomed  to  regard  not  as  the  aggregate  of 
Christians  professing  Romish  doctrine,  but  as  the  body  of  the  Romish  clergy, 
together  with  the  system  of  religious  administration  upon  which  they  proceed. 
For  the  former,  the  multitude  of  Romish  individuals,  I  have  no  feelings  of  dislike 
or  disrespect  whatever — I  believe  that  numbers  of  them  are  full  of  true  religion 
and  virtue,  and  worship  God  in  spirit  and  in  truth  I  The  Romish  clergy,  consid- 
ered in  their  corporate  capacity,  I  can-not  but  look  upon  as  full  of  worldly  wis- 
dom and  worldly  iniquity,  and  I  think,  as  you  do  of  the  Reformation,  that  Old 
Nick  contemplates  it — i.  e.,  this  body — with  g^eat  satisfaction,  the  cockles  of  hia 
heart  leaping  up  with  delight  at  the  view.  My  unde  Southey  was  abused  for 
calling  the  system  of  the  Romish  Church  '  a  monstrous  structure  of  imposture 
and  wickedness ;'  yet  I  think  he  did  a  good  deal  to  substantiate  the  charge ;  he 
certainly  had  far  more  informaJtion  on  the  subject  than  our  young  inamoratos  of 
the  modem  Romish  Church  can  any  of  them  boast,  and  he  had  no  sort  of  sym- 
pathy with  Dissenters  and  Low  Churchmen  to  inspire  him  with  enmity  against  the 
opposite  quarter  of  Christendom.  Still  I  am  endeavoring  to  get  rid  of  Prot- 
estant prejudice— of  all  feelings  and  views  merely  formed  on  habit,  apart  from 
reflection  and  genuine  spiritual  perception — and  to  consider  quietly  whether  or 
no  there  be  not  some  good  even  in  the  Romish  eodeaiastical  system ;  and  some 
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good  I  do  believe  there  is,  especidOyfor  the  lower  orders,  as  I  also  think  there  is 
aoDie  good  in  the  Methodist  sjstem,  with  which,  as  well  as  with  the  religious 
pnctioes  of  the  strict  Evangelicals,  Blanco  White  is  always  comparing  the  system 
in  whidi  he,  to  his  misery,  was  brought  up.  But  I  own  it  seems  to  me  that  the 
good,  whatever  it  may  be,  is  inextricable  from  the  evil,  both  from  the  nature  of 
the  thing,  and  also  because  the  Romish  body  has  never  been  known  to  make  any 
real  oonoeesion  of  any  kind  or  sort — none  that  was  not  meant  as  a  mere  temporary 
expedient,  to  be  withdrawn  on  the  earliest  opportunity ;  and  looking  upon  it  as  I 
do.  as  a  power  of  Oiis  world,  aiming  at  political  dominion,  and  not  inspired,  as  a 
body,  with  any  pure  zeal  for  the  furtherance  of  the  truth,  be  it  what  it  may,  I 
cannot  believe  it  ever  will"    (p.  233.) 

Her  views  and  meditatioDs  upon  the  Church,  its  idea,  its 
unity,  its  future  character,  are  perhaps  among  the  most  subtle 
and  original  of  her  writings ;  for  it  was  a  rich  mine  of  thought 
to  her,  and  seemed  to  branch  and  flash  out  before  her  as  if 
leading  to  some  invisible  and  glorious  city  of  gold,  that  should 
some  day  be  revealed  to  her  and  all  believers  in  its  pure  and 
heavenly  splendor. 

As  a  humble,  every-day  Christian  and  follower  of  the  Lord, 
Sara  Coleridge  left  a  beautiful  record.  While  intimate  with 
and  related  to  the  most  intellectually  distinguished  persons  of 
her  time — with  Southey,  Wordsworth,  Dr.  Arnold,  De  Quincy, 
Charles  Lamb,  Carlyle,  Joanna  Baillie,  Mrs.  Howitt,  Edward 
Quillinan,  Henry  Taylor,  Frederick  Maurice,  Hartley  Coleridge,* 
and  those  of  her  own  illustrious  name  who  represent,  even  now, 
one  of  the  most  cultured  families  in  England — she  was  a  mod- 
est, retiring  woman,  a  faithful  daughter,  mother,  sister,  friend. 
Her  studies  and  intellectual  achievements  were  accomplished 
quietly,  in  the  intervals  of  domestic  occupation,  springing  from 
the  affections,  and  with  the  motive  to  please  and  aid  those 
whom  she  loved.  For  this  reason,  this  volume  should  take  its 
place  with  the  letters  of  the  Hare  family — **  Memorials  of  a 

*  The  writer  of  thia,  when  a  joung  man,  once  saw  Hartley  Coleridge,  the  year 
befbfe  hia  death.     He  was  standing,  with  a  smiling  face,  bare-headed  in  the  sun, 
at  the  door  of  a  humble  thatch-roofed  cottage  not  far  from  Rydal  Mount,  Words- 
worth's dwelling.    If  the  writer  had  then  known  as  much  as  he  now  does  of  the 
life,  sorrows  and  poetry  of  this  singular  man,  who,  if  he  had  not  inherited  the 
weakness  of  will  as  he  did  the  genius  of  his  father,  would  have  been  a  great  poet, 
pnbips  eren  in  adyance  of  aU  the  *^  Lake  poets  "  in  depth  and  subtle  spirituality  of 
tboQ^lit — how  gladly  he  would  haye  sought  the  opportunity  to  know  him  better. 
1&  niny  nepedSf  the  brother  and  sister  were  closely  allied  in  their  spiritual  and 
PMtie  natures. 
VOL.  XXXIV.  15 
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Quiet  Life  " — ^now  so  widely  read  in  our  country ;  and,  though 
not  on  the  whole  so  useful  a  book,  it  is  perhaps  more  intellec- 
tually quickening,  inasmuch  as  its  writer  is  a  person  of  supe- 
rior mind  to  the  accomplished  female  writers  in  that  rather 
wearisomely  good  book. 

In  her  religious  character  she  seems  to  have  come  near  the 
true  secret  of  life ;  her  mind  could  move  at  once  and  be  at  rest 
She  understood  what  was  spiritual  peace.  She  had  the  hea- 
venly mind,  tranquil  with  a  hope  that  had  its  conversation  on 
high,  when  she  looked  for  the  Savior,  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 
At  the  same  time,  she  thought  that  "  a  great  deal  of  religion 
required  a  great  deal  of  looking  after ;"  therefore  she  was  not 
of  the  marked  pietistic  or  demonstrative  sort,  and  she  preserved 
her  individual  genius,  human  nature,  and  native  humor,  and 
had  little  pretensions  to  the  character  of  a  saint  at  all,  knowing 
perhaps  how  easily  spiritual  humility  may  become  spiritual 
pride.  But  her  life  and  letters  breathe  a  sweet  and  noble  Chris- 
tian faith,  a  profound  quietude  of  spirit,  fixed  intelligently, 
lovingly,  everlastingly,  on  that  immovable  center  where  her 
soul  reposed.  In  fact,  as  her  biographer  says  of  her,  "religion 
made  her  what  she  was."  Her  mind  wrought  in  entire  submis- 
sion to  the  wiU  and  revelation  of  God.  There  are  few  finer 
letters  to  be  found  addressed  to  persons  in  affliction  and  trouble 
of  mind  than  her  letter  to  her  mother  dated  Oct  24, 1886.  The 
closing  words,  thoughts  and  scenes  of  her  life,  in  which  she 
longed  for  her  childhood's  home  in  Keswick  vale  once  more, 
and  for  the  sight  of  the  Bassenthwaite  and  Skiddaw  mountains, 
even  as  she  longed  for  the  heavenly  hiUs,  and  seemingly  with 
the  same  going  out  of  desire,  are  full  of  touching  poetry — 
that  of  a  religious  soul  standing  on  the  border-land  and  in  the 
light  which  comes  from  eternity  mixing  the  affections  of  earth 
with  those  of  heaven. 

We  have  been  impressed  with  one  thought  above  all  others 
in  reading  this  memoir  and  these  letters  of  Mrs.  Coleridge,  that 
is,  the  fact  of  the  great  power  of  this  quiet  soul,  who  did  not 
seek  public  life  in  any  form,  as  an  ediicator.  As  an  educated 
woman  acting  upon  the  minds  of  others,  her  influence  was  in- 
calculable, and  we  feel  that  no  educating  force  is,  afterall,  really 
so  powerful  as  that  of  a  highly  cultivated  woman.     In  her 
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case  it  rayed  out  in  all  directions,  but  its  focus  of  light  was  her 
own  home.     She  was  the  mother  and  moulder  of  her  children's 
minds.     Her  thoughts  and  suggestions  on  the  education  of  the 
young  are  golden.     She  wrote  a  fairy-tale,  ^^  Phaniasmton,'^ 
that  we  have  not  read  (and  probably  could  not  get  through), 
but  which  her  American  friend,  Prof  Henry  Beed,  of  Phila- 
delphia, called  the  finest  thing  of  the  kind  since  Fouque's  **  C7h- 
cKne" — solely  for  the  purpose  of  training  the  imagination  of 
her  little  son  Herbert    She  taught  him  from  his  infancy  how  to 
observe  facts  in  nature.    She  walked  with  him  over  the  meadows 
and  by  the  sea-shore  as  his  mentor,  his  angel.     She  instructed 
him  when  older  how  to  think  and  write,  leading  him  on  in 
English  history  and  poetry,  and  disciplining  him  solidly  in 
principles  of  metre  and  verse.     She  went  along  with  him  in  his 
classical  studies — her  special  delights — reading  with  him  criti- 
cally, when  an  Oxford  student  of  high  standing,  the  Greek  plays, 
Pindar,  and  other  authors.     She  corresponded  with  him  con- 
stantly upon  educational  matters,  upon  philosophy  and  meta- 
physics, upon  government,  morals,  and  political  economy.    She 
caught  with  him  the  new  movements  in  language  and  science 
which  have  come  over  the  modem  mind,  and  she  rejoiced  that 
she  had  lived  to  see  the  day.     Here  was  a  mother  indeed. 
Why  do  we  not  have  more  examples  of  such  women,  whose 
love  is  the  most  quickening  home  and  seed-plot  of  their  chil 
dren's  minds  and  hearts  ?     What  a  race  of  demigods — rather  of 
Christian  men — might  spring  from  such  a  training — ^training  so 
sweet  and  gentle,  like  nature's  dews,  constant,  invisible — or  like 
nature's  clear  light  that  is  as  warm  as  the  noonday  sun,  with  a 
love  which  is  next  only  in  tenderness  and  truth  to  the  love  of 
God.     It  is  true  that  women  of  genius,  or  even  of  superior 
minds,  are  no  more  common  than  men  of  geniua     It  is  true 
that  without  Coleridge  the  poet  and  philosopher  we  could  not 
bave  Coleridge's  daughter ;  and  of  course  we  admit  that  a  gen- 
eral argument  for  the  education  of  women  could  not  be  founded 
on  the  example  of  a  few  superior  minds  like  those  of  Mary 
SoraerviUe  and  Sara  Coleridge.     Neither  would  we  advocate 
the  attempt  to  make  (intellectually)  women  into  men,  totally 
disregarding  those  differences  of  mind  which  correlate  the  dif- 
ferences of  sex.     We  are  not  yet  even  decided  in  favor  of  the 
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wisdom  of  the  co-educational  theory,  which  is  based  upon  an 
entire  similarity  of  the  mental  constitution  of  the  sexes.  But 
we  believe  that  women  as  a  class  should  be  better  educated — 
should  have  more  advantages  aflforded  them  for  a  systematic  and 
solid  intellectual  training,  for  a  broader  and  richer  culture.  As 
it  now  is,  this  culture,  whenever  obtained,  is  obtained  by  acci 
dent,  or  the  pure  force  of  circumstances.  It  is  in  opposition 
to  an  unintelligent  public  opinion.  A  shy  little  sonsie  Scotch 
girl  picks  it  up  stealthily  and  in  an  out-of-the-way  sea-side  ham- 
let ;  she  is  considered  to  be  a  fit  subject  for  a  straight  jacket 
Another  cribs  it  from  her  uncle's  library,  and  she  is  looked 
upon  as  a  wonder,  a  phenomenon.  It  may  be  that  Vassar  Col- 
lege is  an  experiment  that  will  not  succeed,  and  we  have  no 
doubt  that  its  present  course  of  study  will  have  to  be  consider- 
ably modified ;  yet  it  is  a  noble  attempt,  worthy  of  the  encour- 
agement of  the  most  thoughtful ;  and  by  some  such  plan  for 
the  more  ample  and  thorough  education  of  women,  wisely  con- 
ducted, how  much  of  true  talent,  of  genius  it  may  be,  for  the 
study  of  the  languages,  for  physical  science,  literature,  and  art, 
and  possibly  for  business  and  political  life,  would  be  developed, 
and  what  an  amazing  influence  in  an  educational  and  moral 
point  of  view  would  be  gained.  Let  us  be  thankful  for  now 
and  then  an  example  of  what  can  be  done  in  this  direction  in 
individual  cases. 

It  may  be  said  that  it  would  have  been  better  if  Sara  Cole- 
ridge, daughter,  wife,  and  mother  of  literary  men,  had  given  her 
whole  mind  to  the  culinary  department  and  other  household 
duties,  in  the  place  of  studying  Greek,  metaphysics,  and  theol- 
ogy. "  Heaven  defend  us  from  such  a  prodigiously  learned 
wife !"  it  is  exclaimed.  But  we  have  no  proof  that  she  was 
lacking  in  the  essential  qualities  of  a  good  housewife  ;  and 
while  thus  not  losing  sight  of  the  mint,  anise,  and  cummin,  she 
gave  her  main  attention  to  the  weightier  matters  of  the  house- 
hold law ;  she  was  a  more  faithful  mother  than  many  mothers 
are ;  she  nourished  and  cared  for  the  souls  of  her  children  ;  she 
sat  at  the  feet  of  the  Great  Teacher  as  he  came  into  the  house. 

It  is  a  noble  and  blessed  thing  to  see  lived  by  a  man  or  a 
woman  an  ideal  life — a  life  which  has  set  before  itself  some 
ideal  that  lifts  it  above  the  base  level  of  sordid  earthly  cares. 
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Such  a  life  lifts  up  others  and  the  race.  At  this  day,  when  the 
higher  education  of  women  is  discussed  often  with  a  great  deal 
of  intemj>erate  zeal  on  the  one  side  and  scorn  or  indifference 
on  the  other,  do  not  the  wise  life  and  diligent  works  of  such  a 
mind  as  that  of  Sara  Coleridge  exhibit  a  type  and  in  some 
sense  utter  a  prophecy  of  what  in  time  to  come  Christianity 
maj  do  for  woman  ? 
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Abticlk  IL— the  metaphysical  IDEA  OF  ETERNITY.* 

Noah  Webster  defines  eternity  as  "  duration  or  continuance 
without  beginning  or  end."  It  is  safe  to  say  that  most  men 
admit  the  substantial  truth  of  this  definition.  That  God  never 
began  to  be,  and  never  will  cease  to  be,  is,  beyond  a  doubt, 
the  form  in  which  the  notion  of  his  eternity  is  usually  con- 
ceived. Most  certain  it  is  that  the  child  does  not  get  beyond 
this  conclusion.  As  certain  is  it  that  few  men  have  any  other 
notion  of  eternity  than  simply  that  it  is  unlimited  time. 
Nevertheless  the  fact  stands  forth  that  the  vast  majority  of 
those  who  have  attempted  to  investigate  the  metaphysical  idea 
of  eternity  have  denied  point  blank  the  validity  of  the  common 
mode  of  conception.  Instead  of  saying  that  eternity  is  time, 
though  unlimited  time,  they  have  preferred  to  say  that  it  is  not 
time  at  alL  The  two  notions  are  set  over  against  each  other  as 
mutually  repugnant  This  doctrine  may  indeed  seem  to  have 
the  support  of  popular  assent,  inasmuch  as  it  is  common  to  use 
the  terms,  time  and  eternity,  temporal  and  eternal,  as  contra- 
ries. This,  however,  by  no  means  invalidates  our  assertion  that 
eternity  is  commonly  conceived  as  a  form  of  time.  Nothing 
more  is  designed  by  this  current  phraseology  than  to  distin- 
guish  time  spent  on  this  side  of  the  grave  or  of  the  judgment 
from  the  time  which  will  be  spent  on  the  other.  We  venture 
to  say  that  few  who  in  school-boy  days  used  to  read  the  poem 
on  Time,  where  it  is  said  of  the  angel, 

"  Bj  heayens,"  he  said,  "  I  swear  the  mysteiy's  o'er; 
Time  was,"  he  cried,  "  but  time  shall  be  no  more," 

if  they  stopped  to  consider  the  meaning  at  all,  did  not  rather 
think  that,  if  the  angel  spoke  the  truth,  the  real  mystery  had 
only  just  begun. 


^  Perhaps  an  apology  is  due  for  the  use  of  the  terms  "  timeless  "  and  "  timeless- 
ness  "  in  this  Artide,  words  which,  in  the  sense  here  assigned  to  them,  are  not 
authorized  by  the  dictionaries.  But  thej  explain  themselves,  and  cannot  well  be 
avoided  without  tedious  drcumlocutionfl. 
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But  the  disagreement  between  the  metaphysicians  and  the 
common  people  is  a  fact ;  and  so  uniform  a  verdict,  pronounced 
by  thinkers  of  otherwise  widely  diverse  tendencies  of  thought, 
cannot  have  had  its  origin  in  mere  caprice.  Without  now 
entering  upon  a  minute  analysis  of  the  grounds  on  which  the 
metaphysical  doctrine  rests,  we  may  observe  that,  generally 
speaking,  they  are  two  (1.)  A  real  difficulty  is  encountered 
whenever  an  attempt  is  made  to  gain  a  clear  and  positive  con- 
ception of  an  existence  in  time  without  beginning  or  end.  The 
attempt  involves  the  notion  of  a  whole  which  is  yet  not  a 
whole,  of  an  eternity  made  up  of  two  eternities — a  parte  ante 
and  a  parte  post — the  one  constantly  diminishing,  the  other  con- 
stantly increasing,  yet  both  infinitely,  i.  a,  equally  long.  (2.) 
On  the  theological  side  a  difficulty  is  founded  on  the  notion 
that  time  is  a  limitation.  Finite  beings  live  only  in  the  pres- 
ent ;  the  past  is  gone,  and  the  future  is  not  yet ;  no  one  is  at 
any  time  in  possession  of  all  that  he  may  be — in  short,  exist- 
ence in  time  seems  to  involve  change  and  imperfection.  But 
these  cannot  be  attributed  to  God  ;  hence  it  appears  necessary 
to  affirm  that  he  does  not  exist  in  time.  Thus  it  has  happened 
that  in  various  forms  the  doctrine  of  the  timelessness  of  God's 
existence  has  been  held  by  theologians  and  philosophers,  with 
only  an  occasional  protest,  down  to  the  present  time.  What 
the  schoolmen  said  of  eternity,  can,  with  equal  propriety  at 
least,  be  said  of  their  doctrine  of  eternity:  it  is  a  nunc  stans. 

Our  present  purpose  is  to  inquire  whether  the  vulgar  notion 
of  eternity  has  anything  to  say  for  itself,  over  against  the  great 
army  of  metaphysicians. 

In  this  discussion  we  must  deal  first  with  definitions.     It  is 
necessary  to  get,  if  possible,  a  clear  conception  of   what  is 
meant  by  those  whom  we  oppose.     And  here  we  are  at  once 
confronted  with  the  observation  that  the  opposers  of  the  com- 
mon notion  of  eternity  are  themselves  by  no  means  agreed  as 
to  what  the  true  notion  ia      The  only  point  in  which  they 
agree  is  in  the   negative  doctrine  that  eternity  is  not  time. 
While  objecting  that  the  common  notion  is  merely  negative, 
and  while  claiming  that  they  alone  attach  to  the  notion  of 
God's  eternal  existence  the  highest  kind  of  positiveness,  they 
are  yet  unable  to  unite  in  declaring  what  the  positive  notion 
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really  is,  and  consequently  the  net  result  is  a  mere  negation 
after  all.  The  common  view  is  that  eternity  is  time  which  has 
not  a  beginning  or  an  end;  the  metaphysical  view  is  reduced 
down  to  the  proposition  that  eternity  is  not  time  at  alL  We 
should  expect  this  result,  when  we  observe  that  these  attempts 
to  define  eternity  all  turn  upon  the  notion  of  time,  while  yet 
they  deny  that  eternity  is  time.  Let  us  now  proceed  to  con- 
sider some  of  these  attempts  more  in  detail.  They  generally 
set  out  with  a  definition  or  assumption  of  the  notion  of  time, 
and  then  show  how  the  notion  of  eternity  differs  from  it 

Perhaps  the  most  common  definition  of  time  is  that  it  is 
duration.  And  there  being  a  difficulty  in  conceiving  God's 
existence  as  characterized  by  duration,  it  is  pronounced  dura- 
tionless.  But  to  this  it  must  be  replied,  in  the  first  place,  that, 
even  if  this  statement  were  admitted  to  be  correct,  it  would 
help  us  very  little  towards  getting  2i  positive  notion  of  eternity. 
But,  in  the  second  place,  we  remark  that  the  definition  of  time 
as  duration  is  not  accurate,  so  that,  even  though  God's  exist- 
ence were  proved  to  be  durationless,  it  would  not  thereby  be 
necessarily  proved  to  be  timeless.  What  is  duration  ?  As  an 
abstract,  verbal  substantive,  the  word  evidently  conveys  no  no- 
tion, except  as  someiliing  is  conceived  which  endures.  And 
when  we  say  that  something  endures,  what  is  meant  but  that 
the  same  thing  which  did  exist  still  does  exist?  in  other  words, 
that  the  same  thing  continues  to  exist  from  one  point  of  time  to 
another  ?  That  is,  the  notion  of  time  is  presupposed  in  the 
notion  of  duration.  The  latter  term  may  be  defined  by  mak- 
ing use  of  the  former ;  but  not  vice  versa.  To  deny  to  an 
existent  being  duration,  can  therefore  have  no  meaning  but 
that  the  being  exists  at  one  point  of  time,  but  neither  before 
nor  after.  Since  the  term  ** duration"  denotes  not  time  itself, 
but  merely  a  certain  relation  to  time,  it  follows  that  the  denial 
of  that  relation  by  no  means  necessarily  involves  the  negation 
of  time  itself.  A  durationless  existence  can  be  nothing  but  a 
momentary  existence  in  time.  If  the  metaphysical  difficulty  is 
urged,  that  even  a  moment,  as  the  term  is  here  used,  must  be 
conceived  as  being  of  a  certain  length,  though  infinitesimally 
short,  and  so  as  involving  the  idea  of  duration,  we  reply  that 
the  difficulty,  so  far  as  it  affects  the  present  problem,  is  one  of 
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the  metaphysiciaD's  own  making.  By  merely  denying  to  God 
daratioD,  he  must  mean,  either  that  God  exists  in  an  indivisi- 
bly  short  moment  of  time,  or  that  he  does  not  exist  at  all ;  for 
if  he  merely  means  that  God  exists,  but  does  not  exist  in  time, 
then  he  should  say  so ;  by  introducing  the  term  **  duration"  he 
only  confuses  his  meaning.  To  say  that  God's  existence  is 
timeless,  may  or  may  not  be  true :  but  it  is  certain  that  the 
aflSrmation  is  neither  illustrated  nor  substantiated  by  pronounc- 
ing that  existence  to  be  without  duration. 

Substantially  the  same  criticism  is  to  be  passed  on  that  mode 
of  distinguishing  time  from  eternity  according  to  which  the 
essential  characteristic  of  time  is  succession.  Indeed,  the  notion 
of  duration  and  that  of  succession  are  sometimes  identified,  as, 
e.  g.,  by  Prea  Dwight,  who  says :  "All  creatures  change  inces- 
santly ;  and  no  idea  can  be  formed  of  their  duration  but  that 
of  a  continual  succession  of  changes."*  Time,  then,  according 
to  this,  consists  of  a  succession  of  events.  Eternity,  on  the 
contrary,  is  characterized  by  the  absence  of  succession.  Thus 
Charnock  says :  "  Of  a  creature  it  may  be  said  that  he  was,  or 
he  is,  or  he  shall  be ;  of  God  it  cannot  be  said,  but  only  he 
is.'*  f  .  .  .  "  There  is  no  succession  in  God.  To  have  no  suc- 
cession, nothing  first  or  last,  notes  the  perfection  of  a  being  in 
regard  of  its  essence. ":t  To  be  sure,  Charnock  himself,  in  flat 
contradiction  of  all  this,  says  in  the  immediate  connection, 
"God  was  before  the  beginning  of  it  [the  world]."||  Again,  he 
says,  **  The  being  of  God  is  permanent  and  remains  entire, 
with  all  its  perfections  unchanged  in  an  infinite  duration."§ 
Yet  shortly  after :  "All  duration  includes  pr  if  f  s  et  posterius.''^ 
Accordingly,  in  God  there  is  no  "  first  or  last,"  but  there  is  a 
^^prius  et  posterius  T  But  we  may  well  excuse  contradictions 
which  are  almost  unavoidable  when  one  attempts  to  maintain 
an  obscure  proposition  with  intelligible  language.  Charnock 
undoubtedly  meant  the  same  as  all  defenders  of  the  eierniias 
simultaTieitalis  had  meant.     He  meant  the  same  thing  as  Augus- 


*  Theology^  Sermon  y. 

\(kthe  Emtience  and  Attributes  of  God,  vol.  i,  p.  284  (R.  Carter  &  Bros.).    Quite 
^BoSiai  to  P]iito*s  language  in  Timcieus  (Bohn's  ed.,  vol.  ii,  p.  341). 
tlWd.,  p.  283.  I  IbicL,  p.  281.  §  Ibid.,  p.  283.  f  Ibid.,  p.  286. 
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tine  meant,  when  he  declared  that  in  eternity  there  is  "  nee 
praeieritum  quidquam  . . .  nec/uturum,  sed  praesens  tantum  ;"*  the 
same  as  Anselm  wished  to  express  by  saying,  '^  Necesse  est  earn 
[summam  essentiam]  simvl  totam  omnibus  ei  singulis  locis  et  tem- 
porihus  prceseniem  esse.^^f  He  meant  the  same  as  Edwards  had 
in  mind  when  he  wrote,  "  God's  eternity  is  nothing  else  but  the 
perfect  and  immediate  possession  of  the  whole  of  his  unlim- 
ited being  together  and  at  once. "J  But  what  is  meant  by 
them  all,  when  they  talk  of  this  absence  of  succession,  this 
simultaneity,  in  the  eternity  of  God?  From  the  word  "suc- 
cession" we  get  no  idea,  except  as  we  conceive  two  or  more 
events  or  states  as  succeeding  one  another,  that  is,  as  taking 
place  at  diflTerent  periods  of  time.  The  notion  of  time  is  here, 
as  in  the  previous  case,  presupposed  in  the  definition  of  it 
Accordingly,  to  deny  that  eternity  is  characterized  by  succes- 
sion is  by  no  means  equivalent  to  denying  that  it  is  in  kind  the 
same  as  time.  By  denying  to  two  events  succession  and  affirm- 
ing their  simultaneity,  we  only  deny  one  relation  of  time  and 
affirm  another.  We  only  assert  that  the  events  take  place,  not 
at  different  times,  but  at  the  same  time.  We  are  still  in  the 
magic  circle.  Not  the  slightest  progress  is  made  towards  dis- 
tinguishing eternity  from  time  as  something  specifically  differ- 
ent The  only  progress  is  from  an  indefinitely  long  period  of 
time  to  an  infinitesimally  short  one.  In  so  far  as  the  affirma- 
tion has  any  sense,  it  implies  that  God  exists  at  one  moment,  in 
which  moment  he  finds  himself  able  to  think  all,  to  will  all, 
and  to  do  all  that  the  interests  of  the  universe  require,  and  that 
thenceforth  he  does  not  exist  at  alL  But  this  is  not  meant 
Oh,  no.  It  is  only  meant  that  eternity  is  not  time.  Possibly 
it  is  not :  but  nothing  is  more  certain  than  that  this  proposition 
receives  no  elucidation  when  eternity  is  called  simultaneity. 
We  are  none  the  better  able  to  see  how  eternity  is  no  time, 
when  it  is  added  that  all  which  takes  place  in  eternity  takes 
place  at  the  same  time. 

*  BnarroHo  in  Pa.  2,  opera,  yoL  iv,  p.  6  (Gaume  Fratres,  Paris,  1835). 

t  Monologium  {Migrui'a  Patrologifk,  voL  dviii,  p.  176). 

X  Freedom  of  the  Witt,  part  iv,  sec.  8.  Comp.  also  Locke,  Eaaay^  etc.,  toL  i,  p. 
71  (London,  1751);  Cudworth,  IntdUcUud  System,  p.  644  (London,  1678).  Didc's 
Theology^  yoL  i,  p.  173  (Philadelphia,  1836);  Woods,  Leckurei,  vol.  i,  p.  224. 
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It  is  only  another  form  of  the  foregoing  method  of  distin- 
guishing eternity  from  time  when  the  latter  is  identified  with 
changeableness.     Says  Prof.  Calderwood :  **  What  we  call  time 
is  the  duration  or  continuance  of  changeable  existence.     If  this 
be  true,  it  began  when  changeable  existence  was  originated  by 
the  Creator  ....  From  these  considerations  it  is  manifest  that 
when  we  say  that  the  Infinite  Being  is  not  subject  to  the  law 
of  time,  we  say  only  in  other  terms  that  he  is  unchangeable  in 
bis  existence."*    So  Chamock  says :  "  The  creatures  are  in  a 
perpetual  flux  ;  something  is  acquired,  or  something  lost,  every 
day ;  .  .  .  but  God  hath  his  whole  being  in  one  and  the  same 
point  or  moment  of  eternity.    ...    He  is  what  he  always  was, 
and  he  is  what  he  always  will  be.  .  .  .     God  possesses  his  be- 
ing in  one  indivisible  point,  having  neither  beginning,  end, 
nor  middle.'*t     More  pointed  and  concise  still  is  Augustine^s 
statement:    "Times  are  made  by  the  alterations  of  things. "$ 
To  the  same  effect  is  Dr.  Julius  Muller's  afl&rmation :    "  Die 
Form  des  Werdens  ist  die  Zeif^%    The  reasoning  of  such  philos- 
ophers is  very  simple :  Whatever  exists  in  time  is  changeable ; 
God  is  not  changeable ;  therefore  God  does  not  exist  in  time. 
The  syllogism  is  perfect  so  far  as  its  form  is  concerned.     The 
only  fault  is  that  the  major  premise  is  a  bare  assumption.     It 
is  undoubtedly  true  that  whatever  is  changeable  exists  in  time  ; 
but  the  converse  of  a  true  proposition  is  as  apt  to  be  false  as  to 
be  trua     The  notion  of  change  implies  that  of  time,  but  does 
not  constitute  it     So  far  from  it,  that  the  very  opposite  of  the 
notion  of  change  equally  implies  that  of  time.     To  say  that 
God  does  not  change,  is  to  say  that  he  is  at  one  time  what  he 
VHu  or  xmll  be  at  another.     Indeed,  it  is  a  singular  phenomenon 
that  so  many  theologians  who  first  profess  to  demonstrate  that 
there  is  in  God's  eternity  no  succession,  should  afterwards  find 
it  necessary  to  enter  into  another  argument  to  prove  God's  im- 
mutability.    If  there  is  no  before  nor  after  in  his  existence,  of 
course  they  have  no  occasion  to  demonstrate  the  impossibility 

*  PMlMcpAy  of  the  Irrfimie,  pp.  305,.  306  (MacmUlan  k  Co.). 

^(htke  AUrOnOei,  pp.  283,  284.  {  Oon/eaaiona,  p.  340  (Shedd's  ed.). 

S"Tlie  form  of  Becoming  [i.  e.,  the  condition  of  things  as  passing  from  one 
ilM»  to  another]  is  time." — Lehre  van  dor  Sunde,  6th  ed.,  vol.  ii,  p.  126.  See  also 
^i^,  Body  ofJHwmUy,  yoL  i,  p.  132  sq. 
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of  his  being  diflPerent  ^oiv  from  what  he  was  be/ore.  Schleier- 
macher  saw  this,  and  after  giving  as  his  definition  of  eternity, 
that  it  is  "  the  absolutely  timeless,  causative  power  of  God, 
conditioning  not  only  all  things  temporal,  but  time  itself,"*  he 
says,  "  If  the  notion  of  eternity  is  so  taken,  there  is  no  occa- 
sion for  considering  immutability  as  a  separate  attribute." 
Very  true  ;  the  logic  is  perfect ;  but  what  must  we  think  of  the 
lexicography?  Without  time  there  can  be  no  change;  but 
when  it  is  said  that  without  change  there  can  be  no  time,  we 
must  enter  our  protest  in  the  name  of  both  logic  and  meta- 
physics. No  progress  then  is  made  by  this  attempt  to  define 
eternity.  The  failure  is,  if  possible,  more  palpable  than  in  the 
cases  before  adduced.  Once  more,  therefore,  we  must  insist 
that  the  distinction  of  eternity  from  time,  so  far  as  these  speci- 
fications affect  the  matter,  amc»unts  simply  to  the  assertion  that 
the  one  is  not  the  other.  The  definition  is  lost  in  a  negation. 
Another  mode  of  defining  time  consists  in  making  it  a  mere 
relatioii  of  things  or  ideas,  especially  that  of  motion,  Aristotle 
defines  time  as  the  number  of  motion.f  The  temptation  to  re- 
solve time  into  a  relation  of  different  motions  grows  naturally 
out  of  the  fact  that  our  only  mode  of  measuring  time  is  derived 
from  observation  of  the  motion  of  the  sun  and  other  heavenly 
bodiea  The  Aristotelian  definition  has  been  revived  by  some 
modem  philosophers  Herbert  says:  *' Time  is  the  number  of 
change.":]:  Gruppe,  a  strenuous  opposer  of  speculative  philos- 
ophy, who  with  great  earnestness  insists  on  the  inductive 
method  as  the  only  proper  one  in  all  philosophy,  aflBrms  that 
the  notion  of  time,  as  well  as  that  of  space,  is  the  result  of  a  long 
process  of  abstraction.  Time,  he  says,  is  nothing  but  the  rela- 
tion between  two  or  more  motions,§  Trendelenburg  also  makes 
the  idea  of  time  dependent  on  motion,  but  speaks  of  it  as  pro- 
duced by  the  constructive  motion  of  the  mind.  "  By  means 
of  motion,''  he  says,  **time  is  in  space,  and  space  in  time. 
Time  and  space  are  in  motion  so  inseparably  interwoven  and 
wrought  into  one  another  that  they  vanish  into  one  another."  | 
Let  us  now  consider  this  idea.     In  these  definitions  so  much  is 

*Der  CkrisUiche  Glaube,  p.  268  (5th  ed.,  1861).  ^  Phynca,  iv,  14. 

X  Metaphysik,  ii,  p.  328. 

§  Wendepunkt  der  Philoaophie  im  neunzehnten  Jahrhwidert, 

[Logische  Untersuchwigen^  p.  216. 
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common,  that  motion  is  made  in  thought  to  precede  time,  and 
the  latter  notion  to  depend  on  the  former.     Just  the  opposite 
is  the  fact     In  the  idea  of  motion  must  be  implied  that  of  an 
object  moving,  and  also  that  of  at  least  two  places  where  the 
object  is  conceived  as  being.     Now  the  most  obvious  reflection 
of  a  plain  man  in  regard  to  the  case  would  be  that  he  could 
not  conceive  of  the  object  getting  from  one  place  to  another 
unless  at  least  a  little  time  is  allowed  for  the  movement.     He 
would  say  that,  unless  this  condition  is  granted,  he  cannot  think 
of  the  same  object  as  present  in  both  places,  for  then  it  must 
be  present  in  both  places  at  the  same  time  ;  and  this  to  his  mind 
would  be  a  sheer  contradiction.     But  suppose  we  concede  that 
such  a  man's  thinking  apparatus  is  not  delicate  enough  for  the 
problem  before  us :  let  it  be  imagined  to  be  possible  that  one 
may  think  of  an  object  as  moving  from  one  place  to  another 
without  also  thinking  of  time  as  presupposed  in  the  process. 
What  then,  we  ask,  should  ever  induce  us  to  add  the  notion  of 
time  at  all  ?     If  it  is  said  that  our  comparison,  our  measure,  of 
motion  yields  the  idea,  we  ask  what  is  this  measure  or  number 
of  motion  which  takes  place  before  time  is  thought  of?     The 
mere  expression,  measure  of  motion,  most  naturally  suggests 
the  thought  of  space  rather  than  of  time.     If  anything  is  meas- 
ured besides  the  space  passed  through,  this  measure  must  relate 
to  the  velocity  or  to  the  uniformity  of  the  motion.      But  how 
can  velocity  be  measured,  how  can  the  notion  of  it  exist,  un- 
less one  first  conceives  of  a  certain  length  of  time  during  which 
a  given  distance  is  passed  through  ?     Given  the  distance,  the 
motion  can  be  called  swift  only  as  the  time  occupied  in  the 
motion  is  short     If  the  measuring  process  relates  to  the  uni- 
formity of  the  same  motion,  then  nothing  can  be  meant  but 
that  in  equal  periods  of  time  equal  or  unequal  portions  of  space 
are  passed  through.      If  we  assume,  however,   with  Qruppe, 
that  the  notion  of  time  results  from  the  comparison  of  the  mo- 
tion of  diflferent  bodies,  we  meet  with  the  same  diflBculties.     It 
is  not  explained  what  kind  of  relation  constitutes  time.     Some 
of  the  most  obvious  relations  of  different  motions  to  each  other 
Me  confined  to  the  idea  of  space,  e.  g.,  the  direction  of  two  mo- 
tions.   The  mere  expression,  relation  of  motions,  unless  more 
particularly  defined,  would  at  least  as  naturally  be  understood 
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to  refer  to  the  direction  of  two  motions  as  to  anything  else. 
What  is  the  relation  of  motions  which  is  called  time  ?  Obvi- 
ously, it  can  be  nothing  else  than  the  variety  in  the  rapidity  of 
diflferent  motions.  But  what  does  this  mean  except  that  one 
object  moves  in  the  same  period  of  time  farther  than  another? 
But  without  the  previous  idea  of  time,  where  is  the  possibility 
of  any  such  measurement  ?  If  it  is  said  that  the  velocity  of 
moving  bodies  cannot  be  compared  without  a  fixed  measure  of 
time,  and  that  this  measure  is  furnished  only  by  the  motion  of 
bodies,  e.  g.,  of  the  earth,  we  reply,  this  is  true;  definite  and 
uniform  measures  of  time  we  do  get  only  from  moving  bodies. 
Were  there  no  such  uniform  motion  of  planets  or  of  other 
bodies;  were  we  left  to  mere  conjecture,  to  the  capricious  in- 
fluence of  mental  moods  which  make  the  same  period  of  time 
seem  longer  or  shorter  to  different  persons  or  under  different 
circumstances,  we  should  have  no  trustworthy  measure  of  time. 
But  the  very  fact  that  we  can  conceive  this  lack  shows  that  the 
notion  of  time  would  not  perish  because  of  the  lack.  Because 
we  may  not  know  how  much  time  has  passed  away,  we  never 
infer  that  no  time  has  passed.  Let  us  see  what  the  theory 
under  consideration  would  lead  to,  when  consistently  carried 
out  According  to  it,  if  all  motion  were  at  once  to  cease,  time 
would  cease  also.  When  the  angel  to  whom  we  have  alluded 
had  set  one  foot  on  the  sea  and  one  on  solid  land,  and  pro- 
nounced time  to  be  no  more,  it  would  seem  that  he  could  have 
made  his  word  good  only  by  putting  an  end  to  all  motion. 
There  he  stands,  and  so  long  (we  beg  pardon  for  using  a  term 
which  implies  the  passage  of  time  when  the  absence  of  it  is  de- 
scribed ;  but  our  language  is  not  yet  equal  to  the  demands  of 
this  theory  ;  and  so  we  must  say,  so  long)  as  he  stands  perfectly 
still,  and  not  even  a  ripple  is  made  on  the  water,  nor  an  insect 
stirs  on  the  land,  so  long  there  is  no  time ;  but  should  he  lift  a 
foot,  should  even  a  butterfly  move  his  wings  for  another  flight, 
the  eternity  is  over.  We  hardly  need  to  add  anything  more  in 
refutation  of  the  theory,  nor  to  remark  that  by  such  an  attempt 
to  define  time  the  conception  of  eternity  is  not  explained.  It 
is  not  even  touched.  Since  the  thought  of  an  object  or  of  all 
objects  remaining  (i.  e.,  continuing  from  one  point  of  time  to 
another)  in  a  state  of  rest  no  less  involves  the  thought  of  time 
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than  does  that  of  an  object  moving,  it  is  obvious  that  a  denial 
of  motion  in  space  is  anything  but  an  affirmation  of  existence 
out  of  time.* 

By  Kant's  theory,  that  time  and  space  are  mere  subjective 
forms  or  conditions  of  sensuous  perception,  the  Gordian  knot 
is  simply  cut     As  between  his  view,  however,  and  that  of 
those  who  had  allowed  to  time  and  space  objective  reality  in 
regard  to  everything  but  God,  we  cannot  but  think  his  to  be 
the  more  consistent     **  With  what  right,*'  he  asks  with  reason, 
speaking  of  this  distinction,  **  can  this  be  made,  when  already 
both  time  and  space  have  been  made  forms  of  things  as  such, 
and  in  fact  forms  which,  being  conditions  of  the  existence  of 
things  a  priori^  still  remain,  even  though  the  things  themselves 
should  be  done  away  ?    For  as  conditions  of  all  existence  in 
general,    they  would  have  to  be  of  God's   existence  also."f 
Very  well  put ;  and  it  comported  with  the  boldness  of  Kant's 
metaphysical  genius  to  conclude,  not  that  his  predecessors  had 
gone  too  far,  in  denying  to  God  the  limitations  of  time  and 
space,  but  that  they  had  not  gone  far  enough.     By  affirming 
that  it  is  only  in  regard  to  the  phenomenal  world  that  the  idea  of 
time  has  any  application,  and  not  at  all  to  things  as  substances, 
he  annihilated  the  distinction  which  had  been  made  in  this  par- 
ticular between  the  Creator  and  the  creature.     Had  Kant  stood 
where  our  angel  did  (and  the  confident  assurance  with  which 

*  At  bottom  this  oonoeption  of  time  is  the  same  as  that  which  makes  change 
tti  eiweDtial  quality;  for  all  change  implies  some  sort  of  motion.  Trendelenburg's 
doctrine  (apparently  endorsed  by  Porter,  Human  Jnteliecty  p.  568  seq.)  is  subtle, 
ind  may  seem  to  be  free  from  the  obvious  difficulties  which  beset  the  view  above 
oontroverted.  But  the  fallacy  of  his  theory  lies  in  these  points :  (1)  He  transfers 
without  warrant  the  results  of  scientifio  research  in  the  department  of  astronomy, 
cfaemiatry,  physiology,  etc,  to  the  department  of  consciousness,  implying  that,  be- 
etnse  ererything  U  moving,  therefore  we  cannot  but  think  it  to  be  moving.  (2) 
He  confomids  mental  action  with  physical  motion :  and,  because,  in  thinking  of 
time,  the  mind  is  figuratively  described  as  passing  over  a  certain  space,  therefore 
iBotioo  is  declared  to  be  involved  in  the  conception  of  time.  (3)  He  fails  to 
ibow  how  the  oonoeption  of  motion  itself  is  more  ultimate  than  that  of  rest.  The 
two  oonoeptioiis  imply  and  suggest  one  another.    Logically  neither  can  be  said  to 

prsosda  tiie  other.    Or,  if  we  were  oompelled  to  decide  in  favor  of  the  priority  of 

Mtbsr,  we  shcmld  rather  pronounce  that  an  object  is  more  naturally  conceived  as 

n  » itite  of  rest  than  in  one  of  motion. 
\Krmder  remen  Vnmm^  p.  52. 
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he  pronounces  his  critique  to  be  the  solution  of  the  problem  of 
ages  makes  the  representation  not  inappropriate),  he  might 
have  said : 

*'  I  swear  the  mystery's  o'er ; 
Time  never  was,  and  time  shall  be  no  more." 

But  there  was  the  difficulty.  While  others  had  abused  the  estab- 
lished meaning  of  words  indirectly  and  unconsciously,  Kant 
advanced  directly  and  with  an  almost  amazing  intrepidity  to  the 
work  of  assaulting  a  fundamental  idea  of  the  mind.  The  very 
boldness  of  the  attempt  it  is  which  gives  it  its  apparent  force. 
It  is  like  an  unexpected  attack  in  the  roar.  One  is  in  danger 
of  giving  up  all  as  lost  before  inquiring  whether  the  onset 
comes  from  a  countless  host  or  from  a  corporal's  guard.  But 
whoever  does  not  allow  his  self  possession  to  leave  him,  will  be 
likely  soon  to  fall  into  the  following  train  of  reflection :  Time, 
Kant  tells  us,  is  nothing  but  the  form  of  our  internal  sense. 
This  proposition,  whatever  it  may  mean,  can  be  understood 
only  when  the  meaning  of  the  subject  is  understood.  Unless 
some  definite  notion  is  at  the  outset  attached  to  the  word 
"  time,"  we  might  as  well  be  told  that  abracadabra  is  the  form 
of  sensuous  intuition.  What,  then,  is  the  idea  which  the 
word,  as  so  used,  must  suggest  to  our  minds?  Shall  it  be  that 
idea  which  has  universally  been  denoted  by  it?  Impossible; 
for  it  belongs  to  the  very  kernel  of  that  idea  that  time  is  a 
form,  or  condition,  of  things  as  such ;  not  merely  that  things 
manifest  themselves  in  time,  but  that  they  exist  in  time;  in 
other  words,  that  time  is  iwt  a  mere  condition  of  sensuous  per- 
ception. We  must,  therefore,  not  prefix  i/iis  notion  to  the 
predicate  of  Kant's  sentence,  unless  we  suppose  him  to  have 
wished  to  utter  the  self-contradictory  proposition  that  what  is 
not  purely  subjective  is  purely  subjective.  What  then?  What 
does  the  word  '*  time"  mean,  as  used  by  Kant  ?  We  must  go 
for  information  to  Kant  himself;  and  he  tells  us  that  it  means 
the  form  of  our  sensuous  perc</ption.  Adding  now  the  predi- 
cate, we  have  the  startling  proposition  that  the  form  of  our  sen- 
suous perception  is  the  form  of  our  sensuous  perception  I  It 
is  perhaps  hardly  worth  the  while  to  inquire  how  Kant's  con- 
ception of  time  affects  that  of  eternity.  But  we  may  quote  his 
definition  of  the  latter.     *'  The  infinity  of  time,"  he  says,  "  sig- 
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nifies  nothing  more  than  that  a  definite  quantity  of  time  is  pos- 
sible only  through  limitations  of  a  single  fundamental  time. 
Therefore  the  original  conception  *  time'  must  be  given  as  un- 
limited."*    That  is,  eternity  (if  the  word  is  here  in  place  at  all) 
is  simply  the  form  of  our  sensuous  perception  in  general  con- 
sidered.    To  speak  of  a  being  as  existing  eternally,  in  the 
sense  of  existing  in  unlimited  time,  would  be,  according  to  the 
Kantian  doctrine,  meaningless  language.     So  it  may  be,  taking 
the  word  as  he  deBnes  it     The  only  objection  is  that  his  defi- 
Dition  has  emptied  the  word  of  all  the  meaning  it  ever  had, — a 
fatal  objection,  unless  any  one  is  to  be  allowed  to  discard  at 
pleasure  the  notion  which  usage  has  joined  to  a  word,  and  to 
declare  on  his  own  responsibility  that  it  means  something  else. 
Should,  however,  this  liberty  be  generally  embraced,  what  a 
pitiable  world  this  would  be — the  original  confusion  of  Babel 
infinitely  worse  confounded.     Talleyrand's  satirical  definition 
of  language  would  be  converted  into  a  doleful  truth. 

Kant's  speculations  on  time,  though  designed  by  himself  to 
remove  the  difficulties  which  had  exhibited  themselves  in  the 
conception  of  eternity,  had  practically  the  efiect  of  leading  to  a 
still  greater  complication.  Hitherto  the  antithesis  of  a  temporal 
and  of  an  eternal  form  of  existence  had  not  been  made  sharp. 
The  doctrine  that  eternity  could  in  no  sense  be  conceived  as  a 
form  of  time,  had  not  been  consistently  maintained.  The 
notion  of  time  in  all  the  speculations  on  the  subject  kept  creep- 
ing in,  and  was  not  expelled  except  in  a  conditional  and  some- 
what ambiguous  manner.  In  so  far  as  any  other  than  our 
actual  temporal  form  of  existence  was  considered  as  possible, 
this  other  form  was  conceived  as  belonging  more  especially  to 
the  one  Absolute  Being.  Time  was  regarded  as  having  object- 
ive reality,  but  only  for  created  beings.  Temporal  and  eternal 
were  terms  nearly  equivalent  to  finite  and  infinite.  But  Kant 
made  the  relation  of  time  belong  to  us  not  as  finite,  but  as 
sensuous,  beings.  He  made  it  mark,  not  so  much  an  antithesis 
between  God  and  man,  as  between  the  sense  and  the  intellect, 
Accordingly,  the  possibility  was  conceived  of  a  timeless  form 
of  existence  even  for  men;  and  not  only  was  the  possibility  of 
it  assumed,  but  the  fact  of  such  a   mode  of  existence  was 

*  KriUk  der  retnen  Vwmmrft^  p.  36. 
VOL  XXXIV.  16 
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assumed  in  order  to  explain  the  fact  of  human  depravity.  In  a 
preexistent  state,  Kant  thought,  man  acquired  by  a  free  act 
out  of  time  a  proclivity  to  evil  which  cannot  be  accounted  for 
on  the  supposition  of  an  existence  merely  in  time.  This  idea 
of  an  "  intelligible'^  state,  and  of  "intelligible''  acts  (not  "in- 
telligible" in  the  English  sense  of  that  word  ;  in  a  double  sense, 
we  may  perhaps  say,  not  intelligible,  but  so-called  as  the  char- 
acteristic of  a  being  who  perceives  without  the  use  of  the  senses, 
seeing  things  and  not  merely  qualities),  though  advanced  by 
Kant*  with  some  reserve,  has  greatly  influenced  the  specula- 
tions of  later  German  philosophers  and  theologians.  The 
"  intellectual  intuition"  which  Kant  modestly  hinted  at  as 
possible  for  purely  intellectual  beings,  Schelling  attained  even 
while  in  the  flesh.  The  terms  "  timeless"  {zeitlos),  "  extra-tem- 
poral" {ausserzeiilich)j  and  "super-temporal"  {uberzeMich)  have 
become  common  as  descriptive  of  the  mode  of  the  Divine 
existence.  And  Daub  informs  us  that  "in  that  faith  in  the 
all-suflScient  One,  whose  essence  is  not  temporalness,  an  endless 
time,  but  eternity,  man  is  lifted  above  the  temporal  life  and 
temporal  death.  ...  In  this  faith,  being  reconciled  with  God, 
he  is  conscious  of  being  eternal  like  God,  before  as  well  as 
after  death. "f  The  same  Kantian  idea  plays  an  important  part 
in  Julius  Miiller's  theory  of  preexistence,  though  he  rejects  the 
doctrine  that  time  is  purely  subjective.  In  like  manner 
DeWette  says,  "  We  get  the  idea  of  the  soul  only  when  we 
give  up  corporeality,  together  with  time  and  space,  as  belonging 
to  the  lower  natural  conception.":!:  Others,  turning  their  atten- 
tention  more  to  the  future  state,  emphasize  the  idea  that  it  is  an 
existence  out  of  time.  Others  from  the  same  general  point  of 
view  attempt  to  throw  light  on  the  old  problem  of  the  eternity 
of  creation. 

It  is  easy  to  see  that  confusion,  rather  than  simplicity,  has 
resulted  from  the  impulse  traceable  to  Kant's  critique,  especially 
as  the  kernel  of  his  theory,  viz :  that  time  is  predicable  only  of 
sensuous  perception,  is  not  generally  adopted,  while  that  which 

*  Kritik  der  reinen  Vemunft^  p.  223. 

f  System  der  ChrisUichen  Dagmcttik,  vol.  i,  p.  392.  This  bold,  but  logical, 
development  of  the  doctrine  of  timelessness  is  found  in  other  writers  also ;  e.  g., 
Schleiermacher,  Monolog^  i,  pp.  16,  17.    Schelling,  Vom  Ich,  %  16. 

X  Ueber  Religion  und  Thaohgie^  20. 
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was  only  incidental  to  his  theory,  viz :  timelessness  as  a  possible 
form  of  existence  in  general,  is  retained.     The  result  is  that, 
instead  of  the  simple  notion  of  time,  with  the  popular  subdivi- 
sion into  time  finite  and  time  infinite,  we  are  told  of  God's 
absolute  timelessness;  of  a  creation  that  has  no  beginning  and 
no  end,  yet  not  eternal ;  of  an  existence  at  first  timeless,  and 
afterwards  temporal;  of  an   existence  at  first  temporal   and 
afterwards  timeless ;  and  so  on  ad  nauseam.     Kant  had  set  the 
example  of  giving  a  word  a  meaning  which  did  not  belong  to 
it    His  example  was  followed,  and,  as  is  usual  with  imitations, 
the  worst  features  of  his  system  were  copied  most  zealously. 
Accordingly,  we  now  have  a  large  addition  to  the  former  defini- 
tions of  eternity.     The  old  one  of  Boethius,  still  quoted  with 
approval  by  modern  theologians,  was  bad  enough  :  "  Eternitas 
est  interminabilis  vitae  tota  simul  et  perfecta  possessio."*    The 
schoolmen's  "punctum  nunc  stans,"   and   Cowley's   **  eternal 
now,''  were  absurd  enough.     But  Schleiermacher  tells  us  that 
eternity  is  neither  a  possession,  nor  a  point,  nor  a  "  now,"  but 
causality.     Julius  Miiller  calls  it  **  God's  absolute  self-produc- 
tion, "f     Martensen  identifies  it  with  self-existence^  also  defines 
it  as  immutability,'!!;.    Trendelenburg  says  that  **  the  infinity  of 
space  and  time  is  one  and  the  same,  and  the  notion  has  in 
reference  to  the  actual  world  validity  only  so  far  as  there  may 
be  an  infinite  7no<?bn."§     Weisse,  however,  says,  *•  Eternity  is 
the  absolute  negation  of  all  motion. "[     Marheineke  says  that 
God  '' as  eternal  is  the  omniprestnC^^    And  Delitzsch  almost 
strikes  us  dead  with  terror,  when  he  defines  eternity  as  *'a 
paint  without  dimension,  a  centre  always  the  same  and  having 
an  absolute  content,  which  centre,  according  to  the  unrestrained 
will  which  holds  sway  within  it,  without  being  conditioned 
from  without  and  limited  in  itself,  expands  or  contracts  itself."** 
We  need  not  search  any  further.     We  have  here  already  as 
many  distinct  conceptions  (expressions,  at  least,  for  it  is  doubt- 

^  De  Oonsolatiane  Phihsophiae,  v.  6. 

\Lehre  von  der  Sunde,  voL  ii,  p.  206. 

\  CkrigOidie  DogmaUk,  §  48.    So  Rothe,  DogmaHk,  p.  121. 

S  LogiatkB  OtUermiehungen,  p.  168.  |  Ortmdsuffe  der  Metaphytik. 

1[  Qnmdkhrm  der  ChristHchen  DogmaHkf  p.  11*7.    In  his  later  work  {Sifstem 
der  Chriaekhm  DogmaHk^  p.  106)  he  says,  "  Gkxl's  essential  existence  in  relation 
Vibit  realitjr  is  etonity,  an4  in  it  is  inyolyed  omnipresenoe.*' 
^  BSUim^  Ftffehohnie,  p.  38. 
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fill  whether  any  distinct  conception  can  be  attached  to  many  of 
them)  as  we  have  quoted  authors.  And  they  all  differ  from 
one  another  as  much  as  fi-ora  the  popular  notion  of  eternity. 
Is  it  necessary  to  make  the  remark  that  one  is  about  as  nearly 
right  as  the  other  ?  If  one  chooses  to  call  eternity  a  possession, 
and  another  to  call  it  power,  who  can  decide  which  definition 
is  preferable?  If  one  calls  it  omnipresence,  and  another,  a 
point  without  dimensions,  who  will  undertake  to  act  as  umpire  ? 
If  one  calls  it  infinite  motion,  and  another,  the  absolute  nega- 
tion of  all  motion,  how  are  we  to  judge  between  them  ?  If 
future  philosophers  should  arise,  and  declare  eternity  to  be 
nothing  but  gravitation,  or  electricity,  or  light,  would  not  such 
definitions  be  as  defensible  as  some  of  those  which,  as  we  have 
seen,  have  been  with  solemn  earnestness  advanced?  If  it  is 
once  granted  that  a  word  may  be  used  in  a  sense  utterly  at 
variance  with  that  which  the  word  has  always  borne,  what  law 
are  we  to  lay  down  as  to  the  degree  which  this  variance  may 
attain  ?  When  we  have  once  leaped  out  of  the  bounds  which 
usage  has  fixed,  we  have  no  law  but  that  of  caprice.  No  one 
can  argue  against  the  position  of  his  opponent ;  for  the  very 
notion  of  argumentation  implies  that  there  are  certain  definite 
conceptions  admitted  by  all  to  be  connected  with  certain  words. 
When  this  connection  is  sundered,  or  admitted  only  at  pleasure, 
there  is  no  common  ground  on  which  the  disputants  can  stand. 
They  "  fight  as  one  that  beateth  the  air." 

That  confusion  and  contradiction  should  attend  the  develop- 
ment  of  such  notions,  as  well  as  inhere  in  the  very  statement 
of  them,  is  to  be  expected.  We  have  already  noticed  the  folly 
of  assuming  the  etemitas  simuUaneitatis^  and  at  the  same  time 
endeavoring  to  prove  God's  immutability.  No  one  would 
attempt  it  who  really  believed  that  there  is  no  duration  or  suc- 
cession in  the  Divine  existence.  It  is  like  declaring  water  to 
be  colorless  and  then  laboriously  proving  that  it  is  not  green. 
In  like  manner  we  find,  e.  g.,  Pres.  Edwards  laying  down  this 
same  definition  of  eternity,  and  yet  at  another  time  founding  a 
most  momentous  conclusion  on  the  doctrine  of  Q^o^'^  foreknowl- 
edge* But  what  is  ybrcknowledge  in  a  being  to  whom  nothing 
is  future?    If  there  is  no  time  to  him  but  an  "eternal  now," 

^  Frtedom  of  the  IFifl;  part  ii,  sect,  zi 
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then  he  simply  knows.  It  is  no  escape  from  this  to  say  that 
that  is  present  to  him  which  is  future  to  us,  and  that  in  this 
sense  he  may  be  said  to  foreknow.  All  knowledge  is  present 
in  the  sense  that  the  one  knowing  exercises  his  cognitive 
powers  only  at  the  time  present  to  him.  The  question  here  is 
simply  whether  the  thing  known  is  present  to  the  person  know- 
ing. Edwards's  argument  is  that  the  certainty  of  future  events 
may  be  inferred  from  their  being  foreknown,  since  foreknowl- 
edge could  not  exist  without  a  previous  decree.  But  this 
implies  that  the  events  in  question  are  future  to  God  as  well 
as  to  man  ;  for  if  they  are  not,  their  certainty  to  him  rests  on 
the  same  basis  as  that  of  past  or  present  things.  Either  God 
exists  in  time,  or  his  knowledge  is  not  foreknowledge.* 

Again  :  This  eflFort  to  free  God  from  the  limitations  of  time 
occasions  the  saddest  perplexities  respecting  the  doctrine  of 
creation.  This  act  seems  to  be  so  vital  in  its  relation  to  God's 
character  and  mode  of  self-manifestation,  that  it  is  not  so  easily 
disposed  of  as  most  others.  The  old  heathen  doctrine  that 
matter  is  co-eternal  with  God  was  simple,  but  very  distasteful 
to  Christians.  Yet  Origen,  as  is  well  known,  and  many  other 
early  Christians,  affirmed  the  eternity  of  matter,  making,  how- 
ever, the  careful  limitation  that  it  is  eternally  created.  Some 
modem  theologians,  especially  Rothe,t  hold  the  same  doctrine, 
with  the  modem  improvement  "  that  the  creation  is  without 
b^inning  and  end,  but  not  eternal.''  This  is  similar  to  the 
scholastic  doctrine  that  God's  preservation  of  the  universe  is  a 
continual  creation.  The  impulse  to  resort  to  such  a  theory, 
aside  from  the  question  between  pantheists  and  theists,  is  obvi- 
ous :  If  God  created  the  world  at  a  definite  period  of  time, 
then  we  must  conceive  him  as  acting  in  time,  as  changing,  do- 
ing at  one  time  what  he  does  not  at  another.  To  avoid  this 
conclusion,  the  creation  is  called  eternal  But  the  idea  of  a 
continual  creation  is  too  self -contradictory  to  obtain  much  favor, 

^  See  «n  interesting  discussion  of  this  subject  in  Julius  MiUler's  Lehre  von  der 
Smde^  Yol.  ii,  pp.  276-30*7.  He,  however,  reaches  the  conclusion  that,  since  the 
iinoertainty  (oontingencj)  of  events  depending  on  man*s  free  choice  does  not  g^ow 
OQt  of  the  element  of  (trne,  therefore  an  eternal  (timeless)  knowledge  is  as  difiQcult 
to  Teoondle  with  the  strict  freedom  of  man's  choice  as  would  be/oreknowledge. 
^^OBMquentij  he  denies  to  Qod  any  such  absolute  knowledge. 
\TMogiKheElhSk,%^0;  Dogmatik,  %  ^0. 
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Others,  therefore,  to  avoid  this  difficulty,  and  also  to  exclude 
God  from  the  limitations  of  time,  explain  that  God  creates  iime^ 
though  not  himself  in  it  It  is  only  a  modification  of  this 
view,  when  time  is  represented  as  a  necessary  form  of  the  cre- 
ated universe,  involved  in  the  creation,  but  not  itself  created 
by  a  separate  act  It  is  commonly  held  by  those  who  adopt 
this  view,  that  God,  though  not  existing  in  time,  has  put  him- 
self into  relation  with  temporal  things :  the  conception  reminds 
us  of  a  man  living  in  Europe,  quite  separated  by  the  ocean 
from  America,  yet  putting  himself  into  relation  with  America 
by  means  of  letters  or  the  telegraph.  In  other  words,  God*s 
eternity  is  represented  as  something  distinct  from,  yet  existing 
alongside  of,  the  temporal  condition  of  the  universa  In  short, 
the  whole  conception  is  intelligible  only  as  time  and  eternity 
are  conceived  as  co-existing  in,  or  identified  with,  space.  Pre- 
cisely the  same  confusion  besets  the  question  of  the  incarna- 
tion of  the  Logos.*  Similar  questions  arise  respecting  the 
pre-existent  and  the  future  life.  Did  a  timeless  state  precede 
the  temporal?  Will  time,  having  once  begun,  ever  end?  If 
it  ends,  will  it  be  at  death,  or  at  the  judgment?  All  possible 
theories  have  their  advocates.  Asa  specimen  of  the  arbiti*ari- 
ness  with  which  statements  on  this  point  may  be  laid  down, 
we  would  refer  to  the  discussions  of  Julius  Miiller.  "  We 
have,"  he  says,  "  by  no  means  a  right  to  declare  that  the  par- 
ticular form  which  time  and  space  at  present  have  for  our  per- 
ception and  consciousness  to  be  the  only  possible,  the  form 
always  and  everywhere  valid. "f  This  is  said  to  prepare  the 
way  for  the  doctrine  that  a  timeless  existence  may  have  pre- 
ceded the  present  temporal  ona  But  when  we  are  told  that 
we  have  not  always  perceived  and  acted  in  time^  the  meaning 
must  be  that  there  has  been  a  time  when  there  was  no  time. 
He  goes  on  to  say,  in  reference  to  the  timeless  pre-existence  of 
man,  that  we  are  to  regard  "  the  entrance  into  the  Now  and  the 
Here  as  a  progress  in  the  being  of  the  individual  spirit "$     This 

*  On  both  these  points  vid.  Doraer's  able  discussion  of  the  doctrine  of  God's 
immutability,  in  the  Jahrbucher  fwr  deutache  Theoloffie^  1866-8.  Yet  even  Domer, 
careAilly  as  he  avoids  most  of  the  contradictions  of  those  whose  views  he  dis- 
cusses, still  denies  existence  in  time  to  Qod. 

^Lehre  von  der  Sunde^  voL  ii,  p.  12*7.  |  Ibid. 
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progress  must  be  a  "becoming/*     But  he  has  told  us  that  "the 
form  of  becoming  is  <ime."    In  fact,  the  tery  idea  of  such  a 
transition  is  absurd.     A  being  existing  out  of  time  begins  to 
exist  in  time.      Conceive   several   of  these    timeless  beings. 
They  all  enter  tima     Must  they  all  enter  it  together?     Evi- 
dently not,  unless  we  adopt  the  extreme  realistic  doctrine  of 
Adam's  headship.     But  this  is  far  from  Miiller's  doctrine.     If 
then  all  men  do  not  enter  the  temporal  state  together,  then 
some  remain  longer  than  others  in  the  timeless  stata     But  here 
again  is  a  contradiction.     We  cannot  avoid  bringing  in  the  con- 
ception of  time.     In  fact,  the  idea  that  the  timeless  state  pre- 
cedes  the  temporal  one  is  itself  self-contradictory.     Nor   does 
Miiller's  reply  to  the  objection  remove  it     He  says :  "  That 
the  timeless  existence  of  a  being  by  his  entrance  into  time  is 
annulled,  is  by  no  means  self-contradictory.      The  temporal 
existence    of   conditioned   beings,   as   a   different   and   more 
real  one,   repudiates   the   timeless   existence   and    crowds  it 
into  the  background ;   it  pre-supposes  it  by  its  very   begin- 
ning, and   makes  it  in  that  sense  something  past ;   it  gives 
it  thereby  a  limitation  which  it  does  not  in  itself  have."*    This 
crowding  of  the  timeless  existence  into  the  background  and 
giving  it  the  appearance  of  being  what  it  is  not,  is  of  itself 
enough  to  non-plus  all  unsophisticated  minds.     But  our  per- 
plexity is  increased  when  we  find  Dr.  Miiller  saying :  "It  is 
self-contradictory  to  conceive  a  being  as  passing  from  a  tem- 
poral into  an  extra-temporal  existence,  of  his  exchanging  in 
any  one  moment  that  existence  for  this,  and  so  of  his  begin- 
ning in  time  to  be  out  o/time,^^f    But  why  more  self-contradic- 
tory to  begin  in  time  to  be  timeless  than  vice  versa  f    Why 
cannot  the  temporal  state  crowd  the  timeless  one  into  the  fore- 
ground as  well  as  into  the  background  ?     But  as  we  belong  to 
the  unphilosophical  multitude,  and  therefore  distrust  our  judg- 
ment respecting  the  nature  of  this  timeless  existence  in  general, 
aud  the  effect  produced  upon  it  by  this  crowding  process  in 
particular,  we  turn  for  light  to  another  distinguished  professor, 
who  also  believes  in  this  extra-temporal  mode  of  existence,  and 

^  Lefcre  mm  der^ttfufe,  vol.  ii,  p.  161. 

tibid.    We  qaote  from  the  Qerman  original  of  MOller's  work  on  aooount  of 
^looaeneM  and  inaccuracjr  which  characterize  Mr.  Urwick's  translation. 
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of  course  ought  to  know  what  it  is.  Martensen,  the  Danish 
theologian,  says :  **  So  long  as  there  is  time,  conversion  is  pos- 
sible .  .  .  But  when  time  itself  has  passed  away,  it  is  impossi- 
ble to  see  how  conversion  is  any  longer  possible,  because  con- 
version cannot  be  conceived  without  a  history  in  the  conversion. 
....  After  this  last  advent  [of  Christ]  history  and  historical 
progress  will  be  out  of  the  question ;  there  will  be  only  a  life 
and  existence  in  a  fixed  eternity."*  Here  then  the  two  emi- 
nent doctors  disagrea  The  one  assumes  as  an  axiom  what  the 
other  calls  a  clear  contradiction.  Now  our  perplexity  is  com- 
plete. We  ourselves  have  absolutely  no  ability  to  conceive  of 
the  meaning  or  the  possibility  of  an  existence  out  of  tiraa 
But  one  doctor  assures  us  that  we  have  been  in  it ;  and  another 
that  we  are  going  to  be  in  it  Between  the  two,  if  we  must 
choose,  we  are  inclined  to  prefer  Martensen ;  for  he  at  least 
holds  out  to  us  the  prospect  of  at  length  learning  by  experience 
what  this  queer  mode  of  existence  is ;  whereas  Miiller  would 
have  us  believe  that  it  has  been  crowded  back  irretrievably  out 
of  both  consciousness  and  recollection. — Again  :  In  the  view 
of  many  philosophers  eternity  has  a  close  relation  to  necessity. 
Thomas  Aquinas  says  that  God  eternally  knows  all  things  as 
present,  and  through  this  knowledge  they  are  themselves 
caused. t  Spinoza  makes  "  eternal "  and  ^*  necessary"  equivalent 
in  meaning.  J  So  Leibnitz  says  :  **  It  is  very  certain  that  the 
notion  of  eternity  in  God  is  wholly  diflferent  from  that  of  time, 
for  it  consists  in  necessity,  and  that  of  time  in  contingency."! 
Accordingly,  it  is  not  uncommon  to  hear  necessary  truths 
called  eternal  truths.  But  what  do  we  now  see?  Kant  rises 
up,  and  finds  in  the  abolition  of  time  the  only  security  for 
freedom.  His  lead  has  been  followed  by  many  philosophers 
and  theologians.  How  are  we  to  decide  between  these  con- 
trary views?  The  process  of  reasoning  on  the  one  side  is  this: 
Whatever  is  timeless  cannot  change ;  for  change  implies  suc- 
cession, and  succession  implies  time.  Whatever  is  eternal /«; 
it  must  be  founded  in  the  nature  of  things ;  it  must  be  neces- 
sary.    But  the  reasoning  on  the  other  side  is  this :  All  tem- 

*  ChrisOiche  DogrnaUk,  §  286. 

f  iS^fmfiMB  TheotogicBj  Pan  I,  Quaest  ziy,  Art  vii  and  yiii. 

t  Ethieea,  Para  I,  Del  viii.  |  Qpero,  yoL  ii,  p.  333  (OeaeTa,  1768). 
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poral  events  are  subjected  to  the  law  of  causality  ;  whatever  is 
caused  mimt  be,  is  necessary ;  ergo^  only  when  we  are  free  from 
time  and  sense  can  we  enjoy  the  **  intelligible"  freedom.     Here 
then  the  learned  doctors  are  again  by  the  ears,  and  we  again 
are  wholly  unable  to  decide  between  them.      If  the  diflference 
is  not  merely  factitious,  and  the  strife  merely  about  words,  then 
it  belongs  to  a  region  higher  than  that  in  which  we  have  our 
conversation,  and  we  must  therefore  preserve  a  strict  neutrality. 
And  so  we  might  go  on,  and  speak  of  other  points  of  contro- 
versy which  have  arisen  within  the  sphere  of  this  theory  of  a 
timeless  existence,  such,  e.  g.,  as  whether  the  timeless  form 
is  superior  to  the  temporal ;   whether  the  timeless  and  the 
temporal  existence  may  be  intermingled  ;  whether  God  might 
have  created  a  world  that  should  not  exist  in  time ;  whether 
the  consequences  of  moral  acts  in  the  extra-temporal  are  abso- 
lutely determining  for  those  in  the  temporal,  etc.,  etc.     With 
regard  to  all  these  problems,  we  can  only  say  that  they  are  for 
us  as  insoluble  as  the  old  one:  What  would  happen,  if  an  irre- 
sistible object  should  come  into  contact  with  an  immovable? 

Surely,  must  be  the  reflection  of  any  one  who  considers  these 
things,  the  necessity  ought  to  be  very  imperative  which  drives 
80  many  to  adopt  a  theory  the  very  statement  of  which,  in  so 
&r  as  it  is  more  than  a  bare  negation,  involves  such  contmdic- 
tions,  or  consists  in  merely  unintelligible  worda  What  then, 
we  ask,  is  the  supposed  necessity  ?  What  are  the  difficulties 
involved  in  the  more  vulgar  conception  which  seem  to  require 
the  adoption  of  so  startling  a  hypothesis  ?  And  in  case  the  dif- 
ficulties are  real,  are  they  avoided  by  the  hypothesis?  Dismiss- 
ing, as  almost  too  baseless  and  arbitrary  to  deserve  so  much 
attention  as  we  have  given  it,  the  notion  of  a  timeless  exist- 
ence as  attributable  to  human  beings,  let  us  consider  the  argu- 
ments for  the  doctrine  of  timelessness  as  a  mode  of  the  Divine 
existence.  There  certainly  is  a  strong  presumption  against  it 
-^  presumption  not  only  growing  out  of  the  fact  that  the  the- 
ory, as  all  confess,  is  repugnant  to  the  natural  and  common  con- 
ations of  men,  but  strengthened  by  the  fact  that  the  simple 
effort  to  state  and  develop  it  is  fruitful  only  of  perplexities. 
Nevertheless,  overlooking  this  for  the  present,  conceiving  that 
the  theory  has  a  meaning,  however  obscure  it  may  be  to  com- 
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mon  men,  we  follow  the  theologians  and  philosophers  in  their 
attempt  to  overthrow  this  presumption.  What  are  the  objec- 
tions to  the  common  notion,  that  eternity  is  simply  unlimited 
time? 

We  are  told,  in  the  first  place,  that  time  is  a  limitf  and  that 
consequently  an  unlimited  being  cannot  exist  in  time.  But 
how  is  time  a  limit?  Because,  it  is  said,  whoever  exists  in 
time  cannot  be  the  whole  of  himself  at  once ;  he  can  enjoy,  he 
can  know,  he  can  feel,  only  in  successive  moments  ;  he  cannot 
concentrate  into  one  moment  the  experience  of  the  past  and  of 
the  future ;  he  loses  what  is  past,  he  must  wait  for  what  is  to 
come  ;  he  is  therefore  confined.  But  so  it  must  not  and  cannot 
be  with  God.  Hence  he  must  be  freed  from  this  limit.  He 
must  always  be  in  the  enjoyment  and  exercise  of  all  his 
knowledge  and  powers. — Of  course,  now,  all  agree  that  in 
respect  of  the  limitations  which  belong  to  the  temporal  state  of 
men,  there  is  a  radical  diflFerence  between  them  and  God.  But 
this  proves  nothing  to  the  point  On  the  contrary,  the  very 
mode  in  which  the  antithesis  is  generally  put  implies  that  God 
is,  after  all,  conceived  as  existing  in  time.  Man,  it  is  said,  is  not 
to-day  all  that  he  was  or  all  that  he  will  be.  This  cannot  be 
said  of  God.  What  then  ?  Why,  that  he  is  what  he  was  and 
what  he  will  be.  In  almost  these  words  Gharnock  himself  ex- 
presses it,  and  by  his  own  statement  implies  that  God  exists  in 
all  time.  Let  us  consider  in  this  relation  God*s  omniscience.  All 
concede  that  God  perfectly  knows  all  the  past  and  all  the  future. 
What  more  is  needed  in  order  to  make  him  in  this  respect  un- 
limited? Why,  we  are  told,  it  is  not  enough  that  he  remember 
and  anticipate ;  everything  must  be  to  him  real  and  present 
Well,  let  it  be  granted  that  everything  is  present  to  him.  Is  it 
present  continually  or  only  at  one  moment  f  Not  the  latter,  as 
all  confess.  The  former  then  ?  If  that  is  conceded,  your  case 
is  lost,  for  continuance  implies  time.  No,  it  is  rejoined,  we  do  not 
accept  the  dilemma ;  it  is  neither  a  momentary,  nor  a  continu- 
ing present,  but  an  absolute  present  The  term  "  absolute,"  a 
lover  of  perapicuity  might  object,  does  not  here  convey  a  very 
lucid  idea.  But  it  has  a  strong  sound,  and  we  will  not  object 
to  its  use.  But  we  must  ask  what  ihe  present  is,  when  we  have 
abolished  the  future  and  the  past?     What  meaning  does  the 
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word  have  except  as  it  implies  the  existence  of  another  time 
than  the  present  time  ?    If  it  is  said  that  the  word  is  used,  out 
of  its  ordinary  sen^e,  to  indicate  that  all  God's  knowledge  is 
absolutely  present  to  him,  then  the  reply  is  that  the  same 
may  be  said  of  man.     To  him,  if  not  an  '*  eternal  now,"  yet  so 
long  as  he  does  exist,  a  "now  does  always  last"     With  man, 
too,  it  is  always  to-day.     No  one  can  say  that  it  is  now  yester- 
day or  to-morrow.     How  then  does  God's  present  differ  from 
this  ?     To  say,  with  Anselm,  that  God  is  present  in  all  times, 
or,  with  Chamock,  that  "  he  hath  his  being  in  one  moment  of 
time  as  well  as  in  infinite  intervals  of  time,"  is  simply  to  declare 
that  God  does  after  all  exist  in  time,  though  in  some  peculiar 
way,  the  description  of  which  only  leaves  us  bewildered.     A 
more  careful  way  of  stating  the  doctrine  is,  that  the  future  and 
the  past,  with  all  their  contents,  are  brought  together  in  the 
consciousness  of  God,  so  that  for  him  there  is  no  succession. 
But  if  this  means  anything  more  than  that  God  has  the  power 
of  knowing  all  things  at  once,  or  that  his  knowledge  of  the 
fature  and  of  the  past  is  as  perfect  and  vivid  as  that  of  the 
present,  then  it  must  mean  that  future  and  past  events  are  pres- 
ent; in  other  words,  that  there  is  no  future  and  no  past  except 
in  our  fancy.     Are  our  metaphysical  friends  ready  to  say  this  ? 
Is  Adam  now  eating  the  apple  ?     Is  David  now  hurling  the 
stone  at  Goliath  ?     Is  the  sun  now  rising  on  the  morning  of 
Jan.  1,  1900?     It  is  a  wretched  quibble  to  say  that  these  events 
are  present  to  Aim,  though  not  to  us.     Present,  no  doubt,  in  the 
sense  of  being  clearly  apprehended.     But  the  question  is,  are 
they  present  as  actual  occurrences  f    Are  they  all  simultaneous  f 
Do  these  events  follow  one  another  or  not  ?     If  they  do,  does 
Qod  know  that  they  do  ?     And  if  he  knows  it,  if  he  knows 
that  the  events  are  in  fad  future  or  past,  can  he  know  them  as 
•dually  present,  i.  a,  as  not  in  fact  future  or  past  ?     But  if 
these  events  do  not  follow  one  another,  then  it  is  not  enough  to 
say  that  we  are  limited ;  we  are  befooled ;  and  only  a  few  meta- 
physical geniuses  have  been  fortunate  (or  unfortunate)  enough 
to  discover  the  fact 

But,  it  is  objected  in  the  second  place,  we  cannot  imagine 
^e  Divine  existence  to  be  characterized  by  succession ;  for  this 
necessarily  implies  either  that  God  is  undergoing  a  process 
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(which  no  one  believes),  or  that  he  is  continually  thinking,  will- 
ing, and  purposing  the  same  things — ^which  must  be  a  most 
tiresome  existence.  We  do  not  intend  to  elucidate  the  nature 
of  the  divine  mind,  nor  to  inquire  how  far  the  orthodox  doctrine 
of  immutability  requires  the  assumption  of  a  statue-like  same- 
ness, not  only  in  the  essential  nature,  but  also  in  the  mental  ex- 
perience and  self-expression  of  God.  We  have  only  to  ask, 
What  is  the  remedy  for  the  supposed  difficulty  ?  Merely  this : 
God  is  conceived  as,  like  men,  becoming  wearied,  if  he  is  obliged 
to  think  of  the  same  thing  for  a  long  tima  Therefore — what  ? 
Why,  man  benevolently  shortens  the  time  for  him.  God  being 
infinite,  he  needs  only  a  moment  in  which  to  do  everything. 
Why  should  lie  keep  repeating  the  same  act?  Are  we  told  that 
this  is  a  caricature  ?  that  it  is  not  meant  that  God's  existence  is 
confined  to  a  moment  or  short  period  of  time?  But,  we  ask, 
how  is  it  known,  then,  that  the  difficulty  is  avoided  by  the 
theory  of  a  timeless  existence?  To  m5  a  thing  becomes  weari- 
some only  when  a  long  enough  time  has  elapsed  to  make  it  so. 
If  the  avoidance  of  the  tiresomeness  is  the  thing  desired,  we 
must  shorten  the  time.  If  the  thing  needed  in  the  case  of  God 
is  different,  then  we  ask,  how  do  we  know  that  the  necessity  of 
a  repetition  of  the  same  thought  is  really  obviated  ?  Is  the 
repetition  impossible  f  Then  this  can  only  be,  so  far  as  human 
thought  can  see,  because  there  is  no  time  for  it  We  can  attach 
no  other  idea  to  the  sentence.  Indeed,  the  style  of  expression 
nsed  by  those  who  put  forward  this  theory  implies  the  same. 
The  past  and  future,  we  are  told,  are,  so  to  speak,  concentrated 
into  a  point  But  if  so,  then  what  tvould  take  place  in  the 
endless  duration  does  take  place  in  the  timeless  point  Of 
course,  then,  the  repetition  of  the  same  thought  must  be  also 
involved.  What  is  lost  in  extension  is  made  up  in  intensity. 
If  God  can  do  so  much  more  than  man  in  a  moment,  why 
cannot  he  become  ya%ti«rf  also  in  this  unextended  moment? 
But  we  are  already  tired  with  the  mere  contemplation  of  so 
paltry  an  argument  for  this  unintelligible  eternity. 

But,  it  is  said  in  the  third  place,  we  are  driven  by  a  meta- 
physical necessity  to  the  doctrine  of  God's  timelessnesa  The 
mind  is  unable  to  conceive  an  infinitely  extended  duration. 
The  effort  to  conceive  it  involves  one  in  contradictions.    At 
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the  best  it  is  only  a  negative  conception  that  we  reach ;  whereas 
we  need  to  bave  sl positive  conception  of  this  glorious  attribute. — 
We  need  not  try  to  explain  away  or  tone  down  the  difficulties 
which  beset  the  eflfbrt  of  the  mind  to  grasp  the  conception  of 
the  infinite.      Let  all  that  Kant  and  Hamilton  have  said  on 
this  point  be  fully  admitted.     But  what  is  the  remedy?     The 
problem  is  to  avoid  a  merely  negative  conception.     It  is  not 
enough,  we  are  told,  to  call  eternity  time  that  has  not  a  begin- 
ning nor  an  end ;  we  must  tell  what  it  is.     We  have  already 
considered  some  of  these  attempts  to  give  a  definition  of  this 
positive  eternity.     We  have  found  that,  so  long  as  the  notion 
of  time  has  any  relation  to  the  definitions,  they  consist  merely 
in  denying  that  eternity  is  characterized  by  this  or  that  charac- 
teristic of  finite  time.     In  God,  it  is  said,  there  is  no  succession,  no 
duration,  no  change,  no  motion.     Is  this,  then,  the  positiveness 
that  is  thought  so  indispensable  ?     But,  it  is  replied,  we  do  not 
confine  ourselves  to  these  mere  negations ;  we  affirm  that  God's 
existence  is  infinitely  elevated  above  the  limits  of  time.     Indeed, 
but  how  are  we  to  understand  this  elevation  ?     Is  it  really  sup- 
posed that  by  representing  time  as  a  part  of  space j  and  God  as 
being  outside  of  this  part,  any  progress  is  made  towards  giving 
perspicuity  to  the  notion  of  either  time   or  eternity?      The 
question  forces  itself  on  our  prosaic  mind,  why  it  would  not 
answer  the  same  purpose  to  say  that  God,  instead  of  being  above 
time,  is  below  it,  or  on  one  side  of  it     Why  is  he  always  put 
above  it?     If  it  is  replied  that  the  latter  expression,  according 
to  the  tendencies  of  metaphorical  language,  is  more  appropriate 
as  descriptive  of  the  perfection  and  majesty  of  God,  we  admit 
the  plea,  but  deny  its  pertinency  to  the  present  question,  which 
is  not  concerning  God's  majesty,  but  concerning  his  eternity  ; 
and  we  wish  to  know  what  is  expressed  by  the  assertion  that  it 
is  something  above  time,  except  merely  that  it  is  not  time.     The 
iiegative  terms  are  avoided ;  but  the  real  thing  asserted  is  just 
as  empty  a  n^ation  as  that  whose  place  it  is  designed  to  take. 
At  the  most,  it  is  nothing  more  than  a  negative  definition, 
coupled  with  the  affirmation  that  this  timeless  existence  is 
^dy  superior  to  a  temporal  one.     Which  affirmation  we  are 
expected  to  admit  on  the  bare  testimony  of  the  philosopher 
who  makes  it^  although  he  has  utterly  failed  either  to  prove 
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that  God*8  existence  is  timeless ;  or,  if  that  be  imagined  to  be 
proved,  to  give  us  any  conception  whatever  of  its  nature ;  or, 
even  if  that  be  imagined  to  be  accomplished,  to  show  how  the 
timeless  state  is  superior  to  the  temporal  one.  We  desire  to  be 
fair.  The  metaphysical  difficulties  besetting  the  common  con- 
ception of  eternity  are  real.  It  has  been,  doubtless,  on  account 
of  an  honest  desire  to  avoid  those  difficulties  that  resort  has 
been  had  to  the  doctrine  of  a  timeless  existenca  But  we 
object  to  this  solution  that  it  leaves  us  no  better  oflF  than  we 
were  before.  If  timelessness  is  described  as  an  absolutely 
indivisible  point  of  time,  then  the  metaphysical  difficulty  of 
conceiving  of  it  is  as  great  as  that  of  conceiving  of  an  infinitely 
extended  tima  If,  however,  as  we  are  doubtless  desired  to 
think,  timelessness  is  not  meant  to  be  so  understood,  then  it  is  a 
word  which,  while  used  as  the  name  of  a  real  attribute,  yet  in 
fact  only  describes  the  absence  of  one ;  eternity  is  simply  de- 
clared to  be  not  time ;  or,  worse  still,  it  is  identified  with  some 
other  attribute,  as  omnipotence,  omnipresence,  or  self-existence ; 
and  we  must  say  that  by  this  device  the  metaphysical  difficulty 
is  not  solved  ;  it  is  only  shirked.  And  in  order  to  shirk  the 
difficulty,  we  are  asked  to  violate  a  fundamental  conception  of 
the  mind.  For  it  is  one  of  the  most  imperative  laws  of 
thought  to  conceive  of  time  as  an  essential  condition  of  exis- 
tence. It  may  indeed  be  said  that  in  another  state  the  laws  of 
our  mind  may  be  so  altered  that  we  can  have  a  positive  con- 
ception of,  and  belief  in,  this  timelessness;  just  as  John  Stuart 
Mill  says  that,  so  far  as  we  know,  we  may  at  some  time  come 
to  believe  that  two  and  two  are  equal  to  five.  Let  this  be 
granted.  Yet  even  when  it  is  granted,  we  are  not  past  all 
difficulties  (assuming  that  it  is  not  difficult  to  make  such  a 
concession) ;  for  it  is  just  as  difficult  to  conceive  of  an  endless 
existence  in  time  as  a  characteristic  of  man — of  the  immortality 
of  the  soul,  of  eternity  a  parte  post — as  it  is  of  a  time  without 
beginning  as  well  as  without  end.  Consistency  would  require 
that  timelessness  be  predicated  of  all  existence  without  distinc- 
tion. 

But,  once  more,  it  is  objected  to  the  common  notion  of 
eternity,  that  if  God  exists  in  time,  then  he  must  be  subject  to 
change.     At  least,  it  is  said,  he  must  be  changeable  in  such  a 
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sense  that  after  doing  an  act  he  must  look  upon  as  fixed  what 
he  before  looked   forward  to  as  unaccomplished ;  when  a  pur- 
pose is  fulfilled,  it  can  no  longer  be  a  purpose ;  hence  God's 
purposes  are  not  eternal,  are  changeabla     We  have  already 
seen  that  changelessness  implies  time  quite  as  much  as  change- 
ableness  does.     But  even  aside  from  this,  we  ask  how,  even 
assuming  the  most  absolute  kind  of  timelessness,  we  can  be  sure 
that  God  does  not  change.     That  mode  of  existence  being  con- 
fessedly inconceivable  and  indescribable,  how  do  we  know  that 
it  excludes  the  possibility  of  change  ?     If  it  is  one  that  admits 
of  the  formation  and  execution  of  an  infinite  number  of  pur- 
poses, why  not  also  of  a  change  in  the  purposes?     At  least, 
why  not  of  a  change  in  the  relation  which  a  purpose  has  to 
God's  own  mind?     Assuming  God's  absolute  immutability  as 
regards  all  his  natural  and  moral  excellences,  what  is  the  harm, 
we  ask,  of  admitting  that  there  is  change  in  him,  so  far  as  his 
relation  to  a  changeable  universe  is  concerned  ?     Where  do  we 
find  justification  for  ascribing  to  God  such  a  changelessness 
that  he  cannot  call  his  own  acts  future  or  past,  while  yet  we 
ourselves  are  obliged  so  to  call  them  ?     How  does  it  dishonor 
God  to  suppose  that  he  knows  things  as  they  are  ?     Or  how  is 
it  more  creditable  to  the  honor  of  God  to  consider  his  purposes 
and  conduct  so  confined,  and  blended,  and  momentary  that 
they  cannot  be   changed,  than  to   consider  them  maintained 
through  endless  ages,  and  changeless,  simply  because  he  will 
not  change  them  ? 

To  conclude:  That  the  theory  under  discussion  has  a  strong 
presumption  against  it,  can  be  denied  by  no  one.  The  burden 
of  proof  clearly  lies  on  the  side  of  its  advocates.  The  natural 
convictions  of  men  are  against  it  The  metaphysician  proposes 
to  establish  a  doctrine  which  runs  directly  counter  to  these 
convictions.  Most  certainly  it  may  be  demanded  that  the 
demonstration  be  conclusiva  No  one  can  be  required  to 
accept  the  doctrine  merely  because  another  has  propounded  it, 
even  though  that  other  be  Plato,  or  Anselm,  or  Leibnitz.  How 
ten  are  these  demands  met  ?  We  have  seen,  in  the  first  place, 
that  the  very  attempts  to  state  the  doctrine  are  utter  failures, 
heing  mere  n^ations,  self-contradictory,  and  contradictory  of 
ttch  other.     We  have  seen,  further,  that  the  difficulties  under 
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which  the  popular  notion  is  supposed  to  labor,  even  so  far  as 
they  are  real,  are  not  avoided,  but  rather  increased  by  the 
metaphysical  substitute.  And  when  we  look  around  for  posi- 
tive proofs  of  the  proposition  in  question,  we  find  not  one- 
nothing  but  the  boldest  assertions,  or  mere  negative  arguments, 
designed  to  show  the  objectionableness  of  the  common  view. 

It  might,  therefore,  be  enough  to  dismiss  the  theory  as 
simply  unsustained.  But  we  feel  impelled  to  go  further,  and 
express  our  conviction  that  it  is  not  only  destitute  of  proof, 
but  that  it  is  positively  mischievous.  It  is  a  notion  bom  in 
heathendom,  in  whose  rude  cosmogony  time  was  made  to  play 
a  part  alongside  of  chaos,  night,  Erebus,  earth,  air,  etc.,  as  if  on 
the  same  footing  and  of  the  same  nature.  Later,  a  more  aspir- 
ing philosophy  sought  to  distinguish  above  all  these  changing 
elements  an  absolute  Deity  ;  and  this  was  done  by  denying  to 
him  participation  in  this  cosmogonic  process,  and  among  other 
things  by  declaring  him  to  be  free  from  the  developing  and 
wasting  effects  of  time.  And  it  is  these  results  of  Greek 
speculation  which  Christian  philosophers  have  attempted  to 
Christianiza  Never  was  a  plant  transferred  to  a  more  uncon- 
genial soil.  The  dogma,  in  so  far  as  it  has  any  intelligible 
character,  is  essentially  pantheistic.  If  this  world,  as  it  appears 
to  us,  is  nothing  but  the  baseless  fabric  of  a  vision  ;  if  human 
life  is  only  part  of  the  great  undivided  principle ;  if  personality 
and  individuality  are  mere  illusions ;  if  moral  obligation  and 
moral  evil  are  only  imaginary  ;  if  the  Brahmanistic  doctrine  is 
to  be  accepted,  that  there  really  is  nothing  but  God,  and  that 
God  himself,  in  order  to  be  absolute,  must  be  impersonal, 
unconscious,  without  will  and  without  any  thought,  unless  it 
be  the  one  thought  that  he  is  God — why,  then  there  can  be 
no  objection  to  saying  that  he  exists  out  of  time.  Indeed, 
after  having  emptied  the  notion  of  the  Deity  of  everything  that 
really  belongs  to  it,  it  would  be  folly  to  waste  words  to  prove 
that  such  a  Deity  exists  in  time,  even  though  it  might  be 
proved.  But  this  is  not  the  God  of  Christianity.  If  there  is 
anything  essential  to  this  religion,  it  is  that  God,  the  Creator  of 
the  world  and  of  man,  God  the  eternal  and  omnipotent,  is  a 
person,  and  holds  a  relation  to  men  as  persons ;  that  he  loves 
men  and  because  of  this  love  is  executing  a  work  of  redemp* 
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lion :  and  that  in  the  execution  of  this  work  all  the  powers  of 
nature  are  subsidiary  to  his  wilL     If  now  it  is  objected  that 
this  cannot  be  true,  provided  God  is  the  Infinite  and   the 
Absolute  One,  the  Christian  can  only  say  :  "  Then  God  is  not 
infinite  and  absolute.     I  believe  that  he  is  unlimited  in  power, 
independent  in  his  existence,  perfect  in  holiness.     But  if  his 
infinity  implies  his  impersonality,  or  his  inability  to  hold  a 
personal  relation  to  me,  then  that  infinity  I  discard.    I  am  more 
certain  of  his  fatherhood  than  I  am  of  his  metaphysical  abso- 
luteness.    If  he  is  not  what  I  have  held  him  to  be,  then  I  am 
wofuUy  deceived;  I  am  of  all  men  most  miserable"    This  is 
the  language  of  the  Christian  heart ;  and  if  it  is  not  correct, 
then  Christianity  is  a  lie.     But  how  does  this  confession  of 
faith  harmonize  with  the  doctrine  that  God  does  not  exist  in 
time  ?     It  is  true  that  Christian  theologians  have  not  been  able 
to  deny  that  God,  in  spite  of  his  extra-temporal  form  of  exis- 
tence, does  hold  some  sort  of  relation  to  temporal  events.     But 
how  can  this  be  affirmed    without    self-contradiction  ?     The 
Christian  must  not  only  hold  that  the  universe  in  some  way 
owes  its  origin  to  God,  but  also  that  it  is  constantly  sustained 
hy  God.     How  can  this  be  unless  God  acts  in  time?     The 
Christian  not  only  believes  that  God's  omniscience  extends  in 
an  eternal  manner  to  all  events  present,  past,  and  future,  but 
that  be  each  day  hears  anew   the  morning  and  the  evening 
prayer.     How  can  this  be  unless  God  perceives  in  time  ?     The 
Christian  believes  not  only  that  God,  by  an  incomprehensible 
eternal  decree,  willed  to  redeem  man,  but  that  he  continually 
wills  the  sama     How  can  this  be  unless  God  wills  in  time? 
The  reasoning  is  exceedingly  simple :  Did  God  hear  me  yester- 
day?   Yes.     Then  he  existed  yesterday.     Does  God  hear  me 
to-day?     Yes.      Then  he  exists  to-day.     And  if  he  existed 
yesterday  and  exists  today,  then  he  exists  in  time.     Else  we 
must  say :  God  acts  in  time,  but  does  not  exist  in  time.    He 
created  man  a  certain  number  of  years  ago,  but  he  did  not 
exist  at  that  time ;  he  will  in  the  future  renovate  the  world, 
hut  he  will  not  then  be  existent.     Did  ever  subtlety  perform  a 
naore  daring  feat?     Who,  henceforth,  if  he  allows  this  to  pass 
for  sound  metaphysics,  can  say  that  the  essence  of  the  sacra- 
niental  bread  and  wine  may  not  be  changed  without  involving 
VOL  ixxiv.  17 
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a  change  of  the  qualities?  And  even  if  we  allow  such  Hudi- 
brastic  distinctions  to  pass  unchallenged,  what  have  we  gained  ? 
Simply  the  melancholy  satisfaction  of  knowing  that,  in  having 
rescued  God  from  the  shackles  of.  time,  we  have  removed  him 
entirely  away  from  the  universa  His  omnipresence  is 
obliterated  by  his  eternity.  For  if  God  is  now  nowhere  pres- 
ent, and  at  any  other  time  nowhere  present,  then  he  is  never 
anywhere  present  Truly,  if  this  metaphysical  eternity  were 
practically  believed  in,  every  one  would  be  impelled  to  cry  out 
with  Job,  "  Behold  I  go  forward,  but  he  is  not  there ;  and 
backward,  but  I  cannot  perceive  him ;  on  the  left  hand  where 
he  doth  work,  but  I  cannot  behold  him  ;  he  hideth  himself  on 
the  right  hand  that  I  cannot  see  him." 

This  heathen,  pantheistic  conception  of  God,  which  so  care- 
fully excludes  him  from  all  share  in  the  aifairs  of  his  own  uni- 
verse, is,  moreover,  exposed  to  one  of  the  great  objections 
which  it  makes  against  the  common  view  of  the  Divine  exist- 
ence :  it  limits  God,  and  limits  him  much  more  effectually  than 
the  most  anthropomorphic  view  that  was  ever  held.  For  it 
makes  him  unable  Uyfeel;  it  makes  him  unable  to  know  events 
as  they  are  known  to  us ;  it  keeps  him  from  all  active,  personal 
participation  in  the  affairs  of  the  world.  Carried  out  consist- 
ently, it  makes  him  an  impersonal,  unintelligent  being,  a  mere 
machine — nay  worse,  a  mere  dead,  characterless,  unknown  some- 
thing. And  all  this,  forsooth,  lest  the  notion  may  somewhere 
creep  in  that  God  can  change.  All  this  for  the  sake  of  satisfy- 
ing a  supposed  metaphysical  necessity.  And  what  a  neces- 
sity !  One  that  leads  men  to  involve  themselves  in  an  inex- 
tricable maze  of  contradictions ;  to  abuse  language  to  the  extent 
of  trying  to  pull  up  the  landmarks  which  usage  has  established 
for  the  meaning  of  words;  to  struggle  to  overcome  the  most 
fundamental  laws  of  thought ;  in  short,  to  give  themselves  up  to 
the  wildest  caprice  and  the  utterance  of  the  most  inexcusable 
absurdities.  We  would  not  make  all  the  advocates  of  the  no- 
tion of  a  timeless  existence  directly  responsible  for  the  extrav- 
agances of  the  few;  but  indirectly  they  are  so.  Had  not 
HegePs  predecessors  gone  a  considerable  distance  in  the  misuse 
of  terms,  he  could  never  have  had  the  face  to  go  to  the  utter- 
most extrema    Had  they  not  risen  above  the  realm  of  commocx 
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sense  in  speculating  on  time  and  eternity,  he  would  never  have 
attained  the  dizzy  height  of  nonsense  from  which  he  informs 
his  admiring  followers  that  time  "  is  negativity  in  its  relation 
to  itself,"  and  further,  that  it  is  "  the  existence  [Sein]  which,  in 
that  it  is,  is  not,  and  in  that  it  is  not,  is."^    Had  not  the  old 
heathen  and  early  Christian  idea  of  time  as  being  a  kind  of 
substance  continued  to  modify  the  speculations  of  later  Chris- 
tian philosophers,  we  should  not  in  modern  times  meet  such 
senseless  utterances  as  that  of  Delitzsch,  where  he  says,  "  Tem- 
poral history  is  a  globe,  originating  in  eternity,  moving  towards 
eternity,  permeated  by  eternity,  floating  therefore  entirely  in 
eternity. ''f    If  metaphysicians  are  not  to  become  the  laughing- 
stock of  the  world,  they  must  bear  in  mind  the  fact  that,  how- 
ever many  things  there  may  be  in  heaven  and  earth  that  were 
not  dreamt  of  in  the  old  philosophy,  and  however  desirable  it 
may  be  to  attain  them,  yet  they  cannot  be  reached  by  merely 
playing  with  words ;  and  that  even  if  some  one  were  gifted 
with  an  insight  keen  enough  to  detect  the  mysteries  that  have 
been  hid  from  ages  and  from  generations,  he  would  yet  be  as 
unable  to  reveal  them  as  Paul  was  to  utter  the  unspeakable 
thmgs  of  the  third  heavens — ^and  that  for  the  simple  reason 
that  the  medium  of  communication  must  be  language,  but  that 
language  can  serve  as  such  a  medium  only  in  so  far  as  it  is 
understood,  and  that  it  can  be  understood  only  when  words  are 
used  in  the  sense  which  usage  has  given  to  them.     The  princi- 
ple must  be  respected,  that  the  laws  of  thought  are  in  all  sane 
men  the  same,  and  that  therefore,  if  an  idea  is  clearly  grasped 
by  one  mind,  it  can  be  clearly  presented  to  others.     The  day  is 
gone  by  when  pretensions  to  esoteric  wisdom  can  pass  current 
When  therefore  any  one  claims  that  he  has  a  better  notion  of 
what  eternity  is  than  that  which  the  world  in  general  holds,  we 
have  a  right  to  expect  that  that  notion  will  be  intelligibly  set 
forth.     And  if  in  the  exposition  he  contradicts  himself;  if  he 
implicitly  aflSrms  what  he  explicitly  denies  ;  if  he  utterly  fails 
to  advance  a  luminous  statement,  and  in  the  defense  of  an  ob- 
scure or   unintelligible  one   \ises  bare  assertions  instead   of 
proofe— why,  then,  no  amount  of  learning  or  reputation  can 

^  Ae^khpadie,  §  257.  f  Biblische  Psychobgie,  p.  34. 
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shield  him  from  the  charge,  even  from  laymen  in  philosophy, 
of  "darkening  counsel  by  words  without  knowledge ''   ' 

Our  conclusion  is  not  that  speculation  is  useless,  but  that  its 
abuse  is  useless.  What  we  condemn  in  it  is  the  vaulting  am- 
bition which  o'erleaps  itself  which  in  its  unwillingness  to  con- 
fess the  limitations  of  the  mind,  christens  the  unknown  and 
then  calls  it  known  because  it  has  a  familiar  name.  Nor  do 
we  conclude  that  speculative  and  practical  theology  are  de- 
structive of  one  another.  On  the  contrary,  if  our  strictures  on 
the  particular  tenet  which  we  have  considered  are  founded  in 
truth,  we  may  find  therein  fruitful  indications  that  a  meta- 
physical system  which  does  not  seek  to  know  more  than  can 
be  read  from  the  book  of  consciousness  and  of  revelation  will 
not  need  to  stumble  at  the  supposed  irreconcilability  of  com- 
mon religious  notions  with  the  conclusions  of  a  profound  phi- 
losophy. It  is  only  a  false  alarm  which  warns  us  that  our 
ideas  of  God  and  of  our  relations  to  him,  in  so  far  as  they  ac- 
quire real  and  practical  significance,  must  become  erroneoua 
The  doctrines  of  the  Divine  personality  and  immutability,  and 
of  the  incarnation  and  atonement,  have  been  burdened  with 
imaginary  metaphysical  difficulties.  The  faith  of  many  in  the 
efficacy  of  prayer  and  in  the  reality  of  personal  fellowship  with 
God,  has  been  needlessly  unnerved.  If  Christianity  and  Chris- 
tian experience  are  facts,  then  they  cannot  be  rejected  by  any 
truthful  scheme  of  philosophy.  And  it  would  be  well  if,  in 
systems  of  Christian  theology,  a  fundamental  place  were  more 
frequently  given  to  acknowledged  Christian  truths  rather  than 
to  the  metaphysical,  and  often  questionable,  dogmas  of  so-called 
natural  theology. 
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Article    III  — THE    LAST   WORK    ON    THE   QUDRUN- 

DICHTUNG. 

Die  Eniwickelung  der  Ovdrundichtung  untersucht  von  W.  WlL- 
MANNB,  Lehrer  am  Grauen  Kloster  in  Berlin,     Halle,  187^. 

The  interest  and  pride  which  German  scholars  have  mani- 
fested during  the  last  century  in  the  study  of  the  middle  Ger- 
man poetry,  especially  since  Lachmann,  on  the  occasion  of  his 
'^habilitation^^  at  the  Berlin  University  now  nearly  sixty  years 
ago,  chose  for  the  subject  of  his  thesis  the  Niebelungenlied  and 
applied  to  the  discussion  of  that  poem  the  same  methods  that 
Wolf  had  applied  to  Homer,  has  led  to  the  publication  of  a 
large  body  of  text-books  and  criticisms  of  that  sensuous  and 
realistic  literature.      Of    this  literature    the  most  interesting 
division  is  the  fresh  folk-poems,  founded  on  old  legends  in 
^^hich  one  gets  a  glimpse  of  the  earnest,  true,  beauty-loving,  and 
liero-worshiping  old  Germans.     In  this  body  of  national  folk- 
p)oetry,  the  Niebelungenlied  and  the  Gudrun  are  the  noblest  mon- 
lamentB,  the  Hiad  and  the  Odyssey  of  the  middle  German  clas- 
sics— the  one  full  of  battle  and  storm,  with  a  bad  woman  at  the 
Vx>ttom  of  all  the  tragedy,  in  which  the  godlike  Achilles,  vul- 
nerable but  in  one  point,  is  slain  ;  and  the  other  telling  in  part 
of  the  sea  and  its  dangers  and  celebrating  the  fidelity  of  a  second 
Penelope  amid  trials  and  temptations  not  less  severe  than  as- 
sailed the  great  prototype.     There  is  more  unity  in  the  Niebel- 
ungenliedy  but  a  no  less  genuine  poetry  in  the  Gudrun,     If  its 
heroes  are  less  valiant  and  godlike  than  Siegfried,  its  heroine 
brings  into  prominent  view  those  characteristics  of  woman's 
nature  which  have  since  the  revival  in  art  inspired  the  pencil  of 
pninters,  and  which  no  modem  poem  celebrates  more  fitly  than 
this  German  classic.     The  intricate  confusion  of  this  poem,  of 
which  but  one  manuscript  exists,  and  the  consequent  difficulty 
with  which  it  comes  into  unity  for  the  mind,  are  to  be  regarded 
^  evidences  of  the  strong  hold  which  it  had  on  the  aflfections 
^^  the  people,  and  of  the  temptation,  which  it  presented,  as  a 
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common  store-house  of  beauty  and  incident,  to  those  who  im- 
proved and  recited  the  old  poetry.  It  would  have,  therefore, 
always  attracted  rather  than  repelled  scholars,  if  its  confusion 
had  not  been  so  absolutely  hopeless.  Yet  even  as  it  is,  it  has 
had  many  diligent  students,  and  some  of  the  acutest  scholars 
have  directed  eftbrts  to  its  elucidation.  It  was  a  favorite  of  the 
Grimms,  and  MiillenhoflF,  the  most  learned  of  the  lovers  of  old 
German,  applied  to  it  the  same  criticism  that  his  master  Lach- 
mann  had  applied  to  the  NijAelungenleid.  Within  a  year  or  two 
Herr  Wilmanns,  the  editor  of  an  excellent  edition  of  Waliher 
von  der  Vogelweide,  has  obtained  new  results,  and  if  the  poem 
is  obscured  and  overgrown  in  many  parts  by  the  rubbish  of 
mediaeval  interpolators  and  poetasters,  Herr  Wilmanns  deserves 
at  least  the  credit  of  having  suggested  for  many  of  the  verses 
of  this  poem  a  new  order  and  a  possible  harmony  with  their 
surroundings,  and  of  having  been  the  first  to  introduce  a 
method,  by  which  isolated  beauties  may  become  united  to  form 
organized  parts  of  a  still  imperfectly  organic  whole. 

A  fair  idea  of  Wilmanns*  proceeding  will  be  better  secured 
by  glancing  at  the  work  and  especially  at  the  results  of  his  im- 
portant predecessors  in  the  same  field.  And  here  we  take 
Wilmanns  as  authority. 

Ettmuller,  in  a  volume  issued  in  1841,  attempted  and  believed 
that  he  had  succeeded  in  distinguishing  the  portions  of  the 
poem  which  belonged  to  the  old  genuine  folk -poem  from  the 
work  of  the  frequent  enlarging  and  improving  (?)  poets.  Not 
satisfied  with  assuming  credit  for  a  work  so  praiseworthy  and 
difficult,  he  discovered  that  these  later  improvers  were  four  in 
number,  and  assigned  in  his  notes  to  some  one  of  these  every 
verse  in  the  poem  not  imputed  by  him  to  the  original  author. 

MiillenhoflF,  who  that  year  was  listening  to  Wilhelm  Grimm's 
lectures  on  this  poem,  did  not  find  EttmiLller's  principles  of 
division  and  title  to  discovery  so  obviously  irrefutable  as  Ett- 
miiller  himself  did,  but  judging  that  one  who  claimed  such 
penetration  might  lack  scientific  exactness,  proceeded  to  inves- 
tigate the  poem  himself,  and  denied  subsequently  to  Ettmiiller 
any  knowledge  of  what  an  epic  national  poem  is,  and  advanced 
opinions  of  his  own  in  regard  to  the  poem  that  have  since 
had  weight,  with  the  Lachmann  school,  at  least     He  rejected 
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the  possibility  of  distinguishing  from  one  another  all  the  differ- 
ent interpolations,  and  though  holding  that  the  original  genuine 
part  of  the  Oudrun  is  the  work  of  one  poet,  and  finding  traces 
of  at  le;\3t  three  interpolations,  he  did  not  believe  that  the  poet 
began  with  the  plan  of  working  up  the  entire  legend  and  writ- 
ing one  part  straightway  after  another,  for  no  folk-poem,  he 
would  say,  arises  in  that  way  ;  but  a  poet  rather  composed  one 
part,  and  then  subsequently  another  part,  and  the  dictating  of 
tlie  poem  to  be  written  down  was  undoubtedly  much  later;  and 
thus  the  poem  as  a  whole  is,  in  his  judgment,  a  collection  of 
single  poems. 

In  later  times  there  has  been  less  adherence  to  Miillenhoff's 
view  than  formerly.     Bartsch,  who  has  made  studies  in  nearly 
every  comer  of  the  field  of  early  German,  as  well   as  early 
French,  has  published,  in  the  preface  to  his  edition  of  the  Oxid' 
r^n.  an  earnest  if  not  convincing  defence  of  the  one  author 
tlieory,  and  claims  to  find  in  that  confusion,  which  most  scholars 
Have  recognized,  a  consistent  treatment,  and  is  eloquent  over 
tte  clearness  and  beauty  of  the  combined  impression  of  the 
>vhole.     Wilmanns*  aim  was,  as  he  tells  us,  not  to  analyze  and 
dismember,  as  Miillenhoff  and  Ettmiiller  had  done,  nor,  starting 
from  a  predetermination  to  find  no  need  of  analysis  and  dis- 
crimination, to  exclaim  over  a  oneness  and  symmetry  purely 
subjective,  as  was  the  method  of  Bartsch,  but  to  comprehend 
that  given  in  its  totality.     For  this  work  his  judicial-mind edness 
and  understanding  of  poetry  qualified  him ;  and  he  claims  to 
liave  arrived  at  four  principles. 

First  In  many  passages  the  verses  are  not  arranged  as  the 

poet  intended.     There  was  one  ** worker"  (bearbeiter)  of  the 

Gudrun  l^end  who  composed  numerous  additions,  but  did  not 

sufficiently  indicate  where  they  belong,  and  did  not  even  revise 

the  copy  of  the  enlarged  work. 

Second.  There  must  have  been  at  least  two  versions  of  the 
Oudrun  in  the  genuine  Gudrun  verse.  Many  difficulties  of 
the  poem  can  be  removed  only  by  the  assumption  of  a  union 
of  these  two  versions. 

Third.  The  contents  of  the  original  poetry  rest  upon  a  union 
(contamination*)  of  three  legends ;  those  of  Hilda,  Herwig,  and 

*  The  (German  word  for  the  blending  of  two  or  more  versions. 
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GudruiL  If  the  poet  himself  planned  the  union,  he  must  neces- 
sarily have  projected  and  intended  to  complete  the  entire 
poem. 

Fourth.  A  restoration  of  the  original  poem  is  not  to  be 
thought  o£  What  has  been  published  hitherto  as  genuine 
poems  shows  itself  in  many  passages  to  be  a  combination  of 
elements  of  diflferent  origin. 

Before  proceeding  to  examine  somewhat  the  discussions  of 
Herr  Wilmanns,  it  should  be  stated  that  most  previous  stu- 
dents of  this  poem  have  agreed  in  holding  that  the  first  form  of 
the  poem  as  a  whole  comprehended  but  a  small  part  of  the 
poem,  which  we  have,  and  that  some  of  the  present  stanzas  can 
with  considerable  certainty  be  assigned  to  the  early  and  original 
nucleus.  The  chief  tests  for  distinguishing  the  newer  verses 
are,  as  far  as  form  goes,  two. 

First,  the  rhymes  in  the  caesura  are,  on  evidence  satisfactory 
to  most  scholars,  believed  to  mark  interpolated  verses ;  verses 
that  are  newer  than  a  good  deal  of  the  poem. 

Second,  the  occurrence  now  and  then  of  an  exact  Niebelungen 
verse,  from  which  form  the  Gudrun  verse  so  definitely  and  pe- 
culiarly differs,  that  it  is  not  probable  that  the  transformation 
of  a  genuine  Gudrun  stanza  into  a  Niebelungen  stanza  would 
occur  to  any  improver.  The  older  and  more  familiar  Niebelun- 
gen stanza  would  be  more  likely  to  slip  from  the  pen  of  the 
interpolator. 

Partly  for  the  sake  of  giving  an  impression  of  the  metre,  and 
partly  that  the  want  of  connection  between  successive  stanzas 
and  that  Herr  Wilmanns'  treatment  in  some  parts  of  the  poem 
may  be  noted,  a  translation  of  some  stanzas  is  given.  Here 
are  four  stanzas  in  the  half-lines  of  the  Gudrun  metre,  from  the 
third  or  Gudrun  part  of  the  poem,  the  twentieth  adventure, 
representing  the  efforts  made  by  Hartmuth  and  his  friends,  dur- 
ing Gudrun's  captivity  among  them,  to  secure  for  Hartmuth 
Gudrun's  lova 

987.    Then  also  from  that  country  went  King  Hartmuth ; 
He  guided  to  a  fortress,  Gudrun  the  good ; 
There  must  she  longer  tarry,  than  could  give  her  pleasure ; 
Truly  was  she  homeless,  the  prey  of  need  and  sorrow  without  measure. 
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988.  When  thus  the  noble  maiden,  in  the  fortress  sat 

Where  one  still  hoped  to  crown  her,  the  king  did  order  that 
Thej  all  without  exception,  should  gladly  wait  upon  her, 
So  would  she  forget  no  one,  but  each  reward  with  highest  wealth  and 
honor. 

989.  Then  spake  Gerlind  the  old  one :  I  wonder  when  the  maid 
Around  mj  Hartmuth's  body,  her  tender  arms  will  braid, 
The  joung  and  princely  scion,  so  worthy  her  caressing ; 

His  love  with  perfect  reason,  she  may  regard  as  heaven's  choicest  blessing. 

990.  That  OTerheard  fair  Oudrun ;  the  homeless  maid  did  say, 
For  you,  oh  lady  Grerlind  I  that  were  an  evil  day. 

Were  you  compelled  t'embrace  him  whose  sword  had  slain  your  nearest; 
I  wonder  if  to  serve  him,  could  ever  seem  to  you  of  all  things  dearest 

A  few  following  verses  are  rendered  in  prose. 

991.  Make  no  more  objections  said  the  queen. 

Happily  shall  it  be  ended :  therefore  take  him  at  once— 

I  swear  by  my  head,  that  I  will  ever  reward  thee  for  it, 

And  if  thou  wouldest  be  called  queen,  I  will  willingly  give  thee  my  crown. 

992.  She  spake  in  impatience :  That  I  will  not  wear. 
Thou  durst  not  say  to  me  of  his  great  possessions 
That  I  should  love  the  hero  for  bis  wealth. 

I  hope  not  to  remain  here.    I  long  every  day  to  get  away  from  here. 

993.  The  young  lord  in  the  land,  the  king  Hartmuth, 

Thought  the  speech  a  shame :  it  did  not  please  him  at  all  welL 
He  said,  if  I  am  not  to  win  the  fair  maiden 
The  fair  one  shall  expect  no  favors  from  me. 

994.  Then  the  ug^y  Gerlind  spake  to  ETartmuth, 

The  wise  one  knows  how  to  train  a  misbehaved  child. 

If  you  will  let  me  train  her,  Sir  Hartmuth  I 

I  hope  still  to  effect  it  that  she  check  her  arrogance. 

995.  I  will  of  course  allow  you,  said  Hartmuth  then, 
If  I  myself  cannot  do  it,  that  you  undertake 

To  traiQ  the  maiden  well  for  the  honor  of  you  both. 
She  is  a  stranger  here  in  the  land,  therefore  shall  you  Lady  instruct  her 
kindly. 

^6.    Godrun  the  beautiful,  before  he  went  away. 

The  young  king  left  to  the  training  of  his  mother. 

The  young  queen  took  it  very  sorely  to  heart 

The  instruction  of  Gerlind,  however  given,  she  did  not  let  please  her  at 


This  last  stanza  Herr  Wilmanns  regards,  we  believe,  rightly, 
*8  ^longing  after  the  first  one  rendered.     His  words  on  the 
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passage  are  as  follows :  "  Stanza  987  relates  that  Hartmuth  has 
left  the  country  and  conveyed  Gudrun  to  a  fortress,  where  she 
was  obliged  to  languish  longer  than  was  agreeable  to  her.  In 
the  following  stanza,  which  has  rhymes  in  the  caesuras,  and 
seems  by  the  expression  *sat  in  the  fortress,*  to  be  connected 
with  the  preceding  stanza,  he  recommends  Gudrun  to  the  affec- 
tion of  the  rest,  and  promises  through  her  a  reward  to  those 
who  would  be  kind  to  the  beloved.  In  the  following  strophe, 
also  with  rhymes  in  the  caesura,  Gerlind  inquires  when  Hartmuth 
is  to  be  united  to  Gudrun.  Gudrun  rejects  such  a  suggestion 
with  derision ;  hard  words  are  used ;  Hartmuth  declares  in  his 
impatience  that  he  will  trouble  himself  no  more  about  the 
maiden,  derives,  however,  new  confidence  from  the  words  of 
his  mother,  and  leaves  the  maiden  to  her  training.  The  whole 
passage  is  exceedingly  strange.  How  shall  Gerlind  just  now, 
when  Hartmuth  is  on  the  point  of  leaving  t^e  country,  come  to 
bring  the  wedding  to  discussion.  Of  the  eight  stanzas  [begin- 
ning with  987]  only  two,  989  and  993,  have  nocaesural  rhymes, 
and  one  of  these,  as  has  already  been  shown  [in  an  earlier  dis- 
cussion], has  another  belonging.  987  to  994,  inclusive,  are  in- 
terpolated ;  originally  995  followed  986.  This  (995)  defines 
explicitly  what  in  that  was  given  in  a  general  way.  Gudrun 
suffered  anguish  and  need,  because  Hartmuth,  before  going 
away,  entrusted  her  to  his  mother."  The  above  gives  an  idea 
of  Herr  Wilmanns*  method.  By  a  careful  study  and  compari- 
son of  that  part  of  the  poem  which  refers  to  the  efforts  made 
by  Hartmuth  and  his  family  to  secure  the  love  of  Gudrun  for 
Hartmuth,  after  she  had  been  abducted  and  carried  to  Nor- 
mandy, Herr  Wilmanns  has  proved,  that  either  two  departures 
of  Hartmuth  for  war  during  Gudrun^s  captivity,  and  two  com- 
mittals (one  for  three  and  a  half  years,  and  one  for  seven)  of 
Gudrun  to  his  mother,  the  bad  Gerlind,  must  be  admitted,  or 
that  these  two  absences  are  the  differing  statements  of  two 
"  bearbeiter  '*  respecting  one  single  event  The  latter  is  more 
probable,  as  no  definite  mention  is  made  of  a  second  campaign, 
as  second,  and  Herr  Wilmanns  has  made  out  two  distinct  and 
complete  narratives,  differing  as  to  the  duration  of  the  absence, 
but  in  the  main  features  corresponding  with  each  other.  In 
these  two  accounts  the  order  of  the  stanzas  as  arranged  'by  Heir 
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Wilmanns  migbt  be  regarded  as  in  some  degree  arbitrarily 
determined ;    but  no  one  can  deny  that  it  is  at  least  logical. 
Possibly  it  rests  too  much  in  his  mind  on  the  logic,  which  sug- 
gests the  question  whether  in  an  age  of  such  simplicity  regard- 
ing literary  work  as  must  have  been  the  time  when  the  ampli- 
fications of  this  charming  legend  were  composed,  there  could 
be  any  logical  or  rhetorical  order  not  determined  by  the  natural 
feelings  of  the  actors.      Herr  Wilmanns  seems  to  answer  this 
question  affirmatively,  and  to  suppose  that  the  poet  would,  for 
instance,  arrange  the  reasons  for  Gud run's  rejection  of  Hart- 
muth's  suit  in  an  ascending  gradation.      One  may  accept  the 
order  of  reasons  which  he  assigns,  and  the  poem  for  the  most 
part  indicates,  without  accepting  his  grounds  for  them.     The 
reasons  as  arranged  by  him  are,  first,  the  ill-treatment  which 
sbe  was  receiving  from  Hartmuth  and   his  friends ;   second,  the 
murder  of  her  fathor  and  other  relatives  in  battle  when  she  was 
abducted ;    third,  the  fidelity  of  her  heart  to  her  old  lover, 
Herwig.      Herr  Wilmanns  finds  here  a  climax.      Rather,  one 
would  say,  she  gives  the  nearest  reason  for  refusal  first,  and 
each  succeeding  reason  grows  more  remote  in  time  and  space. 
First,  her  present  suffering,  then  the  murder  of  her  father  on 
the  Wiilpensand  at  the  time  of  her  abduction,  then  her  faithful 
attachment  to  him  whom  before  that  murder  she  loved.      She 
cannot  give  this  last  reason  first,  not  because  it  is  the  weightiest 
(that  is  true  enough),  but  because  to  give  it  first  would  only 
aggravate  the  resentment  which  her  refusal   must  awaken; 
whereas,  after  the  other  two  reasons,  which  are  enough  to  make 
the  union  impossible,  this,  to  her  the  deepest  ground  of  refusal, 
can  be  assigned  and  made  less,  not  more,  prominent,  as  Herr 
Wilmanns  implies.     What  would  Gadrun  care  for  Herr  Wil- 
manns' climax  in  this  condition  of  affairs  ?     All  her  answer 
must  be  shaped  to  consist,  if  possible,  with  her  own  exemption 
from  additional  suffering.     To  return  from  this  digression,  the 
following  is  a  prose  translation  of  one  account  of  Hartmuth 's 
departure  for  the  war,  which  Herr  Wilmanns  has  educed  from 
the  poem. 

Steaa  986.  Then  departed  from  the  country  Sir  Hartmuth.  He  conducted  to 
*  Covtieti  Oudnin  the  good.  There  was  she  compeUed  to  remain  longer  than  was 
^  ^1i|in'i  wOL    She  suffered  there  great  sorrow  and  hardship. 
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995.  The  beautiful  Oudrun,  before  that  he  went  awaj,  the  young  king  left  to 
the  training  of  hia  mother.  The  joung  princeea  it  distressed  very  bitterly.  Qer- 
lind's  teaching,  whatever  she  might  do,  she  would  not  let  be  aooeptable  to  herselL 

996.  Then  spoke  the  she^leyil  to  the  beautiAil  maid,  if  thou  will't  not  have  joy, 
thou  must  have  sorrow.  Look  now  on  all  sides,  who  may  avert  it  from  thee. 
Thou  must  heat  my  room  and  must  thyself  stir  up  the  fire. 

999.  Then  spake  the  noble  maiden,  I  have  ability  to  do  that  WhateTer  you 
oommand  me,  I  will  do  it  all,  until  Qod  from  heaven  remove  my  sorrow  from  me. 
Yet  has  the  daughter  of  my  mother  seldom  stirred  the  fire. 

1006.  Then  were  separated  from  one  another  the  beautiful  maidens,  so  that  they 
must  be  for  a  long  time  unfamiliar  to  each  other.  They,  who  with  great  honors 
were  princesses,  they  were  compelled  to  wind  yam.  They  sat  afterwards  in 
unseemly  hardships. 

1011.  Toil,  which  many  despise,  (that  is  very  true,)  this  the  ladies  followed  four 
years  and  a  half,  until  Sir  Hartmuth  out  of  three  campaigns  had  oome  home  to 
his  country.    Still  then  did  these  the  orphans  perform  all  service. 

1024.  When  he  now  had  taken  up  his  abode,  he  ordered  her  to  be  brought  be- 
fore him.  Greriind  the  bad  had  allowed  her  to  wear  no  good  dothes.  Whatever 
the  hero  might  do,  the  maiden  made  vexy  little  of  it  For  she  was  vexy  steadfast 
in  her  virtuous  honor. 

These  stanzas,  in  the  order  given,  make  a  complete  narrative 
of  the  departure  and  return  of  Hartmuth,  and  of  the  priva- 
tions and  toil  of  Gudrun  in  the  interval.  The  order  986,  996, 
996,  997,  1005,  1011,  1024,  (taking  the  stanzas  as  the  manu- 
script gives  them,)  is  one  that  renders  perfect  connections,  but 
leaves  us  in  doubt  how  the  "  bearbeiter  "  and  copyists  could  be- 
come so  hopelessly  confused.  It  must,  however,  be  conceded 
that  995  follows  986  with  much  more  harmony  than  986  fol- 
lowed by  987  can,  on  any  interpretation,  be  made  to  exhibit 
It  is  also  not  to  be  forgotten,  that  by  general  agreement,  987  and 
988,  being  stanzas  with  rhyming  caesuras,  are  interpolations,  so 
that  there  is  a  justification  of  looking  for  a  closer  connection 
than  986  has  with  them.  A  second  narrative  of  these  same 
events,  viz:  Hartmuth*s  departure  and  return,  and  the  occupa- 
tion of  Gudrun  in  the  meantime,  and  the  incidents  immediately 
following  his  return,  is  given  by  Herr  Wilmanns  in  twenty-nine 
stanzas  in  the  following  order :  1000-1008  inclusive,  998, 1019- 
1023  inclusive,  1018-1017  inclusive,  1025,  1027,  1028,  1082- 
84  inclusive,  1029-1031  inclusive,  1048, 1048, 1037, 1040, 1086. 
The  arrangement  here  indicated  gives  also  a  flowing  narrativa 
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Some  of  the  stanzas,  as  for  instance  1026,  do  not  have  that  per- 
fect adaptation,  either  in  the  manuscript  or  in  Herr  Wilmanns' 
arrangement,  that  might  be  desired     In  the  case,  however,  of 
1025  there  is  no  reason  for  doubting  its  genuineness.     In  some 
cases  an  external  occasion  for  the  copyist*s  sequence  is  discov- 
ered by  Herr  Wilmanns,  as  in  the  resemblance  of  the  final 
rhymes  in  1028  and  1034.     After  1028  the  copyist  may  have 
thought  that  his  last  word  was  the  s6re  ending  1034  instead  of 
1028  and  so  wrote  1029  next  to  1028,  though  it  clearly  belongs 
after  1034,  if  we  may  suppose  1033  and  1034  to  be  early,  and  not 
late,  interpolations.     The  copyist  wrote  on  from  1028,  omitting 
the  three  now  numbered  1032, 1033, 1034,  and  after  transcribing 
1031,  becoming  aware  of  his  error,  inserted  these  three,  which 
will  account  for  their  manuscript  order. 

These  two  complete  narratives  in  the  twentieth  adventure  of 
the  departure  of  Hartmuth  for  war,  and  his  consignment  of 
Gudrun  to  his  mother  for  training,  perhaps  first  suggested  to 
Herr  Wilmanns  the  theory  of  at  least  two  early  versions  of  the 
incidents  that  compose  the  Gudrun  legend  and  of  the  "  contam- 
ination "*  of  these  two  in  the  poem,  as  we  have  it     Certainly 
a  "  contamination  "  of  two  accounts  would  seem  far  more  likely 
than  an  interpolation,  if  the  latter  must  diverge  from  the  origi- 
nal recital     In  other  words,  an  interpolation  would  not  fly  in 
the  face  of  the  facts  and  order  in  the  poem,  and  if  a  second  ab- 
sence of  seven  years  (either  as  an  interpolation  or  as  a  part  of 
the  original  poem)  followed  one  of  three  years  and  a  half,  it 
would  have  been  mentioned  as  a  second  absence.     Besides  (a 
point  which  Herr  Wilmanns  seems  to  have  overlooked),  the  com- 
bining of  these  two  absences  would  result  in  a  total  absence  of 
ten  and  one-half  years,  which  period,   with  an  interval  of 
mach  length,  might  surpass  in  duration  the  stated  period  of  Gu- 
dmn's  exOe.     Attention  is  called  to  another  point  which  Wil- 
manns does  not  notice,  viz :  that  the  second  interval  given,  seven 
yeais,  is  just  twice  as  long  as  the  first,  and  one  may  well  con- 
jecture that  the  second  interval  may  have  been  made  from  two 
wparate  accounts  of  the  first,  which  would  involve,  at  least,  three 
Tenions,  and  for  three  versions  Herr  Wihnanns  finds  in  other 

^Tht  Q«imui  word  "  otmtamination  "  is  in  this  aooount  of  Herr  Wilmannw*  book 
^  vntnailaM,  m  no  Bofl^dah  word  aeems  better  adapted  to  expresa  the  meaning. 
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parts  of  the  poem  good  evidence.     There  is,  then,  in  these  two 
distinct  accounts  good  reason  for  accepting  Heir  Wilmanns* 
mans'  theory  of  a  **  contamination"  of,  at  least,  two  dichtungen. 
But  it  is  not  alone  in  the  twentieth  adventure,  nor  chiefly 
there,  that  evidences  of  such  a  '*  contamination "  are  found. 
Herr  Wilmanns  shows  that  the  twenty-fifth,  which  is  entitled 
**How  Ortrun  and  Herwig  came  to  them,"  that  is,  to  the  ab- 
ducted maidens  Gudrun  and  Hildburg,  while  washing  on  the 
seashore,  points,  perhaps,  still  more  plainly  to  such  a  contami- 
nation.    In  the  opening  of  the  adventure  Gudrun  and  Hild- 
burg see  the  two  messengers  coming  who  are  to  announce  that 
an  army  is  near  to  rescue  them.     Gudrun,  in  her  joy,  stops 
washing.     Hildburg  goes  on  with  her  work.     Towards  night 
they  return,  Hildburg  with  her  clean  linen,  but  Gudrun  empty- 
handed.     Naturally  Gerlind  should  observe  at  once  that  Gud- 
run has  no  clothes  and  inquire  of  her  first  about  that    But  six 
stanzas,  1274-1279,  follow,  which  describe  Gerlind  as  scolding 
them  for  coming  home  late,  and  for  talking  with  strange  men, 
and  as  at  last  irritated  by  Gudrun 's  replies,  and  threatening 
punishment      Then  comes  a  stanza,  1280,  in  which  Gerlind 
asks  for  the  clothes  which  they  were  sent  out  to  wash,  and  ac- 
cuses Gudrun  of  idleness.     1274-1279  inclusive  follow  one  an- 
other in  perfect  order.     On  the  other  hand,  1280  clearly  belongs 
immediately  after  1278.     It  is  the  natural  order,  and  such  an 
interruption  of  the  narrative  as  are  1274-79  would  never  occur 
to  any  interpolator.     Besides,  these  stanzas  have  no  fitting  con- 
nections in  the  narrative,  either  at  the  beginning  or  the  end. 
1279  goes,  in  its  embrace,  beyond  1281.     1274  goes  back  of 
1273.     It  is  not  a  part  of  the  same  version,  to  which  1273  and 
1280,  the  immediately  preceding  and  immediately  following 
verses,  belong.     1274-79  cannot  be  an  interpolation,  for  it  is  an 
entirely  diflFerent  presentation  of  the  encounter  of  the  old  wo- 
man, Gerlind,  with  her  two  victims.     One  presentation,  called 
by  Herr  Wilmanns  6,  contains  no  intimation  that  Gerlind  has 
seen  the  maidens  conversing  with  Herwig  and  Ortrun  ;  she  ob- 
serves that  Gudrun  has  no  clothes  and  is  angry,  and  in  this  pre- 
sentation some  time  elapses  between  the  arrival  of  the  messen- 
gers and  the  return  of  the  maidens.     In  the  other  (a),  the  old 
woman  has  seen  them  conversing  with  the  strange  men  and 
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blames  tbem  for  that  and  a  tardy  return.  In  this  version,  the  ar- 
rival of  the  messengers  was  towards  evening.  In  1224  the  "  wir 
miissen  scheiden  lassen  "  is  taken  by  Herr  Wilmanns  to  refer  to 
the  end  of  the  day,  and  the  fear  of  the  maidens  that  punish- 
ment will  follow  a  late  return,  so  that,  in  his  judgment,  1224, 
1273,  and  1280  are  written  from  the  same  stand-point.  Gudrun 
escapes  from  the  threatened  punishment  by  promising  at  last  to 
fiivor  Hartmuth's  suit  and  to  accept  him,  whereupon  there  is 
joy  in  the  castle,  and  she  and  her  fellow -prisoners  are  treated, 
for  the  first  time,  with  consideration. 

It  is  almost  impossible,  without  considerable  knowledge  of 
the  poem,  for  one  to  understand  how  much  light  some  of  these 
elucidations  throw  upon  parts  of  the  poem,  especially  in  this 
twenty-fifth  adventure,  and  how  distinctly,  under  Herr  Wil- 
manns' analysis,  the  two  versions  are  here  and  there  revealed,  and 
also  how  clearly  the  work  of  the  "  bearbeiter ''  is  at  many  points 
distinguished  from  the  old  versions. 

At  the  risk  of  not  being  perfectly  intelligible  to  all  readers, 
two  or  three  additional  pages  of  Herr  Wilmanns'  discussion  of 
the  twenty-fifth  adventure  are  here  given.     After  Gudrun  has 
announced  her  willingness  to  accept  Hartmuth,  because  the 
messengers  have  told  her  that  Herwig's  army  shall  to-morrow 
rescue  her,  she  prepares  for  the  feast  that  is  now  appointed  for 
her.    "When  Gudrun  and  her  fellow-prisoners  have  bathed 
and  adorned  themselves  for  the  feast,  Gerlind  and  Ortrun  come 
to  them  to  pass  the  evening  in  cheerful  talk  over  food  and  wine. 
The  conversation   between   Ortrun  and   Gudrun   closes  with 
stanza  1311.     In  stanza  1315  Gerlind  calls  on  them  to  part. 
Between  1311  and  1315  stand  now  three  stanzas,  in  which  Gud- 
run turns  to  Hartmuth ;  he  must  summon  his  relatives  to  court ; 
if  his  land  should  then  have  peace,  she  will  show  herself  openly 
by  hiin  as  queen.     The  true  sense  of  her  words  must  remain 
concealed  from  Hartmuth.     He  regards  her  promise  as  an  un- 
reserved declaration,  while  she  makes  it  dependent  on  a  condi- 
tion, which  she  knows  can  not  exist     A  third  stanza,  which 
gives  as  a  reason  for  the  two  preceding  that  Gudrun  wished  to 
weaken  the  power  of  Hartmuth  by  the  sending  of  messengers, 
hardly  belongs  to  the  same  composer,  but  to  an  improver,  who 
doea  not  refine  with  the  very  best  taste.     All  these  stanzas  take 
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a  remarkable  position.  That  they  do  not  stand  in  connection, 
either  with  the  preceding  or  the  following,  no  one  will  deny. 
But  the  want  of  a  connection  is  not  the  only  want  For  the 
demand  which  Gudrun  expresses  in  1312,  the  proper  place 
would  be  where  Hartmuth  comes  first  to  greet  her  as  his  brida 
In  the  conversation  between  her  and  Ortrun  nothing  leads  to 
this  demand  ;  indeed,  one  is  not  even  justified  in  holding  that 
he  (Hartmuth)  is  present  Still  more  disturbing  is  the  connec- 
tion between  1815  and  1816.  Gerlind  turns  to  her  daughter 
(Ortrun), 

'  dear  daughter  mine 
Now  must  je  part,  but  when  it  is  morning 
Ye  can  be  with  one  another  again  with  fitness.' 

Then  she  bowed  to  Gudrun  and  asked  God  to  be  her  pro- 
tector. Away  went  then,  who  should  one  expect?  Ortrun  evi- 
dently, or  Gerlind.  No !  Away  from  there  went  then  Hart- 
muth, says  the  version.  Of  Ortrun,  to  whom  stanza  1815  is 
directed,  nothing  further  is  to  be  seen,  and  Hartmuth,  whom 
Gudrun  did  not  address,  whom  she  does  not  appear  to  have 
noticed,  goes  away.  "  And  now,"  it  is  further  said,  "  they  ap- 
pointed a  cup-bearer  for  her  and  many  a  seneschal ;  there  was  very 
little  need  to  ask ;  they  ordered  feasts  for  the  noble,  rich  maid- 
ens. With  drinks  and  food  they  cared  diligently  for  the 
wretched  ones  " — and  yet  already  in  1805  the  maidens  have 
feasted  and  bravely  drunk.  The  passage  does  not  get  explana- 
tion from  the  custom  of  the  after- drink.  For,  first,  it  would  be 
here  only  a  continuation  of  the  banquet,  whereas  the  expres- 
sion, they  appointed  for  her  a  cup-bearer,  points  to  the  begin- 
ning, and  then  not  only  is  there  account  of  drinking,  but  also 
of  eating. 

In  the  same  way  as  1812,  1818  point  by  their  contents  to  an 
earlier  time  in  the  evening,  so  does  1316.  Accordingly,  the 
progress  of  the  narrative  is  unsatisfactory  between  1811  and 
1812,  between  1818  and  1815,  between  1816  and  1816.  Stan- 
zas 1812,  1818,  1816  presuppose  other  relations  than  1311  and 

1815.  How  is  that  explained  ?  Again  only  by  the  assumption 
of  a  "  contamination,"  but  by  that  simply  and  completely.  To 
one  version  belonged  1811  and  1815  ;  to  the  other,  1812,  1318, 

1816.  When  Gudrun  and  Ortrun  have  finished  their  conversa- 
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tion,  Gherlmd  advises  them  to  part     When  Hartmuth  has  been 
requested  to  summon  his  relatives  to  the  wedding,  he  goes 
awaj  and  sends  Gudrun  the  retinue  becoming  her  rank.     To 
stanza  1316  join  then  faultlessly  1817,  1318,  1319,  1321,  1322. 
Supposing  now  that  it  has  been  previously  correctly  conjec- 
tured, from  the  tone  of  the  representation,  that  stanza  1320,  to- 
gether with  the  conclusion  of  the  adventure,  are  taken  from  the 
version  6,  1312,  1313,  1316,  and  the  following  must  have  be- 
longed to  version  a     To  this  view  the  plan  of  these  stanzas 
corresponds.     As  Gudrun  in  stanza  1313  conceals  the  truth  and 
yet  intimates  it,  just  so  she  proceeds  in  1277,  where  Gerlind 
calls  her  to  account,  because  of  the  talk  with  the  strange  men. 
The  character  of  Gudrun  is  not  conceived  alike  in  both  ver- 
sions.    In  a,  clever  calculation  appears ;  in  6,  greater  depth  of 
nature  and  a  more  passionate  sensibility.      Corresponding  to 
this,  the  delineation  is  more  elevated,  richer  in  color,  more  ex- 
citing to  the  imagination  and  feelings.      As  she  throws  away 
the  linen,  comes  before  her  tormentor  with  her  hands  in  her 
bosom,  as  she  sits  in  the  room  with  locked  door,  surrounded 
by  her  maidens,  and  the  ugly  Gerlind  anxiously  lurks  out- 
aide,  all  these  are  excellent  pictures,  for  which  the  version  a 
offers  no  compensation." 

From  what  has  been  given  of  the  discussions  upon  the 
twentieth  and  twenty-fifth  adventures,  it  will  be  seen  that  Herr 
Wilmanns'  argument  for  the  "contamination  "  of  two  versions 
is  cumulative,  and  it  will  hardly  be  open  to  doubt  that,  how- 
ever easily  the  indications  from  one  part  of  an  adventure  point- 
ing to  a  "  contamination  '*  might  be  explained  away,  when  so 
many  passages  in  different  adventures  are  found,  whose  incon- 
sistencies, interruptions,  and  discords  vanish  on  a  fair  and  care- 
ful application  of  this  possibility,  the  possibility  rises  to  a 
probability. 

Herr  Wilmanns'  acuteness  in  detecting  the  interpolations 
comes  out  quite  happily  in  the  discussion  of  the  part  of  the 
poem  relating  to  the  abduction  of  Hilda,  Gudrun's  mother ;  for 
she  also  was  carried  off  from  her  home,  but,  unlike  her  daughter, 
was  happily,  and  at  last  with  her  father's  approbation,  married 
to  the  abductor.  A  fair  specimen  of  it  may  be  found  in  his 
i^niaBcs  on  stanza  889,  which  has  been  much  admired  This 
^OL.  xxxiv.  18 
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stanza  gives  the  impression  made  by  Horant's  singing.  Ho- 
rant's  singing  plays  an  important  part  in  the  abduction  of 
Hilda.     The  stanza  is  as  follows : 

"  The  beasts  in  the  forest  let  their  food  stand  untasted.  The  worms,  which 
there  naturally  crept  in  the  grass ;  the  fishes,  which  there  naturally  swam  in  the 
moving  water,  stopped  their  course.    Yes,  he  could  well  use  his  skill" 

Herr  Wilmanns  remarks :  **  On  this  stanza  many  learned  an- 
notations have  been  made;  for  instance,  as  to  whether  the 
wiirme  of  the  second  verse  were  caterpillars  or  other  reptiles, 
but  the  point  close  at  hand  and  important  has  not  been  made 
conspicuous,  although  it  can  hardly  have  escaped  the  notice  of 
the  editors,  viz:  that  in  this  enumeration  of  diflferent  classes  of 
animals,  just  the  birds  are  omitted  whose  mention  would  be 
first  expected.  The  old  poet  had  not  forgotten  them ;  stanza 
389  attaches  itself  to  872,  which  concludes,  *  from  this  (Ho- 
rant's  singing)  the  joyful  notes  of  the  birds  became  silent;* 
then  should  come,  *  the  animals  in  the  forest  left  their  food  un- 
tasted,' and  so  on  ;  that  is  the  good  old  connection.  All  that 
is  related  between  872  and  889  not  merely  does  not  help  the 
story,  but  injures  it  most  perceptibly."  The  order  of  genuine 
old  verses  is  claimed  to  be  in  the  sixth  adventure,  372,  389, 
891,  395,  396,  401,  402,  403,  404,  407,  409,  430,  431. 

Also  in  this  part  of  the  poem  Herr  Wilmanns  believes  in  the 
*'  contamination,"  and  these  last  stanzas,  and  also  the  interest- 
ing episode  of  Wate's  fight  with  Hagen  (the  father  of  Hilda  and 
grandfather  of  Gudrun)  are  assigned  by  him  to  the  dichtung 
6,  in  which  the  messengers  of  Hetel  sent  to  bring  away  Hilda 
appear  not  as  merchants  (which  conception  belongs  to  a),  but 
as  princes,  Wate  and  Horant  Wate,  the  great  warrior  of  the 
poem,  appears  in  neither  version  as  merchant  Fruote  is  the  mer- 
chant By  a  careful  analysis,  Herr  Wilmanns  satisfies  himself  at 
least,  that  a  is  the  older  version,  and  that  b  had  already  been  in- 
terpolated when  united  to  a. 

This  disentangling,  to  one  who  has  so  fine  an  appreciation  of 
harmony  as  has  Herr  Wilmanns,  becomes  fascinating  as  the 
work  goes  on,  and  it  will  not  surprise  us  to  find  that  another 
version  (c)  is  discovered  by  our  author,  and  its  existence i 
maintained  with  great  warmth.  In  the  twenty-eighth  adven- 
ture, Gudrun,  influenced  by  appeals  from  Ortrun,  appears  on 
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a  tower,  and  shouting  to  Herwig,  requests  him  to  put  an  end 
to  the  conflict  and  save  Hartmuth  from  Wate.   In  spite  of  the 
fact  that  on  the  previous  day  Herwig  had  seen  Gudrun  on  the 
shore  and  mutual  recognition  had  taken  place,  her  question  im- 
plies that  she  does  not  know  Herwig,  and  his  reply  is  the  plump 
question,  **  Now  tell  me,  noble  virgin,  what  is  your  name?  "  Any 
one  will  see  that  Herr  Wilmanns  is  right  in  regarding  the  char- 
acter of  this  interview  as  entirely  inconsistent  with  a  knowledge 
of  the  interview  of  the  previous  day.     It  is  also  to  be  noted  that 
the  appearance  of  Gudrun  on  a  tower,  shouting  to  Herwig  and 
inducing  him  to  make  an  effort  to  terminate  the  contest,  and 
save  the  life  of  him  who  had  robbed  his  bride  and  kept  her 
thirteen  or  fourteen  years  in  miserable  exile,  is  after  the  manner 
of  the  court  poetry,  that  sacrifices  much  to  a  woman's  whim,  and 
not  very  probable  as  an  outgrowth  of  the  people's  or  national 
poetry.     Another  touch  of  this  same  poetry  is  where  Herwig, 
in  conflict  with  Ludwig  (Hartmuth *s  father),  at  first  yields,  and 
then  observing  that  Gudrun,  his  betrothed,  sees  him,  is  shamed 
into  a  renewal  of  the  contest     The  inconsistency  between  the 
two  interviews,  the  one  on  the  shore,  and  the  other  in  the  fight, 
and  this  court-poetry  flavor,  apparently  gave  Herr  Wilmanns 
his  first  clue  to  another  '*  dichtung,"  c.    It  seems  clear  that  there 
are  two  versions  in  the  twenty-eighth  adventure,  and  also  cer- 
tain that  one  of  these  versions  is  different  from  either  of  the 
two  established  versions  in  the  twenty-fifth.     The  supposition 
of  a  third  version,  c,  also  accounts  for  some  inconsistencies,  like 
the  superfluous  prophecy  of  the  bird  in  the  twenty-fourth  ad- 
venture ;  so  for  the  participation  of  Ortrun  in  the  fight  on  the 
Wiilpensand,  on  the  ground  that  c  is  a  more  rapid,  more  com- 
pressed narrative.      In  the  view  of  c,  the  recovery  of  Gudrun 
followed  more  immediately  the  abduction,  and  Ortrun,  who,  in 
a  and  b  was  a  mere  child  at  the  time  of  the  fight  on  the  Wiil- 
pensand, and  had  at  least  thirteen  years  in  which  to  grow  be- 
fore the  expedition  of  recovery  was  undertaken,  was  necessarily 
old  enough  to  join  in  the  Wiilpensand  fight,  if  old  enough  soon 
after  to  join  the  expedition.     According  to  Wilmanns,  a  rep- 
waents  in  scanty  fragments  the  oldest  version  of  the  Gudrun- 
Bage,  in  which  all  is  firm  and  original,  the  characters  sharply 
defined,  and  a  fitting  role  assigned  to  each.     In  i,  on  the  con- 
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trary,  while  mucli  is  excellent,  as  the  delineation  of  Gudrun's 
movements  on  learning  that  rescue  is  near,  and  Horant's  secret 
singing  to  Hilda,  and  other  points,  much  is  insipid  and  feebly 
connected.  jB  is,  in  the  judgment  of  Herr  Wilmanns,  the 
youngest  of  the  three  versions,  and  c  the  first  exposition  of  the 
three  myths  united.  That  h  should  be  younger  than  c  is  based 
by  our  author  on  the  greater  deviation  of  the  myths  from  their 
assumed  early  form,  and  of  the  wider  compass  of  the  parts 
uniting  themselves  under  h. 

By  no  means  the  least  interesting,  though  not  the  most 
satisfactory  part  of  these  discussions,  is  that  relating  to  a 
supposed  "  contamination "  of  two  **  sagen "  or  legenda 
One  admits  that  there  are  strange  features  in  Herwig^s  move- 
ments in  the  drama,  as  we  have  it  In  the  first  place,  he  wins 
the  bride  by  brilliant  fighting.  When  he  is  robbed  of  her, 
he  pursues  her  captors,  but  does  not  engage  in  hand-to- 
hand  conflict  with  the  chief  robber,  and  advises  to  stop  the 
fight  at  the  close  of  the  first  day.  In  the  night  Hartmuth  and 
the  Normans  escape,  carrying  off  Gudrun,  and  Herwig  remains 
quite  passive,  and  he  and  his  friends  desist  from  further  pursuit 
After  many  years,  Hilda  originates  an  expedition  for  rescuing 
Gudrun,  and  invites  Herwig  to  join  it,  which  invitation  he  ac- 
cepts, and  going  to  Normandy  rescues  his  arch  enemy,  Hart- 
muth, from  death  at  the  hands  of  his  great  warrior,  Wate.  His 
part  in  the  movements  seems  very  subordinate  for  an  old 
legend,  when  one  remembers  that  he  is  the  chief  person 
wronged.  Herr  Wilmanns  accounts  for  these  strange  features 
by  the  "contamination "  of  two  "  sagen "  or  legends,  which  he 
cftlls  the  Herwigsaga  and  the  Gudrunsaga,  and  which  he 
evolves  fix)m  a  comparison  of  the  main  features  of  our  story 
with  those  of  a  ballad,  still  known,  a  hundred  years  ago  in  the 
Shetland  islands.  These  are  his  features  of  the  Gudrunsaga : 
The  king  of  Hegelingen  loses  his  daughter.  He  pursues  the 
robber,  and,  with  the  greater  portion  of  his  people,  perishes  in  a 
battle  fought  to  regain  her.  His  wife  waits  with  longing  for  a 
new  race  to  grow  up,  in  order  to  rescue  the  daughter  and  avenge 
the  father's  death.     The  expedition  is  successful. 

The  Herwigsaga  is  stated  somewhat  as  follows:  A  sea-king 
sues  for  the  daughter  of  a  mighty  king.     He  wins  her  hand. 
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Before  the  marriage  she  is  carried  off.     He  pursues  the  rav- 
isher  and  kills  him  in  battle.     Without  doubt  these  features  in 
both  sagen  being  assumed  as  proven,  and  a  **  contamination  " 
of  the  two  legends  admitted,  we  have  a  very  good  rationale  of 
the  present  abnormal  features  of  our  story.     But  the  "  contami- 
nation" theory  has  by  this  time  got  very  strong  hold  of  Herr 
Wilmanns,  and  although  one  may  not  deny  that  these  con- 
jectures and  subsequent  ones  are  plausible  and  even  brilliant, 
one  needs  to  remember  that  they  rest  simply  on  what  may  be 
called  subjective  evidence.      For  instance,  where  the  ballad 
from  the  Shetland  islands  is  compared  with  our  Herwigsaga, 
and  a  similarity  established  up  to  a  certain  point;  but  then  the 
widest  divergence  appears  (in  the  one  story  the  bride  waiting 
thirteen  years  for  deliverance,  or,  assuming  c  for  authority,  but 
a  few  months,  and  then  being  rescued  by  her  fianc^  from  her 
abductor  and  carried  home  to  happy  marriage ;  while  in  the 
other  she  has  become  reconciled  to  her  abductor,  who  is  slain 
by  her  father  and  her  fianc6,  and,  going  home  to  be  married, 
administers  fo  the  guests  at  the  wedding-feast  wine  tinctured 
with  narcotics,  and  carrying  her  father  out  of  the  house  sets 
fire  to  it  and  burns  her  lover  begging  for  mercy) ;  it  seems 
rather  bold  for  Herr  Wilmanns  to  claim  that  the  unlikeness  of 
the  final  denouement  proves  the  identity  of  the  legends.     He 
means,   that   all   depends   on    the   motive,   and  that   in  the 
Herwigsaga  the  original  reason  for  the  postponement  of  the 
marriage  in  both  cases  was  in  the  reluctance  of  the  bride  to 
accept  the  suitor  at  first,  in  her  contempt  of  him  as  an  inferior, 
which  mental  attitude  may  be  said  to  come  to  the  surface  in 
one  stanza  of  our  poem.     But  it  certainly  is  not  the  difference 
of  development,  but  the  underlying  re^c/nftiance,  if  it  exists,  that 
mnst  prove  identity. 

In  Herr  Wilmanns*  view,  to  explain  the  markedly  inconsist- 
ent relations  of  the  characters  in  the  Oudrun  poem  requires  a 
^^contamination"  with  the  Hildensaga,  and  on  the  other  hand 
the  Gudrunsaga  has  produced  a  strong  impression  in  our  poem 
on  the  relations  in  the  Hildensaga.  For  instance,  he  claims 
that  Fruote  is  taken  out  of  the  Hildensaga  (where  he  is  an 
important  envoy  of  Hotel,  in  the  assumed  character  of  a 
^^[^ttchant)  and  carried  over  into  the  Gudrunsaga,  where  he 
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becomes  a  mere  lay  figure.  Inconsistencies  are  thus  explained, 
sometimes  with  surprising  aptness,  but  one  cannot  forget  that 
the  proof  is  mostly  the  aptness.  It  is  less  safe  to  attempt  to 
reconstruct  an  old  myth  from  two  or  three  stories  with  like 
characters  and  to  throw  aside  certain  features  as  deviations 
from  a  hypothetical  germ,  than  by  linguistic  and  metrical  as 
well  as  logical  tests  to  find  the  early  elements  of  an  old  poem. 
The  criteria  are  fewer  and  the  result  must  be  less  satisfactory. 
Herr  Wilmanns  goes  too  far  in  asserting  that  in  the  old  form 
of  the  Gudrun  story,  Hartmuth  fell  by  the  hand  of  Horant 
Can  he  find  any  proof  for  this  except  a  certain  poetical  justice 
in  the  development  of  his  supposed  legend  ? 

A  passage  in  the  Alexanderlied  of  the  parson  Lamprecht  is 
explained  by  Herr  Wilmanns  in  a  new  and  ingenious  way  to 
support  the  theory  of  an  original  independence  of  each  other 
in  these  two,  the  Hilda  and  Gudrun  stories.  His  interpreta- 
tion is  probably  correct,  but  cannot  be  counted  as  a  strong 
argument  for  all  his  hypotheses  in  regard  to  the  myths. 

It  seems  reasonable  enough  to  suppose  that  these  stories 
were  once  distinct,  and  one  must  admit  the  possibility  of  most 
of  Herr  Wilmanns*  explanations,  expressly  if  one  remembers 
the  tendency  of  copyists,  singers,  and  story-tellers  in  such  an 
age  to  enlarge  the  history,  by  comparing  with  it  other  known 
legends,  and  adding  some  ^^ haute  riouveaute^^  at  each  succes- 
sive recital.  But  the  logic  of  a  sharp-sighted  analyst  will  do 
well  not  to  overlook  that,  if  every  inconsistency  is  to  be  ex- 
plained away,  the  liability  to  mistakes  of  memory  on  the  part 
of  so  many  transmitting  minds  must  not  be  forgotten;  and 
this  liability  will  be  found  to  be  an  incalculably  varying  quan- 
tity. 

To  pass  by  the  myth-"  contamination,"  which  may  be  claimed 
as  a  sort  of  necessary  substratum  to  the  whole  theory  of  Herr 
Wilmanns,  but  which  we  prefer  to  regard  (as  far  as  it  concerns 
results  for  our  poem)  as  beyond  our  ken,  no  previous  explana- 
tion of  this  poem  has  so  much  to  commend  it  as  the  supposed 
"contamination"  of  versions.  It  accounts  for  inconsistencies 
which  no  amount  of  interpolation  could  explain.  It  rescues 
also  the  strong  points  of  previous  investigators  without  beingj 
obliged  to  adopt  their  weak  ones.     It  agrees  with  Miillenhoff! 
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in  that  it  keef>s  a  nucleus  of  old  poetry  in  a,  a  larger  nucleus 
in  c,  and  a  still  more  complete  form  in  &,  and  thus  sustains,  in 
part  at  least,  the  tests  of  the  Lachmann  criteria.     It  deviates 
from  Miillenhoff,  in  that  it  does  not  admit  that  the  earliest  ver- 
sion runs  through  all  the  adventures  of  the  poem,  as  we  have 
it,  or  that  the  original  verses  and  songs  of  Miillenhoff  are  them- 
selves other  than  compilations.      It  agrees   with   Bartsch  in 
admitting  that  there  is  a  certain  sort  of  unity  aimed  at  by  the 
'  bearbeiter"  in  the  version  as  we  have  it     It  dissents  from 
him  in  holding  that  the  unity  is  not  attained,  and  that  the 
poem  reveals  in  nearly  every  one  of  its  characters,  and  in 
nearly  every  division  of  each  adventure,  traces  of  bungling  at- 
tempts to  unite  irreconcilables  or  evidences  of  want  of  percep- 
tion.    Under  the  guidance  of  Wilmanns  we  arrive  at  a  point 
not  so  far  from  the  marvelous  of  Ettmiiller  as  was  perhaps 
anticipated.     Some  of  the  results,  that  were  modestly  stated  in 
the  outset,  viz :  disorder  in  the  stanzas,  a  "  contamination"  of 
at  least  two  versions,  and  an  impossibility  of  the  restoration  of 
the  exact  old  poem ;  these  we  may  accept.     But  we  have  some- 
thing beyond  these  in  the  demonstrations  of  the  book.     We 
bave  three  versions;  the  simple,  grand  old  a;  the  extensive, 
I>artly  admirable  and  partly  disappointing  h ;  and  c  earlier  than 
^  ;  the  first  (our  author  believes)  exposition  of  the  three  united 
stories  of  Hagen,  Hilda,  and  Gudrun.    We  have,  besides,  inter- 
f>olation  within  interpolation,  making  at  least  five  hands  whose 
'^^orking  our  author  seea      Ettmiiller  gave  us  no  more  than 
five,  the  old  author  and  four  interpolations,  though  he  did, 
^hat  Wilmanns  does  not  attempt,  assign  every  verse  in   the 
poem  to  one  of  these  five   poetry-makers.      But  how  much 
more  completely  the  supposition  of  a  "contamination"  of  ver- 
^ons  unlocks  the  obscurities  of  this  poem  than  does  Ettmiiller's 
idea  of  an  original  poet  and  four  interpolators !     Such  interpo- 
lators will  find  their  parallel  in  no  literature.     Whereas  if  we 
suppose  two  or  three  versions,  each  one  perhaps  not  without 
interpolations  of  its  own,  and  impute  to  some  prince  a  desire 
to  save  all  of  the  Gudrun  poetry,  that  was  extant  either  in 
memory  or  in  manuscript,  and  imagine  him  to  have  assigned 
to  some  bearbeiter  and  copyist  all  these  versions  and  parts  of 
versions,  we  have  at  least  a  conceivable  hypothesis  to  account 
for  tbe  present  state  of  the  poem. 
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Id  80  thorough  an  investigation  of  the  stanzas  of  this  poem 
Herr  Wilmanns  must  ofteD  review  the  decisions  of  his  teacher, 
Miillenhoflf,  and  often  diflfer  from  him.  Where  Milllenhoff*8 
opinions  rest  upon  purely  linguistic  grounds,  Wilmanns  does  not 
venture  to  oppose  them ;  but  where,  as  for  inst&nce,  on  page  192, 
he  discusses  MilllenhofTs  decision  for  one  order  in  the  old  poem's 
or  version's  description  of  Hartmuth's  encounter  with  Ortrun, 
and  pronounces  for  another,  or,  as  on  page  281,  where  Miillen- 
hofiTs  assertion  that  the  old  poem  ended  with  stanza  1130  is 
doubted,  the  finer  sense  of  harmony  seems  to  belong  to  the  pupil. 
This  discussion  is  remarkable  for  that  comprehensive  sense  of 
order  and  beauty  in  which  many  German  scholars  are  deficient. 
Inconsistencies  in  geographical  belongings,  amplifications  in  the 
numbers  of  warriors,  incongruous  strokes  of  character  in  the 
same  person,  the  gradual  growth  of  Herwig  from  a  landless,  in- 
significant sea-king  in  the  hands  of  **bearbeiter"  to  a  great 
monarch,  echoes  between  different  parts  of  the  poem — such  fea- 
tures as  these,  German  sagacity  has  perhaps  long  since  discov- 
ered, though  never  more  successfully.  But  the  subordination 
of  all  this  critical  scholarship  to  a  constructive  love  of  letters, 
and  the  evolution  from  this  chaos  of  some  light,  calls  for  some- 
thing of  praise.  As  literary  criticism,  few  books  are  so  rich  in 
results  and  few  more  perfectly  unpretentious.  The  characteri- 
zation of  the  poem  at  the  end  of  the  book  is  broad  and  incisive. 
The  style  is  simple  and  clear,  without  SBsthetical  exclamations 
or  artificial  statements.  There  is  now  and  then  a  stroke  of 
quiet  humor,  but,  where  noticing  the  taste  of  the  "bearbeiter" 
for  personal  cleanliness  and  enumerating  several  comical  occa- 
sions on  which  baths  were  taken,  he  adds,  '*  the  poet  knows 
what  is  proper,"  the  humor  is  misplaced.  It  was  the  old  custom 
of  the  German  men,  as  Wackemagel  has  proved,  to  bathe 
frequently. 

There  is  much  still  to  be  done  for  the  poem.  Its  relations  to 
other  middle  German  poetry  ;  the  time  and  place  of  the  origin 
of  the  Gudrunsaga,  a  question  which  Herr  Wilmanns  answers 
possibly  correctly,  but  without  real  evidence,  in  assigning  it.  to 
the  beginning  of  the  eleventh  century  and  the  Danish  supremacy 
in  England ;  the  time  of  its  first  arrival  and  appearance  in  Ger- 
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many  ;*  farther,  where  the  poems,  which  underlie  its  present  form, 
were  composed,  are  among  the  points  for  future  study  which 
Herr  Wilmanns  suggests.  (Bartsch  has  no  diflBculty  in  assigning 
the  poem,  as  we  have  it,  to  some  "  bearbeiter  "  in  Styria  at  the  close 
of  the  twelfth  century.)  For  some  of  the  points  suggested  no 
answer  may  be  possible.  But  a  poem  that  has  so  much  beauty 
of  character  and  expression,  written  in  the  age  of  fermentation 
and  preparation  for  modern  civilization,  a  poem  in  which  the 
notes  struck  are  primitive  and  awaken  echoes  in  every  human 
heart,  and  especially  so  noble  a  monument  of  the  high  German, 
will  not  fail  of  admirers  and  diligent  students.  These  cannot 
afford  to  overlook  BPerr  Wilmanns'  labors.  The  path  to  an  un- 
derstanding of  this  poem  lies  (we  think)  through  the  door  that 
he  has  opened. 

^MtUknhoif,  in  Hdnipta  Zeitachrift  12,317,  makes  the  deduction  from  the  oocnr- 
«iioe  of  the  name  Gudnin  in  upper  Germany  in  various  documents  of  the  eleventh 
cxntorj,  that  the  saga  had  penetrated  thither  and  was  pretty  well  known  there, 
tiM  last  half  of  that  oentury. 


f 
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Article  IV.— LANGLAND'S  VISION   OF    PIERS  PLOW- 

MAN.* 

Though  the  Early  English  Text  Society  has  existed  but  few 
years,  it  has  already  won  the  respect  and  gratitude  of  every 
man  of  letters  who  has  been  familiar  with  what  it  has  tried 
to  do,  or  has  actually  done.  Unlike  many  of  the  book-clubs 
of  Great  Britain,  which  are  practically  nothing  but  associations 
for  the  suppression  of  knowledge,  it  has  been  throughout  true 
to  its  original  aim  of  making,  as  far  as  it  could,  the  treasures 
of  our  early  literature  accessible  to  all.  Its  texts  have  been 
edited  with  scrupulous  care,  and  furnished  at  the  cheapest 
possible  rate.  With  a  single  exception,  every  one  of  them 
is  a  monument  of  the  disinterested  exertion  and  earnest 
enthusiasm  which  have  been,  from  the  first,  conspicu- 
ously manifest  in  the  operations  of  the  society ;  but  in  none 
of  them  have  the  nature  and  value  of  its  work  been  more 
strikingly  exhibited  than  in  its  editions  of  the  poem,  the 
title  of  which  we  have  placed  at  the  head  of  this  Article. 

For  the  Vision  of  Piers  Plowman,  both  as  r^ards  size  and 
character,  is  unquestionably  far  the  most  important  text  which 
has  as  yet  appeared  under  the  auspices  of  the  Society.  Some 
of  the  other  publications  may  be  of  equal  value  to  the  student 
of  the  English  language ;  but  no  other  can  be  said  to  have 
anything  like  the  same  value  to  the  student  of  English 
literature,  or  of  English  history.  There  is  no  other  which 
will  convey  to  modern  ears  so  vivid  an  impression  of  that 
peculiar  method  of  alliterative  versification  which,  once 
universal  among  our  Teutonic  forefathers,  was  swept  away 
by  the  introduction  of  rhyme.  There  is  no  other  which 
brings  into  so  close  and  striking  juxtaposition  high  thoughts 
and  homely  incidents,  which  treats,  almost  in  one  breath,  of 
the  profoundest   problems  which   perplex  the  heart  of  man, 

*  The  Vision  of  WilUam  concerning  Piers  ihe  Plowman.  By  Wtuaau  Lahs- 
LAND.  The  "  Wliitaker  "  Text,  or  Text  0.  Edited  by  the  Bey.  Walter  W.  Skeat. 
Published  for  the  Early  English  Text  Society.    Triibner  ft  Oo.    London,  1873. 
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and  the  most  trivial   details  which  vulgarize  his  life.      It  is 
fortunate   that  a  work,  in   some  respects   so  unique,  and  in 
all  respects  so  important,  should  have   fallen  into  the  hands 
of  an  editor  both  willing  and  competent  to  give  it  the  atten- 
tion it  deserved.      Without  disparaging  in  the  least  the  un- 
selfish and  unpaid  labor  which  has  been  furnished  by  several 
scholars  to  the  publications  of  the  Early  English  Text  Society, 
no  single  work   that  has   hitherto   appeared   seems  to  us  to 
exhibit  anything  like  the  amount  of  conscientious  and  intel- 
ligent care  which  has  been  bestowed  upon  this  one,  the  most 
valuable  of  all.      The  simple  bibliographical  facts  connected 
with  it  are  impressive  of  themselves.     The  work  was  begun 
in  1866,  and    was  completed,  so  far  as  regards   the  text,  in 
1878.     About  forty  manuscripts  have  been  carefully  examined. 
All  of  any  value  have  been  collated,  and  their  variations  of 
reading   noted.      It  is  a   necessary  consequence   of  work  so 
thoroughly  done,  that  a  number  of  new  facts  have  been  brought 
to  light ;    a  number  of  previous  conjectures  have  been  made 
certainties ;  a  number  of  false  statements  have  received,  for  the 
fiftieth  time,  their  quietus ;   but  doubtless  only  to  come  to  life 
again  in   those  perennial  fountains  of  error — school-histories  of 
English  literatura     One  blunder,  in  particular,  which  confounds 
Piers  Plowman,  the  most  important  character  seen  in  the  visions, 
with  the  dreamer  of  the  visions  themselves,  seems  likely  to  live 
as  long  as  the  poem.     The  last  to  repeat  it  is  Taine,  whose 
admirable  work  is  sometimes  a  singular  illustration  of  how  well 
an  able  man  can  write  about  matters  of  which  he  knows  little 
or  nothing. 

In  regard  to  the  poet  himself,  further  investigations  have 
added  but  little  to  the  very  little  which  we  already  knew.  Still 
it  has  been  made  pretty  certain  that  his  Christian  name  was 
William,  and  not  Robert,  as  generally  given ;  and,  on  the  whole, 
it  is  probable  that  the  traditional  surname  of  Langland  is  the 
true  one.  But'in  regard  to  the  poem  itself  our  information  is  now 
rendered  much  more  full  and  exact  It  had  been  long  known 
tbatthe  work  existed  in  two  forms;  it  was  a  conjecture,  in  an 
appendix  to  Price's  edition  of  Warton's  History  of  English 
Poetry,  that  another,  and  probably  an  earlier  form,  had  been 
^ttce  in  circulation.     This  conjecture,  it  has  been  Mr.  Skeat's 
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good  fortune  to  prove  a  fact  It  is  now  made  certain  that  there 
were  three  different  versions  of  the  poem,  and  that  the  additions 
made  to  it  in  the  two  latter  were  the  work  of  the  author  him- 
self. The  original  text,  or  text  A,  taken  from  the  Vernon 
manuscript,  in  the  Bodleian  library  at  Oxford,  appeai'ed,  under 
Mr.  Skeat's  editorship,  in  1867.  It  had  never  before  been 
printed,  and  the  date  of  its  composition  is  assigned,  on  internal 
evidence,  to  the  neighborhood  of  the  year  1862.  In  1868  the 
society  published  the  second  version,  or  text  B,  and  in  1878 
the  third,  or  text  C.  The  additions  made  by  the  poet  in  these 
two  last  were  not  only  great,  but  of  great  importance.  How 
numerous  they  were,  may  be  gathered  from  the  fact,  that  while 
text  A  contains  less  than  twenty-six  hundred  lines,  the  B  and 
C  texts  each  contains  more  than  seven  thousand.  These  two 
later  versions  differ  from  one  another  more  in  character  and 
arrangement  than  they  do  in  length,  the  third  having  only 
about  two  hundred  lines  more  than  the  second.  As  the  com- 
position of  text  C  seems,  from  allusions  contained  in  it,  to  belong 
pretty  clearly  to  the  close  of  the  fourteenth  century,  there  can 
be  little  hazard  in  asserting  that  the  poem  must  have  been 
looked  upon  by  the  author  himself  as  the  great  work  of  his  life, 
and  that  for  a  series  of  years  it  underwent,  at  his  hands,  a  con- 
stant revision,  which  is  of  itself  sufficient  to  explain  most  of  the 
variations  of  the  manuscripts. 

Up  to  a  late  period  the  second  text,  or  text  B,  had  been  the 
only  one  about  which  much  was  generally  known ;  and  we 
are  inclined  to  think  that  a  comparison  of  it  with  the  other  two 
will  convince  most  readers  that  it  is  the  most  perfect  form  of 
the  poem,  though  in  particular  passages  it  may  be  inferior.  Its 
composition  must  have  been  as  late  as  1877,  for  in  it  there  are 
allusions  to  Richard  II,  who  ascended  the  throne  that  year. 
It  may  not  have  been,  and  probably  was  not,  as  Mr.  Skeats 
almost  unqualifiedly  asserts,  much  later  than  that;  though 
after  all,  the  argument  drawn  from  the  fact  that  the  papal  schism 
is  not  mentioned,  can  hardly  be  deemed  a  strong  one,  in  view 
of  the  additional  fact  that  this  is  not  mentioned  in  text  C.  The 
noveltj^  of  that  event  might  indeed  have  worn  off  to  men  engaged 
in  secular  pursuits ;  it  was  too  significant  and  momentous  to 
escape  the  attention  of  a  Christian  poet,  even  after  the  lapse  of 
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twenty  years,  had  it  entered  into  his  original  design  to  speak  of 
it  at  all.  However  that  may  be,  it  is  this  text  of  the  poem 
which  has  been  most  frequently  printed.  Daring  the  great 
religious  revolution  of  the  sixteenth  century,  the  minds  of  men 
were  naturally  directed  to  the  earlier  conflict  which  had  taken 
place  in  the  fourteenth,  and  a  work  inveighing  with  such  bitter- 
ness, and  such  minuteness  of  detail,  against  the  evil  practices  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  clergy,  was  not  likely  to  pass  unnoticed. 
In  particular,  the  famous  prophecy  in  regard  to  the  spoliation  of 
the  monasteries — 

Ac  there  ahal  oome  a  kjng*  and  oonf esse  yon  religiouses, 
And  bete  jow  as  the  bible  telleth*  for  brekynge  of  jowre  reule, 
«  ^  ^  «  •  ^  « 

And  thanne  ahal  the  abbot  of  Abjndoun*  and  alle  his  issu  for  evere 
Have  a  knokke  of  a  kjnge*  and  incurable  the  wounde — 

which  had   been  so  literally  fulfilled,  seemed  to  the  devout 
spirits  of  that  time  to  argue  the  existence  of  something  more  in 
the  writer  than  mere  poetic  inspiration.      The  first  printed 
edition  of  the  poem  was  published  in  1550,  by  Robert  Crowley, 
and  two,  or  perhaps  three,  impressions  of  it  appeared  that  same 
year.     Of  one  of  these,  a  reprint  was  made  in  1561  by  Owen 
Rogers.     During  the  sixteenth  century  the  work  was  both  well 
known  and  popular;  but  when,  in  the  seventeenth,  the  Protes- 
tant sects  had  learned  to  hate  one  another  more  than  they  did 
the  Roman  Catholics,  the  interest  in  the  poem  died  out,  and 
does  not  seem  to  have  been  revived  during  the  following  cen- 
tury.   It  was  not  until  1842  that  this  particular  version  was 
again  printed,  and    then   under  the  supervision  of  Thomas 
Wright,  an  antiquary,  who  has  been  engaged  in  doing  too  many 
things  to  do  any  one  of  them  very  well.     A  second  and  revised 
edition  of  this  appeared  in  1866,  in  a  cheaper  form,  in  John 
Bussell  Smith's  Library  of  Old  English  Authors.    The  text  is  ex- 
cellent, but  the  notes  are  meagre,  and  the  glossary  very  defective 
Md  unsatisfactory.     Besides  these,  the  third  form  of  the  poem 
^aa  published  in  1818  by  the  Rev.  Thomas  Dunham  Whitaker. 
It  was  got  up  in  a  very  expensive  manner,  and  was  printed  in 
black  letter.     At  the  bottom  of  every  page  was  a  paraphrase, 
which  sometimes  explained  the  meaning  of  the  text,  and  some- 
^68  did  not     Its  size  and  costliness,  added  to  the  mistakes 
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made  by  its  editor,  preveDted  it  from  being  ever  much  known 
save  by  name ;  and.  indeed,  it  is  perfectly  safe  to  say  that  all 
previous  texts  are  entirely  superseded  by  those  which  have  now 
been  published  under  the  supervision  of  Mr.  Skeat 

As  a  picture  of  the  social  and  political  condition  of  the 
times,  the  work  is  almost  without  a  rival ;  and  in  this  point  of 
view  it  deserves  far  more  attention  than  it  has  hitherto  re- 
ceived. If  about  the  life  of  the  author  little  is  known,  there 
is  no  such  uncertainty  attaching  to  his  character.  His  person- 
ality is  prominent  on  every  page  of  his  production.  The  Puri- 
tans, as  a  sect,  were  not  in  existence.  But  there  has  never 
been  a  period  when  the  Puritan  element  has  not  been  a  con- 
spicuous factor  in  English  character,  and  a  conspicuous  agency 
in  English  history ;  and  in  his  seriousness,  his  earnestness,  his 
lofty  conception  of  personal  righteousness,  his  aversion  not 
simply  to  sin  but  to  anything  which  might  possibly  lead  to  sin, 
and  not  unfrequently  in  his  intolerance,  Langland  is  a  Puritan 
of  the  Puritans.  The  very  term  sad  man — the  serious  or  grave 
man — by  which,  in  one  or  two  places,  he  caUs  the  righteous 
man,  is  of  itself  suggestive.  This  state  of  mind,  while  it 
sharpened  his  insight  and  added  bitterness  and  point  to  his  in- 
vective, gave  without  doubt  an  unnecessarily  gloomy  coloring 
to  his  views  of  things ;  but,  fortunately  for  our  knowledge,  it 
had  the  eflFect  of  leading  him  to  strengthen  his  statements  by 
describing  minutely  the  things  themselves.  There  was  no 
class  in  the  community  which  was  not  to  a  greater  or  less  ex- 
tent taken  in  hand  by  this  worker  for  reform,  in  whom  patriot- 
ism in  the  highest  sense  of  the  word  was  intensified  by  pro- 
found moral  convictions  and  burning  zeal  for  religion,  pure  and 
undefiled.  It  was,  to  be  sure,  against  the  olei^  that  the 
fiercest  of  his  denunciations  were  levelled.  The  avarice  and 
ambition  of  the  secular  priests ;  the  simony  which  had  turned 
the  house  of  God  into  a  den  of  thieves ;  the  greed  and  glut- 
tony of  the  monks ;  the  idleness  and  dissoluteness  of  the  men- 
dicant friars :  all  these  were  attacked  with  a  violence,  the  effect 
of  which  was  not  lessened  by  the  fact,  made  manifest  in  many 
places,  that  the  poet  still  clung  to  the  old  faith,  or  at  least  had 
not  put  himself  in  opposition  to  it  But  though  he  devoted 
his  chief  denunciation  to  the  clergy,  he  did  not  confine  himself 
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to  them ;  and  in  reading  his  invective,  it  certainly  aflfords  some 
gratification  to  feel  that  if  there  is  no  good  thing  that  is  new, 
there  is  no  bad  thing  that  is  not  old.     No  sharper  attack  can 
be  found  in  the  whole  poem  than  where  Langland  arraigns  the 
dishonest  practices  which  prevailed  among  the  tradesmen   of 
the  time,  the  adulteration  of  liquors,  the  stretching  of  cloth  so 
as  to  make  ten  or  twelve  yards  amount  to  thirteen,  the  use  of 
fraudulent  weights  and  measures ;  and,  it  may  be  added,  there 
is  nothing  which  he  says  of  the  corruptions  current  about  him, 
whether  existing  on  a  grand  or  a  petty  scale,  in  which  he  is  not 
more  than  borne  out  by  the  accounts  which  his  contemporary, 
Gower,  gives  in  his  Vox  Clamantis,     In  these  days,  when  "  the 
fierce  light "  which  the  press  causes  to  beat  upon  every  form 
of  fraud  often  leads  us  to  fear  that  our  own  century  surpasses 
all  others  in  evil-doing,  it  must  be  confessed  that  it  is  some- 
what encouraging  to  find  on  trustworthy  testimony  that  we  are 
far  from  having  the  monopoly  of  the  sin  that  is  going ;  that, 
indeed,  in  corrupt  practices,  for  which  we  have  been  disposed  to 
claim  for  ourselves  the  merit  of  originality  in  the  absence  of 
any  other  kind  of  merit,  we  are  nothing* but  humble  imitators 
of  past  ages.     It  is  no  unreasonable  inference  that  among  the 
lost  arts   of  ancient  times  may  be  included  many  kinds  of 
fraudulent  procedure  which  the  rascality  of  modern  times  has 
not  yet  succeeded  in  reviving. 

Indeed,  the   Vision  of  Piers  Plowman  is  in  its  general  efiect 
a  melancholy  book.     It  is  a  work  such  as  might  have  been  ex- 
pected to  be  produced  by  a  man  of  great  abilities,  of  lofty 
ideas  of  personal  integrity  and  piety,  of  earnest  love  to  his 
country,  who,  however,  had  so  turned  his  thoughts  to  the  con- 
sideration of  those  forces  in  society  which  tended  to  bring  it  to 
ruin,  that  he  had  nearly  lost  sight  of  the  recuperative  forces 
which  were  in  active  operation  upon  the  other  sida      The  state 
of  mind  caused  by  such  warped  views  of  the  social  problems 
which  are  ever  working  their  own  solution  about  us,  is  com- 
inon  enough  in  every  age :  but  in  that  age,  owing  to  peculiar 
^^in^nmstances,    it  had    become  more  general  than   in   most 
T^te  was  a  wide-spread  feeling  that  not  only  was  the  world 
^keder  than  it  had  ever  been,  but  that  the  day  of  its  destruc- 
tion was  at  band.     From  the  point  of  view  of  that  time  the 
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sentiment  was  not  altogether  unwarrantable:  for  there  had 
been  much  to  sober  and  sadden  men's  minds.  For  a  large 
part  of  the  century  the  curse  of  God  had  fallen  upon  western 
Europe  in  its  heaviest  form.  Long-continued  wars  had  deso- 
lated many  of  its  fairest  portions,  had  rendered  recuperative 
industry  impossible,  had  sent  to  early  graves  the  most  vigorous 
of  the  population.  The  frightful  license  of  camps  had  largely 
demoralized  society.  Up  )n  the  heels  of  the  desolation  and 
woe  thus  wrought  followed  a  still  heavier  calamity.  What  the 
sword  had  spared  the  plague  came  to  devour.  Three  times 
did  that  terrible  pestilence,  immortalized  by  Boccacio,  sweep 
through  Europe  and  slay  its  tens  of  thousands,  where  war  had 
slain  its  thousands.  Under  such  circumstances  it  is  no  wonder, 
to  men  keenly  sensitive  to  the  evils  crowding  in  on  every  side, 
with  pictures  of  woe  and  death  ever  before  their  eyes,  that 
every  unusual  event  should  seem  the  direct  warning  of  the 
Almighty  to  a  sinful  world  or  a  direct  judgment  upon  it ;  that 
to  them  the  mystic  visions  of  the  Apocalypse  should  become 
the  most  vivid  of  realities.  The  opening  of  the  seven  seals 
had  been  begun,  the  last  age  of  the  Church  was  drawing  nigh. 
This  feeling,  which  is  found  in  Gower,  which  is  conspicuously 
manifest  in  the  writings  of  Wycliffe  and  his  followers,  from 
which  Chaucer  alone  seems  to  be  thoroughly  free,  shows  itself 
to  some  extent  in  Langland ;  and  at  the  time  when  the  second 
of  his  versions  appeared,  the  changes  through  which  England 
had  passed,  and  the  condition  in  which  he  saw  it,  only  strength- 
ened the  melancholy  forebodings  to  which  he  had  given  utter- 
ance fifteen  years  befora  The  reign  of  Edward  III,  which 
had  opened  so  gloriously,  had  ended  in  disaster  and  gloom. 
The  king,  worn  out  physically  and  mentally,  had  lingered 
along  to  an  old  age,  in  the  character  of  which  there  was  noth- 
ing to  excite  respect,  nothing  indeed  to  preserve  from  the 
severest  censure,  save  the  irresponsibility  that  springs  fix)m 
irrationality.  The  Black  Prince,  the  hope  and  pride  of  the 
people,  had  died  in  his  prima  The  government  was  alter- 
nately in  the  hands  of  warring  factions,  whose  members  may 
have  been  actuated  by  a  desire  to  save  their  country,  but  who 
were  certainly  determined  that  it  should  be  saved  in  their  own 
particular  way  and  by  nobody  but  themselvea     At  this  crisiB 
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a  boy  of  eleven  years  old  mounted  the  throna  Then  it  was 
that  Langland,  with  the  words  of  the  wisest  of  Israel's  mon- 
archs  in  his  mouth,  "  Woe  to  thee,  O  land,  when  thy  king  is  a 
child,"  took  up  again  the  poem  once  completed,  and  drew  in 
detail  that  picture  of  the  social,  political,  and  religious  condi- 
tion of  the  times,  which  in  vividness  and  fullness  is  surpassed 
by  no  other  work  accessible  to  the  student  of  English  history. 
The  events  of  war  and  peace,  the  rise  and  fall  of  parties,  the 
particulars  of  battles  or  of  treaties,  can  always  be  found  re- 
corded in  chronicles  and  State  papers ;  but  he  who  wishes  to 
learn  how  the  England  of  the  latter  half  of  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury thought  and  felt,  how  it  lived  and  moved,  can  find  what 
he  desires  to  know  best,  and  perhaps  only,  in  the  writings  of 
Langland,  Gower,  and  Chaucer. 

Yet  it  must  be  said  that  it  is  only  in  the  first  half  of  the 
poem  that  this  particular  kind  of  importance  attaches  to  the 
work.    The  latter  part  is  to  a  great  extent  taken  up  with  relig- 
ious dissertations  and  discussions,  which  doubtless  had  a  living 
interest  to  the  men  of  that  day.     But  controversy  on  theologi- 
cal topics  has  in   modern  times  so  shifted  its  ground,  that 
much  of  the  long-drawn  allegory  contained  in  the  poem  is  apt 
to  grow  wearisome  to  a  generation  which  does  not  need  to  be 
told  that  holy  living  is  more  essential   to  salvation   than   a 
pilgrimage  to  the  Holy  Land.      True,  from  the  very  design  of 
the  work,  questions  connected  with  religion  were  given  the 
chief  place ;  but  in  the  former  half,  the  half  which  was  first 
composed,  they  are  much  more  largely  intermingled  with  ref- 
erences to  the  social  and  political  condition  of  the  times.     In- 
deed, one  could  not  easily  be  discussed  without  more  or  less  of 
allusion  to  the  other.     The  number  of  manuscripts  still  exist- 
ing show  conclusively  how  great  must  have  been  the  popu- 
larity of  the  poem ;  and  this  popularity  is  of  itself  a  sujQ&cient 
proof  of  the  extent  to  which  religious  questions  had  become 
the  common  subjects  of  thought  and  discourse  during  the  lat- 
ttt  half  of  the  fourteenth  century.     In  particular,  Langland 
"■lakes  perfectly  clear  a  point  which  the  writings  of  his  greater 
contemporary,  Chaucer,  often  suggest     In  that  age,  the  reac- 
^on  against  the  Boman  Catholic  faith  in  some  cases  resulted,  as 
^  kas  80  ofien  since,  not  in  leading  men  to  have  a  reformed 
▼ou  XXXIV.  19 
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faith,  but  in  leading  them  to  have  no  faith  at  alL  This  was 
especially  true  among  the  higher  classes.  They  passed  not 
from  Popery  to  Protestantism,  but  from  Popery  to  infidelity. 
No  close  student  of  Chaucer  can  fail  to  notice  the  tone  of 
skepticism  that  pervades  his  writings;  the  cautiously -conveyed 
contempt  for  ecclesiastical  threatenings ;  the  half-drawn  infer- 
ences from  or  satirical  allusions  to  dogmas  then  deeply 
cherished ;  the  half-hinted  avowal  of  disbelief  as  to  any  know- 
ledge of  the  future  state,  in  such  lines  as  these  : 

His  spirjt  chaungede  hous,  and  wente  ther, 

As  I  cam  nevere,  I  can  nat  tellen  wher. 

Therfore  I  stynte,  I  nam  no  dTvynistre ; 

Of  Boulea  fynde  I  not  in  this  registre, 

Ne  mene  list  thilke  opjnjouns  to  telle 

Of  hem,  though  that  thei  writen  wher  they  dwella 

If  this  be  observable  in  the  writings  of  a  man  upon 
whose  mind  all  questions  connected  with  life  and  destiny 
rested  lightly,  much  more  must  it  have  been  true  of  many 
who,  while  not  sharing  in  the  doctrines  of  Wycliflfe,  shared 
yet  in  his  disgust  at  the  abuses  which  were  perpetrated  and 
the  absurdities  which  were  taught  in  the  name  of  religion. 
Naturally,  the  same  dark  questions,  which  have  always 
perplexed  the  minds  of  men,  were  lifted  into  prominence. 
Here  what  can  only  be  inferred  from  Chaucer  is  directly  stated 
by  Langland.  He  declares  with  great  bitterness  that  noble- 
men, sitting  at  their  tables,  discuss  religious  topics  just  as  if 
they  were  clergymen,  asking  why  the  serpent  was  permitted  to 
deceive  our  first  parents,  what  justice  there  was  in  making  men 
now  living  perish  for  Adam's  sin,  and  by  this  sort  of  talk  lead- 
ing those  who  listened  into  disbelief  In  another  passage  he 
says  it  was  a  custom  of  some  to  discuss  religious  topics  at  meal 
times,  and  in  particular  to  speak  contemptuously  of  the  doc- 
trine of  the  Trinity.  It  does  not  follow,  from  such  passages, 
that  the  reaction  in  the  direction  here  indicated  had  been  great : 
it  is  clear  that  it  amounted  to  enough  to  excite  the  indignation 
and  alarm  of  men  of  fervent  faith. 

It  may  be  thought  strange  that  a  work  so  striking  and  so  in- 
valuable, not  merely  to  the  man  of  letters  but  to  the  historian, 
should  have  fallen  into  so  much  neglect     But  after  all,  the 
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causes  of  this  are  not  far  to  seek.      They  exist  partly  in  the 
nature  of  the  poet's  views,  partly  in  the  nature  of  the  methods 
by  which  he  gave  them  utteranca     In  morbid  feeling,  no  matter 
how  powerfully  expressed,  there  is  never  any  vital  element  of 
perpetuity.      But  besides  this,  there  are  in  the  poem  certain 
defects  which  impair  its  value  as  a  work  of  art      It  is  not  a 
single  vision,  but  a  series  of  visions,  and  these,  though  in  some 
measure  bound  together  by  the  unity  of  a  common  interest,  are 
in  most  respects  entirely  independent  of  one  another.     More- 
over, it  is  an  allegory;  and  though  allegory  was  a  most  popu- 
lar species  of  composition  to  our  forefathers,  it  is  to  modern 
ears  inexpressibly  tiresoma     Not  all  the  wealth  of  imagery 
and  sweetness  of  versification  found  in  the  Fairy  Queen  have 
been  able  to  save  Spenser's  great  work  from  being  so  tedious  to 
the  large  majority  of  even  cultivated  men,  that  few  ever  suc- 
ceed in  reading  it  through.      And  in  the  Vision  of  Piers  Plow- 
man the  allegory  is  not  simply  the  form  in  which  the  poem  as 
&  whole  is  cast,  but  is  frequently  carried  out  into  particulars, 
the  details  of  which  almost  border  on  the  grotesqua     A  strik- 
ing illustration  of  this  can  be  foand  in  Passus  xix  (Text  B  ; 
Passns  xxii,  Text  C),  in  which  Grace,  or  the  Holy  Spirit,  con- 
stitutes Piers  his  plowman,  and  furnishes  him  with  an  outfit,  of 
which  the  following  verses  describe  a  part : 

Grace  gave  Piers  a  tome  *  f oure  gret  oxen ; 
That  on  waa  Luke,  a  large  besto  '  and  a  lowe-chered, 
And  marke,  and  mathew  the  thrydde  *  mjghty  bestos  bothe, 
And  Joigned  to  hem  one  Johan  *  most  gentil  of  alle. 
The  prys  nete  of  Piers  plow  *  passyng  alle  other. 
And  Grace  gave  Pieres  *  of  his  goodnesse,  f oure  stottis, 
Al  that  his  oxen  erjed  *  they  to  harwe  after. 
On  hig^ite  Austyne  *  and  Ambrose  another, 
Qregori  the  greto  derke  *  and  Jerome  the  gode ; 
Thiae  foure,  the  feithe  to  teche  *  folweth  Pieres  tome, 
And  harwed  in  an  handwhile  *  al  holy  scripturOi 
With  two  harwes  that  thei  hadde  *  and  olde  and  a  newe. 
Idett^  veiuB  testamefUum  ei  novum, 

Btit,  after  all,  the  chief  hindrance  to  its  popularity,  even  in 
^^  most  restricted  sense  of  that  word,  lies  in  the  language 
^W£  It  seems  to  us  that  Mr.  Skeat  underrates  the  obscurity 
of  the  phraseology,  and  that  on  this  point  his  own  familiarity 
^th  the  poem  has  had  the  tendency  to  warp  his  judgment 
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Certain  it  is  that  the  ancient  alliterative  verse  had  peooliar 
difficulties  in  its  very  nature.     The  necessity  always  existed  of 
finding  a  number  of  words  beginning  with  the  same  letter ;  it 
was  often  an  unavoidable  consequence  that  to  accomplish  this, 
the  writer  was  obliged  to  resort  to  expressions  little  known. 
The  frequent  appearance  of  terms  used  only  once,  twice,  or 
three  times  in  all,  is  one  of  the  most  formidable  obstacles  to 
the  thorough  comprehension  of  Anglo-Saxon  poetry ;  and  we 
are  confident  that  it  wiU  turn  out  a  far  harder  task  to  the 
ordinary  student  to  master  Langland's  vocabulary  than  that  of 
his  contemporary,  Chaucer.     Certainly  the  very  prevalent  im- 
pression, that  a  far  greater  number  of  words  of  Bomanic  origin 
is  proportionately  employed  by  the  latter  is  very  wide  of  the 
truth ;  though  this  is  an  impression  for  which  scholars  of  some 
repute  are  themselves  responsible.     Mr.  Wright,  in  his  intro- 
duction to  the  Harleian  manuscript  of  the  Canterbury  Tales, 
took  occasion  to  contrast  the  two  poets  in  this  respect,  and 
asserted  that  Langland,  as  more  particularly  representing  the 
feelings  of  the  people,  had  fewer  French  words  than  Chaucer. 
How  any  one  could  have  come  to  such  a  conclusion  after 
having  edited  the  leading  works  of  both  authors,   is  very 
strange ;  that  is,  if  anything  which  a  careless  man  says  or  does 
can  be  considered  stranga     The  incorrectness  of  the  statement 
is  apparent  on  even  the  slightest  examination.     In  feu^t,  Lang- 
land  introduced  or  rather  employed  foreign  words  with  an 
indifference,  not  to  say  recklessness,  which  must  have  made 
life  a  burden  to  the  purists  of  that  time,  if  any  such  there 
were.     Lines  like  these  can  be  found  on  almost  every  page: 

And  that  is  the  prof easioun  appertly  *  that  appendeth  for  Knyg^tee. 

And  portatyf  and  peraant '  as  the  poynt  of  a  nedle. 

In  marchandiae  is  no  mede  *  I  may  it  wel  avowe; 

It  ia  a  permutacioun  apeiilj  *  a  penjworth  for  an  othre. 

But  not  to  speak  of  passages  like  these,  this  poet  of  thi 
common  people,  as  he  is  called,  actually  terms  a  daughter 
JUCf  ft  cave  a  spelonke,  a  feast  a  maurhgeriej  and  uses  many  ot 
words  which  are  not  only  never  heard  in  our  period,  but  ha^ 
never  been  common  in  any  period  of  English  speech.     Wk 
one  considers  that  such  conduct  as  this  would  now  embitr^ei 
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the  lives  of  man j  excellent  men,  and  bring  grief  and  discord 
into  many  happy  homes,  one  cannot  feel  too  grateful  that 
this  poet  belonged  to  the  fourteenth  century  and  not  to  the 
nineteenth. 

A  fourth  part  is  still  to  follow,  and  in  it  will  be  contained 
the  glossary.     That  it  will  be  as  complete  and  as  satisfactory 
in  the  explanation  of  terms  as  the  present  state  of  our  know- 
ledge will  permit,  there  need  be  no  fear.    But  as  the  remoter 
primitives  and  alliances  of  words  are  of  no  particular  interest 
or  value  in  such  a  vocabulary,  let  us  hope  that  it  will  be 
deformed  as  little  as  possible  by  the  adoption  of  the  vagaries  of 
Wedgwood.      This  is,  perhaps,  an  ungracious   thing  to  say, 
nnder  the  circumstances;   but  we  cannot  forget  that  in  the 
introduction  to  his  most  excellent  school  edition  of  the  Pro- 
logue and  first  seven  Passus  of  this  poem,  Mr.  Skeat  has  com- 
mitted himself  to  the  assertion  that  by  &r  the  best  work  on 
derivation  is  Wedgwood's  Etymological  Dictionary.     If  this  is 
I  view  generally  entertained  in  England — which  we  do  not 
believe — it  is  certainly  confined  to  that  country.     Still  any 
error  of  judgment  on  a  point  which  in  this  work  is  of  com- 
paratively   trivial    importance,    ought    not    to    prevent    our 
acknowledging  in  the  fullest  and  frankest  manner  the  debt  of 
gratitude  which  every  student  of  our  tongue  owes  to  the  pres- 
ent editor  for   the  labor,  learning,  and   ability  displayed  in 
famishing  for  the  first  time  complete  and  thoroughly  satisfac- 
tory texts  of  one  of  the  great  classics  of  our  early  literature. 
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Article  V.— ZWINGLTS  THEOLOGY. 

Ulbio  Zwingli  (1484-1581)  repesents  the  first  stage  of  the 
Beformed  Church  in  Switzerland.  He  began  what  Calvin  and 
others  completed.  He  died  in  the  prime  of  life,  a  patriot  and 
martyr,  on  the  battle-field,  when  his  work  seemed  to  be  but  half 
done.  His  importance  is  historical  rather  than  doctrinal  He 
was  the  most  clear-headed  and  liberal  among  the  reformers,  but 
lacked  the  genius,  depth,  and  vigor  of  Luther  and  Calvin. 
He  held  opinions  on  the  sacraments,  original  sin  (as  a  disorder 
rather  than  a  state  of  guilt),  and  on  the  salvation  of  all  infants 
(unbaptized  as  well  as  baptized)  and  the  nobler  heathen,  which 
then  appeared  radical,  dangerous,  and  profane.  He  could 
conceive  of  a  broad  and  free  Christian  union,  consistent  with 
doctrinal  differences  and  denominational  distinctions.  He  was 
a  patriotic  republican,  frank,  honorable,  incorruptible,  cheerful, 
courteous,  and  affabla  He  took  an  active  part  in  all  the 
public  afiairs  of  Switzerland,  and  labored  to  free  it  from  foreign 
influence,  misgovernment,  and  immorality.  He  began  at  Ein- 
siedeln  (1516),  and  more  effectively  at  Zurich  (1519),  to  preach 
Christ  from  the  pure  fountain  of  the  New  Testament,  and  to  set 
him  forth  as  the  only  Mediator  and  all-sufficient  Saviour.  Then 
followed  his  attacks  upon  the  corruptions  of  Rome,  and  the 
Reformation  was  introduced  step  by  step  in  Zurich,  where  he 
exercised  a  controlling  influence,  and  in  the  greater  part  of 
German  Switzerland,  until  its  progress  was  suddenly  checl^ed 
by  the  catastrophe  at  Cappel,  1531. 

Zwingli  and  Luthbb. 

Zwingli  was  scarcely  two  months  younger  than  Luther,  who 
survived  him  fifteen  years.  Both  were  educated  and  ordained  in 
the  Roman  Church,  and  became  innocently  and  providentially 
reformers  of  that  Church.  Both  were  men  of  strong  mind, 
heroic  character,  fervent  piety,  and  commanding  influence  over 
the  people.  Both  were  good  scholars,  great  divines,  and  fond 
of  poetry  and  music.     Both  labored  independently  for  the  same 
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great  cause  of  evangelical  Protestantism — the  one  on  a  smaller, 
the  other  on  a  larger  field.     But  their  endowment,  training,  and 
conversion  were  dififerent.     Zwingli  had  less  prejudice,  more 
practical  common-sense,  clear  discrimination,  sober  judgment, 
self-control,   courtesy,   and  polish — Luther   more  productive 
genius,   poetic  imagination,   overpowering   eloquence,   mystic 
depth,  fire,  and  passion ;  and  was  in  every  way  a  richer  and  stron- 
ger, though  rougher  and  wilder  nature.     Zwingli^s  eyes  were 
opened  by  the  reading  of  the  Greek  Testament,  which  he  care- 
fally  copied  with  his  own  hand,  and  the  humanistic  learning  of 
his  friend  Erasmus ;   while  Luther  passed  through  the  ascetic 
struggles  of  monastic  life,  till  he  found  peace  of  conscience  in 
the  doctrine  of  justification   by   faith  alone.     Zwingli   broke 
more  rapidly  and  more  radically  with  the  Eoman  Church  than 
Lather.     He  boldly  abolished  all  doctrines  and  usages  not  taught 
in  the  Scriptures ;  Luther  piously  retained  what  was  not  clearly 
forbidden.     He  aimed  at  a  reformation  of  government  and 
discipline  as  well  as  theology  ;  Luther  confined  himself  to  such 
changes  as  were  directly  connected  with   doctrine.     He  was  a 
Swiss  and  a  republican  ;  Luther,  a  German  and  a  monarchist. 
He  was  a  statesman  as  well  as  a  theologian  ;  Luther  kept  aloof 
from  all  political  complications,  and  preached  the  doctrine  of 
passive  obedience  to  established  authority.     They  met  but  once 
in  this  world,  and  then  as  antagonists,  at  Marburg,  two  years 
hefore  Zwingli's  death.     They  could  not  but  respect  each  other 
personally,   though  Luther  approached   the    Swiss  with   the 
strongest  perjudice,  looking  upon  him  as  a  fanatic  and  semi- 
infideL     They  came  to  an  agreement  on  every  article  of  faith 
except  the  real  presence  in  the  Eucharist     Zwingli  proposed, 
with  tears,  peace  and  union,  notwithstanding  this  diflference, 
but  Luther  refused  the  hand  of  Christian  fellowship,  because  he 
Diade  doctrinal  agreement  the  boundary-line  of  brotherhood. 

The  Rule  op  Faith. 

Zwingli's  theological  system  was  never  fully  matured.  Nev- 
^heless,  it  contains  in  germ  the  main  features  of  the  Reformed 
Cfeed,  and  in  several  respects  it  was  in  advance  of  the  six- 
^nth  century,  and  anticipated  modem  opiniona  We  present 
^therein its  leading  features. 
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1.  Zwingli  begins  with  the  objective  (or  formal)  principle  of 
Protestantism,  namely,  the  exclusive  and  absolute  authority  of 
the  Bible  in  all  matters  of  Christian  faith  and  practice.  The 
Reformed  Confessions  do  the  same ;  while  the  Lutheran  Con- 
fessions start  with  the  subjective  (or  material)  principle  of 
justification  by  faith  alone,  and  make  this  '^  the  article  of  the 
standing  and  falling  Church."  This  difference,  however,  is  more 
a  matter  of  logical  order  and  relative  importance.  Word  and 
faith  are  inseparable  and  proceed  from  the  same  Holy  Spirit 
In  both  denominations  a  living  faith  in  Christ  is  the  first  and 
last  principle  Without  this  faith  the  Bible  may  be  esteemed 
as  the  best  book,  but  not  as  the  inspired  word  of  God  and  rule 
of  £aith. 

Thb  Dootrinb  of  Pbbdbstination. 

2.  Zwingli  teaches  the  doctrine  of  unconditional  election  or 
predestination  to  salvation  {constiiutio  de  beandis^  as  he  defines 
it,)  and  finds  in  it  the  ultimate  ground  of  our  justification  and 
salvation ;  faith  being  only  the  organ  of  appropriation.  God  is 
the  infinite  being  of  beings,  in  whom  and  through  whom  aU  other 
beings  exist ;  the  supreme  cause,  including  as  dependent  organs 
the  finite  or  middle  causes ;  the  infinite  and  only  good  (Luke 
xviii,  18),  and  every  thing  else  is  good  (Gen.  i,  31)  only  through 
and  in  him.  It  is  a  fundamental  canon  that  God  by  his  provi- 
dence,  or  perpetual  and  unchangeable  rule  and  administmtion, 
controls  and  disposes  all  events,  the  will  and  the  action ;  other- 
wise he  would  not  be  omnipotent  and  omnipresent  There 
can  be  no  accident.  The  fall,  with  its  consequences,  likewise 
comes  under  his  foreknowledge  and  fore-ordination,  which  can 
be  as  little  separated  as  intellect  and  will.  But  God*s  agency  in 
respect  to  sin  is  free  from  sin,  since  he  is  not  bound  by  law, 
and  has  no  bad  motive  or  affection ;  so  the  magistrate  may  take 
a  man's  life  without  committing  murder.  But  only  those  who 
hear  the  Gospel  and  reject  it  in  unbelief  are  fore-ordained  to 
eternal  punishment  Of  those  without  the  reach  of  Christian 
doctrine  we  can  not  judge,  as  we  know  not  their  relation  to  elec- 
tion. There  may  be  and  are  elect  persons  among  the  heathen ; 
and  the  fate  of  Socrates  and  Seneca  is  no  doubt  better  than  that 
of  many  popes. 
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Zwingli,  however,  dwells  mainly  on  the  positive  aspect  of 
Gbd  8  providence — the  election  to  salvation.  Election,  he 
teaches,  is  free  and  independent  It  does  not  follow  faith, 
but  precedes  it  It  embraces  also  infanta  We  are  elected  in 
order  that  we  may  believe  in  Christ  and  be  holy.  Hence  it 
is  preposterous  to  charge  the  doctrine  with  a  dangerous  ten- 
dency to  carnal  security  and  immorality. 

Zwingli  preached  this  doctrine  during  the  Conference  with 
the  Lutherans  at  Marburg  in  1629,  and  elaborated  it  afterwards, 
at  the  request  of  Landgrave  Philip  of  Hesse,  in  a  tract,  De  Provi- 
derUicL  It  was  afterwards  more  fully  and  clearly  developed  by 
the  powerful  intellect  of  Calvin,  who  made  it  the  prominent 
pillar  of  his  theology,  and  impressed  it  upon  the  majority  of 
the  Reformed  Confessions,  although  several  of  them  simply 
teach  a  free  election  to  salvation,  without  sajing  a  word  of  the 
decree  of  reprobation. 

On  this  subject  there  was  no  controversy  among  the  early 
Beformers.      They    were    all   Augustinians.      Luther    heard 
Zwingli's  sermon  on  Providence  in  Marburg,  and  made  no 
objection  to  it,  except  that  he  quoted  Greek  and  Hebrew  in  the 
pulpit     He  had  expressed  himself  much  more  strongly  on  the 
subject  in  his  famous  book  against  Erasmus  (1525).     There 
was,  however,  this  diflference,  that  Luther,  like  Augustine, 
from  his  denial  of  the  freedom  of  the  human  will,  was  driven 
to  the  doctrine  of  absolute  predestination,  as  a  logical  conse- 
quence; while  Zwingli,  and  still  more  Calvin,  started  from  the 
absolute  sovereignty  of  Q-od,  and  inferred  from  it  the  depend- 
euce  of  the  human  will ;  yet  all  of  them  were  controlled  by 
fteir  strong  sense  of  sin  and  free  grace  much  more  than  by 
speculative    principles.      The    Lutheran    Church    afterwards 
dropped  the  theological  inference  in  part — namely,  the  decree 
ofpeprobation-^nd  taught  instead  the  universality  of  the  oflfer 
of  saving  grace;  but  she  retained  the  anthropological  premise  of 
total  depravity  and  inability,  and  also  the  doctrine  of  a  free 
dection  of  the  saints,  or  predestination  to  salvation ;  and  this 
•fterallis  the  chief  point  in  the  Calvinistic  system,  and  the  only 
one  which  is  made  the  subject  of  popular  instruction.     In  the 
I*tttheran  Church,  moreover,  the  election  theory  is  moderated 
^7  the  sacramental  principle  of  baptismal  regeneration  (as  was 
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still  more  the  case  with  Augustine),  while  in  the  Reformed 
Church  the  doctrine  of  election  controls  and  modifies  the  sacra- 
mental principle,  so  that  the  efficacy  of  baptism  is  made  to 
depend  upon  the  preceding  election. 

Thb  Sacraments. 

3.  The  most  original  and  prominent  doctrine  of  Zwingli  is 
that  of  the  sacraments^  and  especially  of  the  Lorcds  Supper, 

He  adopts  the  general  definition  that  the  sacrament  is  the 
visible  sign  of  an  invisible  grace,  but  draws  a  sharp  distinction 
between  the  sacramental  sign  (signum)  and  the  thing  signified 
{res  sacramenti\  and  allows  no  necessary  and  internal  connec- 
tion between  them.  The  baptism  by  water  may  take  place 
without  the  baptism  of  the  Spirit  (as  in  the  case  of  Ananias 
and  Simon  Magus),  and  the  baptism  by  the  Spirit,  or  regenera- 
tion, without  the  baptism  by  water  (for  the  apostles  received 
only  John's  baptism ;  the  penitent  thief  was  not  baptized  at  all, 
and  Cornelius  was  baptized  after  regeneration).  Communion 
with  Christ  is  not  confined  to  the  Lord's  Supper,  neither  do  all 
who  partake  of  this  ordinance  really  commune  with  Christ. 
The  Spirit  of  God  is  free  and  independent  of  all  outward  cere- 
monies and  observances. 

As  to  the  effect  of  the  sacraments,  Zwingli  rejects  the  whole 
scholastic  theory  of  the  opus  operatum^  and  makes  faith  the 
necessary  medium  of  sacramental  efficacy.  He  diff*ers  here  not 
only  from  the  Romish,  but  also  from  the  Lutheran  theory.  He 
regards  the  sacraments  only  as  signs  and  seals,  and  not  strictly 
as  means  or  instrumentalities  of  grace,  except  in  so  far  as  they 
strengthen  it  They  do  not  originate  and  confer  grace,  but  pre- 
suppose it,  and  set  it  forth  to  our  senses,  and  confirm  it  to  our 
faith.  As  circumcision  sealed  the  righteousness  of  the  faith  of 
Abraham,  which  he  had  before  in  a  state  of  uncircumcision 
(Rom.  iv,  11),  so  baptism  seals  the  remission  of  sin  by  the 
cleansing  blood  of  Christ,  and  our  incorporation  in  Christ  by 
feith,  which  is  produced  by  the  Holy  Spirit  In  infant  baptism 
(which  he  strongly  defended  against  the  Anabaptists,  not  in- 
deed as  necessary  to  salvation,  but  as  proper  and  expedient), 
we  have  the  divine  promise  which  extends  to  the  ofi&pring,  and 
the  profession  of  the  faith  of  the  parents  with  their  pledge  to 
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bring  up  their  children  in  the  same.  The  Lord's  Supper  signi- 
fies and  seals  the  fact  that  Christ  died  for  us  and  shed  his  blood 
for  our  sins,  that  he  is  ours  and  we  are  his,  and  that  we  are  par- 
takers of  all  his  benefits.  Zwingli  compares  the  sacrament  also 
to  a  wedding-ring  which  seals  the  marriage  union. 

He  fully  admits,  however,  that  the  sacraments  are  divinely 

instituted  and  necessary  for  our  twofold  constitution  ;  that  they 

are  significant  and  ef&cacious,  not  empty,  signs ;  that  they  aid 

and  strengthen  oar  faith  (**  auxUium  opemque  ad/erunt  fidei "), 

and  so  far  confer  spiritual  blessing  through  the  medium  of 

appropriating  faith.     In  this  wider  sense  they  may  be  called 

means  of  grace.     He  also  gives  them  the  character  of  public 

testimonies,  by  which  we  openly  profess  our  faith  before  God 

and  the  world,  pledge  our  obedience  to  him,  and  express  our 

gratitude  for  mercies  received.     Hence  the  name  eucharist^  or 

ftoiarium  actio. 

The  Lobd's  Supper. 

Concerning  the  Lord's  Supper,  Zwingli  teaches,  in  opposition 
to  the  Romish  mass,  that  it  is  a  commemoration^  not  a  repetition, 
of  the  atoning  sacrifice  of  Christ,  who  offered  himself  once  for 
all  time,  and  can  not  be  offered  by  any  other ;  that  bread  and 
wine  signify  or  represent,  but  are  not  really,  the  broken  body 
Mid  shed  blood  of  our  Lord  ;  that  he  is  present  only  according 
to  his  divine  nature  and  by  his  Spirit  to  the  eye  of  faith  (Jdei 
coniemplatione)^  but  not  according  to  his  human  nature,  which 
is  in  heaven  at  the  right  hand  of  God,  and  can  not  be  present 
every  where  or  in  many  places  at  the  same  time ;  that  to  eat 
his  flesh  and  to  drink  his  blood  is  a  spiritual  manducation,  or  the 
same  as  to  believe  in  him  (John  vi),  and  no  physical  mandu- 
cation by  mouth  and  teeth,  which,  even  if  it  were  possible, 
would  be  useless  and  unworthy,  and  would  establish  two  ways 
of  salvation — one  by  faith,  the  other  by  literal  eating  in  the 
8acrament ;  finally,  that  the  blessing  of  the  ordinance  consists 
^  a  renewed  application  of  the  benefits  of  the  atonement  by 
Ae  worthy  or  believing   communicants,  while  the  unworthy 
receive  only  the  outward  signs  to  their  own  judgment 

He  therefore  rejects  every  form  of  a  local  or  corporeal  presence, 
whether  by  transubstantiation,  impanation,  or  consubstantiation, 
M  contrary  to  the  Bible,  to  the  nature  of  faith,  and  to  sound 
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reason.  He  supports  the  figurative  interpretation  of  the  words 
of  institution  by  a  large  number  of  passages,  where  Christ  is 
said  to  be  the  door,  the  lamb,  the  rock,  the  vine,  etc  ;  also  by 
such  passages  as  Gen.  xli,  26,  27  (the  seven  good  kine  are  seven 
years).  Matt  xiii,  81-87  (the  field  is  the  world;  the  tares  care 
the  children  of  the  wicked  one ;  the  reapers  are  the  angels),  and 
especially  Luke  zxii,  20 ;  1  Cor.  xi,  25  (the  cup  is  the  New 
Testament  in  my  blood).  He  proves  the  local  absence  of 
Christ's  body  by  the  fact  of  his  ascension  to  heaven,  his  future 
visible  return  to  judgment,  and  by  such  passages  as :  "  I  go  to 
prepare  a  place  for  you ;"  "  The  poor  you  have  always  with  you, 
but  me  you  have  not  always ;"  "  I  go  to  my  Father ;"  "  The 
heaven  must  receive  him  until  the  times  of  restitution  of  all 
things."  He  also  paints  out  the  inconsistency  of  Luther  in 
maintaining  the  literal  presence  of  Christ  in  the  sacrament,  and 
yet  refusing  the  adoration ;  for  wherever  Christ  is  he  must  be 
adored. 

I  add  his  last  words  on  the  subject  fix)m  the  Confession  sent 
to  King  Francis  L  shortly  before  his  death :  "  We  believe  that 
Christ  is  truly  present  in  the  Lord^s  Supper ;  yea,  we  believe 
that  there  is  no  communion  without  the  presence  of  Christ 
This  is  the  proof:  "  Where  two  or  three  are  gathered  together 
in  my  name,  there  am  I  in  the  midst  of  them"  (Matt  xviii,  20). 
How  much  more  is  he  present  where  the  whole  congregation  is 
assembled  to  his  honor  I  But  that  his  body  is  literally  eaten  is 
far  from  the  truth  and  the  nature  of  &ith.  It  is  contrary  to 
the  truth,  because  he  himself  says :  "  I  am  no  more  in  the 
world"  (John  xvii,  11),  and ''  The  flesh  profiteth  nothing"  (John 
vi,  68),  that  is  to  eat,  as  the  Jews  then  believed  and  the  Papists 
still  believe.  It  is  contrary  to  the  nature  of  £uth  (I  mean  the 
holy  and  true  faith),  because  &ith  embraces  love,  fear  of  God, 
and  reverence,  which  abhor  such  carnal  and  gross  eating,  as 
much  as  any  one  would  shrink  from  eating  his  beloved  son. .  • . 
We  believe  that  the  true  body  of  Christ  is  eaten  in  the 
communion  in  a  sacramental  and  spiritual  manner  by  the 
religious,  believing,  and  pious  heart  (as  also  St  Chrysostom 
taught).  And  this  is  in  brief  the  substance  of  what  we 
maintain  in  this  controversy,  and  what  not  we,  but  the  truth 
itself  teaches."    To  this  he  adds  the  communion  servioei  which 
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lie  introduced  in  Zurich,  that  his  Majesty  may  see  how  devoutly 
the  sacrament  is  celebrated  there  in  accordance  with  the  insti- 
tution of  Christ  This  service  is  much  more  liturgical  than 
the  later  Calvinistic  formulas,  and  includes  the  '^  Gloria  in 
Ezcelsis,"  the  Apostles'  Creed,  and  responses. 

Closely  connected  wite  the  eucharistic  controversy  are  certain 
Christological  differences  concerning  the  ubiquity  of  Christ's 
body,  and  the  fxymmunicaiio  idiomatum^  which  we  have  no  room 
to  discuss  here. 

Zwjngli's  doctrine  of  the  Eucharist  is  unquestionably  the 
simplest^  clearest,  and  most  intelligible  theory.  It  removes  the 
supernatural  mystery  from  the  ordinance,  and  presents  no 
obstacles  to  the  understanding.  Exegetically,  it  is  admissible, 
and  advocated  even  by  some  of  the  ablest  Lutheran  commen- 
tators (as  Meyer),  who  freely  concede  that  the  literal  interpre- 
tation of  the  words  of  institution,  to  which  Luther  appealed 
first  and  last  against  the  arguments  of  Zwingli,  is  impossible, 
or  if  consistently  carried  out,  must  lead  to  the  Bomish  dogma. 
Philosophically  and  dogmatically,  it  labors  under  none  of  the 
difficulties  of  transubstantiation  and  consubstantiation,  both  of 
which  imply  the  simultaneous  multipresence  of  a  corporeal 
substance,  and  a  physical  manducation  of  Christ's  crucified 
body  and  blood — ^indirect  contradiction  to  the  essential  proper- 
ties of  a  body,  and  the  testimony  of  four  of  our  senses.  It  has 
been  adopted  by  the  Arminians,  and  it  extensively  prevails  at 
present  even  among  orthodox  Protestants  of  all  denominations, 
especially  in  England,  Scotland,  and  America. 

Zwingli  is  no  doubt  right  in  his  protest  against  every  form, 
however  refined  and  subtle,  of  the  old  Capemaitic  conception 
of  a  carnal  presence  and  carnal  appropriation.  (John  vi,  63.) 
He  is  also  right  in  his  positive  assertion  that  the  holy  com- 
munion is  a  commemoration  of  the  all-sufficient  sacrifice  of 
Christ  on  the  cross,  and  a  spiritual  feeding  on  Christ  by  faith. 
But  he  fiJlfl  short  of  the  whole  truth ;  he  does  not  do  justice  to 
the  strong  language  of  our  Lord,  especially  in  John  vi,  63-68, 
coticeming  the  eating  of  the  flesh  of  the  Son  of  Man  (whether 
4w  be  referred  directly  or  indirectly  to  the  Lord's  Supper,  or 
iH>t).    After  all  deduction  of  carnal  misconceptions,  there  re- 
mains the  mystery  of  a  vital  union  of  the  believer  with  the 
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whole  Christ,  including  his  humanity^  viewed  not,  indeed, 
material  substance,  but  as  a  principle  of  life  and  power. 

This  Calvin  felt  Hence  he  endeavored  to  find  a  via  media 
between  Zwingli  and  Luther,  and  assumed,  besides  the  admit- 
ted real  presence  of  the  Divine  Lord,  a  djmamic  presence  and 
influence  of  his  glorified  and  ever-living  humanity,  and  an 
actual  communication  of  its  life-giving  power  (not  the  matter 
of  the  body  and  blood)  by  the  Holy  Ghost  to  the  worthy  com- 
municant through  the  medium  of  faith — as  the  sun  is  in  the 
heavens,  and  yet  with  his  light  and  heat  everywhere  present 
on  earth.  This  theory  passed  substantially  into  the  most 
authoritative  confessions  of  the  sixteenth  century,  and  must 
therefore  be  regarded  as  the  orthodox  doctrine  of  the  Reformed 
Church. 

Obiginal  Sin. 

On  three  other  points — namely,  original  sin,  the  salvation  of 
infants,  and  the  salvation  of  the  heathen — Zwingli  had  peculiar 
views,  which  were  in  advance  of  his  age,  and  gave  great 
oflfense  to  some  of  his  friends  as  well  as  to  Luther,  but  were 
afterwards  adopted  by  the  Arminiana 

4.  The  Reformation  was  bom  of  an  intense  conviction  of 
the  sinfiilness  of  man  and  the  absolute  need  of  a  radical  regen- 
eration. Zwingli  makes  no  exception,  and  describes  the  cor- 
ruption and  slavery  of  the  natural  man  almost  as  strongly  as 
Luther,  although  he  never  passed  through  such  terrors  of  con- 
science as  the  monk  in  Erfurt,  nor  had  he  such  hand-to-hand 
fights  with  the  devil  He  derives  sin  from  the  fall  of  Adam, 
brought  about  by  the  instigation  of  the  devil,  and  finds  its 
essence  in  selfishness  as  opposed  to  the  love  of  Qod.  He  goes 
beyond  the  Augustinian  infralapsarianism,  which  seems  to  con- 
dition the  eternal  counsel  of  God  by  the  first  self-determination 
of  man,  and  he  boldly  takes  the  supralapsarian  position  that 
God  not  only  foresaw,  but  foreordained  the  fall,  together  with 
the  redemption,  that  is,  as  a  means  to  an  end,  or  as  the  nega- 
tive condition  for  the  revelation  of  the  plan  of  salvation.  He 
fully  admits  the  distinction  between  original  or  hereditary  sin 
and  actual  transgression,  but  he  describes  the  former  as  a 
moral  disease,  or  natural  defect,  rather  than  punishable  sin  and 
guilt     It  is  a  miserable  condition  {conditio  miaera).     He  com- 
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pares  it  to  the  misfortune  of  one  bom  in  slavery.  But  if  not 
sin  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  term,  it  is  an  inclination  or  pro- 
pensity to  sin  {propensio  ad  peccandum)^  and  the  fruitful  germ 
of  sin,  which  will  surely  develop  itself  in  actual  transgression. 
Thus  the  young  wolf  is  a  rapacious  animal  before  he  actually 
tears  the  sheep. 

Infant  Salvation. 

5.  Zwingli  was  the  first  to  emancipate  the  salvation  of  children 
dying  in  infancy  from  the  traditional  condition  of  water-baptism, 
md  to  extend  it  beyond  the  boundaries  of  the  visible  Church. 
This  is  a  matter  of  very  great  interest,  since  the  unbaptized 
children  &r  outnumber  the  baptized,  and  constitute  nearly  one- 
half  of  the  race. 

He  teaches  repeatedly  that  all  elect  children  are  saved 
whether  baptized  or  not,  whether  of  Christian  or  heathen 
parentage,  not  on  the  ground  of  their  innocence  (which  would 
he  Pelagian),  but  on  the  ground  of  Christ's  atonement  He  is 
inclined  to  the  belief  that  all  children  dying  in  infancy  belong 
to  the  elect ;  their  early  death  being  a  token  of  God's  mercy, 
and  hence  of  their  election.  A  part  of  the  elect  are  led  to  sal- 
vation by  a  holy  life,  another  part  by  an  early  death.  The 
children  of  Christian  parents  belong  to  the  Church,  and  it  would 
be  "  impious "  to  condemn  them.  But  from  the  parallel  be- 
tween the  first  and  the  second  Adam,  he  infers  that  all  children 
are  saved  from  the  ruin  of  sin,  else  what  Paul  says  would  not 
be  true,  that  *'  as  in  Adam  all  die,  even  so  in  Christ  shall  all  be 
made  alive  "  (1  Cor.  xv,  22).  At  all  events,  it  is  wrong  to  con- 
demn the  children  of  the  heathen,  both  on  account  of  the 
i^estoration  of  Christ  and  of  the  eternal  election  of  Q-od,  which 
precedes  fiEuth,  and  produces  faith  in  due  time ;  hence  the 
absence  of  faith  in  children  is  no  ground  for  their  condemna- 
tion. As  he  believed  in  the  salvation  of  many  adult  heathen, 
be  had  the  less  difficulty  in  believing  that  heathen  children  are 
saved;  for  they  have  not  yet  committed  actual  trangression, 
and  of  hereditary  sin  they  have  been  redeemed  by  Christ  We 
bave  therefore  much  greater  certainty  of  the  salvation  of  de- 
parted infants  than  of  any  adulta 

This  view  was  a  bold  step  beyond  the  traditional  orthodoxy. 
^  Boman  Catholic  Chxuxsh,  in  keeping  with  her  doctrine  of 
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original  sin  and  guilt,  and  the  necessity  of  water-baptism  for 
salvation  (based  upon  Mark  xvi,  16,  and  John  iii,  6),  teaches 
the  salvation  of  all  baptized  and  the  condemnation  of  all  unbap' 
tized  children  ;  assigning  the  latter  to  the  limhus  infantum  on  the 
border  of  hell,  where  they  suffer  the  mildest  kind  of  punish- 
ment, namely,  the  negative  penalty  of  loss  {p<Bna  damni  or 
carentia  beatijuxe  visionis),  but  not  the  positive  pain  of  feeling 
{poena  sensiLs).  St  Augustine  first  clearly  introduced  this 
wholesale  exclusion  of  all  unbaptized  infants  from  heaven — 
though  Christ  expressly  says  that  to  children  emphatically  be- 
longs the  kingdom  of  heaven.  He  ought  consistently  to  have 
made  the  salvation  of  infants,  like  that  of  adults,  depend  upon 
their  election ;  but  the  churchly  and  sacramental  principle 
checked  and  moderated  his  predestination  theory,  and  his 
Christian  heart  induced  him  to  reduce  the  damnation  of  the 
millions  of  unbaptized  infants  in  consequence  of  Adam's  sin  to 
the  mildest  degree  of  punishment.  Inasmuch  as  he  did  not 
extend  election  beyond  the  boundaries  of  the  Catholic  Church 
(although  he  could  not  help  seeing  the  significance  of  such  holy 
outsiders  as  Melchizedek  and  Job  under  the  Old  dispensation), 
he  secured  at  least,  by  his  high  view  of  the  regenerative 
efficacy  of  baptism,  the  salvation  of  all  baptized  infants  dying 
in  infancy.  To  harmonize  this  view  with  his  system,  he  must 
have  counted  them  all  among  the  elect 

The  Lutheran  Creed  retains  substantially  the  Catholic  view 
of  baptismal  regeneration,  and  hence  limits  infant  salvation  to 
those  who  enjoy  this  means  of  grace ;  allowing,  however,  some 
exceptions,  at  least  within  the  sphere  of  the  Christian  Church, 
and  making  the  damnation  of  unbaptized  infants  as  mild  as  the 
case  will  permit  At  present,  however,  there  is  scarcely  a 
Lutheran  divine  of  weight  who  would  be  willing  to  confine 
salvation  to  baptized  infanta 

The  Reformed  Church  teaches  the  salvation  of  all  elect  in- 
fants dying  in  infancy,  whether  baptized  or  not,  and  assumes 
that  they  are  regenerated  before  their  death,  which,  according 
to  Calvinistic  principles,  is  possible  without  water-baptism. 
The  second  Scotch  Confession,  of  1580,  expressly  rejects, 
among  other  errors  of  popery,  ''the  cruel  judgment  against 
in&nts  departing  without  the  sacrament"     Beyond  this  ih^ 
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Confessions  do  not  go,   and  leave  the  mysterious  subject  to 
private  opinion.     Some  of  the  older  and  more  rigid  Calvinistic 
divines  of  the  supralapsarian  type  carried  the  distinction  be- 
tween the  elect  and  the  reprobate  into  the  infant  world,  though 
always  securing  salvation  to  the  offspring  of  Christian  parents, 
on  the  ground  of  inherited  Church  membership  before  and 
independent  of  the  baptismal  ratification ;  while  others  more 
wisely  and  charitably  kept  silence,  or  left  the  non-elect  infants 
—it"  there  are  such,  which  nobody  knows — to  the  uncovenanted 
mercies  of  God.     But  we  may  still  go  a  step  further,  within 
the  strict  limits  of  the  Eeformed  Creed,  and  maintain,  as  a 
pioua  opinion,  that  all  departed  infants  belong  to  the  number 
of  the  elect     Their  early  removal  from  a  world  of  sin  and 
temptation  may  be  taken  as  an  indication  of  God*s  special 
favor.    From  this  it  would  follow  that  the  majority '  of  the 
human  race  will  be  saved.     The  verv  doctrine  of  election, 
which  is  unlimitable  and  free  of  all  ordinary  means,  at  all 
events  widens  the  possibility  and  strengthens  the  probability 
of  general  infant  salvation  ;  while  those  Churches  which  hold 
to  the  necessity  of  baptismal  regeneration  must  either  consist- 
ently exclude  from  heaven  all  unbaptized  infants  (even  those 
of  Christian  Baptists  and  Quakers),  or,  yielding  to  the  instinct 
of  Christian  charity,  they  must  make  exceptions  so  innumera- 
ble that  these  would  become,  in  fact,  the  rule,  and  overthrow 
the  principle  altogether. 

In  the  seventeenth  century  the  Arminians  resumed  the  posi- 
tion of  Zwingli,  and  with  their  mild  theory  of  original  sin 
(which  they  do  not  regard  as  responsible  and  punishable  be- 
fore and  independent  of  actual  transgression),  they  could  con- 
sistently teach  the  general  salvation  of  infants.  The  Metho- 
<li8t8  and  Baptists  adopted  the  same  view.  Even  in  the  strictly 
Calvinistic  churches  it  made  steady  progress,  and  is.  now 
silently  or  openly  held  by  nearly  all  Eeformed  divines. 

Whether  consistent  or  not,  the  doctrine  of  infant  damnation 
w certainly  cruel  and  revolting  to  every  nobler  and  better  feel- 
^^  of  our  nature.  It  cannot  be  charged  upon  the  Bible  ex- 
^t  by  logical  inference  from  a  few  passages  (John  iii,  5 ; 
^k  xvi,  16 ;  Rom.  v,  12),  which  admit  of  a  different  inter- 
P^tion.  On  the  other  hand,  the  general  salvation  of  infants, 
VOL.  xxxrv.  20 
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though  not  expressly  taught,  is  far  more  consistent  with  the 
love  of  God,  the  genius  of  Christianity,  and  the  spirit  and  con- 
duct of  him  who  shed  his  precious  blood  for  all  ages  of  man- 
kind, who  held  up  little  children  to  his  own  disciples  as  models 
of  simplicity  and  trustfulness,  and  took  them  to  his  bosom, 
blessing  them,  and  saying  (unconditionally  and  before  Chris- 
tian baptism  did  exist),  **  Of  such  is  the  kingdom  of  heaven/' 
and  "  Whosoever  shall  not  receive  the  kingdom  of  God  as  a 
little  child,  he  shall  in  no  wise  enter  therein." 

Salvation  op  the  Heathen. 

6.  Salvation  of  adult  heathen.  This  is  a  still  darker  problem. 
Before  Zwingli  it  was  the  universal  opinion  that  there  can  be 
no  salvation  outside  of  the  visible  Church  {extra  ecclesiam  nuUa 
salus).  Dante,  the  poet  of  mediaeval  Catholicism,  assigns  even 
Homer,  Aristotle,  Virgil,  to  hell,  which  bears  the  terrible  in- 
scription— 

**  Let  those  who  enter  in  dismiss  all  hope." 

But  the  Swiss  Reformer  repeatedly  expressed  his  conviction, 
to  which  he  adhered  to  the  last,  that  God  had  his  elect  among 
the  Gentiles  as  well  as  the  Jews,  and  that,  together  with  the 
saints  of  the  Old  Testament  fjx)m  the  redeemed  Adam  down  to 
John  the  Baptist,  we  may  expect  to  find  in  heaven  also  such 
sages  as  Socrates,  Plato,  Aristides,  Pindar,  Numa,  Cato,  Scipio, 
Seneca ;  in  short,  every  good  and  holy  man  and  faithful  soul 
from  the  beginning  of  the  world  to  the  end.* 

*  1^  last  and  fullest  utterance  on  this  subject  occurs  towards  the  dose  of  his 
ExpositAo  Chr,  Fidei^  where,  speaking  of  eternal  life,  he  thus  addressee  the  riniiil^^ 
king:  "  Deinde  sperandum  est  tibi  Tisurum  esse  sanctorum,  prudentium,  fldeliam^^ 
canstantium,  fortium,  yirtuosorum  omnium,  quicunque  a  condito  mundo  fuemnt 
sodalitatem,  coetum  et  contubemium.    Hie  duos  Adam,  redemptum  ao  Bedemj 
torem:  hie  Abelum,  Enochum,  Noam,  Abrahamum,  Isaacum,  Jaoobum, 
Mosen,  Josuam,  Gedeonem,  Samuelem,  Pinhen,  Heliam,  Heliseum, 
deiparam  Virginem  de  qua  ille  prsscinuit,  Davidem,  Esekiam,  Josiam,  Baptist 
Petrum,  Paulum :  hie  Heboulem,  Thsseux,  Sooratbh,  ABiBTmnc,  Axnooi 
NuKAM,  CAMnJiUM,  Oatonbs,  Soipionbs:  hie  Ludovichum  pium  anteoessoresqi 
tuos  Ludovioos,  Philippos,  Pipinnos,  et  quotquot  in  fide  hinc  migrarunt  mai( 
tuos  videbis.    Et  summatim,  non  f  uit  vir  bonus,  non  erit  mens  sancta,  noa 
fldelis  anima,  ab  ipso  mundi  ezordio  usque  ad  eius  oonsummationem,  quern  non 
isthic  cum  Deo  visurus.    Quo  spectaculo  quid  Isetius,  quid  anmoeios,  quid 
honorificentius  vel  cogitari  potent  ?    Aut  quo  iustius  omnes  animi  vires 
mus  quam  ad  huiuscemodi  vitsB  lucrum  ?"    Similar  passages  oconr  in  his 
Commentaries,  and  tract  on  Providence. 
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For  this  liberality  he  was  severely  censured.  The  great  and 
good  Luther  was  horrified  at  the  idea  that  even  **  the  godless 
Numa "  (I)  should  be  saved,  and  thought  that  it  falsified  the 
whole  gospel,  without  which  there  can  be  no  salvation.* 

Zwingli,  notwithstanding  his  abhorrence  of  heathen  idolatry 
and  every  relic  of  paganism  in  worship,  retained,  from  his  clas- 
sical training  in  the  school  of  Erasmus,  a  great  admiration  for 
the  wisdom  and  the  manly  virtues  of  the  ancient  Greeks  and 
Bomans,  and  was  somewhat  unguarded  in  his  mode  of  expres- 
sion.   But  he  had  no  idea  of  sending  any  one  to  heaven  without 
the  atonement,  although  he  does  not  state  when  and  how  it  was 
applied  to  those  who  died  before  the  incarnation.     In  his  mind 
the  eternal  election  was  inseparably  connected  with  the  plan  of 
the  Christian  redemption.  He  probably  assumed  an  unconscious 
Christianity  among  the  better  heathen,  and  a  secret  work  of 
grace  in  their  hearts,  which  enabled  them  to  exercise  a  general 
faith  in  God  and  to  strive  after  good  works.   (Comp.  Rom.  ii,  7, 
10,  14,  15.)     All  truth,  he  says,  proceeds  from  the  Spirit  of 
God    He  might  have  appealed  to  Justin  Martyr  and  other 
ancient  fathers,  who  traced  all  that  was  true  and  good  among 
the  Greek  philosophers  and  poets  to  the  working  of  the  Logos 
before  his  incarnation.    (John  i,  5,  10).  f 

**'Hocsi  yemm  est^  totum  erangelium  falsum  est"    Luther  denied  the  possi- 

Nllty  of  MdTAtion  oatside  of  the  GhriBtian  Ohurch.    In  his  Cakeh,  Mqjorj  Pars  n, 

^  III  (ed.  Bechenb.,  p.  503,  ed.  MQller,  p.  460),  he  says :  *'  Quicunque  extra 

^^bistianitalem  (ansser  der  Ohristenheit)  sunt,  sive  Gentiles  sive  Turcse  sive  Judsi 

^  falsi  eiiam  Christian!  et  hjrpocritaB,  quanquam  unum  tantum  et  yerum  Deum 

*^e  credaot  et  invocent  (ob  sie  gleich  nur  Einen  wahrhaftigen  Gott  glauben  und 

^belen,)  noqtie  tamen  certum  habent,  quo  erga  eos  animatus  sit  animo,  neque 

9^dqiiam  fayoris  ant  gratiie  de  Deo  sibi  pollioeri  andent  et  possunt,  quamobrem 

pmBPsruA  MAiiXNT  IRA  ST  DAMNATiONE  (darom  sie  im  ewigen  Zom  und  Yer- 

imniaa  bleiben).*' 

^  Dr.  Domer,  with  his  usual  fairness  and  fine  discrimination,  vindicates  Zwingli 

miaropreoontations  (Oeach.  d.  Prot  Theoly  p.  284):  "Man  hat  daraus  eine 

^laifhgflltigkeit  gegen  den  historischen  Christus  und  sein  Werk  erschliessen  wollen, 

er  [Zwinf^]  aoch  von  Heiden  sagt :  sie  seien  selig  geworden ;  was  die  Heiden 

nennen,  das  nennen  die  Christen  Glauben.    Allein  er  sieht  in  allem 

TOT  CSiiato  mit  mfmchen  Kirchenvatem  eine  Wirkung  und  Offenbarung 

Logos,  ahne  Jedodi  so  weit  zu  gehen,  mit  Justin  die  Weisen  des  Alterthums, 

nach  dam  Logos  gelebt  haben,  Christen  zu  nennen.    Er  sagt  nur,  sie  seien 

i  4eiii  Tode  aelig  geworden,  &hnlich  wie  auch  die  Kirche  dasselbe  von  den  Y atem 

Ate  Testamenta  annimmt.    Er  konnte  dabei  wohl  dieae  Seligkeit  als  durch 
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During  the  period  of  rigorous  scholastic  orthodoxy  which 
followed  the  Beformation  in  the  Beformed  and  Lutheran 
Churches,  Zwingli's  view  could  not  be  appreciated,  and  ap- 
peared as  a  dangerous  heresy.  In  the  seventeenth  century  the 
Bomanists  excluded  the  Protestants,  the  Lutherans  the  Cal- 
vinists,  the  Calvinists  the  Arminians,  from  the  kingdom  of 
heaven  ;  how  much  more  all  those  who  never  heard  of  Christ? 
This  wholesale  damnation  of  the  vast  majority  of  the  human 
race  should  have  stirred  up  a  burning  zeal  for  their  conversion ; 
and  yet  during  that  whole  period  of  intense  confessionalism 
and  exclusive  orthodoxism  there  was  not  a  single  Protestant 
missionary  in  the  field  except  John  Eliot  and  David  Brainerd 
among  the  Indians  in  the  wilderness  of  North  America. 

But  in  modern  times  Zwingli*s  view  has  been  revived  and 
applauded  as  a  noble  testimony  of  his  liberality,  especially 
among  evangelical  divines  in  Germany,  and  partly  in  connec- 
tion with  a  new  theory  of  Hades  and  the  middle  stata 

Ohrutus  gewirkt  und  erworben  denken  und  hat  dieselbe  jedenfalls  nur  ala  in  der 
QemeinBohalt  mit  Ghristus  bestehend  gedacht  1st  ihm  doch  durch  den  ewigen 
Bathschluss  der  Veradhnung  ChristuB  nicht  bloss  ewiggewias,  Bondem  aach  gegen- 
waitig  iXa  alle  Zeiten.  So  sind  ihm  jene  Heiden  doch  selig  nur  durch  Christos. 
Freilich  das  sagt  er  nicht,  dass  sie  erst  im  Jenseits  sich  bekehren ;  auch  er  schnei- 
det  mit  dem  Diesseits  die  Bekehrung  ab.  Er  lasst  ihre  im  Diesseits  bewahrte 
Treue  gegen  das  ihnen  vom  Logos  anvertraate  Pfnnd  wahrer  Erkentniss  die  Stelle 
des  Glaubens  vertreten.  Aber  es  ist  wohl  kain  Zweifel,  dass  er  sie  im  Jenseits  nir 
Erkentniss  und  Qemeinschaft  Ohristi  gelangend  denkt  Bei  den  Frommen  Alten 
Testaments  fordert  auch  die  Kirche  cu  ihrem  Heil  nicht  eine  bestimmtere  Erkennt- 
niss  Ghristi  im  Diesseits,  die  sie  hdchstens  den  Propheten'  Eusobreiben  k6nnte." 
Ebrard  (in  his  Butory  of  the  Dogma  of  the  Lord^s  Supper,  yoL  ii,  p.  77)  fully 
adopts  Zwingli's  view:  "  Jetact  wird  ihm  wohl  Niemand  mehr  daraus  ein  Yerbre- 
chen  machen.  Wir  wissen,  dass  B6m.  ii,  7 :  *  Denen,  die  in  Behairlickkeit  des 
0utesthuns  naoh  unverg&nglichem  Wesen  TaAOHTBK,'  ewiges  Leben  verheissen  ist ; 
wir  wissen  dass  nur  der  positive  Unglanbe  an  das  angebotene  Heil  weder  hier  noch 
dort  vergeben  wird,  dass  nur  auf  ihn  die  Btrafe  dee  ewigen  Todes  gesetst  ist ;  wir 
wissen,  dass  auf  die  erste  Auf erstehung  der  in  Ghristo  Entachlafenen  noch  eine 
sweita  der  gnuen  ftbrigen  Menschheit  folgen  soil,  die  alsdann  gerichtet  warden 
aoUen  nach  ihren  Werken,  und  dass  im  neuen  Jerusalem  selber  die  Bl&tter  des  Le- 
bensbaumes  dienen  sollen  zur  Genesung  der  Heiden  (Apok.  xzii,  2).  Zwin^^  hat 
also  an  der  Hand  der  heiligen  Sohrift  das  Heidenthum  ebenso  wie  das  Judenlhum 
als  zu  den  orotx^^  tov  K6aftov  geh6rig  (QaL  iy,  1-3)  aogeeehen,  nnd  mit  yoUsm 
Bechte  einen  Socratus  neben  einen  Abraham  gestellt  Ihm  besteht  die  Seligkeit 
darin,  dass  das  ganze  Wunderwerk  der  g6ttlichen  Weltpadagogik  in  seinen 
FrOchten  klar  und  herrlich  yer  den  Blicken  der  erstaunten  Seligen  da  liegt" 
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The  fdture  fate  of  the  heathen  is  wisely  involved  in  mystery, 
and  it  is  unsafe  and  useless  to  speculate  without  the  light  of 
revelation  about  matters  which  lie  beyond  the  reach  of  our 
observation  and  experienca     But  the  Bible  consigns  no  one  to 
final  damnation  except  for  rejecting  Christ  in  unbelief,  and 
gives  us  at  least  a  ray  of  hope  by  significant  examples  of  un- 
covenanted  faith  from  Melchizedek  and  Job  down  to  the  wise 
men  from  the  East,  and  by  a  number  of  passages  concerning 
the  working  of  the  Logos  among  the  Gentiles.    (John  i,  5,  10  ; 
Rom.  i,  19 ;  ii,  14,  15,  18,  19  ;  Acts  xvii,  23,  28 ;  1  Pet.  iii,  19 ; 
iv,  6.)     We  certainly  have  no  right  to  confine  God^s  election 
and  saving  grace  to  the  limits  of  the  visible  Church.     We  are 
indeed  bound  to  his  ordinances  and  must  submit  to  his  terms 
of  salvation ;  but  God  himself  is  free,  and  can  save  whomso- 
ever and  howsoever  he  pleases,  and  he  is  infinitely  more  anx- 
ious and  ready  to  save  than  we  can  conceive. 
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Article  VI— BATTLE  OF  BUNKER  HILL. 

Soke  years  since  Prol  Creasy,  of  University  College,  Lon- 
don, wrote  his  book  on  the  "  Fifteen  Decisive  Battles  of  the 
WorW^  He  does  not  include  the  battle  of  Banker  Hill  in 
that  number,  though  he  does  place  in  his  list  the  defeat  of  Bur- 
goyne,  by  the  Americans,  at  Saratoga.  It  is  tnie,  he  writes  in 
accordance  with  a  certain  standard  or  definition,  which  he  bor- 
rows from  Hallam.  By  that  rule,  a  decisive  battle  "  may  justly 
be  reckoned  among  those  few  battles  of  which  a  contrary  result 
would  have  materially  varied  the  drama  of  the  world  in  all  its 
subsequent  events."  The  idea  of  Prof.  Creasy 's  book  is  an  at- 
tractive ona  The  mind  finds  a  pleasure  in  concentrating  so 
much  of  human  history  around  these  few  hours  of  destiny. 
But  when  one  stops  to  meditate  carefully  upon  the  subject 
he  finds  a  certain  difficulty  in  the  application  of  the  theory. 
In  periods  of  civil  war  or  in  struggles  between  opposing  nations, 
where  the  contest  is  protracted  and  is  marked  by  many  distinct 
and  successive  battles,  it  is  hard,  indeed,  to  tell  which  one  of 
these  should  be  called  decisive,  or  whether  any  one  of  them, 
separated  from  the  others,  can  properly  be  called  so.  Prof. 
Creasy  does  not  choose  the  closing  battle  of  our  revolutionary 
struggle  to  occupy  a  place  in  his  select  list,  and  if  he  had 
taken  the  opening  one,  it  would  certainly  seem  to  many  readers 
as  fit  for  the  place  as  the  one  he  chooses. 

In  truth,  it  often  takes  a  very  long  time  to  tell  what  is  a  great 
and  decisive  historical  event  of  any  kind.  The  landing 
of  the  Pilgrims  at  Plymouth,  a  small  and  humble  affair  in  itself, 
has  been  steadily  growing  upon  the  thought  of  the  world 
for  two  hundred  and  fifty  years,  and  will  doubtless  enlarge  in 
its  proportions  as  time  advancea  When  the  news  of  the  first 
Bull  Bun  battle,  and  its  disastrous  result,  went  through  the 
North,  we  all  sat  down  in  "  sackcloth  and  ashes."  It  was,  per- 
haps, the  most  painful  and  despairing  moment  of  the  war. 
But,  directly  and  indirectly,  that  battle  stands  to-day  as  one 
of  the  important  links  in  the  chain  of  causes  ensuring  the  full 
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and  complete  triumph  of  the  Northern  array.     Looking  back 
over  the  whole  series  of  events,  during  the  four  years'  struggle, 
we  could  better  spare  many  victories  than  that  defeat     Prof. 
Creasy  would  seem,  by  general  consent,  to  be  abundantly  justi- 
fied in  placing  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  as  he  does,  on  his  illus- 
trious roll.     But  even  in  so  important  and  momentous  an  action 
as  that,  we  can  very  easily  question  whether  it  reaches  the  full 
and  exact  demands  of  his  definition.     Suppose  Napoleon  had 
been  victorious  in  that  battle,  can  any  one  be  quite  sure  that 
the  allied  nations  would  have  left  him  victorious,  and  would 
not  have  defeated  him  and  deprived  him  of  power  within  a 
twelvemonth  afterwards  ? 

We  have  reached  the  centennial  year  of  the  opening  of  the 
revolutionary  struggle,  and  we  do  well  to  go  back  and  dwell 
amid  the  heroic  men  and  the  heroic  thoughts  of  that  day.  And 
it  is  the  suggestion  of  one  who  has  made  our  New  England  his- 
tory a  careful  study,  that  if  we  would  know  what  our  liberties 
cost  our  fethers,  we  should  make  little  of  the  **  glittering  gen- 
eralities ''  of  public  parades  and  make  much  of  our  local  town 
iiistories — bring  out  the  facts  as  they  are  embodied  in  the  re- 
<^ords  of  the  old  New  England  townships,  and  come  face  to 
'^xje  with  those  stern  realities.     We  have  but  recently  passed 
^ through  a  great  struggle,  involving  armies  of  such  vast  num- 
t>«rs  as  utterlv  dwarf  the  armies  of  the  Eevolution.     But  if  we 
ill  search  the  histories  of  towns,  we  shall  find  that  this  recent 
ar  made  no  such  demands  upon  the  people  as  did  this  great 
^^Dntest  for  liberty,  a  hundred  years  ago.     There  were  but  few 
^=^*:^en  then,  of  military  age,  who  did   not  serve  for  longer  or 
^fcorter  periods  in  the  revolutionary  army.     And  the  women  of 
^^at  period  are  not  to  be  overlooked  in  the  reminiscences  of  that 
C>xotracted  struggle.     They  stood  in  their  lot,  and  bore  the  bur- 
ins of  those  times  with  more  than  Roman  firmness — with 
briatian  patience  and  self-denial  and  fortitude. 
The  action  at  Bunker  Hill  was  the  first  in  the  revolutionary 
ries  that  rises  into  the  dignity  of  a  battle.      The  fight  at 
xington  and  Concord  in  the  preceding  April,  the  still  earlier 
pssB  at  Salem,  and  the  passages  at  arms  at  Middle  Island  and 
^^pe  Island,  can,  none  of  them,  be  ranked  above  skirmishes, 
of  varying  importance.     And  the  fight  at  Bunker  Hill  lacks 
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many  of  the  elements  of  true  scientific  warfare.  In  this  battle 
the  Americans  were,  at  last,  defeated.  The  English  claimed  the 
victory,  and  our  own  people,  after  a  sort,  conceded  that  claim. 
The  whole  aflfair,  at  first,  was  not  reckoned  to  our  glory,  or  ad- 
vantage. It  was  regarded  by  many  as  a  rash  and  unfortunate 
opening  of  a  struggle,  that  might  have  been  warded  oS  by  pa- 
tience and  diplomacy.  The  chief  actors  in  it  were  looked 
upon  by  multitudes  as  violent  and  hot-headed  men,  who  had 
"  sowed  the  wind  and  reaped  the  whirlwind.''* 

But  now,  at  the  end  of  one  hundred  years,  as  we  turn  our 
thoughts  back  to  this  revolutionary  period,  no  battle  in  all  the 
series  stands  out  before  us  in  such  distinctness  as  this.  Most 
people  probably  will  find,  if  they  inquire  of  their  own  thoughts, 
that  out  of  all  their  historical  readings,  they  somehow  hold  this 
battle  in  more  living  remembrance  than  any  other  of  that  pro- 
tracted war.  Let  men,  without  stopping  to  refresh  their  memories, 
attempt  to  enumerate  the  principal  battles  of  the  revolutionary 
struggle,  and  ask  themselves  what  they  remember  of  their  im- 
mediate antecedents  and  consequents,  of  the  numbers  engaged 
on  either  side,  and  the  varying  fortunes  of  the  contending  ar- 
mies, and,  if  we  mistake  not,  they  will  find  themselves  more  at 
home  in  respect  to  the  battle  of  Bunker  Hill  than  any  other. 
They  have  no  such  distinct  impressions  even  of  the  battle  of 
Yorktown,  which  ended  the  war,  as  of  this,  which  opened  it 

It  is  quite  a  noticeable  fact  that  some  of  the  earliest  and 
strongest  testimonials  to  the  honor  of  the  American  side  in  that 
battle  came  from  England.  Distance  did  for  the  English  ob- 
server what  time  at  length  did  for  us.     Mr.  Frothingham,  in  his 

*  "  At  first  it  was  regarded  with  disappointment,  and  even  with  indignation ;  and 
contemporary  accounts  of  it,  whether  private  or  official,  are  rather  in  the  tone  of 
apologj,  or  of  censure,  than  of  exultation.    The  enterprise,  on  the  whole,  was 
pronounced  rash  in  the  conception,  and  discreditable  in  the  execution ;  and  a  se- 
vere scrutiny  was  instituted  into  the  conduct  of  those  who  were  charged  with, 
having  contributed,  by  their  backwardness,  to  the  result  No  one,  for  years,  cam» 
forward  to  claim  the  honor  of  having  directed  it ;  no  notice  was  taken  of  its  re* 
turning  anniversary,  and  no  narrative  did  justice  to  the  regiments  that  were  en^ 
gaged,  or  to  the  officers  who  were  in  command.    *    *    *    As  time  roUed  on,  its 
connection  with  the  great  movement  of  the  age  appeared  in  its  true  light 
the  battle  of  Bunker  Hill  now  stands  out  as  the  grand  opening  scene  in  the  < 
of  the  American  Revolution." — FroihinghanCa  Siege  of  Baetotiy  pp.  164-166. 
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"Si^e  of  Boston,"  quotes  from  a  speech  of  Mr.  Johnstone  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  Oct,  30th,  1775.     "  To  a  mind  who 
loves  to  contemplate  the  glorious  spirit  of  freedom,  no  specta- 
cle can  be  more  affecting  than  the  action  at  Bunker's  Hill.     To 
see  an  irregular  peasantry,  commanded  by  a  physician,*  infe- 
rior in  number,  opposed  by  every  circumstance  of  cannon  and 
bombs,  that  could  terrify  timid  minds,  calmly  await  the  attack 
of  the  gallant  Howe,  leading  on  the  best  troops  in  the  world, 
with  an  excellent  train  of  artillery,  and  twice  repulsing  those 
very  troops,  who  had  often  chased  the  chosen  battalions  of 
France,  and  at  last  retiring  for  want  of  ammunition,  but  in  so 
respectable  a  manner  that  they  were  not  even  pursued, — who 
can  reflect  on  such  scenes,  and  not  adore  the  constitution  of 
government  which  could  breed  such  men."     And  there  were 
not  a  few  similar  testimonials  and  eulogies  from  English  minds ; 
for  whatever  faults  we  may  find  with  the  Englishmen  of  that 
day  or  any  day,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  they  have  an  heredi- 
tary fondness  and  admiration  for  pluck  and  fair  play. 

For  some  years  before  1775,  the  British  government  had  been 
slowly  and  quietly  concentrating  a  greater  military  force  in  and 
about  Boston.     Up  to  the  year  1767,  there  had  been  a  few 
troops  garrisoned  in  Fort  William,  as  was  natural  for  any  town 
of  the  size  and  importance  of  Boston.     This  force  was  not  for 
the  overawing,  but  for  the  protection  of  the  town,  and  the  peo- 
ple desired  its  presence.     In  that  year  (1767)  an  addition  was 
made  to  the  customary  garrison.     In  1768,  "  a  body  of  seven 
hundred,  covered  by  the  fleet,  landed  in  Boston,  and  with  charged 
muskets  marched  to  the  common,  amid  the  suUen  silence  of 
the  people.''     A  month  later,  portions  of  the  64th  and  66th  reg- 
iments followed.     These  troops  were  quartered  in  the  town,  but 
80  many  collisions  occurred  between  the  soldiers  and  the  citi- 
zens, followed,  at  length,  by  the  massacre  of  March  5th,  1770, 
^t  the  troops  were  withdrawn  from  the  town  and  lodged  at 
the  Fort    In  1778  the  tea  was  thrown  overboard.     On  the  13th 
0^  May,  1774,  General  Gage  landed  in  Boston,  under  his  appoint- 
ment of  Captain-General  and  Governor  of  Massachusetts.     On 
^  Uth  of  June  following  came  in  the  4th  regiment — a  choice 

^  Warren,  who  was  supposed  bj  many  to  have  oommanded,  but  did  not 
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regiment  called  the  King's  Own.  The  day  following  came  the 
48d  regiment  On  the  4th  and  5ih  of  July  came  in  the  5th 
and  88th  regiments.  On  the  6th  of  August  came  the  59th  reg- 
iment, which  was  quartered  at  Salem.  The  population  of  Bos- 
ton at  this  time  was  about  17,000,  generally  patriotic,  but  with 
its  due  proportion  of  Tories. 

In  April,  1775,  when  the  fight  at  Lexington  and  Concord  oc- 
cuiTcd,  the  British  troops,  in  and  about  the  town,  numbered 
not  far  from  4,000.  The  business  of  that  day  cost  the  Ameri- 
cans 92  men,  in  killed,  wounded  and  missing,  and  the  British 
273.  This  event  was  followed  by  the  rapid  concentration  of 
troops  on  both  sides,  so  that  by  the  17th  of  June  the  British 
forces  about  Boston  numbered  about  10,000  men,  with  several 
ships  of  war  (six  taking  part  in  the  battle)  and  with  parks  of 
artillery,  the  best  that  age  afforded. 

From  such  estimates  as  were  made,  the  American  forces  gath- 
ered outside  the  town  were  not  far  irom  16,000,  of  which  Mas- 
sachusetts is  credited  with  11,500,  Connecticut  with  2,300,  New 
Hampshire  with  1,200  and  Ehode  Island  with  1,000.     It  was 
but  natural  that  Massachusetts,  in  whose  territories  these  scenes 
were  transpiring,  should  have,  at  this  early  date,  far  more  than 
her  proportionate  number.     We  have  recently  listened  to  an 
able  and  spirited  paper,  read  before  the  Historic  and  Genealog- 
ical Society  of  Boston,  by  a  gentleman  of  that  city,  formerly 
resident  in  New  Hampshire,  in  which  he  claims  a  larger  service 
for  that  State,  in  these  opening  scenes  of  the  Revolution,  than 
she  has  generally  been  credited  with,  although  the  open  page 
of  history  shows  New  Hampshire  to  excellent  advantage.     But 
this  paper  claimed,  among  other  things,  that  the  lower  tier  of 
towns  in  New  Hampshire,  which  were,  at  that  time,  the  most 
populous  portions  of  the  State,  poured  their  men  into  the  Mas- 
sachusetts regiments,  and  that  there  was  a  large  number  of 
New  Hampshire  men  even  in  Prescott*s  regiment,  which  fought 
so  bravely  at  the  redoubt     There  were  also  other  important 
claims  which  seemed  to  be  very  well  fortified,  but  upon  whicbi 
we  cannot  now  dwell.     There  is  no  doubt  that  the  men  of  New 
Hampshire,  many  of  them  the  descendants  of  the  Scotch-Irish 
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that  fought  about  Londonderry,  did  heroic  service  at  the  battle 
of  Bunker  Hill,  and  through  the  whole  course  of  the  war.* 

These  16,000  men  gathered  about  Boston  were  stretched 
around  the  city  in  a  large  semi-circla     The  right  wing  under 
Gen.   John  Thomas  was  at  Roxbury  and  Dorchester,  num- 
bering, perhaps,  firom  5,000  to  6,000.     The  center,  composed  of 
some  7,500,  was  at  Cambridge  under  Gen.  Artemas  Ward,  the 
oommander-in-chief,  so  far  as  there  was  any  commander-in-chief. 
Here  General  Israel  Putnam,  of  Connecticut,  reported  himself 
on  the  2l8t  of  April,  two  days  after  the  fight  at  Lexington,  and 
the  parole  word  that  night,  in  the  little  army,  was  "Putnam." 
The  left  wing,  in  detachments,  occupied  Charlestown  Neck, 
Medford,  Maiden,  Chelsea,  and  other  neighboring  localities. 

But,  in  a  military  point  of  view,  this  was  a  broken  and  feeble 
organization.  It  was  not  yet  settled  who  commanded  these 
forces  as  a  whole.  General  Ward,  at  Cambridge,  was  the  central 
figure  of  the  group,  and  was  really  commander-in-chief  oyer  the 
Massachusetts  troops.  But  it  was  not  clear  that  he  had  the 
right  to  command  the  troops  from  Connecticut  or  Rhode  Island. 
New  Hampshire  had  placed  her  men  under  him,  so  that  he  had 
the  same  essential  authority  over  them  as  over  the  men  of 
Massachusetts.  But  the  final  and  authoritative  word  to  the 
men  of  Connecticut  and  to  the  men  of  Bhode  Island  rested 
with  the  States  firom  which  they  caraa  It  is  true,  the  very 
I  ttigencies  of  the  case  gave  a  general  supervision  and  right  to 
command  to  General  Ward,  and,  in  the  main,  he  was  obeyed  by 
all  these  forces.  But  he  might  be  disobeyed,  even  at  some 
critical  moment,  under  cover  of  another  authority.  These 
18,000  men,  most  of  them  raw  and  untrained  in  the  arts  of  war, 
Were  guarding  a  line  some  ten  or  fifteen  miles  in  circuit  As 
we  look  back  upon  these  scenes,  the  wonder  is  that  General 
6^  with  the  best  troops  of  England  at  his  command,  did  not 
^reak  through  at  any  point,  or  all  points,  and  scatter  to  the 
W  winds  this  miscellaneous  and   half-organized  crowd  of 

*Thera  it  oonsiderabile  ground  for  the  clium,  that  among  the  fighting  soldiers  in 
^  ictioii— tiiose  that  stood  to  their  guns  and  twice  repulsed  the  enemj  with  great 
'^'Mbs  State  of  New  Hampshire  had  more  than  anj  other  State.  And  the  men 
^  Hew  Hampshire,  under  Stark  and  Reed,  occupied  and  successfullj  defended  a 
P^towaidi  whidi  the  ohief  attack  of  the  enemy  was  first  directed. 
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farmers,  armed  only  with  such  weapons  as  they  could  pick  up. 
That  he  remained  quietly  cooped  up  in  Boston,  during  the  two 
months,  while  these  outside  forces  were  gathering,  is  probably 
due  to  the  remembrances  of  that  bloody  excursion  into  the 
country  on  the  19th  of  April.     A  few  months  before  the  fight 
at  Lexington,  a  British  officer  had  written  home  from  Boston : 
"  As  to  what  you  hear  of  their  taking  arms  to  resist  the  force  of 
England,  it  is  mere  bullying,  and  will  go  no  farther  than  words ; 
whenever  it  comes  to  blows,  he  that  can  run  the  &stest  will 
think  himself  best  off;  believe  me,  any  two  regiments  here 
ought  to  be  decimated  if  they  did  not  beat,  in  the  field,  the 
whole  force  of  the  Massachusetts  province ;  for  though  they  are 
numerous,  they  are  but  a  mere  mob,  without  order  or  discipline, 
and  very  awkward  at  handling  their  arms."    That,  very  likely, 
was  the  common  sentiment  in  the  British  army  stationed  at 
Boston,  in  January,  1775.     But  a  very  material  change  of  senti- 
ment had  taken  place  by  the  months  of  May  and  June  of  the 
same  year.     Before  that  time,  it  had  been  found  out  that  ex- 
cursions of  British  soldiers  into  the  country  were  attended 
with  considerable  danger,  and  General  Oage,  even  with  so 
many  tried  and  veteran  troops  at  his  command,  did  not  think  it 
altogether  safe  to  attempt  to  break  through  this  military  line, 
however  contemptible  it  might  seem  in  a  military  point  of  view. 
But  there  were  loud  complaints  of  his  masterly  inactivity  at 
home,  and  he  was  pushed  by  public  sentiment  towards  some 
movement     On  the  other  hand,  within  the  American  lines,  and 
throughout  the  New  England  towns,  there  was  a  feeling  of  dis- 
content, that  so  many  able-bodied  farmers  should  be  compelled 
to  stay  about  Boston,  doing  nothing.     Planting  time  had  gone 
by,  and  the  season  for  haying  and  harvesting  was  coming  on  and 
nothing  was  done.     On  both  sides  there  was  a  strong  pressure 
for  some  onward  movement,  to  break  up  the  dead  monotony. 

It  came  to  the  ears  of  the  Americans  that  a  project  was  on 
foot,  within  the  British  lines,  to  attack  the  right  wing  of  our 
army,  under  General  Thomas,  and  gain  possession  of  the  high 
lands  of  Dorchester  and  Roxbury.  This  expedition  was 
planned  for  Sunday  night,  June  18th.  A  crisis  had  at  length 
come.  Something  must  be  done,  and  one  of  the  most  important 
questions  to  be  settled  in  regard  to  this  whole  matter  is,  who  it 
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was  that  originated  the  plan  of  pre-occupying  the  British  forces, 
by  taking  possession  of  and  fortifying  the  high  hills  of  Charles- 
town. 

There  are  two  writers  who  have  made  a  specialty  of  the 
battle  of  Bunker  Hill.     They  have  sought  to  find  out,  from  all 
existing  records  and  evidences,  every  thing  that  can  be  known 
of  it  in  its  inception  and  progress.     Many  others  have  done 
essentially  the  same  thing.     But  perhaps  there  are  none  who 
have  so  thoroughly  compassed  the  field  as  the  two  to  whom  we 
have  referred.     Col.  Samuel  Swett,  a  native  of  Newburyport, 
born  in  1782  and  dying  in  Boston,  1866,  published  the  "  His- 
tory of  Bunker  Hill  Batile^^  in  1827,  and  a  vigorous  pamphlet, 
growing  out  of  the  subject,  in  1850.     Eichard  Frothingham,  Jr., 
born  in  Charlestown  in  1812,  and  still  living  there,  published  a 
much  larger  work,  "  The  Siege  of  Boston,^^  m  1849,  and  sup- 
plemented the  work  with  an  extended  and  able  pamphlet,  in 
1850.     In  matters  of  fact  and  detail,  these  two  authors  have 
famished  to  the  world  about  all  that  may  be  known  of  this 
opening  battle  of  the  Revolution.     But   they  are  in  direct 
antagonism  on  one  important  point,  and  that  relates  to  the 
question,  Who  was  the  military  commander  in  the  battle? 
Colonel  Sweet  is  very  stout  and  earnest  in  his  claim  that  the 
ptief  commander  that  day  was  General  Putnam,  and  Mr.  Froth- 
^•^gham  is  set  in  the  opinion  that  Colonel  Prescott  was  the  man.* 
A  point  of  great  importance  in  itself,  and  also  as  throwing 
'  i^ht  upon  the  above  question,  relates  to  the  very  beginnings  of 
^J^iis  enterprise.     Who  suggested  the  idea?     Who  originated 
•  ^le  plan  ?     It  is  very  certain  that  it  did  not  come  from  General 
^^ard.     He  was  a  very  cautious  man.     His  idea,  all  along,  in 

*We  bftve  examined  the  long  and,  in  some  respects,  able  article,  making  the 
Jmie  number  of  the  ^^ Historical  Magazinej"  for  1868,  hj  its  editor,  Henry  B. 
iWBon,  Esq.    This  article  bristles  with  learned  and  historical  eyidcnces  and  shows 
large  labor  in  the  preparation.    In  this  respect,  perhaps,  no  other  single  oontri- 
oo  the  Btmker   Hill  battle  equals  it.      But   we  do  not  admire  the 
or  judgment  of  the  article.     It  is  not  above  numerous  insinuations  that 
Putnam  might  have  been  playing  the  part  of  a  traitor  in  all  this  enter- 
Such  suggestions  were  made  by  certain  men  long  ago,  and  were  long  ago 
It  it  rather  late  in  the  day  to  give  currency  to  any  such  ideas.    But 
in  doing  so,  it  is,  in  a  sense,  implied  that  Putnam  was  the  commander  of  the 
^  -A-lfuiUtkA,  for  how  could  he  prepare  this  offering  for  the  British  lion  if  he  wai 
b  general  command  7 
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those  dajR,  was  not  to  provoke  the  British,  but  to  act  strictly 
on  the  defensiva  When  he  heard  of  this  project  of  theirs  for 
June  18th,  his  philosophy  would  be  to  strengthen  the  right 
wing,  and  patiently  await  the  attack.  It  is  very  certain  that  it 
did  not  originate  with  General  Warren ;  for  he  also  thought  the 
expedition  a  rash  one,  and  so  expressed  himself;  but  he  was 
one  of  those  grand  and  noble  souls,  who  could  not  bear  that 
other  men  should  be  imperilling  their  lives  for  liberty  and  he 
be  counted  out ;  and  so,  the  sound  of  the  guns  called  him  to 
Bunker  Hill,  where  he  out-ranked  every  officer  on  the  field, 
and  was  urged  to  take  the  general  command,  but  declined. 
He  fought  as  a  private  soldier,  and  his  death  that  day  touched 
the  national  heart  in  its  tenderest  sensibilities. 

Gen.  Israel  Putnam,  born  in  Massachusetts,  but  from  the  age 
of  early  manhood  living  in  Connecticut,  was  a  man  of  a  very 
diflferent  style  and  way  of  thinking.  It  took  only  two  days 
for  the  fight  at  Lexington  to  report  itself  to  him,  at  his  plough, 
in  the  quiet  fields  of  Pomfret,  and  for  him  to  report  himself  at 
General  Ward's  headquarters  at  Cambridge.  He  was  there  on 
the  21st  of  April.  And  he  had  a  speedy  following,  from  all 
parts  of  his  little  State.  Colonel  Swett  says:  "Bepublican 
Connecticut,  the  secure  asylum  of  the  regicide  judges,  was  be- 
hind none  of  the  provinces  in  determined  hostility  to  Britain, 
for  not  only  civil,  but  religious  liberty,  paramount  with  her  to 
all  earthly  considerations,  was  in  danger.  In  her  vocabulary 
the  British  were  the  Philistines,  and  Putnam,  the  American 
Samson,  a  chosen  instrument  to  defeat  the  foe;  and  fortu- 
nately she  inspired  her  confidence  into  all  her  sister  States. 
With  her  usual  sagacity,  however,  this  province,  notwithstand- 
ing a  confident  reliance  on  supernatural  aid,  employed  all 
human  means  to  secure  it  Her  State  constitution  and  estab- 
lishments were  unchanged,  her  troops  the  best  armed,  disci- 
plined, and  provisioned,  in  the  army." 

General  Putnam  soon  grew  weary  of  the  inaction  along  the 
American  lines.  His  policy  was  to  pester  the  British  army  at 
every  assailable  point ;  to  hang  around  its  skirts  with  daily 
torments;  to  harden  our  men  by  action;  to  accustom  them, 
little  by  little,  to  the  crack  of  muskets  and  the  roar  of  artillery. 
In  the  month  of  May,  he  went  with  a  party  of  men  and 
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destroyed  a  British  armed  vessel  near  Chelsea.  When  he 
returned,  wet  and  covered  with  mud,  he  met  General  Ward 
and  said  to  him,  '^  I  wish  we  could  have  something  of  this  kind 
to  do  every  day.  It  would  teach  our  men  how  little  danger 
there  is  from  cannon  balls,  for  though  they  have  sent  a 
great  many  at  us,  nobody  has  been  hurt  by  them."  General 
Ward  replied :  "As  peace  and  reconciliation  is  what  we  seek 
for,  would  it  not  be  better  to  act  only  on  the  defensive  and 
give  no  unnecessary  provocation  ?" 

The  above  anecdote  is  from  the  interesting  paper*  prepared, 
in  1826,  by  CoL  Daniel  Putnam,  son  of  General  Putnam. 
While  the  delicate  feelings  of  a  son  towards  an  honored  father 
might  make  him  to  be  regarded  as  a  prejudiced  witness,  yet, 
other  things  being  equal,  it  must  be  confessed  that  no  other 
person  could  know  the  minute  facts  of  this  eventful  history  as 
well  as  ha     For  this  Daniel  Putnam  was  driving  the  team,  his 
father  holding  the  plough,  when  the  news  from  Lexington  and 
Concord  reached  Pomfret     He  went  with  his  father  to  Cam- 
bridge, and  was  almost  constantly  with  him  for  the  next  four 
^eara.     He  was  fifteen  years  old  at  the  time  of  Bunker  Hill 
l^tattie,  and  all  the  events  of  that  day  were  deeply  impressed 
'V^pon  his  memory.     He  had  no  doubt  that  his  father  set  on 
^toot  the  operations  that  led  to  the  battle  of  Bunker  Hill,  and 
^lat  he  was  the  chief  person  in  command  during  that  momen- 
us  day. 

It  is  very  evident  from  all  cotemporary  history  that  General 
utnam  was  one  of  the  chief  and  guiding  spirits  at  Cambridge 
uring  the  two  months  that  preceded  the  battle ;  that  he 
liafed  at  the  delay  and  inaction  of  those  months,  like  a  lion 
^::^*^nfined  in  his  caga     Colonel  Putnam  relates  another  interest- 
ing anecdote  of  his  father,  belonging  to  a  period  just  a  little 
r,  but  illustrating  his  temper,  in  contrast  with  the  prevailing 
^^surrent  of  thought  and  feeling  around   him.      Washington 
^c-^cached  Cambridge  and  took  command  of  the  army,  July  3d, 
*fc  fortnight  after  the  Bunker  Hill  battle.     He  and  General  Put- 
were  much  together.     As  often  as  once  a  week  they  dined 

*hdl)Uilied  in  the  first  Tdtmie  of  the  oollectionfl  of  the  Ooxmectioat  Historioa] 
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together  at  each  other's  headquarters.  Once^  at  Washington's 
table,  the  Commander-in-chief  gave  as  his  toast,  ^^A  speedy  and 
honorable  peace.^^  At  the  next  dinner,  at  General  Putnam's,  the 
host  gave,  ^^A  long  and  moderate  war^  The  son  relates  the 
sequel  as  follows :  "It  has  been  truly  said  of  Washington  that 
he  seldom  smiled  and  almost  never  laughed ;  but  the  sober  and 
sententious  manner  in  which  Putnam  delivered  his  sentiment, 
and  its  seeming  contradiction  to  all  his  practice,  came  so  unex- 
pectedly on  Washington,  that  he  did  laugh  more  heartily  than  I 
ever  remember  to  have  seen  him  before  or  after." 

But  to  return.  Some  one  originated  the  idea  of  fortifying 
Charlestown  Heights  on  the  night  of  the  16th  of  June,  and 
thus  giving  the  British  something  to  do,  besides  attacking  the 
right  wing  of  the  American  army  at  Boxbury.  Somebody  orig- 
inated the  idea  and  prevailed  upon  the  Committee  of  Safety  to 
sanction  the  plan  and  allow  it  to  be  carried  out  Oen.  Ward 
was  not  the  man  to  think  any  such  thought  Gen.  Warren  was 
the  chairman  of  the  Committee  of  Safety  and  opposed  the  mo- 
tion, but  when  it  was  carried,  he  was  noble  and  generous  about 
it,  as  it  was  in  his  nature  to  be.  Col.  Putnam  relates  that  his 
father,  in  his  hours  of  busy  thought  and  abstraction,  bad  the 
habit  of  talking  aloud  to  himself,  and  between  the  10th  and 
17th  of  June  his  mutterings  would  take  such  forms  as  these : 
"  We  must  go  there ''— "  Think  they  will  come  out "  *  *  "We 
must. go  in  the  night" — "We'll  carry  our  tools  and  have  a 
trench  before  morning  " — "  He's  a  good  fellow  "-^  "  He  wants  to 
go  "—"Says  he  will  go  if  they'll  let  him"— "Lay  still— fay 
still  I  say,  till  they  come  close  " — "  They  won't  hurt  you  " — "  I 
know  'em  of  old,  they  fire  without  aim." 

Looking  over  the  men  and  the  events  of  that  day  carefully,  we 
cannot  discover  any  man  toward  whom  all  the  evidence  seems 
to  point,  as  the  chief  originator  of  the  idea  and  plan  of  the 
battle,  so  clearly  as  to  Gen.  Putnam.  Li  all  those  scenes  CoL 
Prescott  acted  so  grand  and  noble  a  part,  that  no  one  can  have 
any  wish,  in  the  slightest  degree,  to  detract  from  his  fame. 
But  his  rank  was  that  of  Colonel,  while  Putnam  had  the  rank 
and  title  of  General,  conferred  upon  him  the  year  before  by 
the  State  of  Connecticut  According  to  all  military  rule,  in 
such  circumstances,  CoL  Prescott  s  part  would  be  subordinate. 
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It  may  indeed  be  justly  suggested  that  in  this  early  stage  of 
the  war,  and  in  the  somewhat  confused  and  uncertain  relations 
of  the  troops  from  the  several  States,  strict  military  laws  and 
usages  did  not  prevail — that  there  was  not,  in  fact,  the  same  ex- 
act r^ard  to  rank  and  titles  as  ordinarily,  but  that  the  battle 
was  a  kind  of  copartnership  of  limited  and  separate  commands. 
There  is  some  reason  for  this  conception.  It  is  in  evidence, 
however,  that  they  did  not  disregard  rank  and  titles  on  that 
day ;  for  when  Gen.  Warren  came  on  to  the  ground,  during  the 
forenoon,  Gen.  Putnam  first  met  him  and  as  a  matter  of  pro- 
priety oflFered  him  the  command,  which  Gen.  Warren  graciously 
d^lined.  It  might  very  well  be  asked,  if  Gen.  Putnam  did 
Dot  understand  that  he  was  in  command,  how  he  could  give  it 
into  the  hands  of  Gen.  Warren.  When  Warren  declined, 
Putnam  advised  him  to  go  to  the  redoubt  It  is  true,  the  same 
thing  essentially  happened  thera  Prescott  offered  Warren  the 
command  of  the  little  fortress,  which  he  also  declined.  But 
there  is  no  evidence  that  Prescott  included  in  this  idea  the 
general  conduct  of  the  battle  outside  the  redoul  t  He  meant 
to  give  him  what  he  had  in  his  own  chaise,  and  that  was  the 
earth-works  which  the  men,  under  his  direction,  had  thrown  up 
in  the  night  A  large  and  important  part  of  the  battle  was 
outside  these  earth- works,  but  here  was  Prescott's  special  charge, 
and  he  does  not  seem  to  have  been  absent  from  this  post  during 
the  day,  on  any  general  oversight,  as  Putnam  most  clearly 
was. 

But  we  have  said  enough  on  this  point  for  the  present. 
There  will  probably  be  two  opinions  about  it  long  as  the  world 
stands,  for  the  time  is  past  for  any  perfect  historical  demon- 
stration. As  Mr.  Frothingham  has  very  justly  said,  in  all  the 
early  years  following  the  battle  no  one  came  forward  to  claim 
the  honor  of  originating  and  conducting  it;  and  when  time 
had  thrown  its  halo  of  glory  over  this  action,  so  many  of  the 
men  who  participated  in  it  were  dead  and  gone,  that  the  in- 
quiry only  ended  in  a  dispute. 

The  night  of  the  16th  of  June  was  one  of  the  shortest  of 
the  year.  We  have  brought  with  us  from  our  early  readings 
the  strong  impression  that  the  moon  was  shining  on  that  night, 
and  have  been  quite  surprised,  in  all  the  authorities  we  have 
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happened  to  consult,  that  nothing  is  said  about  the  moon*  Foi 
this  would  certainly  be  an  element  of  no  little  importance  to  the 
thousand  men  who  took  up  their  stations  on  those  Charlestowi 
hills  that  summer  evening.  They  could  not  make  use  of  arti 
ficial  lights,  for  these  would  instantly  reveal  their  presence  and 
their  plan.  We  have  fortunately  found  an  old  almanac  oi 
1775,  prepared  by  Nathanial  Low  of  Ipswich,  patriotic  enougl 
for  the  opening  year  of  the  Revolution.  It  has  a  four-page 
*' address  to  the  inhabitants  of  Boston,"  on  the  political  events 
and  signs  of  the  times.  It  has  an  awful  wood-cut  for  a  frontis 
piece,  entitled,  "  The  virtuous  Patriot  at  the  hour  of  deatL' 
It  is  a  dying  scene,  old  and  young  standing  and  kneeling 
around,  with  rough  w<x)d-cut  agony  in  all  their  faces.  The 
clouds  above  are  in  a  rolling  and  tumultuous  state,  and  huge, 
lusty  angels  are  pressing  through  with  great  energy  and  haste 
to  get  at  the  dying  patriot  And  underneath  the  picture  we 
have  these  two  vigorous  lines : 

"  If  Prajers  and  Tears  the  Patriot  life  could  save, 
None  but  usurping  Villains  I>eath  should  have.*'* 

But  these  are  only  incidentals.  We  consulted  the  almanac 
for  a  graver  purpose.  The  moon  rose  that  night  at  10  o'clock 
and  68  minutes — ^two  minutes  before  11.  It  was  the  waning 
moon.  The  moon  was  full  that  month,  on  the  13th,  at  noon. 
We  have  the  idea  that  the  moon  had  much  to  do  in  determin- 
ing the  events  of  those  few  daya  If  it  be  said  that  the  move- 
ment on  the  American  side  was  determined  by  the  news  heard 
from  the  British  camp,  this  may  only  remove  the  fact  a  step 
farther  back ;  for  it  is  not  unlikely  that  the  night  of  Sunday, 
the  18th,  was  chosen  by  the  British  for  their  attack  on  the 

*  And  while  we  are  upon  this  bit  of  description,  we  cannot  forbear  reference  to 
an  item  of  grim  humor  in  the  shape  oh  a  little  story  or  fable,  which  we  find  in  the 
almanac,  and  which  shows  that  the  men  of  that  daj  were  as  good  at  fun  as  thej 
were  at  fighting.  The  fable,  in  brief,  is  this.  A  miser,  dying,  comes  to  the  river 
Styx,  and  inquires  of  Charon  how  much  it  will  cost  to  be  ferried  OYer.  Aghart 
at  the  price  named,  he  plunges  in  and  swims  across  to  saYe  the  fee.  This  was 
such  an  atrocious  attempt  to  defraud  the  infernal  revenues,  that  long  oonsultatioos 
ensued  as  to  the  punishment  to  be  inflicted  upon  him.  All  sorts  of  horrible  de- 
vices are  suggested,  but  finally  he  is  brought  before  Minos,  the  Judge,  who  says 
that  all  the  penalties  named  are  too  light  for  the  offence,  and  he  shall  sentenoe 
him  to  return  to  earth  and  see  how  hie  heirs  are  spending  his  properlff. 
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southern  heights  because  of  this  very  state  of  the  moon. 
They  would  have  the  advantage  of  darkness,  in  the  earlier 
hours,  to  conceal  their  movements,  and  the  moon  would  come 
up  between  12  and  1  o'clock  to  guide  and  assist  them,  when 
they  were  ready  for  the  onset 

But  however  all  this  may  be,  the  thousand  men  who  were 
to  fortify  the  heights  of  Charlestown  paraded  on  Cambridge 
Gonmion  at  9  o'clock  on  Friday  night,  June  16th,  and  were 
commended  to  the  divine  care  and  protection,  in  an  impressive 
prayer  by  President  Samuel  Langdon  of    BLarvard   College 
(made  president  in  the  preceding  year).     They  then  marched, 
with  their  intrenching  tools,  and  rations  for  twenty-four  hours, 
to  the  high  lands  of  Charlestown,  a  distance  of  some  three  miles, 
reaching  the  place  not  far  from  10  o'clock.     Charlestown  is  a 
peninsula,  about  half  a  mile  across  in  its  wider  parts,  and 
about  a  mile  in  length  from  the  water  of  the  Bay  to  the  Neck, 
where  it  connects  with  the  main  land.     On  the  north-easterly 
side  of  this  peninsula  is  the  Mystic  River ;  on  the  south-west- 
erly side  the  Charles  River,  which  has  been  made  narrower 
near  the  mouth  since  that  day,  by  fillings  in  from  the  Boston 
and  Charlestown  sides.     The  town  of  Charlestown,  at  that 
period,  did  not,  of  course,  stretch  over  the  peninsula  as  now, 
but  was  nestled  near  the  shore  at  the  south-westerly  comer, 
directly  opposite  from  Boston.     The  highest  land  on  the  penin- 
sula was  Bunker  Hill,  even  then  well  known  by  that  name. 
This  was  110  feet  above  the  water  level     As  the  troops  came 
in  from  Cambridge  over  the  neck,  they  would  at  once  begin  to 
ascend  this  hill.     The  orders  were  to  fortify  Bunker  Hill.     But 
when  the  force  came  to  that  height  a  long  parley  ensued.     The 
height  was  good  and  commanding,  but  it  was  too  far  back  from 
the  enemy  to  suit  the  purposes  of  the  daring  expedition. 
Breed's  Hill,  not  then  commonly  known  by  that  name,  was  a 
lower  elevation,  only  62  feet  high,  but  a  fifth  of  a  mile  nearer 
to  the  town  of  Boston  and  the  bay.     In  the  consultations  of 
that  night  there  were  differences  of  opinion  as  to  the  latitude 
allowed  by  the  instructions  given  to  the  intrenching  company. 
As  we  have  said  above,  the  elevation  called  Breed's  HiU  was 
not  generally  known  by  that  name  at  that  time,  and  might, 
^t  unnaturally,  be  regarded  as  a  mere  swell  in  the  general 
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slope  from  Bunker  Hill  to  the  bay,  and  so  be  taken,  by  a  little 
stretch  of  interpretation,  as  a  part  of  the  general  mass  known 
as  Bunker  Hill,  and  with  this  interpretation,  not  outside  of 
the  instructions.  At  any  rate,  Breed's  Hill  was  chosen  for  the 
main  redoubt,  and  lesser  defences  in  the  course  of  the  night, 
or  following  forenoon,  were  erected  on  Bunker  Hill,  and  on 
Prospect  Hill,  another  neighboring  elevation.  But  in  addition 
to  these,  and  playing  a  very  important  part  in  the  battle,  was  a 
slighter  and  more  hastily  prepared  line  of  defence,  in  the  shape 
of  two  rail  fences,  brought  near  together  and  packed  between 
with  the  new-mown  hay,  which  had  just  been  cut  on  those 
grassy  slopes.  This  protecting  barrier  started  near  the  redoubt 
and  went  first  diagonally  in  a  north-west  direction  towards 
Bunker  Hill  more  than  600  feet,  then  turning  nearly  at  right 
angles,  it  dropped  down  almost  to  Mystic  River;  and  when 
Stark's  New  Hampshire  troops  came  in  from  Medford,  in  the 
afternoon,  on  the  day  of  the  battle,  and  were  ordered  to  take 
their  station  on  this  line  of  defence,  close  down  by  the  Mystic, 
they  gathered  the  loose  stones  along  the  shore,  and  completed 
the  line  in  that  shape,  to  the  water's  edge.  From  the  angle 
above  named  to  the  shore  was  a  distance  of  more  than  90O 
feet — the  whole  fence  line  about  1,500  feet 

And  in  the  building  of  this  redoubt  by  night,  we  have  what 
seems  to  us  an  important  item  of  evidence,  showing  that  Gen- 
Putnam  was  the  directing  officer  of  this  expedition,  though  irm. 
the  half-organized  condition  of  military  affairs,  already  referrei3k. 
to,  he  might  make  the  occasion  one  of  conference  and  consul 
tation  rather  than  of  full  military  authority.     It  is  not  claim< 
that  he  marched  from  Cambridge  with  the  thousand  men.     Bi 
there  is  evidence  enough  that  he  was  on  the  ground  soon 
they  were.     So  far  as  we  understand  military  affairs,  this  fa> 
in  itself  would  seem  to  imply  that  he  was  there  in  a  high, 
capacity  than  Col.  Prescott,  who  led  the  intrenching  party, 
accords  with  what  we  suppose  to  be  the  habits  of  higher  o 
cers  in  the  conduct  of  militaiy  enterprises.      They  set 
movements  on  foot — the  preliminary  steps  are  taken,  and  tl 
come  upon  the  scene  when  their  presence  is  necessary.     Let  -fc   i 
be  remembered,  that  the  honor  now  in  question  .belongs         to 
Gen.  Putnam  or  Col.  Prescott  by  general  consent     la    ^lie 
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divided  opioioos  of  that  night,  as  to  the  best  point  for  entrench- 
ing, it  was  nearly  12  o'clock  before  ground  was  broken.  Then 
the  men  went  on  vigorously  with  their  work  under  the  light  of 
the  moon.  The  night  was  calm  and  clear,  and  the  precursor 
of  a  long,  hot  summer  day.  The  redoubt  was  so  near  to 
Charlestown  and  the  harbor,  that  the  British  sentries  could  be 
heard  through  the  still  night,  calling  out,  from  time  to  time, 
''  airs  well,'*  without  the  remotest  suspicion  that  a  thousand 
men  were  hard  at  work  two  hundred  rods  away.  Daybreak 
comes  early  in  the  middle  of  June,  as  every  New  England  far- 
mer's boy  knows  by  painful  experience.  Almost  as  soon  as 
the  dawn  broke,  a  discovery  was  made  from  the  ships  as  to 
what  was  going  on  at  Charlestown,  and  an  artillery  fire  was 
opened  upon  the  half-completed  redoubt  from  the  ships  and 
the  forts,  and  this  fire  continued  at  intervals,  sometimes  with 
great  energy,  and  sometimes  in  a  more  lagging  manner,  during 
all  the  forenoon.  At  the  first  noise  of  the  cannon  all  Boston 
flocked  to  the  steeples  and  housetops  to  know  the  meaning 
of  the  uproar,  and  citizens,  patriotic  and  tory,  British  officers 
and  soldiers,  marvelled  at  the  almost  unparalleled  audacity  of 
the  men,  who  had  pushed  themselves  close  to  the  teeth  of  the 
British  lion,  and  seemed  very  much  disposed  to  stay  where 
^ey  were. 

We  do  not  propose  to  give  any  minute  and  continuous  ac- 
C2ount  of  the  events  of  that  day.  The  story,  at  least  in  its  bold 
^^utlines,  is  familiar  to  every  school-boy.  We  are  more  con- 
^liemed  with  certain  outside  and  incidental  things,  not  so  famil- 
rly  known,  and  which,  to  the  general  reader,  may  help  to 
t  the  battle  in  a  clearer  light,  in  its  personal  and  historical 
^x-elations. 

And,  at  this  late  day,  we  ought  not  to  be  unable  or  unwilling 

■^  give  the  due  meed  of  honor  to  our  adversaries.     They  had 

**lready  learned  by  sore  experience  that  the  Americans  would 

fight,  and  in  taking  the  position  they  had  that  night,  it  was 

plain  that  they  meant  to  proceed  to  businesa     But  the  British 

'^ere  not  compelled  to  adopt  the  course  they  did.     With  their 

ships  of  war,  they  could,  in  a  few  days  at  least,  have  so  har- 

*88ed  the  redoubt,  and  cut  off  its  connection  with  the  main 

*^d  at  Charlestown  Neck,  that  our  men  would  have  been 
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driven  to  capitulate.  But  the  glove  had  been  thrown  down 
and  they  would  not  resort  to  any  safe  and  skulking  way  to 
gain  their  ends.  They  thought  it  more  plucky  and  heroic  to 
administer  a  prompt  and  bold  punishment.  We  may  well  be- 
lieve that  they  had  no  conception  of  the  costly  sacrifice  to  be 
made  in  pursuing  the  course  they  did.  But  they  accepted  the 
challenge  like  heroic  soldiers,  as  they  were.  We  may  well 
have  an  admiration  for  those  battle-lines,  that  could  be  moved 
a  second  and  a  third  time  up  those  grassy  and  bloody  slopes, 
into  the  face  of  that  terrible  musketry,  which  had  already 
thickly  strewed  the  ground  with  the  dead  and  dying. 

The  battle  proper  did  not  begin  till  about  8  o*clock  in  the 
afternoon.  The  expectation  of  the  early  morning  evidently 
was,  that  a  few  cannon  balls,  wisely  administered,  would  put  an 
end  to  the  whole  businesa  But  after  a  time,  it  became  appar- 
ent that  those  men  were  not  to  be  easily  or  hastily  driven  from 
their  position.  About  noon  began  the  process  of  taking  the 
British  troops  across  the  Charles  river  to  Morton  Point,  a  place 
covered  and  protected  by  rising  land,  so  that  it  could  not  be 
reached  from  the  redoubt,  either  by  musketry  or  artillery. 
About  8  O'clock  the  British  battle  lines  were  formed  and  the 
upward  movement  began.  Howe  led  the  right  wing,  and  his 
plan  and  purpose  was  to  break  through  that  fence  arrangement, 
near  the  Mystic  river.  This  was  the  primary  idea  of  the 
British,  in  the  first  and  second  attacks.  If  they  could  break 
the  American  line  at  the  fence,  they  could  then  sweep  round, 
and  encompass  the  fort  on  all  sides.  But  the  fence  line  was 
not  broken  that  day.  Both  in  the  first  and  second  attacks,  the 
left  wing  of  the  British  army,  under  Gen.  Pigot,  was  held  back 
a  little,  so  that  the  general  advance  was  in  a  slanting  or  diago- 
nal line,  in  order  that  Gen.  Howe  might  break  through  at  that 
part  of  the  defences  which  appeared  very  weak,  and  then,  all 
together,  they  might  close  in  on  the  redoubt  But  this  plan, 
twice  attempted,  and  resulting  in  such  terrible  disasters,  was 
then  abandoned.  The  time  between  the  first  and  second  as- 
saults was  short  It  was  the  same  body  of  men,  essentially, 
making  the  second  attack  that  made  the  first,  only  weakened 
by  its  losses.  The  repulse  in  the  second  case  was  as  sharp  and 
decisive  as  in  the  first     We  quote  from  a  note  in  Frothing- 
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ham's  "  Siege  of  Boston  "  a  few  words,  illustrating  the  dread- 
ful execution  of  the  American  musketry,  along  the  fence,  on 
the  front  lines  of  the  British  right  wing.  A  letter  written  to 
England,  July  5th,  1775,  by  one  who  was  probably  in  the  ac- 
tion, says :  "  Most  of  our  grenadiers  and  light  infantry,  the 
moment  of  presenting  themselves,  lost  three-fourths,  and  many 
nine-tenths,  of  their  men.  Some  had  only  eight  and  nine  men 
a  company  left;  some  only  three,  four,  and  five.''  Another 
letter  says :  "  It  was  found  to  be  the  strongest  post  that  was 
ever  occupied  by  any  set  of  men." 

There  was  a  longer  pause  between  the  second  and  third  at- 
tacks. Reinforcements  were  brought  over.  Gen.  Clinton  came 
over.  It  was  hard  work  to  prevail  on  the  men  to  try  that  ter- 
rible ordeal  again,  and  that  they  could  be  made  to  do  so  is 
proof  that  they  were  brave  and  heroic  soldiers.  But  their  fears, 
at  this  stage,  were  mostly  idla  The  ammunition  on  the  hill 
was  almost  exhausted.  The  third  attack  avoided  the  fence 
and  was  aimed  directly  at  the  fort,  and  about  5  o'clock  the  re- 
doubt was  carried. 

Gen.  Ward,  at  Cambridge  through  all  this  battle,  was  a  very 
cautious  man ;  perhaps  we  ought  to  add,  judicious.     He  had 
the  theory  that  the  British  might  take  advantage  of  this  move- 
ment and  rush  out  from  Boston  and  attack  Cambridge     He 
was  not  able  to  see,  through  all  that  critical  day,  that  the  British 
had  enough  to  occupy  their  minds  and  their  hands  so  long  as 
Putnam  and  Prescott  stayed  on  Bunker  Hill.     The  danger  to 
Cambridge  was  in  (heir  defeat  and  not  in  any  side  and  separate 
movement  '  The  path  to  Cambridge  that  day,  for  the  British 
forces,  lay  over  the  Charlestown  heights ;    and  indeed  Gen, 
Clinton, — who  was  late  in  the  action,  and  without  the  dreadful 
eiperiences  of  Howe  and  Pigot, — advised  an  immediate  ad- 
vance on  Cambridge.     But  Howe  had  no  taste  for  any  further 
'^ork,  that  afternoon.     Gen  Ward  did  not  originally  advise  or 
approve  of  this  daring  attempt     It  was  altogether  foreign  to 
^^  genius,  and  he  certainly   was  not  prompt  and  cordial  in 
^^  exercise  of  authority  for  the  help  of  those  heroes  in  the 
hour  of  their  deadly  struggle.     It  was  not  until  between  two 
*Dd  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  that  the  New  Hampshire 
men,  under  Stark  and  Reed,  were  brought  in  from  Medford  to 
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take  their  stations  behind  the  fence.  These  New  Hampshire 
men,  with  the  Connecticut  companies  under  Knowlton,  by  whose 
hands  the  fence  had  been  mainly  built  before  the  coming  of 
the  New  Hampshire  regiments,  did  the  best  of  service  in  the 
battle.  Their  line  did  not  break  or  waver  for  a  moment  After 
the  taking  of  the  redoubt,  they  had  to  join  in  the  general 
retreat,  but  they  were  not  driven  from  their  post 

Many  of  the  men  brought  in  late  on  the  American  side,  and 
not  hardened  at  all  by  the  cannonade  of  the  morning,  were 
frightened  half  to  death  by  the  hurly-burly  of  the  scene,  and 
were  of  very  little  usa  But  it  was  not  so  with  those  New 
Hampshire  men  under  Stark  and  Reed.  The  wonder  is,  that 
among  men  recently  gathered  from  farm  labors,  and  with  so 
little  experience  as  soldiers,  so  many  were  found  to  be  heroes, 
and  so  few  cowards.  Probably  one  of  the  standard  topics  for 
dreams  with  most  men,  from  time  to  time,  is  battles  and  war- 
like adventures.  And  we  should  like  to  know  how  many  men, 
who  have  never  been  in  the  army,  are  courageous  in  their 
dreams.  We  suspect  that  most  of  them  are  industriously  look- 
ing round  for  some  way  out  of  the  scrape,  some  tree,  or  fence, 
or  wall  behind  which  to  hide.  Cannon-balls  and  bullets  and 
swords  are  very  ugly  things,  and  in  the  dreams  of  the  night 
we  apprehend  that  the  average  man  is  entirely  ready  to  sub- 
scribe to  FalstaflTs  sentiment  that  **  the  better  part  of  valor  is 
discretion." 

Gen.  Putnam  was  here  and  there  and  everywhere,  that  day, 
as  an  officer  in  general  command  would  naturally  be.  He  was 
back  and  forth  from  Cambridge,  across  the  neck  which  the 
British  ships  were  raking  with  their  guns,  hurrying  up  rein- 
forcements, indignant  at  the  slowness  and  delay,  but  trying 
hard  to  infuse  his  own  life  and  courage  and  energy  into  all 
officers  and  soldiers.  He  had  to  encounter  a  good  many  cow- 
ards, as  was  inevitable,  and  he  sometimes  lost  all  patience  with 
them.  But  he  found,  also,  a  large  number  of  heroes,  who 
stood  firm  as  a  rock,  so  long  as  it  was  possible  to  stand.  At  the 
fort,  he  needed  to  exercise  no  particular  care.  Prescott  was 
there,  in  whom  he  had  unlimited  confidence.  That  was  his 
post  of  duty,  and  no  man  could  fill  it  better.  And  as  we  have 
already  suggested,  it   may  be  that  in  this  whole  enterprise 
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there  was  a  kind  of  understood  co-partnership  between  Pres- 
cott  and  Putnam,  and  that  Prescott^s  command  at  the  redoubt 
was  of  such  a  kind  that  Putnam  would  not  interfere  with  it. 
He  was  sure  that  everything  would  be  done  there  that  could 
be  done.  This  may  be  true,  and  may  serve  as  a  kind  of  ex- 
planation of  the  enigma.  But  it  is  quite  certain  that  Prescott 
gave  his  chief  attention  to  matters  within  the  redoubt,  and  was 
not  occupied  with  the  general  outside  movements. 

Hardly  anything  can  be  more  curious  than  to  look  into  the 
cotemporary  records  of  that  time,  in  the  shape  of  letters,  news- 
paper articles,  reports  and  despatches,  and  note  the  wide  dis- 
crepancies in  those  narratives.     If  we  open,  for  example,  such 
a  volume  as  **  Forceps  American  Archives,^^  for  the  year  1775,  in 
which  are  gathered  the  records  of  passing  events,  we  shall  be 
confronted  with  such  differences  of  statenofent,  even  in  simple 
and  non-essential  matters,  where  there  could  be  no  motive  to 
pervert  the  truth,  as  will  altogether  astonish  us.     Letters  writ- 
ten immediately  after  the  battle,  from  the  American  camp,  and 
from  the  British  camp,  so  diversify  the  story,  and  present  it  in 
so  many  different  forms,  that  one  knows  not  what  to  believe. 
From  some  of  the  accounts,  one  might  suppose  that  almost  the 
first  thing  done  by  the  British  on  Saturday  morning,  after  the 
discovery  of  the  redoubt,  was  to  burn  the  village  of  Charles- 
town  ;  whereas    this  conflagration  occurred  in   the  middle  of 
the  afternoon,  about  3^  o'clock,   probably  just  after  the  first 
nnsuccessful  assault.     And  the  British  were  not  altogether  so 
barbarian  in  the  burning  of  this  village  as  most  of  our  Ameri- 
can histories  would  make  them  to  be.     They  did,  under  the  cir- 
cumstances, what  might  be  justified  by  the  usages  of   war, 
rongh  and  cruel  usages  as  they  have  to  be.     In  the  first  assault 
Gen.  Pigot  found  that  his  extreme  left  wing  was  sorely  vexed 
by  concealed  musketry  fired  from  this  village.     A  nest  of  sharp- 
shooters was  there,  protected  by  the  houses,  who  were  picking 
off  his  men  badly,  and  the  order  went  forth  to  burn  the  village 
and  break  up  this  nest. 

Then  again,  by  some  of  the  accounts,  it  would  appear  that 
the  British  began  taking  their  men  across  for  the  assault  quite 
^rly  in  the  morning,  but  this  movement  did  not  begin  till 
^oon.   From  about  12  until  2  o'clock  they  were  engaged  in 
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transferring  the  troops  to  the  Charlestown  side.  Some  of  the 
English  letters,  written  at  that  time,  claim  that  we  had,  in  that 
action,  three  times  as  many  men  as  they,  but,  in  fact,  we  had 
not  so  many  as  they  had.  It  is  a  large  and  liberal  estimate  of 
the  Americans  taking  part  in  the  battle  to  set  the  number  at 
8,500,  and  1,600  of  these,  probably,  were  more  in  the  way  than 
helpers.  The  British  troops  and  marines  engaged  in  the  con- 
flict are  believed,  on  carefiil  estimate,  to  have  been  about  5,000, 
and  certainly  not  less  than  4,000.  Gen,  Gage,  in  his  of&cial 
report,  sent  to  England,  adroitly  describes  the  troops  in  the  ac- 
tion as  **  a  body  something  above  2,000  men."  But  as  he  ac- 
knowledges a  loss  of  1,054,  killed,  wounded,  and  missing  (the 
Americans  claimed  that  his  loss  was  about  1,500),  he  would 
find  it  hard  to  justify  himself  for  such  a  terrible  exposure  of 
2,000  men,  when  he  had  8,000  troops  more  near  at  hand,  who 
might  have  gone  to  their  help.  Gen.  Gage's  official  report  of 
this  battle  was  never  criticized  on  this  side  of  the  water  with 
half  the  severity  it  met  on  the  other  side.  But  it  was  well  un- 
derstood at  the  time,  that  it  did  not,  by  any  means,  tell  the 
whole  truth.  On  our  side,  the  record  made  in  Gen.  Ward's  or- 
derly book,  immediately  after  the  battle,  gives  the  loss  as  fol- 
lows: *' Killed,  115;  wounded,  305;  captured,  30."  But  he 
had  not  all  the  facts  at  the  time  of  the  entry.  A  careful  count- 
ing afterwards  made  the  number  of  killed  and  missing  140; 
wounded,  271 ;  captured,  80 ;  total  461.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
this  latter  account  is  essentially  correct  The  men  on  our  side 
who  fell  at  Bunker  Hill  were  near  their  own  homes,  and  were 
sadly  missed,  and  there  could  be  no  concealment  of  facts.  And 
this  loss  on  our  side  was  mostly  in  a  few  moments,  at  the  very 
close  of  the  battle.  One  writer  says,  in  substance,  that  the  dis-v 
charge  of  the  British  musketry,  when  the  retreat  began,  and 
our  men  were  about  twenty  rods  away,  almost  instantly  killed 
and  wounded  more  men  than  all  before  during  the  day. 

But  we  have  hardly  begun  to  mention  the  discrepancies  of 
these  various  papers  and  letters  in  the  American  Archives.  So 
glaring  and  multiform  are  they  that  if  we  reasoned  as  some  of 
our  wise  men  of  this  generation  do,  about  the  little  unimportant 
discrepancies  of  the  New  Testament,  we  should  at  once  con- 
clude that  there  had  been  no  battle  of  Bunker  Hill  at  alL  On 
the  other  hand,  the  grand  reality  of  the  battle  breaks  through 
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all  these  discrepaDcies,  and  stands  out  upon  those  pages  with  a 
most  graphic  distinctness,  just  as  the  person  and  acts  of  Christ 
do  in  the  stories  of  the  four  Evangelists. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  quote  from  these  English  letters, 
especially  as  it  would  show,  what  has  before  been  suggested, 
that  the  most  complimentary  estimates  of  the  American  part  in 
the  battle,  at  that  day,  came  from  Englishmen.     A  British  officer 
writing  home  from  Boston,  the  next  day,  June  18th,  to  a  gentle- 
man in  London,  says :  '*In  the  prodigious  confusion  this  place 
is  now  in,  all  I  can  tell  is,  that  the  troops  behaved  with  the  most 
nnparalleled  bravery,  and  after  an  engagement  of  nearly  five 
hours,  we  forced  the  Provincials  from  their  posts,  redoubts,  and 
intrenchments  one  by  one.     This  victory  has  cost  us  very  dear, 
indeed,  as  we  have  lost  some  of  the  best  officers  in  the  service, 
and  a  great  number  of  private  men.     Nor  do  I  see  that  we  en- 
joy one  solid  benefit  in  return,  or  are  likely  to  reap  from  it  any 
one  advantage  whatever.     We  have,  indeed,  learned  one  melan- 
choly truth,  which  is,  that  the  Americans^  if  they  were  equally 
well  commanded,  are  full  as  good  soldiers  as  ours,  and,  as  it  is, 
are  very  little  inferior  to  us,  even  in  discipline  and  steadiness 
of  countenance. "     Another  letter  reports  that :  "An  Irish  officer 
hnmorously  said  on  the  occasion  that  indeed  we  had  gained  but 
a  fa«."    Still  another  letter  says :  "  The  battle  lasted  four  hours 
and  ended  infinitely  to  our  disadvantage.     The  flower  of  our 
army  are  killed  or  wounded." 

This  subject  is  one  that  might  prolong  itself  indefinitely. 
But  perhaps  enough  has  been  said  to  bring  into  view  the  salient 
points  of  the  battle  itself,  and  its  outward  and  historical  sur- 
roundings.    It  is  proper,  in  drawing  to  a  close,  that  we  should 
bring  a  little  more  distinctly  into  view  a  few  of  the  prominent 
wtore  in  the  battle.     And  here,  again,  it  is  but  just  to  all  par- 
ties to  remark,  that  this  great  mass  of  papers  to  which  we  have 
referred,  as  preserved  in   the  American   Archives,  seem  to 
be  marvelously   silent  on  the  question   of   the  chief  com- 
DM^nder  that  day.     In  the  reports  of  ordinary  battles,  we 
expect  this  to  be  mentioned  or  suggested  as  one  of  the  first 
pointa.    But  the  circumstances  of  this  battle  were  very  peculiar, 
*^^  pages  after  pages,  voluminously  full,  go  on,  without  giving 
you  any  sure  and  certain  clue  as  to  who  was  at  the  head  of  it 
^  the  American  sida    In  a  general,  and  very  general^  sense 
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Ward  might  be  called  the  commander,  as  he  was  the  man  of 
highest  authority  in  the  army.  But  his  relations  to  the  action 
have  been  sufficiently  pointed  out  It  is  not  likely  that  it  was 
a  battle  which  fought  itself  without  any  broad  and  superintend- 
ing oversight  If  so,  such  a  style  might  be  commended  to  the 
consideration  of  our  military  authorities. 

Certainly  the  question  of  headship  here  ought  not  to  awaken 
any  State  rivalries,  for  Prescott  and  Putnam  were  both  Massa- 
chusetts men  by  birth  and  early  education.  Putnam  received 
his  stamp  and  impress  of  character  before  he  ever  removed  to 
Connecticut  We  conceive  that  the  facts  of  that  day  point  to 
him  as  the  man  in  highest  command  on  the  field,  and  we  will 
first  speak  of  him  in  few  words. 

Israel  Putnam  was  born  at  Salem,  Masa,  on  the  7th  of  Jan- 
uary, 1718,  and  was  fifty -seven  years  old  at  the  time  of  the 
battle  of  Bunker  Hill.  He  removed  to  Pomfret,  Conn.,  at 
the  very  beginning  of  his  married  life,  in  1739,  at  the  age  of 
twenty -one.  He  performed  important  military  services  in  the 
French  and  Indian  war,  and  afterwards,  from  1756-1764,  rising, 
through  various  gradations,  to  the  rank  of  colonel.  When  the 
stormy  times  came  on,  just  before  the  opening  of  the  revolu- 
tionary war,  the  people  of  Connecticut  took  the  precaution  to 
appoint  him  their  general,  and  with  that  rank  and  title  he  went 
to  Cambridge  in  1775,  and  after  many  heroic  acts,  and  with  a 
daring  impetuosity,  that  exposed  him  to  many  dangers,  he  man- 
aged to  outlive  the  war,  dying  at  Brooklyn,  Conn.,  in  1790,  at 
the  age  of  seven ty-two.  He  was  a  remarkable  man  from  youth 
to  old  age.  About  the  same  number  of  people  have  heard  the 
wolf  story  as  the  storj'  of  little  George  Washington  and  the 
hatchet  Turning  the  ear  backward,  we  seem  to  hear,  through 
the  lapse  of  many  years,  the  sound  of  the  old  familiar  voices, 
starting  off*  on  the  selection  for  school-reading.  "  When  General 
Putnam  first  moved  to  Pomfret,  Conn.,  the  country  was  new 
and  greatly  infested  with  wolves."  In  the  note  below  will  be 
found  a  picture  of  him,  in  words  more  graphic  and  comprehen- 
sive than  any  man  of  this  generation  could  give.* 

*  The  following  description  of  General  Putnam,  taken  from  Oolonel  Swett'a 
notes,  is  from  the  pen  of  Judge  Dana,  formerly  U.  S.  Senator  from  Maine,  and  a 
grandson  of  General  Putnam.  It  is  taken  from  a  letter  which  was  not  written  Ua 
publication,  and  is  all  the  more  valuable  from  this  drcumstanoe. 

"  In  his  person,  for  height,  about  the  middle  size ;  very  erect)  thidc  set^  mnica — 
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Col.  William  Prescott  was  a  native  of  Groton,  Mass.,  where 

he  was  bom  February  20th,  1726,  and  was  forty  nine  years  old 

at  the  time  of  the  battle.     He  also  had  seen  service  in  the  army, 

was  at  the  capture  of  Cape  Breton,  as  a  lieutenant,  rose  to  the 

rank  of  captain,  was  offered  a  commission  in  the  regular  army, 

but  declined.     He  inherited  a  large  estate  at  Groton,  where  he 

lived,  somewhat  like  a  nobleman,  upon  his  ample  <lpmains,  with 

a  free  and  generous  hospitality.     As  troubles  thickened  about 

Boston,  he,  in  the  spring  of  1775,  raised  a  regiment  from  the 

towns  around  Groton,  not  a  few  of  the  New  Hampshire  men,  as 

already  suggested,  joining  it     With  this  he  was  on  his  way  to 

Boston  the  very  day  that  the  battle  of  Lexington  occurred,  but 

did  not  reach  Cambridge  until  after  the  British  retreat.     The 

whole  air  was  full  of  the  smell  of  gunpowder  the  very  evening 

of  his  arrival,  and  he  was  a  man  ready  for  bold  and  adventur- 

lar,  and  finn  in  every  part    His  countenance  was  open,  strong,  and  animated ; 

the  features  of  his  face  large,  well-proportioned  to  each  other,  and  to  his  whole 

frame ;  his  teeth  fair  and  sound  till  death.    His  organs  and  senses  were  all  ex- 

ictly  fitted  for  a  warrior ;  he  heard  quickly,  saw  to  an  immense  distance ;   and, 

though  he  sometimes  stammered  in  conversation,  his  voice  was  remarkably  heavy, 

strong,  and  commanding.    Though  facetiotis  and  dispassionate  in  private,  when 

animated  in  the  heat  of  battle,  his  countenance  was  fierce  and  terrible,  and  his 

Toice  like  thunder.    His  whole  manner  was  admirably  adapted  to  inspire  his 

iddierB  with  courage  and  confidence,  and  his  enemy  with  terror.    The  faculties 

of  his  mind  were  not  inferior  to  those  of  his  body ;  his  penetration  was  acute,  his 

deciaioD  rapid,  yet  remarkably  correct ;  and  the  more  desperate  his  situation,  the 

more  collected  and  undaunted.    With  a  courage  of  a  lion,  he  had  a  heart  that 

DMlted  at  the  sight  of  distress ;  he  could  never  witness  suffering  in  any  human 

heing  without  becoming  a  sufferer  himself ;  even  the  operation  of  blood-letting 

liM  caused  him  to  faint.    In  viewing  the  field  of  battle,  his  distress  was  exquisite, 

until  be  had  afforded  friend  and  foe  all  the  relief  in  his  power.    Once  after  a  battle, 

on  ftiamining  a  buUet-wound  through  the  head  of  a  favorite  officer.  Captain  Whit- 

^^  who  died  on  the  field,  he  fainted  and  was  taken  up  for  dead.    Martial  music 

mooted  him  to  the  highest  pitch ;  while  solemn,  sacred  music  set  him  into  tears.    In 

^  disposition  he  was  open  and  generous,  almost  to  a  fault ;  he  never  disguised ; 

ttd  in  the  social  relations  of  life  he  was  never  exeelled." 

'^^  teQ  a  good  story  in  Oreenwich,  Conn.,  the  town  where  Oeneral  Putnam 
v^  down  the  stone  steps  on  horseback.  That  was  a  long  and  precipitous  de- 
*(^  wi&  the  steps  in  the  steeper  part  of  it.  Some  years  since  an  English  gentle- 
^^  was  shown  this  place  and  was  told  the  story  connected  with  it  With  an  air 
w  OQuplaoency,  such  as  Englishmen  sometimes  have,  he  replied :  ''  Oh,  that  is 
^'^^^  Tery  extraordinary.  Our  English  riders,  on  a  hunt,  often  go  down  steeper 
Pvcaa than  that"  "But,"  said  his  companion,  "your  English  dragoons,  inpur- 
■"^dklat  follow  him." 
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OU8  service.  He  retired  from  the  army  for  a  season  in  1777, 
but  entered  it  again  as  a  volunteer,  and  was  present  at  the  tak- 
ing of  Burgoyne  at  Sarato^za.  He  was  father  of  the  distin- 
guished judge  and  jurist,  William  Prescott,  LL.D.,  and  grand- 
father of  the  celebrated  historian,  William  H.  Prescott,  LL.D., 
who  has  done  so  much  to  honor  American  literature  at  home 
and  abroad.  After  the  war  he  returned  to  his  home  in  Groton, 
where  he  lived,  and  died  in  1795,  at  the  age  of  sixty-nina* 

Gen.  Joseph  Warren  was  an  eminent  physician,  bom  at 
Roxbury,  Mass.,  in  1741,  and  was  34  years  old  at  the  time  of 
the  battle.  He  had  made  himself  very  active  in  political  affairs, 
in  the  year  immediately  preceding  the  Revolution.  In  the 
month  of  March,  before  the  battle,  he  had  given  the  oration  in 
the  old  South  Church,  conmiemorative  of  the  massacre  of  1770, 
though  the  British  officers  in  Boston  had  threatened  the  life  of 
any  man  who  should  dare  to  speak  in  public  on  that  occasion. 
He  was,  at  the  time  of  his  death,  president  of  the  Massachusetts 
Congress,  so  called,  and  also  chairman  of  the  Committee  of  Safety. 
He  mingled  freely  with  the  common  people,  though  he  was  a 
graduate  of  Harvard  College,  and  a  polished  scholar.  He  held 
familiar  intercourse  with  the  patriotic  mechanics  and  laboring 
classes,  and  was  greatly  beloved  by  them.  The  circumstances  of 
his  death,  as  we  have  already  said,  were  such  as  to  cause  a  very 
great  mourning  for  him,  and  his  memory  is  sacredly  embalmed 

*  The  following  is  a  picture  of  Colonel  Prescott,  from  the  pen  of  Gfeneral  Bur- 
beck,  and  preserved  in  Colonel  Swett's  narrative  of  the  battle  of  Bunker  Hill : 

"Figure  to  yourself  a  man  of  sixty  [mistake],  six  feet  high,  and  somewhat 
round-shouldered,  sun-burned  from  exposure,  with  coarse  leather  shoes  and  blue 
stockings,  coarse,  home-spun  small-clothes,  a  red  waistcoat,  and  a  calico  banian, 
answering  to  the  sack  worn  at  the  present  day,  a  three-cornered  hat  with  a  red 
cockade,  and  a  bandoleer  or  belt,  with  a  sword  hung  high  up  under  the  left  arm. 
Tou  will  say  that  it  is  a  complete  caricature ;  but  such  was  the  fact,  and  sudi 
was  the  dress  of  the  heroes  who  fought  at  the  battle  of  Bunker  HilL" 

The  foUovring  is  from  the  pen  of  Colonel  Swett  himself,  and  is  a  graphic  de- 
scription of  Colonel  Prescott  as  he  appeared  and  acted  immediately  after  the  battle: 

"  Prescott  repaired  to  Cambridge,  furious  as  a  lion  driven  from  his  lair,  foaming  -^ 
with  Indig^tion  at  the  want  of  support  when  victory  was  in  his  grasp-— a  victory^^ 
dearly  purchased  with  the  precious  blood  of  his  soldiers,  famUy,  and  friends...^ 
He  demanded  but  two  fresh  regiments  of  Ward,  and  pledged  his  life  with  tb< 
to  drive  the  enemy  to  their  boats.  He  had  not  yet  done  enough  to  satisfy 
though  he  had  done  enough  to  satisfy  his  country.  He  had  not,  indeed, 
final  victory,  but  he  had  secured  a  glorious  immortalify." 
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in  the  hearts  of  the  American  people.  He  had  been  made  a 
major-general  by  the  Massachusetts  Congress  only  three  days 
before  the  battle,  and  might  have  taken  the  command  on  the 
field,  but  chose  to  act  in  the  capacity  of  a  volunteer  soldier. 

Gen.  Seth  Pomeroy,  a  native  of  Peekskill,  N.  Y.,  but  then 
resident  at  Northampton,  Mas&,  was  another  hero,  who  fought 
that  day  as  a  private  soldier,  though  with  the  rank  and  title  of 
brigadier-generaL  He  also  had  seen  much  military  service 
before.  He  was  made  a  captain  in  the  army  in  1744,  was  at 
the  taking  of  Louisburg  and  in  other  important  actions.  He 
must  have  been  not  far  from  55  years  old  at  the  Bunker  Hill 
battle,  and  fought  heroically  in  the  ranks,  encountering  immi- 
nent dangers,  but  fortunately  escaped  alive. 

CoL  Thomas  Knowlton  was  one  who  gathered  a  shining  glory 
about  his  name  on  that  day.     He  was  born  at  Boxford,  Mass., 
in  1740,  but  while  he  was  yet  very  young,  his  father*s  familj'^  re- 
moved to  Ashford,  Ct    He  was  a  captain  in  this  action  and  was 
put  in  command  of  some  200  Connecticut  troops,  and  by  them, 
under  his  direction,  that  line  of  fence  was  coustiTicted — Stark's 
men  completing  what  remained  unfinished.     It  was  a  common 
saying  of  Gen.  Putnam,  that  these  raw  troops  would  fight  well 
enough  if  you  could  only  protect  their  legs.     They  did  not 
mind  about  their  heads.      This  fence  fortification,  made  of 
stones  and  rails  and  new-mown  grass,  might  naturally  enough 
have  been  a  thing  for  sport  to  those  veteran  British  battalions, 
but  it  played  a  very  important  part  in  the  battle.     Had  that 
fence  been  broken  through,  as  the  British  confidently  expected, 
the  action  would  have  been  short  and   the  victory,  for  the 
British,   decisive.     As  it  was,  that  fence  was  never  broken 
through,  and  the  victory,  when  it  came,  had  for  the  British 
^most  the  moral  disaster  of  a  defeat     Knowlton  was  made 
oolond  for  his  brave  and  brilliant  service  that  day,  and  was  a 
fivorite  officer  in  the  revolutionary  army. 

John  Stark,  a  native  of  Londonderry,  N.  H.,  bom  in  1728, 
^^d  at  this  time  47  years  old,  had  a  name  which  was  ever  as- 
sociated with  bold  adventure  and  heroic  daring.  He  marched 
™  men  in  from  Medford  that  afternoon,  across  the  neck, 
through  the  British  fire  from  the  ships,  and  would  not  suffer 
™s  soldiers  to  break  their  ranks  and  run  across,  every  man  for 
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himself.  He  kept  them  in  military  order,  that  they  might  be 
fresh  and  ready  for  the  battle.  He  shares  with  Knowlton  in 
the  glory  of  defending  the  fence,  and  inflicting  the  most  terri- 
ble injury  upon  Howe's  brave  grenadiers.  Stark's  major. 
Andrew  McClary,  was  a  man  of  splendid  form  and  majestic 
proportions,  being  nearly  six  feet  and  a  haU  in  height,  as  brave 
and  heroic  in  action  as  Stark  himself  After  the  battle  he 
went  back  to  Medford  for  bandages  and  materials  for  the 
wounded,  and  on  his  return  was  torn  to  pieces  by  a  cannon-ball 
from  one  of  the  British  shipa  Some  one  remarked,  on  hear* 
ing  of  his  sad  death,  that  he  was  a  man  of  such  largeness  of 
body  and  soul,  that  nothing  less  than  a  cannon-ball  was  worthy 
of  being  the  instrument  of  his  death. 

Many  other  names  might  properly  be  dwelt  upon.  But 
there  is  one  that  should  be  especially  noticed,  though  standing 
in  a  somewhat  different  relation.  CoL.  Richard  Gridley,  at  this 
time  65  years  old,  was  the  engineer  who  laid  out  and  superin- 
tended the  construction  of  this  fort  on  Breed's  Hill,  and  took 
an  active  part  in  the  battle  that  followed,  being  wounded  in 
the  thigh.  Upon  receiving  his  wound  he  was  taken  into  his 
sulky  to  be  carried  irom  the  field,  but  from  some  hindrance 
was  taken  out  again,  when  almost  immediately  the  horse  was 
killed  and  the  sulky  riddled  with  British  balls.  (Considering  in 
how  little  time  his  redoubt  was  built,  it  proved  to  be  one  of 
remarkable  skill  and  strength,  and  it  received  very  handsome 
compliments  from  British  officers  and  engineers. 

But  in  writing  of  any  heroic  action  like  this,  it  is  a  painfiil 
consideration  that  only  a  few  persons  can  be  mentioned  by 
name,  while  the  great  work,  affcer  all,  is  performed  by  a  multi- 
tude of  unnamed  heroes,  who  stand  (in  their  lot)  to  exe- 
cute the  trust  committed  into  their  hands.  Those  2,000  men, 
more  or  less,  who  stood  firm  on  Bunker  Hill  that  day,  died, 
for  the  most  part,  without  knowing  more  than  a  small  portion 
of  what  they  had  accomplished.  Whether  they  fell  on  that  field, 
or  died  of  wounds  there  received,  or  lived  out  the  allotted  term 
of  life,  and  died  in  their  homes,  most  of  them  passed  away 
before  this  opening  battle  of  the  Revolution  had  come  to  be 
recognized  for  what  it  was,  or  set  in  its  true  relations  to  after 
history. 
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Article   VIL— MODERN    PHILOSOPHY    AND    THE 

THEORY  OF  EVOLUTION. 

Fini  Principles.    By  Herbert  Spencer.   Third  edition.   Lon- 
don, 1870. 

Principles  of  Biology.     Bj  HERBERT  Spencer.     London,  1864. 

Principles  of  Psychology.    By   Herbert  Spencer.     Second 
edition.     London,  1870. 

The  Empirical,  or  Experimental  Philosophy  of  the  last  two 
or  three  hundred  years  is  rather  a  revolution  in  character  than 
a  change  of   opinions ;  that  is,  it  has  resulted  less  from  the 
detection  of  previous  errors  and  the  discovery  of  new  truths 
than  from  an  altered  condition  or  habit  of  mind  leading  along 
new  lines  into  a  new  domain  of  thought.     It  is  not  so  much 
true  that  earlier  forms  of  philosophy  have  been  discarded  be- 
cause found  to  be  fidse,  as  that  they  have  been  forsaken  simply 
because  all  interest  in  them  has  expired.     Of  course,  the  change 
of  opinions  has  been  radical  and  profound,  but  it  rests  in  large 
Pleasure  upon  this  profounder  change  of  character  involving 
the  substitution  of  other  sympathies  and  other  objects  of  study 
ferthe  old  ones.     Mr.  Herbert  Spencer,  for  example,  diflfers  from 
One  of  the  schoolmen  or  one  of  the  Alexandrian  theologians  far 
^ore  in  feeling  than  in  ideas.     The  interest  of  the  one  is  not 
^he  interest  of  the  other,  the  domain  of  the  one  not  the  domain 
of  the  other ;  and  the  separateness  here  is  very  much   wider 
rtan  between  the  mere  intellectual  conclusions  which  they  have 
Severally  reached. 

There  are  two  sides  to  every  object  in  nature,  the  known  and 

tie  unknown ;  the  former  by  which  it  reaches  the  consciousness 

^trough  the  senses,  the  latter  insensible  to  us  and  therefore  not 

directly  represented  in  consciousness.     Both  are  alike  in  this, 

^t  we  are  equally  convinced  of  the  existence  of  both ;  not 

n^ore  of  the  sensible  properties  themselves  than  of  the  inscrut- 

*We  Bomething  which  underlies  them.     What  is  true  of  one 

phenomenon  is  true  of  alL     The  universe  as  a  whole  has  its 
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obverse  and  reverse  sides ;  the  one  turned  towards  us,  which  we 
know  because  we  are  conscious  of  it,  the  other  turned  away 
from  us  towai-ds  the  dark,  of  which  we  only  know  that  it  is 
there.  Strangely  enough,  as  it  would  seem,  it  is  this  reverse 
and  dark  side  of  nature  which  first  excited  the  curiosity  and 
the  reflective  faculties  of  man.  Philosophic  thought  does  not 
begin  with  the  obvious  phenomenon  but  with  the  occult  essence ; 
not  with  the  perceptible  eflFect  but  with  the  hidden  cause  beyond. 
The  reason,  no  doubt,  is  that  during  the  era  of  infiemcy,  whether 
in  the  individual  or  the  race,  the  mind  had  become  habituated 
to  the  forms  of  the  universe  in  advance  of  the  awakening 
of  the  intellect;  the  phenomena  had  entered  into  possession 
gradually  and  silently  without  causing  any  surprise  or  raising 
any  questions.  Familiarity  bred  indifierenca  What  we  now 
call  the  glory  and  wonder  of  the  universe,  the  external  forms 
which  make  it  impressive  to  the  reason  and  imagination,  were 
nearly  inoperative  in  the  unsophisticated  consciousness  of 
primitive  men.  They  were  not  startled  by  the  fact  of  their 
own  being  or  by  the  environment  in  which  they  found  them- 
selves, but  accepted  the  world,  as  childhood  does  still,  without 
astonishment  or  inquisitiveness,  making  use  of  it  for  the  vari- 
ous purposes  of  life,  but  otherwise  not  interested  in  it  at  alL 
Thought  arose  with  the  detection  of  the  interior  mystery  of 
being,  the  world  behind  the  veil  whose  existence  is  certain  but 
whose  nature  is  unmanifested.  What  in  their  innermost 
essence  are  all  things?  how  have  they  arisen?  whence  do  they 
come  and  whither  do  they  tend  ?  What  they  are  on  the  out- 
ward side  of  them,  the  fluctuating  and  fleeting  phenomena 
which  touch  the  senses,  is  no  very  great  matter  and  is  well 
enough  known  already.  But  their  origin,  their  essence,  and 
their  destiny  are  not  known,  and  thase  therefore  became  the 
first  serious  inquiries  of  the  mind.  The  results  are  to  be  found,, 
not  alone  in  the  innumerable  systems  of  metaphysics  an 
ontology  of  the  last  2,500  years,  but  more  abundant  and  im 
pressive  still  in  the  religions  of  the  great  races,  African,  A 
bian,  and  Aryan ;  and  in  their  arts,  their  literatures,  and  thei 
social  order.  The  whole  multiform  civilization  which  b 
passed,  or  is  passing  away,  with  all  its  immense  activities 
productiveness,  is  characterized  by  these  two  things :  the 
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a  passionate  interest  in,  and  a  persistent  study  of,  the  essential 
nature  and  first  cause  of  all  being,  reaching  its  highest  devel- 
opment in  the  idealism  of  Plato  and  the  monotheism  of  Jesus; 
the  second,  an  indifference  to  mere  phenomena,  reaching  its 
extremes  in  the  scepticism  of  philosophy  and  the  asceticism  of 
the  church.     Throughout  this  era,  wherever  we  take  it,  what  is 
most  accessible  and  obtrusive  in  nature,  namely  the  sensible 
forms  she  wears,  is  absent  from  the  higher  life  of  man,  whether 
mental,  moral,  or  spiritual ;  his  inspiration  is  derived  from  the 
immensity  and  eternity  which  lie  behind  in  the  dark,  and  on 
that  is  spent  the  whole  wealth  of  his  power.     Not  the  attribute 
or  property  but  the  substance,  not  the  body  but  the  soul,  not 
the  effect  but  the  cause,  not  the  creation  but  the  creator. 

Now  what  has  happened  in  Modern  Philosophy  is,  on  the  one 
hand,  not  so   much  the  disclosure  of  the  fallacy  of  earlier 
thought  as  the  exhaustion   of  the  earlier  enthusiasm.     The 
existence  of  some  substantial  entity  beneath  every  phenomenon 
and  of  some  efficient  cause  before  every  effect,  is  as  distinctly 
recognized  and  affirmed  to-day  as  it  ever  was,  and  if  these 
mysteries  still  retained  their  ancient  hold  upon  the  imagination 
and  heart  of  man,  the  disproof  of  one  ontological  theory  would 
We  merely  led  to  further  thought  and   the  formulation  of 
another.     But.  strictly  speaking,  modern  philosophy  maintains 
no  controversy  with  any  of  the  dogmas  of  the  past,  and  offers 
no  substitutes  of  its  own.     It  has  simply  taken  itseK  out  of 
the  lists,  evacuated  the  whole  region  altogether.     The  logical 
plea  for  this  is  that  the  essence  and  origin  of  things  are  not  only 
Unknown  but  unknowable ;  that  all  possible  theories  have  been 
tried  and  have  broken  down  one  after  another ;  and  therefore 
ttat  farther  speculation  is  mere  beating  of  the  air  and  winnow- 
ing of  chaff;  but  the  real  motive  of   the  withdrawal  is  the 
profounder,   moral  one  of  weariness  and  indifference.      The 
Search  has  been  abandoned  because  the  problem  has  ceased  to 
^attractive.     The  solemn  trance  of  the  Egyptian,  the  stren- 
'^ous  thought  and  bright  imaginations  of  the  Greek,  the  con- 
secration of  the  Hebrew,  the  rapture  of  the  early  Christian,  are 
states  of  mind  which  have  passed  away,  not  by  reason  of  the 
■        detected  &llacy,  but  by  reason  of  the  vanished  charm.     On  the 
I       other  hand,  along  with  this  abandonment  of  the  domain  of  past 
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inquiry  has  gone  the  appropriation  of  that  other  domain  which 
the  past  neglected.  Up  to  a  certain  epoch  in  time,  the  reason  and 
the  heart  of  man  are  pre-occupied  with  the  interior  nature,  the 
eflBcient  and  final  causes  of  phenomena.  That  preoccupation 
failing,  what  remains  for  inquiry?  The  phenomena  remain; 
and  henceforth  philosophy  concerns  itself  with  these  alone ; 
irresolutely  and  incoherently  at  first,  because  the  disturbing 
ancient  traditions  still  linger  among  its  processes,  but  exclu- 
sively and  consistently  at  last,  when  it  reaches  the  distinct  con- 
viction of  its  proper  motives  and  aims. 

Now  it  is  evident  that  in  themselves  these  two  systems  of 
thought  are  not  antagonistic  but  supplemental  and  successive ; 
that  the  substitution  of  the  one  for  the  other,  or  at  least  the 
association  of  the  one  with  the  other,  is  an  inevitable  step  in 
the  natural  development  of  mind.  It  is  within  our  right  to 
dispute  any  given  inference  or  dogma  of  Experimental  Phil- 
osophy which  seems  to  us  to  be  mistaken  ;  but  its  raison  ditrt 
and  right  of  succession  are  indisputable.  The  field  it  occupies, 
the  material  it  uses,  the  ends  it  proposes,  are  all  of  immense 
and  immediate  importance.  The  welfare  of  any  individual  or 
of  any  communtiy  is  determined  first  of  all  and  most  impera- 
tively by  its  relations  to  those  surrounding  existences  of  which 
we  are  conscious,  and  there  can  be  no  question  that  the  careless 
construction  and  rude  adjustment  of  those  relations  has  been 
the  fatal  vice  of  the  antecedent  civilization.  Indeed,  it  may  be 
argued  that  philosophy  should  have  begun  where  it  is  leaving 
off  to-day ;  instead  of  precipitating  out  of  their  natural  order, 
and  in  advance  of  the  maturity  of  the  intellect,  a  host  of  re- 
mote and  difficult  problems,  it  should  have  taken  up  patiently 
the  realities  which  are  accessible  at  once  and  the  momentous^ 
questions  which  press  by  a  thousand  urgencies  for  solution  oi 
the  spot  The  whimsical  perplexity  of  Socrates  between  con- 
flicting abstractions,  the  contemplative  absorption  into  deity  os 
nonentity  of  the  Indian,  the  ecstatic  reveries  over  heaven  o 
the  mediffival  saint,  the  fierce  hair-splitting  of  Homoousian  ana 
Homoiousian,  Nominalist,  and  Bealist,  are  premature  at  leas' 
and  the  indifference  or  hatred  for  the  material  life  which  thtej? 
involve,  absurd  and  injurious.  It  may  be  said,  therefore,  th^^t 
modern  philosophy  only  is  not  sure  of  the  validity  of  its  tifcje 
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but  of  the  priority  of  its  claim.  Moreover,  it  has  already  vin- 
dicated its  principle  by  the  astonishing  success  of  its  method. 
Released  from  the  burden  and  entanglement  of  antecedent 
speculation,  dealing  directly  and  exclusively  with  the  accessible 
verities  of  the  world,  it  has  not  only  rectified  the  thinking  of 
men  with  regard  to  those  verities  but  in  a  measure  readjusted 
their  relations  to  them  and  mightily  increased  their  power  over 
them ;  and  in  doing  all  this  has  cleared  the  ground  and  laid  the 
foundations  for  the  highest  problems  of  life  and  mind. 

The  materials  of  the  modem  philosophy,  then,  are  given  to 
it  in  the  actual  experiences  of  every  man.  They  are  the  con- 
tents of  consciousness ;  the  impressions  made  upon  it  at  every 
successive  instant  of  time  by  the  surrounding  universe  in  all 
its  co-existing  phases ;  the  memory  of  past  impressions  of  the 
same  kind ;  the  accompanying  feelings,  thoughts,  and  volitions  ; 
and  such  other  experiences,  if  there  be  such,  as  are  underived 
from,  or  independent  of,  impressions  from  without. 

Furthermore :  not  only  does  conscious  experience  supply 
to  philosophy  its  materials,  but  in  a  primitive  form  its  processes 
as  well  The  data,  and  the  distribution  of  the  data  which  is 
the  business  of  the  philosopher,  are  already  rudely  associated 
in  the  natural  life  of  the  man.  The  thronging  phenomena 
which  emerge  into  consciousness,  whether  through  the  senses, 
or  out  of  the  memory,  or  out  of  the  interior  depths  of  con- 
sciousness itself,  come  in  an  order  of  their  own,  not  an  inco- 
herent multitude  but  an  organized  array.  They  obviously 
fesemble  one  another  and  diflfer  from  one  another,  falling  into 
lank  of  their  own  accord  as  they  arrive,  like  clinging  to  like 
Mid  parting  from  unlike.  The  stars  assemble  themselves  to- 
gether apart  from  the  earth,  the  seas  from  the  lands,  plants 
^m  the  soil,  animals  from  plants,  motion,  sound,  heat,  light, 
Mid  lightning  from  one  another,  matter  from  mind,  the  con- 
scious self  from  things  not  itself  The  immutable  outlines  of 
ril  classification  are  given  us  with  sensation,  revived  along  with 
^▼ery  memory,  and  maintained  among  all  the  associated  or  re- 
sulting affections  of  the  mind.  The  whole  process  of  human 
thought  in  its  last  analysis  consists,  on  the  one  hand,  in  the 
^^ption  and  more  careful  observation  of  this  automatic  dis- 
Wbution  of  phenomena ;  and,  on  the  other,  in  the  reference  of 
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any  newly  observed   fact  to   the   group   of  facts  previously 
observed  to  which  it  belongs. 

In  this  distribution  there  are  two  general  relations  to  be  dis- 
tinguished. The  first  are  relations  of  co-existence  in  space,  the 
simultaneous  impressions  of  resembling  and  differing  phenom- 
ena registered  in  consciousness  at  any  given  instant  of  time. 
If  the  universe  were  stationary,  persisting  though  all  expe- 
rience without  motion  or  change,  these  would  be  the  only  rela- 
tions involved  ;  thought  would  consist  in  the  discrimination  of 
a  given  number  of  fixed  forms  according  to  their  superficial 
resemblances  and  difierences ;  and  the  classification  of  any  form 
once  affected  would  hold  good  forever.  But  the  universe  is 
incessantly  changing ;  nowhere  is  it  at  this  instant  precisely 
what  it  was  the  instant  before  or  will  be  the  instant  after. 
Therefore,  in  addition  to  the  simpler  relations  of  things  as  they 
lie  side  by  side  together — the  relations  of  co-existence  in  space, 
there  are  the  more  numerous  and  complex  relations  of  things 
as  they  follow  one  another — relations  of  sequence  in  time;  and 
classification  is  to  be  made  according  to  likeness  or  unlikeness  in 
both.  Any  fact  whatsoever  is  explained,  so  far  as  explanation  is 
possible  for  us,  when  we  have  found  the  group  of  facts  whose 
forms  in  the  present  and  whose  antecedents  in  the  past  are  like 
its  own.  That  group  again  is  explained  when  we  have  merged 
it  along  with  others  in  a  larger  group  having  like  forms  and  like 
antecedents ;  and  so  on  step  by  step  until  we  reach  a  point  be- 
yond which  we  can  generalize  no  ferther ;  or  a  point  where  all 
the  converging  lines  of  generalization  meet  in  some  one  compre- 
hensive antecedent  A  body  thrown  into  the  air  falls  to  the 
ground.  In  what  does  our  explanation  of  the  phenomenon 
consist?  First  of  all,  in  the  observation  of  the  fact  that  other 
bodies  thrown  into  the  air  fall  to  the  ground  ;  an  observation^ 
which  we  make  more  precise  by  the  farther  observation  that  ii 
all  cases  the  velocity  of  the  felling  body  has  a  fixed  relation 
the  distance  traversed  in  the  fall.  Secondly,  by  ascertaining  th^^ 
common  antecedent  of  all  these  similar  actions,  namely  the  tra&  — 
tive  force  of  the  eartL  By  a  more  extended  observation  we  ar  ^c 
able  to  add  other  groups  of  phenomena  to  this,  that  is,  are  abk  <e 
to  explain  them ;  until  at  last  we  reach  the  general  law  th^^t 
all  particles  or  aggregates  of  matter  attract  each  other  with     ^ 
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force  varying  inversely  as  the  square  of  the  distance  between 
them.     Or  again,  a  body  thrown  into  the  air  does  not  fall  to  the 
ground.     Here,  too,  our  explanation  is  as  before ;  the  observation 
that  there  are  other  bodies  which  behave  in  the  same  way,  and 
the  discovery  of  the  antecedent  common  to  them  all,  the  resis- 
tance of  the  air.     Such   is   the  substance  and   the   form  of 
human  thought      The    first  step  by  which  intelligence  rises 
above  the  passive  reception  of  impressions  is  the  recognition 
of  the  inherent  likenesses  and  difierences  of  things;  and  the 
whole  process  by  which  it  disposes  of  any  fact  is  a  process  of 
segregation  from  things  unlike  it  and  of   classification   with 
things  which  it  resembles. 

Science  itself  cannot  supersede  or  transcend  this  process. 
Its  business  is  simply  to  give  to  the  thinking  of  all  men  and  of 
every-day  life  a  finer  precision  and  a  wider  range.  It  corrects 
♦he  rude  classification  of  things  which  it  finds  ready  made 
and  carries  them  farther ;  altering  the  distribution  of  certain 
phenomena,  as  when  the  rising  and  setting  of  the  sun  are  re- 
ferred to  the  rotation  of  the  earth  instead  of  the  revolution  of 
the  heavens ;  or  including  phenomena  never  classified  before,  as 
when  the  condition  of  the  stellar  universe  is  referred  to  nebular 
condensation :  but  in  all  this  bringing  no  denial  of  principle, 
only  correction  and  enlargement  of  method.  In  its  highest  and 
widest  generalizations  *^  science  is  but  trained  and  organized 
common  sense."* 

The  same  thing  is  true  of  philosophy,  which,  in  the  only 
meaning  that  can  now  be  given  to  the  word,  is  but  the  highest 
form  of  this  universal  process.  As  the  classifications  of  science 
^  wider  than  those  of  ordinary  thinking,  so  are  the  classifica- 
tions of  philosophy  the  widest  of  all.  They  concern  the 
character,  or  characters,  the  relations  of  co-existence  and  se- 
quence which  all  beings  known  to  us,  throughout  the  whole  of 
their  history,  have  in  common.!     All  these  processes  of  intel- 

•Pml.  Hozley. 

t  "Hiroiigh  peraifltentlj  oonsciouB  of  a  Power  manifested  to  us,  we  have  aban- 
doned as  fafeOe  the  attempt  to  learn  auTthing  respecting  the  nature  of  that  Power; 
^  10  ht?e  ahnt  out  philosophj  from  much  of  the  domain  supposed  to  belong  to 
^  ^  domain  left  is  that  occupied  hj  science.  Science  concerns  itself  with  the 
^'^'^^^itmKM  and  sequences  among  phenomena;  grouping  these  at  first  into  gen- 
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lection,  the  popular,  the  scieDtifie,  and  the  philosophical,  are 
essentially  identical.  The  materials  are  the  same,  namely,  the 
facts  of  conscious  experience ;  and  the  method  is  one,  namely, 
the  explanation  of  facts  by  classification  according  to  resem- 
blances and  difFerencea 

Here  we  are  brought  face  to  face  with  the  question  upon  our 
answer  to  which  depends  our  estimate,  not  alone  of  any  par- 
ticular form  of  science  or  philosophy,  but  of  the  value  of  all 
human  thought  whatsoever.  Let  it  be  conceded  that  the  essen- 
tial nature  and  the  first  cause  of  all  being  are  unknown  and 
unknowable,  because  we  have  never  had  any  conscious  expe- 
rience of  them  and  never  can  have  any  ;  that  they  are  not  only 
out  of  consciousness  but  out  of  the  reach  of  consciousness,  and 
therefore  not  the  proper  objects  of  our  thinking.  What 
remains,  then,  for  knowledge  and  thought  are  the  perceptible 
phenomena  and  the  relations  among  them.  But  evidently 
enough,  our  experience  in  the  outermost  range  of  it  does  not 
cover  the  whole  area  of  the  phenomenal  and  relative.  There 
are  vast  realms  of  the  sensible  universe  which  transcend  the 
experience  of  any  man,  or  of  all  men  together,  as  certainly  as 
the  essential  and  absolute  transcend  them.  By  what  right  do 
we  claim  a  knowledge  of  these  transcendent  verities  which  wc 
disclaim  of  the  other?  Why,  if  we  refuse  to  philosophize 
about  the  first  cause  because  out  of  consciousness,  do  we  not 
also  refuse  to  philosophize  about  the  next  transit  of  Venus 
because  out  of  consciousness  ?  Yet  knowledge  of  this  sort  is 
continually  claimed,  and  must  be  claimed  if  we  continue  to 
think  at  all.  The  humblest  reasoning  of  the  most  untutored 
intellect  is  a  perpetual  incursion  into  the  region  of  unexpe- 
rienced truths,  while  the  higher  generalizations  of  science  and 
the  universal  synthesis  of  the  philosopher  are  in  large  measure 

aralization  of  a  simple  or  low  order,  and  rising  graduallj  to  higher  and  more 
extended  generalization.  But  if  so,  where  remains  anj  subject-matter  for  philos- 
ophy ?  The  reply  is — ^philosophy  may  still  be  the  title  retained  for  knowledge  of 
tiie  highest  generality As  each  widest  generalization  of  science  compre- 
hends and  consolidates  the  narrower  generalizations  of  its  own  division ;  so  the 
generalizations  of  philosophy  oompreh«>nd  and  consolidate  the  widest  generaliza- 
tions of  science To  bring  the  definition  to  its  simplest  and  dearest  forms. 

Knowledge  of  the  lowest  kind  is  un-unifled  knowledge ;  science  is  partially  unified 
knowledge ;  philosophy  is  complMy  tin^lBd  knowledge. " — Firti  iVme^feKi  Part 
n,  oh i,  "Philosophy  Defined.  " 
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concerned  with  such  truths  alone.  How  are  we  to  indicate  this 
daring  venture  and  immense  appropriation  ?  There  is  only 
one  answer  possible  to  the  question.  If  we  have  a  knowledge 
transcending  all  experience,  it  must  be  a  knowledge  which 
experience  never  gave,  but  given  in  the  constitution  of  con- 
sciousness itself ;  not  a  reflection  from  the  world  outside,  but 
an  inherent  light  of  its  own.  We  hiow^  not  by  virtue  of 
having  experienced,  but  by  what  the  greatest  living  repre- 
sentative of  the  scholastic  philosophy  has  called  the  original 
infallibility  of  the  mind  itself. 

For  consider :  Strictly  speaking,  our  experience  is  limited 
to  the  actual,  present  contents  of  consciousness ;  the  impres- 
sions, memories,  desires,  thoughts,  resolves,  of  this  very  mo- 
ment we  call  now.  How  are  we  to  get  beyond  these  limits? 
What  reason,  for  example,  have  we  for  affirming  the  existence 
of  a  surrounding  universe  ?  No  reason  at  all  except  that  such 
is  the  authoritative  declaration  of  consciousness,  which  cannot 
be  gainsaid,  Or,  if  it  be  attempted  to  resolve  this  primal  cogni- 
tion into  simpler  elements,  if  it  be  affirmed  that  having  these 
impressions  of  a  real  objective  universe  we  must  attribute  them 
to  some  cause  of  which  they  are  the  effects  ;  then  the  question 
arises,  why  must  we  attribute  effects  to  causes?  and  the  answer 
is  as  before,  because  it  is  an  authoritative  declaration  of  con- 
sciousness not  to  be  gainsaid.  Or,  if  it  be  said  that  the  declara- 
tion is  not  authoritative  and  final,  but  must  be  taken  as  possibly 
false  until  actually  verified  by  experience ;  then  the  question 
is,  what  is  the  nature  of  such  verification  ?  and  the  answer  is, 
it  is  nothing  but  a  repetition  of  the  original  declaration — the 
same  thing  is  inevitably  assumed  in  the  proof  that  was  affirmed 
Jit  first;  namely,  that  there  is  an  objective  universe. 

But  waiving  this  point  and  admitting  the  outer  universe  as  a 
^  portion  of  our  experience,  still  it  is  evident  that  no  such  en- 
largement of  experience  supplies  either  the  necessary  mate- 
rials or  the  necessary  conditions  for  thought  The  experiences 
of  the  present  instant,  however  vast  and  vivid  they  may  be,  are 
in  themselves  of  no  avail  simply  because  no  time  is  given  in 
the  instant  to  avail  of  them.  Before  they  can  be  thought  about 
they  must  be  remembered,  and  in  remembering  them  they  must 
"®  distinguished  from  others  of  the  same  kind  which  went 
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before.  Thought  is  impossible  until  to  the  experience  of  the 
present  we  have  added  the  experiences  of  the  past,  of  our- 
selves, and  of  the  universe  as  we  have  known  them  hitherta 
What  authority  have  we  for  doing  this?  These  things  are  not 
experienca  They  were  experience,  if  memory  can  be  trusted, 
but  what  ground  is  there  for  trusting  memory  ?  No  ground 
except  that  its  declarations  are  among  the  authoritative  declara- 
tions of  consciousness  which  cannot  be  gainsaid.  I  am  incapa- 
ble of  the  simplest  process  of  thought  or  the  simplest  effort 
toward  thinking  until  I  recall  out  of  the  past  my  experiences 
in  it ;  this  recall  I  am  incapable  of  making  without  assuming 
the  veracity  of  memory ;  and  the  veracity  of  memory  I  know 
only  because  my  consciousness  affirms  it  No  other  source  of 
certitude  can  be  assigned  for  the  knowledge  I  seem  to  have. 
Hence,  again,  it  may  be  said,  that  certitude  does  not  accom- 
pany memory ;  that  for  aught  we  know  it  is  a  false  witness 
whose  testimony  can  only  be  accepted  as  trustworthy  after  it 
has  been  verified.  We  take  it  for  granted  when  given  and  act 
accordingly,  but  we  do  not  know  it  to  be  true  until  we  have 
actually  put  it  to  the  test ;  that  is,  when  what  seems  to  have 
been  our  experience  in  the  past  is  confirmed  by  what  is  our 
experience  in  the  present  But  how  is  such  test  to  be  applied 
and  such  confirmation  to  be  obtained  ?  Only,  again,  by  trusting 
the  affirmation  of  memory ;  for  in  the  very  act  of  testing  past 
experience  by  present,  the  present  experience  is  itself  become  a 
part  of  the  past  and  is  available  only  as  a  memory.  Practi- 
cally we  go  through  life  testing  our  recollections  by  our  per- 
ceptions and  never  reaching  any  deeper  ground  of  certitude 
than  this,  that  memory,  like  perception,  is  a  primal  cognition  of ' 
the  mind  which  authenticates  itself  oris  not  authenticated  atalL 
But  waiving  this  point  again,  and  admitting  the  disclosures 
of  memory  along  with  those  of  perception  as  portions  of  our 
actual  experience,  still  we  have  in  the  sum  total  but  small  store 
of  material  for  knowledge  and  thinking.  What  is  all  this  to 
the  illimitable  universe  about  which  we  go  on  reasoning  every 
day  of  our  lives?  How  far  does  perception,  aided  though  it 
be  by  all  the  instruments  of  science,  carry  us  outward  into  the 
boundless  regions  of  space  or  downward  into  the  interior  con- 
stitution of  things?  How  far  does  memory,  supplemented  by 
all  the  history  of  the  race,  carry  us  into  the  past  of  the  uni- 
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verse?     And  into  its  future  neither  carries  us  one  single  step 
at  all.     Widen  and  fill  it  as  we  may,  the  whole  of  our  expe- 
rience is  but  a  drop  out  of  the  ocean,  a  sand  from  the  shore. 
Yet  we  do  not  hesitate  to  push  beyond  the  drop  or  the  sand- 
grain,  out  of  the  scanty  material  in  hand,  to  build  our  histories 
and  prophecies,  fix)m  the  infinitesimal  fraction  to  construct  our 
theory  of  the  whole.     What  is  our  warrant  for  all  this  ?     That 
things  have  happened  in  our  experience  so  and  so  is  in  itself 
no  reason  for  affirming  that  they  happen  after  the  same  fashion 
out  of  it     That  the  sun  has  risen  daily  for  fifty  years  has 
nothing  to  do  with  its  punctuality  an  age  ago  or  to-morrow 
morning,  any  more  than  ninety-nine  throws  of  the  dice  have  to 
do  with  the  hundredth.    Our  warrant  for  claiming  a  knowledge 
transcending  the  bounds  of  experience  is  simply  in  the  decla- 
ration of  consciousness  that  like  causes  produce  like  efiects  and 
must  do  so,  that  like  consequences  of  necessity  follow  like  ante- 
cedents at  all  times  and  in  all  parts  of  the  universe ;  that  there- 
fore if  we  are  in  possession  of  the  one  we  can  infer  the  other : 
a  declaration  whose  sole  authority  is  in  the  constitution  of  con- 
sciousness itself;  which  experience  may  suggest  and  within  its 
own  limits  may  verify  ;  but  which  we  do  not  hesitate  to  accept 
as  true  even  when  experience  affirms,  or  seems  to  affirm,  the 
contrary.     To  this  intuitive  certitude  are  to  be  added  all  other 
intuitions,  the  axioms  of  mathematics  and  the  whole  body  of 
mathematical  truths  derived  from  them,  the  elements  of  logic, 
Hnd  the  essential  principles  of  morality.     We  know  that  things 
equal  to  the  same  things  are  equal  to  each  other,  that  the  angles 
of  a  triangle  together  equal  two  right  angles,  that  two  bodies 
cannot  occupy  the  same  space  or  one  body  different  spaces  at  the 
8ame  time ;  that  cruelty  is  base  and  fidelity  is  honorable ;  not 
^>ecause  they  have  always  fallen  out  so  in  our  experience,  for 
^^  point  of  fact  multitudes  of  them  have  never  occurred  in  our 
^^perience  or  even  in  the  whole  of  human  experience,  at  all: 
^^i  because  they  miist  be  so  everywhere  and  forever,  and  it  is 
'^ot  at  the  option  of  Omnipotence  itself  to  make  them  other  than 
^eyare. 

To  the  interpretation  of  the  universe,  therefore,  the  mind  of 
^an  brings  not  alone  its  experiences  but  also  a  body  of  intui- 
^*Cf!w  transcending  experiences ;  and  without  the  latter  the  for- 
^^^  are  uoavailabla     It  remains  to  add,  what  has  been  implied 
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already,  that  the  wider  the  range  of  our  thought  the  more  en- 
tire and  obvious  is  our  dependence  upon  this  transcendental 
knowledge.  In  ordinary  thinking,  the  rough-and-ready  logic 
of  every-day  life,  we  do  not  need  to  go  very  far  beyond  the  con- 
cerns of  the  moment,  what  happened  yesterday,  or  is  happening 
to-day,  or  to  happen  to-morrow,  and  it  matters  little  what  theory 
we  hold  as  to  the  validity  of  our  reasoning.  The  barometer  is 
falling  to-day — there  will  be  wind  or  rain  to-morrow.  That  is 
an  inference  we  can  draw  without  troubling  ourselves  about  the 
nature  of  it  But  the  moment  we  venture  upon  any  of  the 
wider  generalizations  of  science,  the  draft  upon  el  priori  truths 
is  enormous  and  the  distinct  recognition  of  their  authority  is 
essential  to  the  worth  of  our  conclusions.  Light,  heat,  and  the 
actinic  rays  of  the  sun  are  undulatory  motiona  There  must, 
therefore,  be  an  undulating  aether  prevading  all  luminous  space. 
Why  ?  No  mortal  eye  ever  saw  this  aether.  In  the  experi- 
ence of  all  mankind  it  is  simply  nil.  Yet  it  must  be  there,  for 
there  can  be  no  undulations  without  an  undulating  medium. 

Finally :  the  recognition  of  the  absolute  authority  of  d  priori 
truths  is  indispensable  to  and  binding  upon  the  philosopher 
beyond  all  others ;  that  is,  upon  the  thinker,  who,  transcending 
the  conceptions  of  science  as  they  transcend  the  conceptions  of 
ordinary  thought,  undertakes  to  provide  us  with  a  theory  of  the 
universe.  It  is  any  man's  right  to  do  that — ^if  he  can ;  and 
there  are  only  two  conditions  which  anybody  else  has  a  right  to 
impose  upon  him.  The  first  is  that  his  theory  shall  actually 
include  all  the  phenomena  involved — ^shall  be  an  interpretation 
of  the  whole  and  not  of  a  part  only.  The  second  is  that  it  shall 
be  consistent  with  itself;  either  that  it  shall  make  no  use  of  i 
priori  truths  as  such,  but  relying  exclusively  upon  experience, 
frankly  confess  that  its  interpretation  of  things  beyond  experi- 
ence is  conjecture  and  not  knowledge ;  or,  making  use  of  them, 
shall  recognize  their  independent  origin  and  self-authenticating 

force. 

IL 

The  Theory  of  Evolution  is  a  theory  of  the  universe ;  not  of 
the  infinite  and  absolute  reality  which  lies  behind  it,  for  that 
has  been  dismissed  from  consideration  as  unknowable  ;  but  of 
phenomena  and  their  relations.     Its  materials  are  those  of 
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ordinary  thinking,  or  of  science,  only  it  deals  with  the  whole, 
whereas  each  of  these  deals  with  a  smaller  or  larger  part     Its 
process  is  that  of  ordinary  thinking,  or  of  science,  namely,  the 
classification  of  phenomena  according  to  their  community  of 
character.     Given  all  the  relations  of  co-existence,  the  universe 
as  it  stands  to-day,  and  all  the  relations  of  sequence,  the  uni- 
verse throughout  the  past  and  throughout  the  future ;  then 
what  is  the  character,  or  what  are  the  characters,  common  to 
the  whole? 

Briefly  stated,  the  answer  of  the  theory  to  the  question  is 
this :  The  phenomena  of  the  universe,  whether  mental  or  ma- 
terial, at  rest  or  in  motion,  through  all  space  and  all  time,  how- 
ever diflFerent  in  any  other  respects,  are  alike  and  at  one  in  that 
they  are  all  manifestations  of  Forca  Matter,  considered  in  it- 
self apart  from  the  changes  it  undergoes,  is  known  to  us  sim- 
ply as  a  something  that  offers  resistance,  the  impressions  it 
makes  upon  the  senses  consisting  in  various  modes  of  reaction 
upon  resistance ;  and  this  resistance  is  what  we  recognize 
as  Force.  The  changes  which  it  undergoes  are  all  modes 
of  Motion,  and  Motion,  even  more  distinctly  than  Matter,  is 
known  to  us  only  as  a  manifestation  of  Forca  As  with  Mat- 
ter and  the  changes  of  Matter,  so  with  Mind  and  the  changes  of 
Mind.  The  states  of  our  consciousness  at  any  given  time,  and 
the  successive  modifications  wrought  among  them,  are  all  in 
their  last  analysis  reducible  to  this,  that  they  are  manifestations 
of  Force.  Beginning  where  we  will,  with  a  feeling,  a  thought, 
a  volition,  or  a  series  of  such,  with  any  material  object,  or 
assemblage,  or  series  of  objects,  we  run  down  at  once  to  this 
ultimate  reality  of  Force,  of  which  these  inner  and  outer 
worlds  are  the  manifestations.  We  can  go  no  further  in  this 
direction,  for  beyond  lies  the  impenetrable  region  of  the  Un- 
knowable, with  which  we  have  nothing  to  do.  The  manifesta- 
tions are  accessible  to  us,  but  what  this  manifested  force  is  in 
itself  or  whence  it  comes  we  do  not  know. 

This,  however,  we  do  know,  that  Force  is  a  constant  quan- 
tity. It  can  neither  be  increased  nor  diminished.  For,  if  we 
suppose  new  force  to  have  been  added  to  the  force  which 
already  was,  such  addition  must  have  been  made  from  nothing, 
^  it  is  inconceivable  that  nothing  should  originate  force.     Or, 
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if  we  suppose  that  some  force  has  been  subtracted  from  the 
whole,  such  subtracted  force  has  been  converted  into  nothing ; 
which  is  equally  inconceivable.  Force  cannot  be  conceived  as 
created  or  annihilated  ;  therefore  it  cannot  be  conceived  as  in- 
creased or  diminished.  There  is  exactlv  as  much  force  at 
work  to-day  as  there  was  yesterday,  or  will  be  to-morrow,  and 
no  more.  From  eternity  to  eternity  the  force  manifested  by 
the  universe  is  an  absolutely  constant  quantity. 

What  is  true  of  Force  is  likewise  true  of  Matter,  which  is  one 
manifestation  of  Force.  We  cannot  conceive  that  it  has  ever  been 
added  to  or  subtracted  from,  such  increase  or  diminution  being 
inconceivable  both  in  itself  and  because  it  involves  the  creation  or 
annihilation  of  Force.  The  Matter  of  the  universe  is  an  abso- 
lutely constant  quantity.  Lastly,  what  is  true  of  Matter  is  for 
the  same  reasons  true  of  Motion,  which  is  another  manifestation 
of  Force.  Motion  cannot  be  conceived  as  either  beginning  or 
ending,  as  coming  into  existence,  or  ceasing  to  be ;  therefore  it 
cannot  be  conceived  as  increasing  or  diminishing.  The  Motion 
of  the  universe  is  an  absolutely  constant  quantity.* 

What  are  we  to  say  of  the  phenomena  of  Mind  ?  They  are 
manifestations  of  Force  as  Matter  is,  or  as  Motion  is,  but  are 
they  a  separate  manifestation,  inconvertible  into  either  of  the 
others  ?  If  they  are,  then  at  some  point  or  other  there  must 
have  been  an  addition  to  the  previous  force  of  the  universe ; 
for  we  know  with  certainty  that  Mind  has  actually  begun  to  be, 
since  in  the  earlier  stages  of  nebular  and  terrestrial  condensa- 
tion the  conditions  for  its  existence  were  wanting.  There  is 
more  mind  in  the  universe  than  there  formerly  was,  and 
if  Mind  is  a  separate  entity  then  is  there  more  force  than  there 
formerly  was,  and  Force  is  not  a  constant  quantity ;  which  is 
inconceivable.  There  is  nothing  left  for  us  therefore  but  to 
merge  the  phenomena  of  Mind  along  with  those  of  some  other 
manifestation  of  Forca  It  is  certainly  not  Matter;  it  must 
therefore  be  an  affection  of  Matter;  that  is  to  say,  it  must  be  a 
mode  of  Motion. 

We  are  left  then  with  these  great  constants — Force,  Matter, 
and  Motion,  whereof  the  first  is  known  to  us,  not  in  itself,  but 
only  through  the  other  two  ;  and  the  business  of  the  Theory  of 

*  See,  however,  p.  360  below. 
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Evolution  is  simply  to  give  an  account  of  the  mutual  relations 
of  the  two  great  manifestations  of  Force.  We  have  Matter, 
indestructible,  but  forever  shifting  its  forms ;  here  a  solid,  there 
a  liquid,  there  a  gas ;  here  an  ultimate  atom,  there  a  molecule, 
there  an  aggregate :  and  Motion,  continuous,  but  undergoing 
parallel  transformations  ;  here  molar,  there  molecular ;  sensible, 
as  in  the  flight  of  an  arrow,  the  fall  of  a  body,  the  revolution  of 
a  planet ;  or  insensible,  as  in  the  undulations  of  light  and  . 
heat,  the  transmission  of  nerve-force,  or  the  actions  of  the  mind. 
Is  there  any  constant  and  necessary  relation  between  these  two 
parallel  sets  of  transformations  ?  Are  the  changes  of  form  in 
the  fixed  quantity  of  Matter  and  the  corresponding  changes  of 
mode  in  the  fixed  quantity  of  Motion  independent  of  each 
other,  or  are  they  reciprocally  determined  ?  Both  are  under- 
going simultaneous  redistributions  everywhere  and  forever.  If 
these  redistributions  have  a  law,  that  law  is  the  law  of  the  Evo- 
lution of  the  Universe. 

One  great  order  of  the  transformation  of  Matter  is  made  up  of 
the  changes  from  a  solid  to  a  liquid  state,  or  again  from  a  liquid 
to  a  gaseous  or  aeriform  state ;  in  other  words,  from  a  greater  or 
less  degree  of  condensation  to  a  greater  or  less  degree  of  disper- 
sion.    Water  passes  into  vapor  and  is  diffused  through  the 
atmosphere.     The  various  chemical  compounds  found  at  the 
earth's  surface  are  all  resolvable  into  their  constituent  elements. 
Of  organic  bodies,  plants  are  continually  giving  off  oxygen  and 
annuals  carbonic  acid,  and  after  death  both  are  decomposed  and 
their  component  particles  dispersed.     No  doubt  if  the  necessary 
conditions  were  supplied,  the  solid  matter  of  the  entire  universe 
^ould  be  disintegrated  and  dispersed.     In  all  these  transforma- 
tions the  principal  agent  at  work  is  heat,  which  we  know  to  be 
» mode  of  Motion,  and  the  relation  we  sought  for  is  obvious. 
The  greater  the  amount  of  motion  communicated  to  any  aggre- 
gate of  matter,  the  greater  is  the  diffusion. 

More  important  than  these  are  the  remaining,  converse  trans- 
formations, those,  namely,  from  a  state  of  diffusion  to  a  state  of 
^ndensation.  We  have  reason  to  believe  that  out  of  a  primor- 
dial condition  of  nebulous  matter  uniformly  diffused  through 
space  has  arisen  the  stellar  universe  of  to-day,  the  solar  system, 
the  earth,  and  all  bodies  organic  and  inorganic  known  to  us. 
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As  the  fonner  series  of  changes  was  accounted  for  by  the  com- 
munication of  motion,  so  is  this  series  accounted  for  by  the 
abstraction  of  motion ;  and  from  both  together  we  derive  the 
great  law  of  Evolution  and  its  complement  Dissolution,  which 
is  stated  thus :  Evolution  is  the  integration  of  Matter  and  the 
concomitant  dissipation  of  Motion ;  Dissolution  is  the  absorp- 
tion of  Motion  aud  the  concomitant  dissipation  of  Matter. 

This,  however,  is  Evolution  in  simple  outline.  All  evolving 
things  have  reached  their  present  state  by  an  integration  of 
matter  and  a  dissipation  of  motion ;  but  it  remains  to  inquire 
what  has  happened  to  the  matter  in  the  course  of  integration 
and  what  to  the  motion  in  the  course  of  dissipation.  The 
answer  is,  both  have  undergone  simultaneous  redistributions 
The  matter  which  at  the  beginning  was  homogeneous,  incohe- 
rent, and  indefinite,  as  in  the  nebulous  substance  diffused 
through  space,  or  in  the  elements  of  which  an  organic  body  is 
composed,  has  become  heterogeneous,  coherent,  and  definite, 
before  perfect  integration ;  and  the  motion,  which  at  the  begin- 
ning was  uniform,  has  been  redistributed  in  a  similar  way,  be- 
fore its  complete  escape.  The  whole  law  restated  stands  thus : 
Evolution  is  an  integration  of  Matter  and  concomitant  dissipation 
of  Motion ;  during  which  the  Matter  passes  from  an  indefinite^  inco- 
herent homogeneity  into  a  definite^  coherent  heterogeneity^  and  during 
which  retained  Motion  undergoes  a  parallel  transformation.*  Ilias 
in  nuce.  In  this  curt  formula  is  written  the  history  of  the 
universe. 

Let  us  begin  with  the  earliest  condition  of  things  of  which 
any  traces  are  left ;  when  matter  was  uniformly  difl^used  through 
space,  somewhat  as  the  vapor  of  water  is  diflFused  through  the 
atmosphere ;  what  we  may  call  an  evaporated  universe,  a  thin 
mist,  or  haze,  of  the  ultimate  particles  of  matter,  showing  no 
signs  as  yet  of  condensation  at  any  point,  but  homogeneous,  inco- 
herent, and  indefinitely  extended.  How  the  universe  got  into 
this  condition  is  not  known  ;  indeed,  it  is  not  certainly  known 
that  it  ever  was  there;  but  supposing  that  it  was,  then  we  know 
very  certainly  that  it  could  not  have  staid  there,  for  within  this 
cloud  of  matter  lies  the  whole  energy  of  force.  Only  as  Mat- 
ter so  far  is  homogeneous,  so  is  Force  so  far  uniform.   We  have 

*  First  Prmeifpks,  Pt  II,  oh.  19. 
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as  yet  nothing  but  the  attraction  of  gravitation,  by  which  each 
particle  draws  all  the  others  and  is  drawn  by  them  with  a  power 
inversely  proportioned  to  the  distances  they  are  apart  From 
the  resultant  of  these  tractions  necessarily  arises  a  movement 
of  the  whole  towards  its  centre ;  but  a  movement  deflected 
from  a  right  line  to  one  side  or  other  of  the  centre  of  gravity 
bv  the  resistance  of  the  medium  through  which  it  takes  place, 
giving  sooner  or  later  a  nebulous  sphere  revolving  in  one 
direction  around  its  axis.  A  little  later,  by  mere  dint  of  revol- 
ving, the  sphere  becomes  an  oblate  spheroid,  and  as  it  revolves 
faster  at  the  circumference  than  anywhere  nearer  the  centre,  a 
ring,  or  rim,  of  nebulous  matter  is  left  behind  by  the  continu- 
ing  concentration  of  the  spheriod  within.  This  ring,  like  the 
nebulous  substance  of  the  universe  at  the  beginning,  is  in  a 
state  of  unstable  equilibrium  ;  accordingly,  it  collapses  upon  it- 
self and  becomes  a  body  revolving  on  its  axis  and  around  the 
centre  of  gravity,  the  first  of  all  the  stars,  or,  it  may  be,  the 
first  stellar  system.  All  this,  however,  implies  an  arrest  of  the 
original  motion  towards  the  centre  of  gravity.  What  has  be- 
come of  this  arrested  motion  ?  It  cannot  have  been  annihi- 
lated, for  motion  is  continuous ;  in  fact  it  reappears  in  new  forms, 
and  what  was  before  a  sensible  motion  of  translation  through 
space  is  now  the  insensible  motion  we  call  heat  and  light  So 
the  process  goes  on,  nebula  after  nebula,  system  after  system, 
star  after  star  detaching  itself  and  bursting  into  heat  and  flame, 
^ntil  we  have  the  heavens  as  they  stand  to-day  ;  the  primordial 
homogeneous  matter  integrated  into  suns  and  constellations  of 
suns;  the  primordial  uniform  motion  converted  into  multiform 
Diotions  of  rotation,  revolution,  heat,  light,  and  many  more. 

The  subsequent  history  of  these  new  worlds  is  beyond  our 
ken,  but  what  has  happened  in  our  own  we  know  very  well. 
At  first  we  have  a  rotating  and  revolving  spheriod  distended 
*nd  incandescent  by  the  retained  heat  resulting  from  arrested 
Motion.     As  the  heat  gradually  escapes  by  radiation  into  space 
the  spheroid  condenses  ;  in  other  words,  as  the  repulsions  of  mo- 
lecular motion  diminish,  the  particles  of  matter  approach  each 
^ber  more  and  more  closely  on  their  way  towards  their  com- 
naon  centre  of  gravity.    Here  the  earliest  chemical  combinations 
^e  place,  increasing  in  complexity  as  the  falling  temperature 
vou  xxxrv.  28 
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permits  freer  unions  of  the  atoms  of  matter.  Cohering  aggregates 
appear,  lands,  seas,  and  an  atmosphere  are  differentiated,  until  in 
time  the  earth's  crust  is  sufficiently  consolidated  to  prevent  fitr- 
ther  radiation  from  within ;  at  which  point  terrestrial  evolution, 
properly  speaking,  comes  to  an  end.  Its  fires  gone  out,  or  pent 
up  at  the  centre,  nothing  remains  but  darkened  rotation  and 
revolution  in  space.  Fortunately,  as  the  interior  forces  are  cut 
off,  the  beneficent  sun,  still  radiating  heat  and  lights  steps  in, 
and  a  new  and  nobler  evolution  begina  The  fierce  heats  of  the 
earlier  age  give  place,  not  to  the  more  than  arctic  cold  which 
was  their  natural  conclusion,  but  to  a  wonderful,  variegated  cli- 
mate, wherein  the  more  complex  chemical  compounds  are  stirred 
to  higher  activities  and  helped  into  wider  relationships.  Some  of 
them  take  up  the  carbon  and  hydrogen  from  the  soil  and  air 
around  and  grow  apace ;  others,  yet  more  complex,  feed  upon 
the  former,  and  both  together  acquire  the  curious  capability  of 
reproducing  themselves;  reproduction  brings  competition; 
competition,  "natural  selection,"  or  survival  of  the  fittest;  se- 
lection, divei^ence  of  character,  improvement  of  type,  an  ever 
increasing  range  and  variety  of  life  up  to  the  multiform 
societies  and  civilizations  of  man. 

In  this  long  development  there  has  been  nothing  at  work 
from  first  to  last  but  an  integration  of  matter  and  a  concomi- 
tant dissipation  of  motion.  Integrating  matter  has  passed  from 
its  original  incoherent  and  indefinite  hom(^eneity  into  stars  and 
systems  of  stars ;  on  the  earth's  surface  into  a  heterogeneity  yet 
more  coherent  and  definite  of  lands,  oceans,  and  an  atmosphere 
of  chemical  compounds,  cohering  aggregates,  and  organized 
bodies  with  their  varied  species  and  societies ;  while  the  escap- 
ing motion  has  passed  fix)m  its  original  uniformity  into  the 
complicated  revolutions  of  the  spheres,  the  undulations  of  ra- 
diant force,  the  varied  motions  shown  in  electricity,  magnetism, 
and  chemical  affinity,  in  the  phenomena  of  vitality,  animal  or 
vegetal,  and  in  the  phenomena  of  mind. 

What  is  to  be  the  end  of  Evolution  ?  Its  tendency  of  course 
is  towards  the  complete  integration  of  all  matter  and  the  com- 
plete dissipation  of  all  motion,  with  a  stable  equilibrium  be- 
tween the  two;  a  solidified  universe  over  against  radiated 
motion.    Whether  this  will  happen  or  not  depends  upon  a 
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very  carious  conditioiL     All  motions  are  convertible  into  one 
another,  and  as  a  matter  of  fact  mechanical  motion  is  every- 
where lapsing  into  radiant  motion  and  radiant  motion  stealing 
away  into  spaca     If,  now,  the  sBthereal  medium  is  of  infinite 
extent  and  the  universe  is  not,  an  irreparable  loss  of  motion  is 
slowly  going  on  which  will  in  time  bring  about  complete  equili- 
bration.    If  both  the  aether  and  the  universe  are  limited,  then 
all  waste    is  prevented;    the   fugitive  undulations,   outward 
boand,  are  arrested  at  the  frontiers,  turned  back  and  set  to 
work  again.     In  this  case,  since  Force  persists,  there  will  be  a 
oontinual  increase  of  motion,  in  other  words,  a  continual  rise  of 
temperature,  which  in  time  must  bring  about  complete  dissolu- 
tion.   If,  again,  the  aether  is  limited  and  the  universe  unlimited, 
the  same  result  will  follow  within  the  aether ;  but  in  this  case 
it  may  happen  that  by  reason  of  the  vast  translations  set  up 
through  space  by  gravitation,  the  diffused  contents  of  the  aether 
will  be  expelled  and  replaced  from  time  to  time  by  successive 
inroads  of  Matter  lying  beyond.     Lastly,  if  both  universe  and 
tether  are  unlimited,  all  speculation  fails :  the  end  may  be  com- 
plete equilibration ;  or  complete  dissipation ;  or  neither,  that 
ifi,  a  cycle  of  Evolutions  and  Dissolutions  succeeding  each 
other  forever.* 

IIL 

The  Theory  of  Evolution  must  be  accepted  if  it  satisfies 
the  two  requirements  that  we  are  entitled  to  make  of  any 
theory,  namely,  (I)  that  it  explain  all  the  phenomena;  and  (U) 
that  it  be  consistent  with  itself 

*  Mr.  spencer  regards  this  condition,  upon  which  the  ultimate  issue  of  SyoIu- 
tioii  depends,  as  indeterminable.  It  is  worth  pointing  out,  howeyer,  that  the  theorj 
'^foires  its  determination,  at  least  approzimatelj.  Thus,  if  a  boundless  ether 
^  been  draining  off  the  motion  of  a  limited  universe  through  infinite  past  time, 
^fiQilintkm  must  have  resulted  long  ago. 

Prol  Balfour  Stewart  (OonBervtMon  of  Energy^  p.  163)  and  Mr.  J.  J.  Murphjr 
i^faMoiid  hUMgmice^  yoL  i,  p.  65)  have  concluded  that  the  present  condition  of 
^^>^  requires  us  to  assign  both  a  definite  beginning  and  a  definite  end — the 
^^(■Nne  cannot  possiblj  haye  existed  through  an  eternal  past  nor  can  it  exist 
^^»MiCh  an  eternal  future.  We  are  not  concerned  with  criticism  here,  but  con- 
'''■nitioiis  ol  this  kind  already  indicate  the  extreme  artificiality  of  the  theory  aa 
^  •KJiwMl  saqjOanation. 
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I.  Evolution  depends  upon  the  three  postulates  of  the  Per- 
sistence of  Force,  the  Indestructibility  of  Matter,  and  the  Con- 
tinuity of  Motion,  with  their  several  corollarie&  If  they  are 
granted,  then  it  is  claimed  that  all  the  phenomena  are  covered 
by  the  formula  of  Redistribution  of  Matter  and  Motion.  It  is 
apparent  that  two  questions  are  involved  here:  the  first  as  to 
the  validity  of  the  postulates;  the  second  as  to  the  sufficiency 
of  the  formula.  In  conducting  the  examination  we  cannot  do 
better,  perhaps,  than  to  begin  with  each  postulate  in  turn,  and 
following  downward  in  the  track  of  Evolution,  note  whether 
anything  happens  at  any  stage  of  the  process  over  and  above 
the  redistribution  of  previous  matter  and  motion :  or,  more 
specifically,  whether  there  are  any  enei^es  of  Force,  any  forms 
of  Matter,  or  any  modes  of  Motion  left  unaccounted  for. 

Force. — As  the  particles  of  homogeneously-diffused  matter 
moving  towards  the  centre  of  gravity  approach  each  other,  it  is 
found  that  in  addition  to  their  reciprocal  attractions  they  mai^- 
ifest  reciprocal  repulsions,  and  that  the  latter  energy  exactly 
balances  the  former ;  in  scientific  language,  action  and  reaction 
are  equal  and  opposite  throughout  the  universe.  Now  attrac- 
tion cannot  be  converted  into  repulsion,  nor  repulsion  into 
attraction.  Nor  can  we  conceive  of  any  one  force  giving  us 
co-existing  equal  attraction  and  repulsion.  Whether,  says  Mr. 
Spencer,  everything  is  explicable  on  the  hypothesis  of  univer- 
sal pressure  from  which  tension  is  a  differential  result ;  or  on 
the  hypothesis  of  universal  tension  from  which  pressure  is  a 
differential  result ;  or  whether  pressure  and  tension  everywhere 
co-exist;  are  questions  which  it  is  impossible  to  settle.  Each 
of  the  suppositions  postulates  an  inconceivability.  "  Neverthe- 
less, the  last  belief  is  the  one  which  we  are  compelled  to  enter- 
tain. Matter  cannot  be  conceived  except  as  manifesting  forces 
of  attraction  and  repulsion."*  Half  of  the  phenomena  in- 
volved, therefore,  are  due  to  the  workings  of  a  force  which 
cannot  be  derived  from  the  force  which  produces  the  other 
half;  and  there  is  no  third  force  known  to  us  as  the  origin  of 
both.  In  other  words,  instead  of  Persistent  Force  we  have 
from  the  beginning  two  persistent  forces.  They  are  dismissed 
by  Mr.  Spencer,  in  a  paragraph,  as  the  '^  incomprehensible  dual- 

*  I%nt  Prkus^plea,  Part  n,  oh  ix. 
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ity'*  in  the  action  of  the  "absolute  cause  of  changes;"  which 
is  a3suredly  an  unsafe  disposition  of  the  mystery.  If  there  is 
duality  in  the  action  of  the  absolute  cause,  why  not  plurality  ? 
If  a  force  of  repulsion  which  is  not  derived  from  a  force  of 
attraction,  or  from  any  known  antecedent  common  to  both, 
why  not  a  chemical  force,  or  a  vital  force  ?  At  any  rate,  the 
motion  whose  redistributions  we  are  to  trace,  if  not  the  joint 
product  of  two  separate  forces,  is  the  resultant  of  an  inex- 
plicable dual  force.  This  force  being  universal  and  persistent 
is  never  converted  into  any  other,  but  in  obedience  to  it  the 
particles  and  aggregates  of  matter  are  transferred  through  space, 
and  this  motion  of  transfer  or  translation  is  subsequently  con- 
verted into  other  motions,  and  into  what,  by  an  unfortunate 
nomenclature,  have  been  called  the  various  forms  of  Force. 
There  is  only  one  force,  but  many  redistributions  of  the  motion 
it  causes. 

Of  these  redistributions  the  earlier  ones  are  all  intelligible 
and  suflSciently  accounted  for  by  the  theory.  The  general 
mvement  towards  the  centre  of  gravity  is  gradually  differentiated 
by  action  and  reaction  into  the  special  motions  of  revolution 
and  rotation,  which  increase  in  heterogeneity  as  matter  pro- 
gresses towards  integration ;  and  sensible  motion  into  insensible 
motions  of  radiant  force.  We  reach  without  embarrassment  the 
Pough  cast  of  the  coming  stellar  universe — an  assemblage  of 
rotating  and  revolving  spheroids  of  nebulous  matter  emitting 
light  and  heat  Here  we  meet  our  first  diflSculty.  As  the  in- 
candescent star  cools  it  condenses,  that  is,  with  the  escape  of 
repelling  molecular  motion  its  particles  approach  each  other 
more  and  more  closely ;  and  when  near  enough  together  they 
manifest  the  energies  of  chemical  affinity.  The  peculiarities 
of  these  energies  as  compared  with  gravitation,  which  pre- 
ceded them  and  persists  along  with  them,  are  two :  while 
gravitation  is  a  weak  force  acting  at  sensible  distances,  chem- 
ical affinity  is  an  intense  force  acting  at  insensible  distances ; 
Mid  while  gravitation  is  indiscriminating,  each  particle  attract- 

• 

^^  all  the  others,  chemical  afiinity  is  elective,  each  particle 
attracting  certain  others  but  neglecting  the  rest  Now  if,  ac- 
cording to  the  old  construction  of  the  phenomena,  these  two 
energies  are  two  separate  forces,  the  relation  between  them  is 
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very  simple.  One  of  them  Rupplies  the  condition  which  en- 
ables the  other  to  act;  the  proximity  brought  about  bj  the 
attraction  which  all  particles  have  for  each  other  permits  their 
special  affinities  to  come  into  play.  But  this  is  a  denial  of 
Evolution,  which  requires  us  to  believe  that  of  the  whole 
quantity  of  escaping  motion  in  the  spheroid  certain  portions  are 
distributed  into  the  several  forms  of  chemical  energy.  Instead 
of  disappearing  at  once  into  space  in  the  shape  of  radiant  un- 
dulations of  the  interstellar  medium,  they  are  detained  within 
the  star,  where  they  are  converted  into  vibrations  of  the  parti- 
cles of  matter,  and  according  as  the  rhythms  of  the  vibrations 
are  synchronous  or  discordant,  or  otherwise  adjusted  to  each 
other,  the  particles  manifest  what  we  call  chemical  affinity,  or 
do  not  What  is  the  instrumentality  which  brings  about  these 
redistributions  of  motion?  The  theory  restricts  us  to  one, 
namely,  the  redistribution  of  matter.  Exactly  as  the  integra- 
tion of  nebulous  substance  has  converted  the  uniform  motion 
falling  upon  it  into  multiform  motions,  so  has  a  farther  and 
finer  integration  of  portions  of  the  substance  of  a  star  con- 
verted portions  of  its  retained  motion  into  the  motions  of  chemi- 
cal affinity.  What  we  call  the  simple  elements  of  chemistry 
are  in  fact  compound  bodies  made  up  of  the  ultimate  units  of 
matter,  and  the  properties  displayed  by  them  are  not  original 
endowments  but  the  result  of  the  making  up,  or  combination. 
In  other  words,  the  mere  mechanical  juxtaposition  of  incon- 
ceivably minute  atoms,  all  alike  in  character,  converts  previous 
motion  into  the  indissoluble  unions,  the  tremendous  energies, 
and  fine  discriminations  of  chemical  affinity.  We  will  not 
affirm  that  mere  molecular  arrangement  is  incapable  of  effect- 
ing this  astounding  metamorphosis,  although  in  the  present 
state  of  science  it  certainly  passes  all  understanding.  3ut  what 
has  brought  about  molecular  re-arrangement ;  and  in  particular, 
what  has  brought  about  the  special  arrangements  which  are 
the  only  ones  known  to  us?  The  possible  combinations  of 
atoms  approaching  each  other  are  inconceivably  numerous,  yet 
the  actual  combinations  are  very  few  and  each  of  them  is  con- 
stant All  matter  when  decomposed  is  found  in  the  shape  of 
60  or  70  substances  which  show  chemical  energy,  and  the  per- 
sistence of  these  shapes  is  such  that  we,  at  least,  are  ignorant  of 
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any  others.*  What  has  determined  the  selection  of  these  par- 
ticalar  multiples  of  units  and  the  perpetual  exclusion  of  the 
infinite  number  of  other  possible  ones  ? 

A  like  interpretation  must  be  put  upon  the  phenomena  of 
cohesion,  capillary  attraction,  electricity,t  magnetism,  etc., 
which  accompany  the  gradual  cooling  and  condensation  of  the 
star.  None  of  these  energies  are  separate,  inconvertible  forces ; 
all  alike  are  redistributions  of  retained  motion  consequent 
upon  special  int^rations  of  matter. 

Up  to  this  point  it  cannot  be  said  that  the  theory  has  been 
inadequate  to  the  strain  put  upon  it.  It  has  met  every  succes- 
sive  puzzle  with  a  distinct  and  intelligible  explanation  which 
we  do  not  know  to  be  inconsistent  with  the  facts  and  which 
may  ultimately  be  found  in  entire  congruity  with  them.  But 
with  the  appearance  of  life  on  the  globe  a  new  factor  is  intro- 
duced, which  instantly  alters  the  direction  and  character  of  evo- 
lution, and  for  which  the  theory  so  far  is  confessedly  unable  to 
offer  any  real  explanation  at  all.  This  factor  is  the  law  of 
Heredity. 

Hitherto  there  has  been  no  pause  in  the  concurrent  redistri- 
bution of  matter  and  motion.     Each  of  its  phases  has  been  a 
Upse  out  of  the  one  before  into  the  one  after ;  homogeneous 
iQatter  integrating  into  the  nebulae  or  the  stars,  and  at  the  sur- 
^  of  a  cooling  star  into  chemical  compounds  and  cohering 
^r^ates;  uniform  motion  subdividing  into  myriad  multi- 
form motions :  but  down  to  the  appearance  of  the  first  living 
^ngs,  and  including  these  it  may  be,  there  has  been  no  stage 
^f  the  process  which  has  maintained  and  perpetuated  itself 
*^ong  the  surrounding  changes  ;  the  most  stable  equilibria  in- 
^tuted  having  no  permanence  beyond  a  temporary  balance  of 
forces,  ready  to  yield  at  any  moment  to  sufficient  disturbance, 


^  Ihu,  tiie  solar  spectra  show  that  these  Juxtapositioxis  resist  the  fieroe  heats 
^  tOie  sun's  surface. 

t  Mr.  Spencer's  Essay  on  Electricity  (Essays,  3rd  Series,  London,  1874),  pub- 

^■tied  siBoe  the  aboye  passage  was  written,  will  giYB  an  idea  of  the  manner  in 

^^liGh  ha  pfopoaes  to  explain  the  so-caUed  physical  forces  as  redistributions  of 

Another  exposition  of  the  same  sort  will  be  found  in  the  chapter  on  the 

of  Fbrces  on  Organic  Hatter.    Part  I,  Prin.  BioL    It  is  no  doubt  to  some 

^M^  gsnsralisation  that  Prol  Tyndall  has  referred  as  the  gpreat  approaching  dis- 

oC  ph jiieBl  mimioe. 
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and  to  resume  the  lapse  towards  farther  int^ration  of  matter 
and  dissipation  of  motion  ;  like  a  river,  arrested  here  and  there 
in  eddies  or  lakes,  but  on  the  whole  perpetually  flowing  towards 
the  sea.  But  the  first  instance  of  reproduction  among  living 
beings  is  a  pause  which  is  something  other  than  an  equilibrium  ; 
an  arrest  of  lapse  and  dissipation  ;  a  conservation  leading  to  an 
accumulation  of  forces;  the  initiation  of  a  movement  the 
reverse  of  all  the  movements  in  the  midst  of  which  it  arises. 
As  each  stage  of  inorganic  evolution,  mechanically  speaking, 
is  a  descent  from  one  level  to  a  lower  one,  so  is  each  stage  of 
organic  evolution  an  ascent  from  one  level  to  a  higher. 

Now  what  is  specially  to  be  noted  here  is  the  fact  that  every 
attempt  which  has  yet  been  made  to  construe  the  history  of 
life  upon  our  globe  as  a  phase  of  Universal  Evolution  has  only 
served  to  enlarge  the  scope  and  heighten  the  importance  of  the 
new  factor  by  which  this  deviation  or  reversal  of  movement  has 
been  affected.  Under  the  theory  of  creation,  the  law  of  Heredity 
is  called  upon  to  account  for  nothing  but  the  transmission  of  the 
ancestral  form  of  each  species  with  such  variations  as  arise  from 
time  to  time  within  specific  limits ;  but  in  Mr.  Darwin^s  theory  of 
Natural  Selection,  accepted  by  Mr.  Spencer  with  certain  reserva- 
tions, it  is  the  power  by  which,  under  the  regulative  action  of  the 
conditions  of  life,  all  things  are  accomplished ;  every  living  being 
having  descended  by  ordinary  generation  from  the  primordial  liv- 
ing form  or  forms.  From  first  to  last  the  whole  world  of  life  re- 
poses upon  this  one  fundamental  fact  of  inheritance.  Moreover, 
as  we  shall  see  &rther  on,  Mr.  Spencer*s  philosophy  itself  has  no 
other  basis,  the  psychological  data  upon  which  its  generalizations 
depend  having  been  all  provided,  directly  or  indirectly,  by  the 
inherited  effects  of  ancestral  experience  through  past  ages. 
These  things  being  so,  it  is  above  all  things  incumbent  on  Mr. 
Spencer  to  account  for  Heredity  as  a  redistribution  of  Matter 
and  Motion.  In  other  words,  if  the  indestructibility  of  Matter 
and  the  continuity  of  Motion  are  granted,  inorganic  Evolution 
may  be  taken  as  accounted  for;  if  the  indestructibility  of 
Matter,  the  continuity  of  Motion,  and  the  law  of  Heredity 
are  granted,  organic  Evolution  may  be  taken  as  accounted 
for;  but  the  organic  Evolution  cannot  be  affiliated  upon  in- 
organic Evolution  until  the  law  of  Heredity  has  been  deduced 
from  the  Persistence  of  Force. 
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Mr.  Spencer's  provision  for  this  supreme  exigency  is  the  now 
famous   hypothesis  of  physiological  units  and   physiological 
polarity.     It  is  known  that  a  fragment  of  broken  crystal  ex- 
pofied  to  a  solution  of  its  constituent  elements  reproduces  the 
original  outlines  of  the  crystal ;  and  that  by  some  parallel  pro- 
cess of  assimilation  and  repair  organisms  restore  their  lost  or 
injured  parts.     We  have  no  clue  whatsoever  to  these  processes 
beyond  the  facts  that  they  occur  and  that  they  resemble  each 
other ;  all  we  can  say  is,  that  the  constituent  units  of  the  crystal 
or  the  organism  have  a  power  of  moulding  assimilable  material 
into  units  of  their  own  type,  the  type  varying  according  to 
the  specific  character  of  the  individual     Taking  the  analogy  as 
it  stands,  however,  and  carrying  it  a  single  step  farther,  we  are 
enabled  to  include  the  phenomena  of  growth  in  the  same  gen- 
eralization with  the  phenomena  of  repair,  as  equally  due  to 
polarities  of  the  physiological  limita     But  growth  and  repair 
&re  processes  which  terminate  within  the  limits  of  the  organism. 
They  cease  when  equilibrium  has  been  reached  between  its  sev- 
eral parts  and  between  the  whole  and  the  environment   Now  a 
fertilized  germ  is  a  physiological  unit,  or  assemblage  of  such 
*JUit8,  which  has  escaped  beyond  the  range  of  this  equilibrium. 
*^tached  from  the  individual  from  which  its  polarities  were 
derived,  and  by  which  also  they  were  restricted,  it  passes  into  a 
'^^w  environment,  where  it  develops  into  a  second  individual, 
'^producing  the  characters  of  the  first  and  adding  new  charac- 
^^rs  of  its  own.     Hence  Heredity,  Variation,  Survival  of  the 
fittest,  and  the  whole  process  of  organic  evolution. 

Of  this  hypothesis  must  be  said  what  was  said  in  a  previous 

^»*ticle  of  Mr.  Darwin's  hypothesis  of  pangenesis,  that  it  leaves 

•l^e  mystery  as  impenetrable  as  it  was  before.     To  throw  the 

^irocesses  of  crystallization  and  of  organic  growth,  repair  and 

^^production  into  a  single  category,  as  actions  alike  due  to 

*^  polarity,"  is  simply  to  give  a  convenient  name  to  a  very  strik- 

^^g  analogy.     It  is  an  ingenious  enumeration  of  the  facts,  but 

^ot  at  all  an  explanation  of  the  process.     How  came  the  physi- 

^5sd  or  the  physiological  units  by  this  marvelous  and  manifold 

polarity?     The  old  theory  replies,  by  ordinance  of  God  and  the 

^ct  of  creation.     But  this,  says  Mr.  Spencer,  is  to  escape  from 

one  mystery  into  another  deeper  and  darker,  to  explain  certain 
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perplexing  but  unquestionable  facts  by  assigning  au  inconceiv- 
able, that  is,  an  impossible  cause.  Whatever  the  special  agency 
at  work  may  be,  it  is  necessarily  some  form  of  universal,  per- 
sistent force ;  and  to  say  that  we  do  not  understand  it  is  simply 
saying  that  we  do  not  understand  those  particular  redistribu- 
tions of  matter  and  motior)  which  endow  certain  "  units  "  with 
certain  '^polaritiea"  Reduced  to  its  simplest  terms,  therefore, 
the  hypothesis  amounts  to  an  affirmation,  firsts  that  no  factors 
can  have  been  concerned  in  the  genesis  of  fertilized  germs  be- 
yond certain  redistributions  of  matter  and  motion  in  the  parent 
organism ;  which  is  a  transparent  begging  of  the  whole  ques- 
tion :  and  second^  that  fertilized  germs  thus  originating  have  the 
power  of  reproducing  parental  and  ancestral  forms;  which  is  a 
barren  truism.  Accordingly,  it  will  be  found  that  Mr.  Spencer 
himself  offers  the  hypothesis  rather  as  a  statement  than  a  solu- 
tion of  the  problem  ;  or  more  accurately,  perhaps,  as  an  indica- 
tion of  the  direction  in  which  a  solution  is  to  be  sought ;  and 
in  all  the  editions  of  the  First  Principles  the  phenomena  of 
specific  and  generic  development  are  distinctly  referred  to  the 
** unexplained  principle  of  hereditary  transmission. "f 

Far  more  significant  however,  than  the  acknowledged  inade- 
quacy of  this  theory  of  the  fundamental  facts  of  vitality  are  the 
hesitation  and  reserve  with  which  Mr.  Spencer  approaches  the 
last  and  the  highest  of  his  problems,  the  origin  and  nature  of 
Mind.  As  we  have  seen,  if  Evolution  means  anything  at  all^ 
then  it  is  certain  that  all  mental  phenomena  are  modes  of 
motion,   differing   from  other  modes  in  that  they  are   mora 

*  First  iVin.,  Pt  11,  ch.  19.    This  meagre  outline  does  no  Justioe  to  the  admir- 
able ability  with  which  Mr.  Spencer  has  generalized  the  phenomena  of  growth, 
repair,  genesis,  heredity,  and  yariation ;  a  generalization  which  entitles  the  Secondi 
Part  of  the  Prineiplea  of  Biology  to  rank  along  with  the  Origin  of  Species  as  &» 
high-water  mark  of  biological  speculation.    It  serves,  however,  to  show  the  inooia- 
parable  superiority  of  the  hypothesis  of  physiological  units  to  the  hypotheaiB  otf 
pangenesis ;  a  superiority  due,  perhaps,  to  the  fact  that  the  phenomena  of  heredity 
lay  beyond  the  range  of  Mr.  Darwin^s  special  theory,  while  they  faU  at  the  very 
centre  of  Mr.  Spencer's  universal  theory.    Certain  primordial  forms  and  Hm  ls;mr 
of  heredity  are  previous  conditions  to  Natural  Selection,  whidi,  thereforo,  oannoit 
be  called  upon  to  account  for  them ;  but  they  are  only  links  in  the  chain  of  Sro- 
lution  at  large  and  so  must  be  explained  in  terms  of  the  Persistenoe  of  Force.    Tlras 
what  was  a  mere  afterthought  of  Mr.  Darwin's,  was  a  suprenuT  neoeesity  for  Mr. 
Spencer  from  the  first 
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inyolyed  and  obscure,  but  otherwise  not  differing  at  all.  The 
falling  of  a  wave  of  light  upon  the  eye,  or  a  wave  of  sound 
upon  the  ear,  and  the  resulting  changes  of  consciousness,  are  all 
motions  whose  differences  have  been  determined  by  the  differ- 
ing conditions  of  the  nervous  and  muscular  tissues  through 
which  they  have  passed.  Nothing  has  happened  throughout 
the  circuit  except  a  redistribution  of  motion  consequent  upon 
special  int^rations  of  matter.  This  is  a  mere  truism,  if  we 
hold  that  Force  persists.  Yet  Mr.  Spencer  has  nowhere  said 
in  80  many  words  that  Mind  is  identical  with  Motion ;  has 
everywhere  so  carefully  abstained  from  saying  it,  that  when  we 
reach  the  apologia  which  concludes  his  discussion  of  objective 
psychology,  we  are  not  surprised  to  find  that  he  distinctly 
rejects  the  identification  as  an  inadequate  account  of  the  phe- 
nomena. No  doubt  all  changes  of  consciousness  occur  as  terms 
in  a  series  of  mechanical  and  molecular  motions,  any  one  of 
which  is  convertible  into  its  equivalent  of  any  of  the  others. 
Tet  Mr.  Spencer  singles  out  these  changes  to  confer  upon  them 
characters  which  are  utterly  inexplicable  by  the  mere  feet  that 
they  are  motions  or  the  products  of  motion  ;  characters  which 
it  would  be  absurd  to  ascribe  to  any  other  term  of  the  series, 
tod  whose  derivation,  therefore,  from  any  or  all  of  the  preced- 
ing terms  is  inconceivable.  They  stand  apart  over  against  the 
rest  of  the  universe,  so  separate,  so  antithetical,  yet  so  myste- 
riously related  that — "  we  can  only  think  of  Matter  in  terms  of 
Mind.  We  can  only  think  of  Mind  in  terms  of  Matter.  When 
we  have  pushed  our  explorations  of  the  first  to  the  utmost 
fimits,  we  are  referred  to  the  second  for  a  final  answer ;  and 
when  we  have  got  the  final  answer  of  the  second,  we  are  re- 
ferred back  to  the  first  for  an  interpretation  of  it  We  find  the 
value  of  X  in  terms  of  y ;  then  we  find  the  value  of  y  in  terms 
of  x;  and  so  on  we  may  continue  forever,  without  coming  nearer 
^  ft  solution.  The  antithesis  of  subject  and  object,  never  to  be 
^fftnscended  while  consciousness  lasts,  renders  impossible  all 
faK>wledge  of  that  ultimate  reality  in  which  subject  and  object 
w« united."  *  Such  is  Mr.  Spencer's  famous  escape  between  the 
^ylla  of  Idealism  and  the  Chary bdis  of  Materialism :  of  which 


•  FrindpUs  of  Psychology,  Part  V,  ch.  10. 
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we  will  only  say  here  that  it  involves  the  paradox  of  affirming 
that  self-consciousness  may  be  expressed  in  terms  of  unoon- 
sciousness,  and  tnce  versa.  But  setting  that  aside,  imagine  the 
language  we  have  quoted  applied  to  any  of  the  motions  ante- 
cedent to  a  change  in  consciousness,  to  molecular  motions  of 
the  nervous  system,  or  to  the  incident  forces  of  the  universe 
which  initiate  them,  or  to  any  possible  combination  of  suoh 
motions.  Here  again,  as  before,  it  is  manifest  that  the  direction 
and  character  of  Evolution  have  been  altered  by  a  new  factor 
for  which  the  theory  has  no  explanation  and — this  time — no 
hope  of  any.  *^  Carried  to  whatever  extent,  the  inquiries  of  the 
psychologist  do  not  reveal  the  ultimate  nature  of  Mind ;  any 
more  than  do  the  inquiries  of  the  chemist  the  ultimate  nature 
of  Matter,  or  those  of  the  physicist  the  ultimate  nature  of 
Motion/'  There  are,  therefore,  three  separate  manifestations  of 
the  Ultimate  Reality,  neither  of  which  can  be  explained  as  a 
special  form  of  either  of  the  other  two ;  each  of  which  covers  a 
mystery  of  its  own.  No  adversary  of  Mr.  Spencer's  is  likely 
to  object  to  this.  It  is  a  brilliant  change  of  front  at  the  very 
crisis  of  the  battle ;  but  what  has  become  of  our  all-embracing 
formula  of  the  Redistribution  of  Matter  and  Motion?  We 
have  seen  that  it  left  in  the  rear  the  law  of  Heredity  for  later 
reduction ;  but  Oonscumsness  it  gives  up  as  a  mystery  irreduci* 
ble  forever;  and  to  raise  the  siege  here,  as  we  shall  presently 
see,  is  to  abandon  the  campaign.  The  truth  is,  that  the  inex* 
pugnable  conviction  of  the  separateness  and  personality  of 
the  Mind  which  underlies  all  human  life,  increasing  in  power 
and  positiveness  as  life  deepens  and  strengthens,  has  had  no 
more  impressive  testimony  in  recent  times  than  the  bewildering 
pause  of  Mr.  Spencer's  philosophy  on  the  brink  of  Materialism* 
Matter. — The  Indestructibility  of  Matter  is  the  second  of 
the  postulates  of  the  theory.  Any  increase  or  diminution  of 
it  being  inconceivable,  it  must  have  existed,  shifting  its  forms 
but  constant  in  quantity,  forever.  It  is,  however,  known  to  us 
only  as  a  specially  conditioned  manifestation  of  Foroa  By 
this  must  be  understood  one  of  two  things :  either  that  it  is  a 
separate  entity,  through  which  Force  is  exerted ;  or  else  that 
it  is  itself  a  portion  of  Force.  In  the  former  case  its  origin  is 
unaccounted  for  in  the  terms  of  Evolution,  for  eternal  self-ex- 
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istence  is  no  more  a  scientific  explanation  than  creation,  and 
we  have  left  on  hand  another  "incomprehensible  duality"  in 
the  action  of  the  absolute  cause  of  changes,  concerning  which 
we  are  entitled  to  ask  as  before,  if  duality  is  admitted  why  not 
plurality?  If  there  be  Force  and  Matter,  neither  of  which  can 
be  derived  from  the  other,  nor  from  any  known  antecedent 
common  to  both,  then  why  not  Force,  Matter,  and  Mind  ?  In 
the  latter  case,  Matter  is  Force  under  special  conditions;  but 
being  indestructible,  it  never  changes  into  anything  other  than 
itself;  that  is,  it  is  an  inconvertible  force.  What  then  becomes 
of  the  transformation  and  equivalence  of  forces  on  which  Evolu- 
tion depends,  or  rather  of  which  it  is  the  universal  synthesis? 
The  only  answer  that  can  be  given  is  that  the  persistence  of 
this  special  form  of  force  is  due  to  the  **  special  conditions " 
8poken  of  above ;  but  these  conditions  must  be  themselves  a 
perpetual,  determining  force,  so  that  we  are  left  again  with  two 
separate  forces,  one  of  them  "specially  conditioning"  the  action 
of  the  other. 

Accepting,  however,  the  existence  and  indestructibility  of 
Matter,  we  come  to  the  question  whether  it  has   any  forms 
'^hich  are  more   than  the   integration  of  previous   forms ;  a 
^tiestion  involved  in  the  one  already  considered,  whether  there 
^fe  energies  which   are  more  than  integrations  of  previous 
^Xiodes  of  motion.    If,  for  example,  the  various  energies  of  chem- 
^oal  affinity  should  turn  out  to  be  separate  and  inconvertible 
forces,  then  the  so-called  chemical  elements  are  separate  incon- 
"Vertible  substances.     But  apart  from  this,  there  is  a  form,  or  a 
^nasi-form  of  Matter,  which  sustains  a  part  of  such  transcend- 
ixig  importance  in  all  evolution  that  some  account  of  its  origin 
•tud  functions  is  imperatively  demanded  in  the  terms  of  evo- 
Ixition.     We  have  seen  that  the  original  movement  of  homo- 
geneous matter   towards  the  common  centre  of   gravity  is 
deflected  from  a  right  line  and  converted  into  a  motion  of  rota- 
tion around  the  centre  by  the  resistance  of  the  medium  in  which 
it  takes  place;  and  that  this  rotation  is  subsequently  difieren- 
^ted  into  the  complicated  revolutions  of  the  heavenly  bodies. 
By  the  continuing  resistance  of  the  medium,  these  multiform 
i&otions  are  themselves  gradually  retarded  and  ultimately  over- 
A      ^^^  when  the  planet,  or  star,  or  system  of  stars  is  precipitated 
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into  the  body  around  which  it  revolves,  to  be  dissipated  by  the 
concussion  and  to  begin  a  process  of  evolution  anew.     Not 
only  so ;  to  this  same  resistance  is  due  the  redistribution  of  all 
modes  of  mechanical  motion  into  the  several  modes  of  unda- 
latory  or  radiant  motion.     Let  us  suppose  that  two  masses  of 
matter,  say  two  stars,  moving  in  opposite  directions,  collide  and 
that  the  effect  of  collision  is  dissipation  of  the  substance  of  the 
stars :  that  is,  that  the  arrested  mechanical  motion  of  the  raaaseB 
is  distributed  among  their  particles,  which  are  thrown  thereby 
into  rhythmical  vibrations  that  drive  them  asunder — ^mechan- 
ical  or  molar  motion  reappearing  as  insensible  or  molecular 
motion.     What  becomes  of  these  innumerable  molecular  mo- 
tions ?    They  are  gradually  retarded  and  ultimately  overcome 
by  the  sathereal  medium,  which  suppresses,  only  more  promptly, 
the  minute  rhythms  of  an  atom  as  it  suppresses  the  vast  revolu* 
tions  of  a  planet — by  resistance.     But  suppression  is  not  anui- 
hilation  ;  it  is  only  abstraction,  a  theft,  we  may  say,  instead  of 
murder;  the  vibratory  motions  of  the  molecule  vanish  into 
space  as  undulatory  motions  of  the  medium.     As  before, 
mechanical    motion    reappeared    in   the  shape   of   molecular 
motion,  or  absorbed  heat,  so  now  molecular  motion  reappears 
as  SBthereal  motion,  or  radiated  heat  and  light     Thus,  on  the 
one  hand,  by  its  silent,  perpetual  check,  or  brake  as  it  were,  on 
the  precipitate,  rectilinear  motions  of  masses,  the  »ther  has 
determined  the  whole  mechanical  structure  and  functions  of 
the  universe.    On  the  other,   by  stifling  the  pulsations,  or 
rhythmical  beatings,  of  atoms,  it  has  lighted  up  the  heavens 
with  the  splendor   of   incandescent    suns,   and  folded  round 
the  earth  an  attempered  atmosphere  that  has   prompted  and 
protected  the  entire  development  of  organic  life.    Briefly,  the 
whole  of  evolution,  the  whole  of  dissolution,  and  the  secular 
alternations  of  the  two  which  flow  eternally  from  the  persist- 
ence of  Force  are  determined  throughout  by  the  resistance  of 
the  aethereal  medium — and  are  absolutely  dependent  upon  it 
But  this  is  not  all ;  beneath  these  deep^  there  lies  a  lower  deep. 
Force  itseli^  from  which  flows  all  motions  and  all  redistributions 
of  motion — all  evolution  and  all  dissolution,  is  paralyzed  in 
the  absence  of  an  appropriate  medium.     That  Force  should  act 
through  a  vacuum,  says  Mr.  Spencer,  that  two  bodies  shoidd 
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attract  or  repel  each  other  across  an  empty  space,  is  as  incon- 
ceivable as  that  undulations  of  heat  or  light  should  traverse 
empty  space.  As  we  must  assume  a  medium  for  the  transmis- 
sion of  motion,  so  must  we  assume  a  medium  for  the  transmis- 
gion  of  force. 

Now,  as  the  old  formula  has  it,  e)itia  non  multiplicanda  sunt 
fmier  neeessitaletn.     It  is  intolerable  that  every  lame  theory 
should  be  helped  over  the  style  by  the  invention  of  a  new 
ether.    We  are  obliged  to  suppose  that  the  several  media 
which  resist  molar  and  molecular  motion,  radiate  undulatory 
motions,  and  transmit  forces,  are  one  and  the  same.     Philosophy 
has  never  dreamt  of  anything  in  heaven  or  earth  more  marvel- 
ous than  the  properties  which  science  ascribes,  and  is  compelled 
to  ascribe,  to  this  SBther.     That  it  may  take  up  the  pulsations 
of  thrilling  atoms  at  the  surface  of  the  sun,  it  must  have  a 
tenuity  more  delicate  than  any  gossamer  or  any  gas ;  that  it 
may  send  them  flashing  through  space,  it  must  have  a  continu- 
ity more  perfect  than  that  of  adamant ;  that  it  may  bear  the 
enormous  strains  of  gravity  it  must  have  an  elasticity  beyond 
that  of  india  rubber  and  a  rigidity  beyond  that  of  steel     The 
ioflcrutable  delegate  and  go-between  of  all  energies  of  Force, 
&U  forms  of  Matter,  and  all  modes  of  Motion,  it  transacts  the 
open  business  of  the  universe  beyond  the  range  of  the  keenest 
Senses  or  the  finest  scientific  testa     With  every  concession  to 
^e  exigencies  of  a  needful  hypothesis,*  it  is  surely  not  hyper- 
critical to  suggest  that  a  substance  of  this  astonishing  charac- 
^r,  assumed  to  explain  so  much,  stands  in  sore  need  of  expla- 
nation itself ;  a  necessity  which  may  not  accompany  the  partial 

*  Mr.  James  llartineau  reoentlj  published  a  yeiy  eloquent  but  rather  hasty 
^ftidsm  on  some  features  of  the  doctrine  of  Evolution ;  upon  which  the  Saturday 

philosophers  are  of  the  most  straitest  sect  of  the  Empiricists — 

wflh  characteristic  urbanity  that  his  objections  were  moeUy  trivial  and 

and  betrayed  a  deplorable  ignorance  of  the  real  intent  of  a  scien- 

^Ulc  Igrpdhesis.    Now  this  is  valuable  admonition  for  everybody.    But,  on  the 

^^ther  hand,  it  is  to  be  remembered  Uiat  Mr.  Spencer's  "  System  of  Synthetic 

^Uosopfay,"  however  nch  in  hypothetical  details,  in  its  fundamental  principles 

^9id  main  ouflines  is  not  offered  as  hypothesis  at  all,  but  as  necessary  and  abso- 

tratti;  and  titie  whole  body  of  mental  intuitions  is  invoked  to  establish  the 

In  this  particular  case,  if  the  system  is  true  the  hypothesis  is  true ;  but  if 

^  l^potiMsis  is  true,  the  formula  does  not  cover  the  facts ;  a  dead  lock  and 

from  which  there  seems  no  possibility  of  extricating  the  theory. 
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generalizations  of  science,  but  which  is  absolutely  binding  upon 
the  philosopher  whose  generalizations  purport  to  be  universal 
Pro£  Tyndall  may  make  what  use  of  the  aether  he  pleases,  but 
Mr.  Spencer  has  no  right  to  help  himself  out  of  trouble  by  postuht- 
ing  any  substance  which  he  cannot  include  in  his  universal  formula 
of  the  Redistribution  of  Matter  and  Motion,  Now,  marvelous  as 
the  8Bther  is  by  reason  of  the  attributes  with  which  science  is 
obliged  to  invest  it,  it  is  more  marvelous  still  by  reason  of  the 
one  attribute  which  science  is  obliged  to  deny  it  Firmer  than 
any  solid,  the  sether  is  imponderable.  It  is,  for  it  must  ba  For 
to  say  that  it  has  weight  is  to  say  that  it  gravitates ;  if  it  gravi- 
tates it  must  integrate ;  and  if  it  integrates  it  must  leave  vacua 
behind.  But  in  a  vacuum  there  can  be  no  resistance  to  motion, 
no  propagation  of  radiant  motion,  and  no  transmission  of  any 
kind  of  force.  To  maintain  the  continuous  action  of  the 
machinery  of  the  universe  there  must  be  no  solution  of  con- 
tinuity in  the  sBtheral  medium.  Persistent  Force  presupposes 
a  peraistent  sether;  and  all  the  redistributions  of  motion  flow- 
ing from  Force  presupposes  a  persistent  dsther.  In  other 
words,  Evolution  is  possible  only  upoti  the  previous  condition 
of  a  stable  aether  which  does  no<  evolve;  and  the  formula  fails 
to  cover  the  facts.  Here,  then,  to  sum  up,  is  a  substance  which 
we  can  only  classify  as  material,  for  it  occupies  space,  it  offers 
resistance,  it  transmits  motion  and  force ;  yet  it  is  subject  to 
no  redistribution,  since,  if  it  were,  all  other  redistributions 
would  be  impossible.  It  plays  the  rdle  of  Heredity  in  the 
development  of  life ;  that  is,  it  is  a  fact  which  Evolution,  so  far 
firom  accounting  for,  is  obliged  to  assume  as  the  prerequisite 
of  its  own  efficiency.  In  effect  it  is  a  fourth  postulate  tacitly 
introduced  into  the  theory,  without  any  claim  to  rank  as  an 
ultimate  reality  along  with  the  other  three. 

Motion. — To  the  difficulties  we  have  found  in  reconciling 
the  'incomprehensible  duality"  of  Force  and  the  indestructi- 
bility of  Matter  with  the  fundamental  postulate  of  the  Persist- 
ence of  Force,  must  now  be  added  the  difficulty  of  reconciling 
the  continuity  of  Motion  with  the  same  postulata  If  motion 
once  initiated  goes  on  without  diminution  forever,  changing  its 
forms  but  never  converted  into  anything  else  or  ceasing  to  be, 
then  for  the  very  reason  that  Force  persists,  Motion  must  go  on 
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accumulating  forever ;  a  conclusion  not  only  inconsistent  with 
the  theory  which  supposes  the  amount  of  Motion  a  constant 
quEDtity,  but  inconsistent  with  the  facts ;  for  the  accumulation 
of  Motion  through  infinite  past  time  must  have  brought  about 
final  dissolution  long  ago.     We  can  only  infer,  therefore,  that 
there  is  a  flaw  in  the  argument  somewhere ;  that  although  the 
beginning  or  the  cessation  of  motion  is  as  inconceivable  as  the 
creation  or  annihilation  of  matter,  yet  in  point  of  fact  motion 
must  both  begin  and  cease  to  be ;  that  is,  that  there  are  actual 
modes  of  existence  which  are  yet  totally  inconceivable  to  ua 
The  truth  is  that  motion,  strictly  speaking,  is  discontinuous, 
i.e.,  any  given  motion  may  be  expended,  not  only  in  initiating 
subsequent  motions,  but  in  merely  setting  up  the  conditions  by 
which  subsequent  motions  are  ensured.     E.g.,  let  us  in  imagina- 
tion allow  the  universe  to  vanish  and  in  its  place  let  there  be 
two  of  the  ultimate  atoms  of  matter  at  a  given  distance,  say  a 
yard,  from  each  other :  then  under  reciprocal  attraction  (neg- 
lecting the  resistance  of  the  aether)  they  will  move  towards  each 
other  until  they  meet  midway;  and  as  action  and  reaction  are 
exactly  opposite,  they  will  be  carried  back  by  the  recoil  to  their 
first  positions,  where  under  the  persistent  force  of  gravity  they 
will  again  begin  to  move  towards  each  other ;  and  so  on  forever. 
Now  in  any  one  of  these  recoils  motion  is  not  converted  into 
other  motions  but  expended  in  overcoming  the  tractive  force  of 
pavity,  and  so  restoring  the  atoms  to  their  first  places,  or  using 
Prof  Balfour  Stewart's   phrase,  in   bringing  about  energy  of 
Valium.     If  on   resuming  their  original   positions  we  could 
imagine  the  atoms  to  be  divested  of  force  (say  by  the  sudden 
disappearance  of  the  medium  for  transmitting  force),  as  they 
We  been  of  motion,  absolute  rest  would  ensue.     In  all  these 
changes  what  is  really  persistent  is  not  force  alone,  for  at  the 
^Ustant  of  collision  the  traction  of  gravity  is  zero ;  nor  motion 
^ooe,  for  at  the  starting-point  vis  viva  is  zero ;  but  the  energy 
<5ommon  to  both  and  distributed  in  varying  proportions  between 
^e  twa     The  constant  quantity  is  the  sum  of  all  the  vires  vivoe 
of  motion  plus  all  the  tractions  of  gravity  at  any  given  mo- 
ment, which  is  equal  to  their  sum  at  any  other  moment     Thus 
it  18  Been  that  the  relations  of  Matter  and  the  relations  of  Mo- 
I     tion  to  the  Force  of  which  they  are  both  said  to  be  manifesta- 
I       70L.  xxxrv.  24 
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tions,  are  utterly  dissimilar.  Matter,  whatever  it  may  be,  a 
separate  entity,  or  a  separate  form  of  force,  is  never  anything 
other  than  Matter,  never  rises  out  of  or  lapses  into  any  other 
form  of  Force ;  but  Motion,  meaning  thereby  the  change  of 
place  produced  by  the  action  of  Force  on  portions  of  Matter, 
comes  and  goes ;  the  energy  of  vis  viva  now  arising  from,  now 
lapsing  into,  the  energy  of  gravity.  These  distinctions  are  so 
evident  on  the  face  of  the  phenomena  that  it  must  be  supposed 
that  Mr.  Spencer  had  them  in  mind  in  his  chapters  on  Matter, 
Motion,  and  Force.  Yet  throughout  these  chapters,  if  we  ex- 
cept a  few  obscure  passages,  Motion  is  spoken  of  as  necessarUy 
continuous  under  some  one  or  other  of  its  own  forms ;  and 
still  more  explicitly  as  being  indestructible  in  the  same  sense 
that  Matter  is  and  for  the  same  reason,  viz :  that  its  banning 
or  cessation  is  inconceivable.*  Now  it  is  an  abuse  of  language, 
of  which  Mr.  Spencer  is  hardly  capable,  to  call  energy  of  posi- 
tion a  form  of  Motion.  It  might  with  far  more  propriety  be 
called  a  form  of  gravity,  for  in  this  energy  the  vires  viuoe  are 
at  zero  and  the  tractions  at  their  maximum.  But  if  it  be  not 
such  form  Motion  cannot  be  continuous,  and  still  more  cannot 
be  indestructible  in  the  sense  in  which  Matter  is. 

It  follows  from  all  this  that  the  question  whether  there  are 
any  modes  of  Motion  which  are  more  than  redistributions  of 
previous  modes  is  only  another  form  of  the  question  already 
considered,  whether  the  special  forces  of  chemical  affinity,  co- 
hesion, capillarity,  electricity,  magnetism,  polarity,  vitality, 
mind,  etc.,  are  more  than  redistributions  of  the  uniform  motion 
of  translation  set  up  by  universal,  persistent  Force.  Here, 
however,  we  may  with  advantage  change  our  point  of  view  for 
the  moment,  and  assuming  that  all  the  actions  of  the  universe 
of  whatever  sorts  are  equally  motions,  repeat  the  inquiry 
whether  any  of  them  refuse  to  be  accounted  for  as  redistribu- 
tions of  previous  motion. 

*  **  ThiB  law  [that  a  moving  body,  unresisted,  will  go  on  in  a  straight  line  with 
a  uniform  velocity]  is  in  our  day  being  merged  in  the  more  general  one  that  Mo- 
tion, like  Matter,  is  indestructible ;  and  that  whatever  is  lost  by  any  one  portion 
Off  Matter  is  transferred  to  other  portions,"  so  that  "the  motion  apparently  lost 
continues  under  new  forms,  through  forms  not  direotly  perceptible."  (J^int  /Via- 
cipJes^  Part  n,  chapter  v,  p.  183.)  However,  compare  the  concluding  paragraph 
of  the  chapter. 
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The  earliest  redistributions  are  the  changes  of  uniform  mo- 
lar motion  into  molecular  vibrations  or  absorbed  heat,  and  of 
these  into  undulations  of  the  luminiferous  aether  or  radiant 
heat  and  light.  In  due  time,  with  the  progressing  integration 
of  matter  there  come  farther  subdivisions  and  differentiations 
into  the  varied  actions  of  chemical  elements  and  cohering 
aggregates.  In  general,  sensible  motion  of  whatever  kinds  is 
redistributed  throughout  the  universe  into  the  several  kinds  of 
insensible  motion.  Now  between  all  these  differing  modes  of 
motion  the  only  relations  provided  for  by  the  theory  are  quan- 
titative relations.  They  are  like  or  unlike  because  they  are 
equal  or  unequal  in  their  amounts,  or  in  their  intensities,  or  in 
both.  Differences  other  than  these  cannot  be  accounted  for  by 
redistribution.  With  reference  to  the  amounts  involved,  it  is 
always  true  that  so  much  molar  motion  is  equal  to,  or  more  or 
less  than,  so  much  molecular,  or  so  much  radiant  motion,  the 
general  equation  standing  thus :  the  whole  amount  of  uniform 
motion  produced  by  persistent  Force=the  sum  of  the  amounts 
of  the  several  forms  into  which  it  is  ultimately  subdipjded. 
Each  form  differs  from  the  others  in  being  more  or  less ;  while 
the  total  of  all  the  consequents  at  any  given  time  exactly  equals 
the  total  of  all  the  antecedents.  With  reference  to  the  inten- 
sities, the  relations  are  likewise  quantitative.  Since  action  and 
reaction  are  equal,  all  motion  is  rhythmical,  and  the  rhythms 
of  different  motions  differ  only  in  the  periods  in  which  they 
are  accomplished.  The  rhythms  of  sensible  motion,  as  in  the 
gyrations  of  the  celestial  bodies,  are  slow  and  few ;  of  insensi- 
ble motion,  as  in  the  vibrations  of  molecules,  inconceivably 
swift  and  numerous;  but  all  are  of  the  same  kind,  and  if  our 
senses  could  distinguish  them  they  might  be  measured  and  a 
Daathematical  statement  given  of  their  relative  proportions. 
When  a  unit  of  friction,  let  us  say,  is  converted  into  its  equiva- 
lent of  heat,  what  happens  is  the  transformation  of  a  relatively 
slow  into  a  relatively  swift  rhythm,  a  difference  purely  me- 
chanical and  quantitative.  So  of  concussion  converted  into 
teat  or  sound,  or  of  any  mode  of  sensible  motion  into  any 
^ode  of  insensible  motion. 
These  things  being  so,  it  follows  that  all  motions  ought  to  be 

Known  to  OS  as  differing  quantitatively,  and  in  other  respects  as 
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not  differing  at  alL     What  they  are  in  themselves,  that  onght 
they  to  be  in  our  consciousness  of  them ;  nothing  less,  nothing 
more,  nothing  other.     If  there  is  nothing  but  redistribution 
and  if  redistribution  can  produce  only  varying  amounts  or 
varying  intensities,  then,  what  consciousness  recognizes  should 
be  only  varying  amounts  and  intensities.     Light  ought  to  be 
known  as  so  many  nervous  pulses  or  thrills  per  second  or  infin- 
itesimal of  a  second ;  heat  as  so  many  more  or  less ;  red  as  so 
many,  blue  as  so  many,  sound,  odor,  flavor,  as  so  many ;  each 
ought  to  be  felt  as  a  certain  fraction  or  multiple  of  any  of  the 
others;  more  or  less  than  something  else  of  the  same  kind. 
Yet  what  are  the  ftu^ts  ?     The  differences  which  are  absent  from 
consciousness  are  precisely  quantitative  differences,  and  what 
we  actually  find  there  are  the    inconvertible  sensations  of 
brightness,  color,  noise,  odor,  flavor,  pressure ;  qualitative  differ- 
ences between  which,  or  between  any  of  them,  and  motion  an 
equation   can   by  no  possibility  be  established.     If  nervous 
excitations  are  all  of  the  nature  of  molecular  motions  initiated 
by  incident  motions  of  the  surrounding  universe,  then  we  can 
compare,  for  instance,  the  tremors  that  traverse  the  optic  nerve 
when  excited  by  a  wave  of  light  with  the  tremors  of  the  audi- 
tory nerve  excited  by  a  wave  of  sound,  and,  if  our  tests  are 
fine  enough,  ascertain  the  relative  quantities  and  intensities  of 
the  two.     Up  to  the  very  threshold  of  consciousness  the  theory 
carries  us  triumphantly,  exhausting  the  facts  as  it  goes  with 
its  formula  of  the  redistribution  of  matter  and  motion ;  but 
within  consciousness  it  is  helpless.     The  phenomena  on  one 
side  are  only  quantitatively  different ;  the  resulting  phenomena 
on  the  other  are  qualitatively  different :  and  the  formula  whicb 
accounts  for  the  former  is  of  no  avail  among  the  latter.     Along 
a  thousand  thrilling  chords,  myriads  of  motions  differing  only 
as  their  speed,  their  rhythm,  or  their  volume  differs,  are  pour- 
ing into  the  common  receptacle  of  the  brain,  where  the  only 
recognition  they  receive— -or  accept — is  a  recognition  for  what 
they  are  not  and  not  for  what  they  ara     Motion  themselves, 
and  under  the  eternal   necessity  of  continuing   motion — ^for 
Force  persists  and  Motion  is  continuous — they  are  invested 
with  self-consciousness,  the  self  being  a  something  which  is 
other  than  sel£ 
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Most  travellers  in  Europe  are  familiar  with  the  remarkable 
line  of  railway  which  runs  from  Berne  to  Geneva  by  Fribourg 
and  Lausanne.     It   happened  to  the  writer  some  years  ago, 
crossing  the  continent  for  the  first  time,  to  take  the  morning 
train  from  Berne  on  one  of  those  depressing  days  when  the 
damp  sirocco,  or  fohn,  blowing  from  the  heated  Mediterranean 
over  the  snowfields  of  the  higher  Alps,  covers  and  fills  all 
Switzerland  with  cloud.     Throughout  the  morning  there  was 
nothing  to  be  seen  but  the  gray  landscape  of  rolling  meadows, 
dimmed  and  blurred  by  trailing  vapors  and  completely  effaced 
a  mile  away.     Out  of  this  fog  bank  the  train  plunged  into  the 
long  tunnel  beyond  Ch^xbres  and  issued  on  the  other  side  into 
—perfect  day ;   the  Lake  of  Geneva  outspread  far  below,  the 
Dent  du  Midi  and  the  Savoy  Alps  beyond,  high  noon  in  a 
cloudless  sky  overhead.     Something  like  this  sharp  transition 
and  surprise  is  the  coup-dethedtre  which  Mr.  Spencer  has  pre- 
pared for  readers  of  his  philosophy.     We  follow  obscure  waves 
of  molecular  change  along  converging  nerves  that  discharge 
into  the  great  ganglia  of  the  brain,  where  they  vanish  into  an 
utter  darkness  that  not  even  Mr.  Spencer's  reflectors  have  illu- 
Diinated;   to  reappear  beyond,  the  vivid   phantasmagoria  of 
sensation  and  perception.     How  has  this  astounding  transfor- 
matiou  been  wrought,  and  on  which  side  of  it  does  the  truth 
Ke?    Which   is   the    reality   and   which    the  illusion?     The 
Marred  landscape,  the  low -lying  canopy,  and  the  straitened 
torizon— or  the  overflowing  splendors  of  the  open  sky  ?     Are 
these  elements  of  consciousness  out  of  which  all  thought,  all 
emotion,  all  character  are  built,  and  fix>m  which  all  conduct 
flows,  what  they  declare  themselves  to  be  ?     Or  are  they  the 
ttiere  spectra  of  rhythmical  agitations  of  cephalic  ganglia  beat- 
ing in  unison  with  an  agitated  universe  beyond?     K  we  degrade 
J^nd  discredit  consciousness  by  saying  that  they  are,  then  we 
J^  confronted  by  three  several  difficulties,  our  only  key  of  in- 
terpretation being  the  redistribution  of  motion  consequent  on 
^^e  int^ration  of  matter.     In  the  first  place,  how  can  any  re- 
distribution of  motion  account  for  motion  becoming  conscious 
of  itself?     In  the  second  place,  how  can  redistribution  account 
for  motion  becoming  conscious  of  itself  as  anything  other  than 
Diction?    In  the  third  place,  how  can  redistribution  account 
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for  motion  becoming  conscious  of  antecedent  motions  as  anything 
other  than  motion?  If  consciousness  is  but  the  product  of 
previous  modes  of  motion,  it  must  be  in  accord  with  the  pro- 
ducing factors ;  or,  to  borrow  Mr.  Spencer's  definition  which 
sums  up  his  systems  of  Biology  and  Psychology,  ''Life,  includ- 
ing consciousness  and  intelligence,  is  the  progressive  adjust- 
ment of  interior  to  exterior  relations."  Now  this  adjustment 
may  well  be  incomplete,  but  it  can  never  be  false,  for  force  per- 
sists, and  after  the  long  ages  during  which  it  has  gone  on  under 
the  law  of  inheritance,  it  must  now  be  approaching  the  full 
measure  of  the  truth.  Yet  so  far  are  we  from  this  consumma- 
tion, that  consciousness  to-day  is  as  far  astray,  as  completely  in 
discord  with  the  reality,  as  ever.  Nay,  the  case  is  worse  than 
this,  for  in  every  advance  of  the  mind  towards  deeper  and 
clearer  self-consciousness,  with  increasing  pertinacity  does  it 
recognize  things  as  they  are  not  and  refuse  to  recognize  them 
as  they  are.  Progressive  adjustment  turns  out  progressive 
alienation  and  incongruity. 

However,  we  have  nothing  to  do  here  with  the  fatal  conclu- 
sions flowing  from  Mr.  Spencer's  construction  of  the  facts — 
that  is  a  question  which  will  come  up  farther  on.  We  are 
dealing  now  with  the  facts  themselves,  and  the  question  is,  how 
can  consciousness  and  the  double  delusion  it  rests  under  be 
accounted  for  as  a  redistribution  of  antecedent  motion  ?  There 
is  no  escape  from  the  answer.  The  phenomena  of  conscious- 
ness are  inexplicable  in  terms  of  the  theory  of  Evolution. 
Now  what  are  these  phenomena  ?  They  are  the  very  phenom- 
ena which  the  theory  set  out  to  explain.  As  was  said  in  the 
beginning,  "the  materials  of  all  thought,  popular,  scientific 
and  philosophical,  are  the  contents  of  consciousness,  the  im- 
pressions made  upon  it  by  the  universe  in  all  its  co-existing 
and  succeeding  phases ;"  and  now  it  appears  that  these  impres- 
sions are  unaccountable  on  the  one  hand  and  false  on  the  other. 
Mr.  Spencer,  to  be  sure,  comes  to  our  relief  in  this  predicament 
with  the  consoling  doctrine  of  transfigured  realism,  whit-h 
assures  us  that  although  sensation  and  perception  give  no  true 
account  of  the  world  beyond  consciousness,  yet  some  sort  of  a 
world  must  be  there;  in  the  very  act  of  misrepresenting  the 
reality  the  existence  of  a  reality  is  guaranteed,  for  were  there 
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no  reality  there  could  be  no  misrepresentation ;  but  the  only 
r^ult  of  this  comforting  demonstration,  so  far  as  the  purposes 
of  explanation  are  concerned,  is  that  we  have  left  on  hand  the 
double  embarrassment  of  two  correlated  sets  of  phenomena 
neither  of  which  throws  any  light  on  the  other. 

Has  any  other  of  the  great  systems  of  philosophy,  from  the 
days  of  Thales  and  Democritus  to  our  own,  ever  landed  in  an 
anticlimax  more  surprising  than  this?  We  began  by  dismiss- 
ing from  consideration,  as  unknown  and  unknowable,  the  object 
of  all  earlier  speculation,  the  essential  nature  and  efficient  cause 
of  being.  The  iniiDite  and  absolute  reality,  we  said,  is  not  only 
ont  of  consciousness  but  out  of  the  reach  of  consciousness. 
From  that  inner  world  behind  the  veil  it  can  bring  only  a  con- 
flicting multitude  of  empty  conceptions.  What  then  remains 
for  consideration,  we  asked,  if  the  ultimate  reality  of  phenom- 
ena be  abandoned?  and  the  answer  was  the  phenomena  re- 
main. For  the  pseud-ideas  of  a  first  cause,  infinite,  absolute, 
omnipotent,  conscious,  personal,  loving,  which  have  burdened 
and  perturbed  the  mind  of  man  so  long,  we  substitute  our  uni- 
versal generalization  of  persistent  force.  And  what  do  we 
gain  by  the  substitution?  Unity  among  the  causes  instead  of 
multitude  ?  Congruity  among  the  eficcts  instead  of  discord  ? 
Oar  persistent  force  turns  up  on  our  hands  an  "  incomprehensi- 
ble duality  ;"  unavailing  at  that  until  we  have  added  to  it  inde- 
structible matter,  a  non -evolving  aether,  and  if  not  the  laws  of 
vitality  and  heredity,  at  any  rate  the  irreducible  mystery  of 
sensation  and  self-consciousness ;  no  one  of  which  can  be  affil- 
iated upon  persistent  force.  And  now,  lastly,  suppose  that  we 
have  accepted  and  made  the  uttermost  of  our  universal 
synthesis  of  phenomena ;  what  then,  if  anything,  remains  for 
ferther  inquiry  ?  Beally,  it  would  seem  that  our  answer  must 
be  as  before  when  we  set  aside  the  absolute  reality — ^the  phe- 
nomena remain ;  for  the  contents  of  consciousness  are  inexpli- 
cable as  the  mere  redistribution  of  previous  motions,  and  the 
universe  beyond  is  inexplicable  until  the  trustworthiness  of 
consciousness  is  ascertained  and  accounted  for. 

As  an  orderly  array  of  all  the  far-spreading  analogies  of 
i^ture,  as  a  summary  and  unification  of  the  latest  results  in  all 
departments  of  science,  Mr.  Spencer's  philosophy  is  the  greatest 
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intellectual  feat  of  the  centurv ;  and  this  criticism  fails  in  one  of 
its  purposes  if  it  has  questioned  the  certainty  of  such  eminence. 
But  by  an  inevitable  necessity  the  theory  of  Evolution  is 
stranded  upon  the  reefe  which  beset  any  explanation  of  things 
that  applies  the  methods  of  positive  science  to  the  problems  of 
Life  and  Mind.  The  &cts  of  the  universe  are  too  multitudinous 
and  too  divergent  to  be  packed  into  a  portable  formula  or  to  be 
derived  from  a  single  source.  In  spite  of  himself,  Mr.  Spencer 
has  excluded,  if  not  the  phenomena,  yet  the  more  important 
aspects  of  the  phenomena,  those,  namely,  which  they  wear 
within  the  circuit  of  consciousness;  and  he  has  admitted, 
however  unavowedly  or  under  protest,  the  ontological  question 
of  essence,  origin,  and  cause;  the  very  omission  and  admission 
of  all  antecedent  speculations.  On  the  whole,  there  is  reason  to 
suspect  that  our  philosophy  of  the  Knowable  is  after  all  what 
its  predecessors  were,  a  philosophy  of  the  Unknowable ;  a  new 
metaphysic  as  vicious  as  the  old  one — and  as  futile. 

(To  be  completed  by  a  reyiew  of  ^r.  Spencer's  Principles  of  Psychology,  toudi- 
ing  the  question  (11)  whether  the  theory  of  Evolution  is  consistent  with  itseU; 
that  is,  whether  the  mere  inheritance  in  neryous  structures  of  the  effects  of  ances- 
tral experiences  justifies  its  wholesome  use  of  a  priori  truths ) 
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Article  Vm.— NOTICES  OF  NEW  BOOKS. 

THSOLOGICAL,  PHILOSOPHICAL,   AND   BELI6IOU8. 

Aids  to  the  Study  of  Obbman  Theology.* — Since  English 
thinidng  is  empirical  and  German  thinking  supersensuous,  the 
TiewB  of  a  German  author  cannot  be  unveiled  by  the  mere  trans- 
lation of  German  words  into  the  English  vocabulary.  For  this 
reason  the  author  of  this  anonymous  little  book  proposes  to  aid 
English  readers  in  attaining  a  knowledge  of  German  theological 
thought  by  furnishing  ^^a  key  to  thought-translation,''  or  a 
"transmutation  of  German  ideas  into  the  garb  of  English 
thought."  He  confines  himself  to  theology  as  distinguished  from 
philosophy,  and  aims  not  to  controvert  or  criticise,  but  only  to 
interpret  He  begins  with  a  glance  at  the  downward  progress  of 
Rationalism  from  Leibnitz  to  Semler,  as  the  result  of  which  "  the 
empire  of  reason  had  extended  itself  alike  to  heaven  and  earth, 
had  reduced  all  revelation  to  the  realm  of  nature,  and  all  morality 
to  the  one  virtue  of  worldly  prudence."  He  then  proceeds  con- 
cifleiy,  but  with  great  clearness,  to  present  his  interpretation  of 
the  course  of  theological  thought  in  Germany  from  Kant  to  the 
present  tima  The  course  of  thought  treated  is  so  extensive  and 
profound,  any  outline  of  the  interpretation  possible  in  this  notice 
would  be  unprofitable.  Those  who  are  beginning  the  study  of 
the  subject  will  read  the  book  with  interest  and  find  it  a  stimulus 
and  a  help  to  further  investigation. 

The  author,  while  recognizing  Kant  as  '^  a  great  reconstructor" 
in  philosophy,  regards  him  only  as  a  destroyer  in  theology,  not 
only  uprooting  Rationalism  but  establishing  a  system  which 
** resulted  in  the  negation  of  all  theology."  But  Kant  himself 
attempted  to  ''retetabUsh  the  demonstration  of  God's  existence  on 
&  new  and  higher  basis — that  of  our  moral  nature."  This  ^^  was 
an  utter,  egregious  failure."  We  think  the  author  foils  to  esti- 
mate aright  the  theological  position  of  Kant.  If  he  '^  closed  the 
ancient  gates"  through  which  thought  had  been  wont  to  enter 

*  Aidt  to  the  Study  of  German  Theology.  Edinburgh :  T.  ft  T.  Clark.  1874. 
<5rown  Svo,  pp.  vii,  and  184.  New  Tork:  Scribner,  Welford,  ft  Armstrong. 
PTioD|2.00. 
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into  the  knowledge  of  God,  and  attempted  to  open  a  '*  side-door" 
in  our  moral  nature,  it  was  at  least  an  open  door,  and  the  one 
through  which,  in  fact,  human  thought  does  enter  into  the  knowl- 
edge of  God.  And  even  in  the  Critique  of  the  Pure  Reason  we 
cannot  regard  his  results  so  destructive  of  theism  as  our  author 
represents  them.  L  H.  Fichte,  in  his  recent  work  on  The  Theistic 
View  of  the  Universe,  says:  "Kant,  far  from  denying  the  ontologi- 
cal  argument,  reestablished  it  in  its  real  power  by  his  demonstra- 
tion of  the  a  priori  origin  of  the  idea  of  the  Infinite.^^  He  demon- 
strated that  the  idea  of  God  is  necessary  to  the  human  reason ; 
that  without  it  reason  cannot  answer  its  necessary  questions,  nor 
solve  its  inevitable  problems,  but  breaks  down  in  hopeless  contra- 
diction. Thus  he  not  only  proved  that  it  is  a  rational  idea,  that 
there  is  "  room  for  it ;"  but  also  that  there  is  a  necessity  for  it  to 
the  completeness  of  human  rationality ;  that  the  human  reason  de- 
mands it.  This  certainly  is  not  destroying  the  intellectual  or 
rational  basis  of  the  belief  in  a  God. 

Our  author  teaches  that,  consequent  on  the  fact  that  "  Kant 
left  everything  in  a  state  of  negation,^'  two  tendencies  simultane- 
ously appear;  so  that  Kant  was  "the  father  of  two  schools.'^ 
The  first  was  the  tendencv  to  substitute  for  the  limitations  of  the 
intellect  the  authority  of  faith.  He  presents  Schleiermaoher  as 
the  representative  of  this  school,  which  is  characterized  by  "  the 
identification  of  religious  belief  with  religions  feeling.''  In  say- 
ing that  the  transition  to  this  school  was  through  Jacobi,  the 
author  forgets  that  Jacobi,  in  an  essay  intended  as  a  general 
introduction  to  his  philosophical  works,  explicitly  declares  that 
what  he  called  the  faith  faculty  in  former  treatises,  is  the  reason. 

The  other  tendency  arising  from  Kant's  negations  was  to 
absolute  unbeliel  This  is  traced  through  J.  G.  Fichte  to  Schell- 
ing  and  Hegel.  The  author  regards  Hegel  as  the  reconstmctor  of 
theology  from  the  skepticism  derived  from  Kant.  Evidently 
with  a  loving  sympathy,  he  points  out  the  principles  of  Hegel's 
philosophy  which  sustain  a  true  theism ;  and  his  chapters  on  this 
subject  are  very  interesting.  Yet  he  admits  that  it  was  the  left 
wing,  representing  another  side  of  the  philosophy,  which  prevailed 
and  was  practically  the  principal  representative  of  the  system. 

While  the  author  generally  adheres  to  his  purpose  to  interpret 
without  criticizing,  yet  in  developing  the  mythical  theory  of 
Strauss  and  the  theology  of  the  school  of  Tubingen,  he  points  out 
objections  of  great  force.     The  mythical  theory  "  contained  within 
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itself  the  seeds  of  inevitable  decay ;  and  that  decay  has  come 
through  its  own  inherent  weakness  more  than  as  the  result  of 
those  strokes  inflicted  on  it  by  its  adversaries.  Nay,  strange  to 
My,  the  finishing  blow  has  been  given  by  its  own  hand.  Not 
Schenkel,  not  Renan,  not  Ewald,  not  the  revival  of  Rationalism 
nor  the  reaction  of  orthodoxy,  has  put  the  last  touch  on  the 
demolition  of  the  system  ;  it  has  come  from  Strauss  himself — from 
the  hand  of  him  who  gave  it  birth,  and  who  has  latterly  been  its 
almost  exclusive  representative.  The  mythical  theory  has  ended 
its  days  by  suicide,  and  has  given  up  in  despair  those  conclusions 
and  standpoints  which  at  one  time  it  regarded  as  the  very  ele- 
ments of  truth." 

Voices  op  the  Prophets.* — The  Warburton  Foundation  pro- 
vides for  lectures  "  to  prove  the  truth  of  revealed  religion 

from  the  completion  of  the  prophecies  in  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 
ment, which  relate  to  the  Christian  Church,  especially  to  the 
apostasy  of  Papal  Rome."  These  lectures  make  no  reference  to 
this  "Apostasy."  The  argument  of  the  lectures  is  intended  to 
draw  out  some  of  the  internal  evidences  of  Revelation,  by  compar- 
ing the  personal  character,  times,  and  circumstances  of  the 
prophets  with  the  nature  of  the  special  truths  revealed  to  them. 
In  the  two  first  lectures  the  author  meets  the  common  objections 
against  the  possibility  of  the  miraculous  intervention  implied  in 
prophecy.  In  the  third  he  gives  a  rapid  sketch  of  the  rise  and 
progress  of  Hebrew  prophecy,  showing  how  it  was  from  the 
earliest  times  intertwined  with  the  national  life  and  influential  on 
It  Id  the  fourth,  he  distinguishes  true  prophecy,  which  is  the 
fruit  of  a  living  union  between  the  Divine  Spirit  and  the  spirit  of 
nian,  from  unconscious  prophecy,  like  that  of  Caiaphas.  In  the 
fifth  and  sixth,  he  argues  that  prophecy,  so  far  as  it  involves  a 
Preparation  to  receive  revelation  from  God  both  in  the  prophet 
»nd  the  people,  is  a  natural  outgrowth  of  germs  already  existing 
^  the  primitive  religion  of  the  patriarchs  and  preserved  in  the 
first  chapters  of  Genesis.     In  the  remaining  six  lectures  he  traces 


•  Voieei  of  the  Prophets.  Twelve  lectures  preached  in  the  chapel  of  Lincoln's 
Ian  in  the  jeare  1870-1874,  on  the  Foundation  of  Bishop  Warburton.  By 
Kdwii  Haiolton  Giffobd,  D.D.,  formerly  Fellow  of  St.  John's  College,  Cam- 
^''^  and  Head  Master  of  King  Edward's  School,  Birmingham ;  Rector  of  Wal- 
^^  Honoraiy  Canon  of  Worcester,  Examining  Chaplain  to  the  Bishop  of 
^**»^  Bdinborgh:  T.  ft  T.  Clark.  1874.  Crown  8vo,  pp.  xxiv,  and  264. 
^^Tork:  Scribner,  Welford,  ft  Armstrong.    Price  $2.60. 
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the  growth  of  Messianic  prophecy  from  the  promise  in  God's 
Covenant  with  Abraham  onward  to  its  more  complete  expression 
by  Isaiah. 

The  lectures  are  reverent  in  spirit  and  evangelical  in  sentiment ; 
they  mark  out  an  interesting  and  important  course  of  thought ; 
but  there  is  little  vigor  in  the  treatment  of  the  subjects,  and  the 
thought  is  deficient  in  treshness,  suggestiveness,  and  power  of 
quickening. 

Oeiilea's  Theology  op  the  Old  Testament.  Vol.  L* — 
Prof.  Oehler,  in  his  Prolegomena  to  the  Theology  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, published  many  years  before  his  death,  announced  his  inten- 
tion to  publish  a  Manual  of  Old  Testament  Theology.  He  did 
not  accomplish  his  purpose,  although  detached  portions  of  the 
theology  were  published,  mainly  in  Heneog's  JRealencyklcpddie. 
The  work  before  us  is  posthumous,  prepared  by  bis  son,  Hermann 
Oehler,  librarian  to  the  Evangelical  Seminary  at  Tabingen.  The 
basis  of  the  work  is  the  course  of  lectures  delivered  and  revised 
from  1839  to  1871,  which  had  gained  during  that  long  time  a 
thoroughness  and  depth  making  it  worthy  of  publication.  In. 
these  lectures  the  text  of  the  principal  paragraphs  was  fully 
written.  The  further  elucidation  of  these,  which  the  professor 
was  accustomed  to  make  extemporaneously,  has  been  obtained 
from  his  own  notes,  from  note-books  of  his  students,  and  from  bis 
published  articles ;  so  that  the  work  exhibits  few  of  the  defects  of 
a  posthumous  publication,  and  appears  to  be  a  complete  and 
trustworthy  presentation  of  the  professor^s  course  of  thought.  In 
this  volume,  after  an  elaborate  introductory  essay  on  biblical 
theology  in  general  and  the  theology  of  the  Old  Testament  in 
particular,  the  subject  of  Mosaism  is  discussed.  The  first  section 
treats  of  the  history  of  revelation  from  the  Creation  to  the  settle- 
ment of  the  Covenant  people  in  the  Holy  Land.  The  second 
section  treats  of  the  doctrines  and  observances  of  Mosaism.  Here 
the  author  presents,  first,  the  Mosaic  doctrine  of  God  and  his 
relation  to  the  world  ;  secondly,  the  doctrine  of  man ;  and,  thirdly, 
the  Covenant  of  God  with  Israel,  and  the  Theocracy.  The  work 
has  the  characteristics  of  the  best  German  scholarship,  and  will  be 

*  Theology  of  the  Old  TMament  Bj  Dr.  Gust.  R.  Oehlsb,  late  Profeflflor 
Ordinarius  of  Theology  in  Tubingen.  Yohune  I.  Translated  hj  Elleit  D.  Smite. 
Edinburgh:  T.  ft  T.  Clark.  1874.  New  Tork:  Scribner,  Welford,  ft  Annatrong. 
Svo,  pp.  xii  and  428.    Price  $3.00. 
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of  great  value  to  all  thorough  students  of  the  Old  Testament. 
The  first  volume  id  the  original  contains  the  entire  discussion  of 
Mosaism.  In  the  translation  about  one-fourth  part  of  the  Theology 
of  Mosaism  is  reserved  for  the  second  volume.  The  translation, 
with  some  stiffiiess  and  occasional  infelicities,  is  on  the  whole 
very  readable. 

Christ  and  othkb  Mastbks.* — This  work  is  designed  to  show 
the  true  position  of  Christianity  in  relation  to  other  religions. 
This  it  does,  not  by  loose  talk  about  the  fine  sentiments  in  other 
religions,  but  by  a  careful  investigation  of  those  religions  in  a 
rigorously  historical  method.  The  religions  considered  are  the 
following:  that  under  the  Old  Testament;  the  Religions  of 
India,  including  Vedaism,  Brahmanism,  and  schools  of  philosophy, 
incladiug  Buddhism ;  the  Religions  of  China,  Confucianism,  Tao- 
ism, and  Fo-ism  or  Chinese  Buddhism;  the  Religions  of  the 
American  aborigines ;  the  Religions  of  Oceanica ;  the  Religion 
of  Egypt ;  and  the  Religions  of  the  Medo-Persians.  He  also 
traces  the  alleged  coincidences  of  these  religions  with  revealed 
religion  and  their  contrasts  with  the  same.  The  work  has  attained 
an  established  reputation  for  thoroughness  in  plan  and  execution, 
and  for  scholarly  excellence.  We  are  glad  to  see  it  in  its  third 
edition.  Prefixed  is  a  brief  biographical  notice  of  its  accomplished 
author,  whose  untimely  death,  occasioned  by  a  fall  in  the  Pyrenees 
ftt  the  age  of  thirty-eight,  was  a  loss  to  Christian  scholarship 
greatly  lamented. 

The  Scripture  Doctrine  of  the  Atonement.! — The  author 
proposes  to  treat  the  subject  not  dogmatically^  but  inductively  ; 


*  ChriH  and  other  Maatera;  an  historical  Inquiry  into  some  of  the  chief  parallel- 
and  contrasts  between  Christianity  and  the  religious  S3rstems  of  the  ancient 
▼crid,  with  special  reference  to  prevailing  difficulties  and  objections.  By  Ghablbs 
HilDwioK,  M.A.,  late  Archdeacon  of  Ely,  and  Christian  Advocate  of  the  Univer- 
"ty  of  Cambridge.  Third  edition,  edited  by  Francis  Proctor,  Vicar  of  Witton,  Ac. 
"  Aie  not  Abana  and  Pharpar,  rivers  of  Damascus,  better  than  all  the  waters  of 
^■idT  May  I  not  wash  in  them  and  be  clean  ?  So  he  turned  and  went  away  in 
^''ge."  3  Kings,  v,  12.  London:  Macmillan ft  Co.  1874.  Crown  8vo,  pp.  xviii, 
•nl592. 

The  Dockme  of  Hofy  SaripUire  reapecHng  the  Atonement  By  Thomas  J. 
OuwiQiD,  D.D.,  F.R.aB.,  Professor  of  Divinity  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh ; 
*n^  fA^'The  Faffierhood  of  Cfod,''  "  The  Mysteries  of  Christianity,''  ftc.  Second 
<^itbL  WiUiam  Blackwood  k  Sons,  Edinburgh  and  London.  Scribner,  Welford, 
^  Anutroiig,  New  York.    1876.    8vo,  pp.  x,  and  538.    Price  |4.S0. 
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deferring  all  theories  and  assumptions,  he  begins  with  an  exami- 
nation and  comparison  of  the  representations  of  the  work  of  Christ 
in  the  Scriptures,  and  from  these  collects  the  elements  of  the 
doctrine.  In  Part  I  (pp.  3-202)  he  examines  the  doctrine  of  the 
New  Testament.  As  the  result  of  this  examination  he  reaches 
the  following  conclusions:  Christ  is  the  divinely-appointed 
Saviour  and  Mediator ;  his  sufferings  were  an  expiatory  sacrifice 
for  sinful  men ;  they  were  vicarious ;  by  his  obedience  unto  death 
he  has  secured  our  reconciliation  to  God;  he  is  the  Redeemer  of 
his  people,  his  blood  being  the  ransom  by  which  their  deliverance 
is  secured ;  his  sufferings  and  death  are  a  satisfaction  for  sin,  or  a 
satisfaction  to  divine  justice  (although  this  has  no  affinity  to  the 
"  satisfaction^'  which  a  vindictive  man  may  demand  for  an  injury 
or  indignity);  our  sins  were  imputed  to  Christ,  in  f;he  sense  that 
he  was  made  liable  to  endure  their  penalties,  without  any  trans- 
ference to  Him  of  their  moral  turpitude  or  culpability ;  his  suffer- 
ings were  penal  in  their  character,  that  is,  were  judicially  inflicted 
in  the  execution  of  a  law  which  denounced  punishment  on  the 
sins  of  men ;  the  atonement  originated  in  God's  love,  and  is  the 
consequence,  not  the  cause  of  God's  willingness  to  save  sinners; 
the  mediatorial  work  and  sufferings  of  Christ  were  intended  not 
only  to  obtain  for  us  redemption  from  the  guilt  and  penal  conse- 
quences of  sin,  but  also  to  secure  our  personal  sanctification ;  the 
Scriptures  teach  the  efficacy  and  completeness  of  the  mediatorial 
work,  not  merely  as  removing  obstacles  or  affording  facilities  in 
the  way  of  our  being  saved,  or  as  making  salvation  attainable  on 
certain  conditions,  but  also  as  providing  that  these  conditions 
shall  be  fulfilled,  securing  not  only  a  possible  salvation,  but  an 
actual  salvation  *'  to  all  those  for  whom  Christ  hath  purchased 
redemption ;"  the  Saviour  and  the  benefits  of  his  atonement  are 
freely  offered  to  all  sinners,  so  that  the  atonement  is  sufficient  for 
all,  suitable  for  all,  and  pressed  on  the  acceptance  of  alL 

In  Part  II  (pp.  203-284)  he  examines  the  Old  Testament  and 
finds  its  teachings  on  the  subject  corroborative  of  the  teachings  of 
the  New  Testament. 

In  Part  III  (pp.  285-401)  he  examines  thirteen  different  theories 
of  Christ's  work,  varying  more  or  less  from  his  own ;  among 
which  are  the  Governmental  theory,  and  the  peculiar  views  of 
Maurice,  Alford,  Campbell,  Robertson,  Toung,  and  BushnelL 

Of  these  theories  he  remarks  that  almost  all  of  them  contain  a 
portion  of  truth ;  that  the  portion  of  truth  which  they  express  has 
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been  unhappily  neglected  or  overlooked  by  defenders  of  the 
Catholic  doctrine ;  that  whatever  truth  they  contain  is  not  in  the 
least  degree  inconsistent  with  the  Catholic  doctrine,  but  may  be 
maintained  in  the  fullest  extent  along  with  it ;  and  that  whatever 
tnith  they  contain  is  incapable  of  being  maintained,  either  on 
reasonable  or  scriptural  grounds,  apart  from  the  Catholic  doctrine 
of  the  atonement. 

Part  IV  (pp.  403-489)  is  devoted  to  answers  to  objections. 

The  remainder  (pp.  443-530)  is  an  appendix  containing  ex- 
carsus  on  various  related  questions.  There  are  also  a  full  table 
of  contents,  an  index  of  subjects  and  authors,  and  an  index  of 
texts. 

The  work  is  not  written  in  the  spirit  of  a  partizan  or  controver- 
sialist, but  is  kindly  and  candid  in  tone.  Whatever  exceptions 
may  be  taken  to  particular  points  in  the  author's  conclusions,  the 
work  as  a  whole  must  be  valued  for  the  ability  and  thoroughness 
of  the  investigation,  and  for  the  fulness  of  the  presentation  of  the 
subject. 

The  Kingdom  op  Christ  on  Earth.* — This  is  a  noble  argu- 
ment that  grows  as  it  goes,  expanding,  like  an  abounding  river, 
into  broader  and  broader  stretches  of  thought.  It  was  evidently 
inspired  by  the  spirituality,  grandeur,  and  unlimited  comprehen- 
siveness of  the  theme.  The  Kingdom  of  Christ — how  great  a 
theme  for  the  contemplation  of  a  pure  and  philosophic  mind  I 
The  idea  of  Christ^s  kingdom  on  earth,  in  itself  and  in  its  history, 
is  shown  to  be  from  God.  It  is  ever  in  essential  antagonism 
with  the  kingdom  of  evil  The  nature  of  Christian  virtue,  com- 
prehending but  rising  above  the  idea  of  duty  in  its  free  spirit ; 
the  divine  agency  in  redemption,  and  the  spiritual,  organic  out- 
growth of  the  Church ;  the  human  agency  involved  in  the 
^vancing  of  Christ's  kingdom ;  the  correlated  qualities  of  Christ's 
Mcrifice  and  the  Christian  law  of  self-sacrifice ;  the  progress  of 
Christ^g  kingdom  in  its  relation  to  civilization ;  the  scriptural 
doctrine  of  the  triumph  of  Christ's  kingdom  as  distinguished  from 
^lenarianism  ;  the  relations  of  Christ  to  the  spirit  of  the  present 
^ge,— these  great  topics  are  treated  with  patient  thought,  a  wide 

*  The  Kmgdom  of  Christ  on  Earth :  Twelve  lectures  delivered  before  the  stu- 
^  of  the  Theologioal  Senunary,  Andover.  By  Samuel  Harris,  Dwight  Pro- 
^^'^  of  ^Tstenuilic  Theology  in  Yale  Oollege.  Published  by  request  of  the  stu- 
^'^   Andover:  published  by  Wairen  F.  Dn^ier,  Main  street    1874. 
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compass  of  illastrative  knowledge,  great  purity  and  spirituality  of 
aim,  and  often  with  original  force  and  brilliant,  striking  eloquence. 
We  make  bat  a  single  quotation,  commending  the  reader  to  the 
lectures  themselves  as  a  most  valuable  contribution  to  our  religious 
and  theological  literature. 

The  following  passage — as  coming  from  an  experienced  teacher 
— points  out  a  real  danger  in  the  study  of  theological  science : 

"  While,  then,  it  is  neoeesarj  to  man,  as  a  rational  being,  to  define  and  inter- 
pret the  gospel  to  the  intellect  and  translate  it  into  STStematic  theology,  there  is 
inherent  in  so  doing  the  danger  of  falling  into  a  rationalistic  habit,  and  regarding 
Ohristianity  as  a  philosophy.  Especially  should  there  be  caation  against  tiiifl 
danger  in  theological  seminaries,  in  which  the  student  is  necessarily  occupied  in 
defining,  interpreting,  vindicating,  and  systemizing  the  gospel  to  the  inteUecL 
There  is  danger  that  he  come  to  be  interested  in  the  more  inteUectual  investiga- 
tion of  truth,  rather  than  in  Christianity  as  the  power  of  life  to  sinners ;  that  a 
dikUarUeiam  of  interest  in  philosophy  and  literature  displace  the  earnestness  of 
Christian  interest  in  men  and  Christian  zeal  to  bring  sinners  to  Christ ;  c^,  in  a 
different  direction,  that  the  spirit  of  controversy  and  the  eagerness  of  theological 
disciiBsion  displace  Christian  love  to  men  and  interest  in  the  appropriate  work  of 
saving  men  from  sin.  There  is  danger,  also,  that  the  student  be  entangled  and 
held  powerless  in  his  own  speculations ;  so  many  are  the  questions  suggested  in 
defining,  interpreting,  and  systemizing  the  facts  of  Christianity,  and  so  severe  and 
protracted  the  intellectual  effort  in  the  process,  that  they  become  associated  in  the 
student's  mind  with  the  facts  of  the  gospel ;  and  the  life-giving  truths  odme  to  his 
mind  not  in  the  freshness,  simplicity,  and  power  of  the  gospel,  but  as  the  nucleus 
of  questions  and  difftculties,  of  metaphysical  distinctions  and  nice  adjustments  of 
thought ;  and  ho  is  entangled  and  held  fast  in  the  bristling  eheveavx-de-Jriae  which 
his  thinking  has  constructed  around  every  truth  of  the  gospel.  There  is  danger 
that  he  be  rationaliBtic,  regarding  Christianity  only  as  a  process  of  thought,  and 
finding  its  whole  significance  in  the  definition  of  truth  to  the  inteUeot  So,  also, 
the  history  of  Christianity  must  be  studied  as  a  history  of  doctrine.  But  there  is 
danger,  in  so  studying  it,  that  the  student  come  to  regard  the  determination  of  doc- 
trine as  the  great  work  which  Christianity  has  accomplished  in  the  past,  as  the 
entire  significance  of  its  history.  In  one  age  it  determined  the  doctrine  of  the 
Trinity ;  in  others,  successively,  the  doctrines  of  sin,  of  atonement,  of  justification 
by  faith,  until,  as  an  eminent  living  divine  has  said,  there  remains  nothing  to  be 
determined  but  the  Christian  doctrine  of  the  Church  itself.  But  the  history 
of  the  Church  is  not  found  merely  in  the  history  of  doctrine,  but  also  in  ideals 
which  in  Christ  have  become  powers  in  the  world,  in  confessions  and  martyrdoms, 
in  missions  and  charities,  in  self-denial  and  heroism,  in  Christian  experience  of 
penitence,  faith,  and  love,  in  triumphs  over  death,  in  the  progress  of  justice,  and 
of  Christian  customs,  laws,  and  institutions,  in  roformations  and  the  growth  of 
Christian  dvilizatioa 

Accordingly,  the  gospel  does  not  address  itself  merely  to  the  intellect,  and 
especially  not  to  the  observifig,  analyzing,  and  dassifying  faculties,  which  posi- 
tive science  exclusively  addresses.  It  addresses  itself  to  the  faith,  to  the  moral 
naturo,  to  the  spiritual  necessities,  aspirations,  and  intuitions.    This  Paul  reoog- 
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nixes  m  his  preaching :  '  Oommending  ourselyee  to  every  man's  oonscienoe  in  the 
Bgiit  of  God.*    Jesus  recognizes  it :  '  If  any  man  will  do  his  will,  he  shall  know 
of  the  doctrine.'    And  the  intimations  of  the  moral  and  spiritoal  nature  are  as 
trustworthy  as  those  of  our  observing  and  comparing  faculties ;  for  they  are  of 
the  Tery  core  of  our  being ;  and  if  they  are  false,  the  whole  being  is  vitiated  with 
faUehood.    There  is,  then,  a  philosophical  basis  for  the  answer  of  an  unlettered 
cndidate  for  the  ministry,  who,  when  asked  at  his  examination  for  ordination  : 
'  What  proof  have  you  that  Christ  is  divine  ?'  answered,  with  tears :  '  Why,  bless 
you,  he  has  saved  my  soul.'    And  if  the  keen  definition  and  proof  of  truth  by  and 
to  &e  intellect  is  separated  from  the  knowledge  and  evidence  of  spiritual  experi- 
ence, and  we  are  obliged  to  choose  which  of  the  two  is  the  safer  preparation  for 
preachinfir  the  gospel,  I  should  not  hesitate  to  choose  the  latter:  'Blessed  are 
they  that  have  not  seen,  and  yet  have  believed.' " 

Yalk  Lecturks  on  Preaching.* — Of  the  three  remarkable 
courses  of  lectares  delivered  by  Mr.  Beecher  at  the  Yale  Theo- 
logical School,  the  first  series  was  the  most  miiformly  sustained 
and  perhaps  the  most  useful;  but  the  last  rivals  it  in  these  quali- 
ties, and  it  contains  more  detached  eloquent  thoughts,  more  soul- 
moving  passages.  It  enters  into  the  essence  of  the  matter  and 
substance  of  preaching.  It  deals  with  the  Word  of  God — the 
true  method  of  presenting  God — the  manifestation  of  God  through 
Christ— Christ's  own  preaching  and  ministry — the  sense  of  sin — 
the  formation  of  Christian  manhood — life  and  immortality.  These 
topics  take  the  reader  into  the  inmost  heart  of  truth.  They 
concera  themselves  with  the  very  subjects,  motives,  affections, 
inner  springs,  and  powers  of  that  with  which  the  preacher  has  to 
do—**  the  Word  of  God,  not  as  a  dead  record,  but  as  inter- 
preted by  vital  souls,  with  such  auxiliaries  as  they  can  reach : 
namely,  the  development  of  the  natural  world,  the  disclosures  of 
Divine  Providence,  the  experiences  of  good  men,  and  the  illumi- 
nating of  the  Holy  Ghost."  But  Mr.  Beecher  does  not  lose  his 
l^old  of  the  practical,  and  his  footing  is  still  on  the  solid  ground 
of  &ct,  nature,  and  experience.  His  shrewdness  and  cheery 
bumor  flash  out  as  conspicuously  as  ever.  Yet  deeper  thoughts 
>€^  to  absorb  him.  The  last  lecture  of  this  series  closes  with 
^€86  affecting  words,  which  certainly  cannot  be  forgotten  by  the 
young  men  to  whom  they  were  addressed.     ''  And  let  me  tell  you, 

*  Fafa  LBcturea  on  Preaching,  By  Hsnbt  Wabd  Beeoheb.  Delivered  before 
^  ThMlogical  Department  of  Yale  College.  New  HaTen,  Conn.,  in  the  regular 
oooneof  tiie  **  Lyman  Beecher  Lecturesbip  on  Preaching."    From  phonographic 

''POfti  by  T.  J.  SUinwood.    Third  Seriee.    New  York :  J.  B.  Ford  and  Company. 
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fly  up  !  Do  not  stay  down  here  where  troubles  dwell.  Go  above 
the  dust  that  rises  from  the  ground,  and  above  the  thunder  of 
earthly  noises.  Betake  yourselves  to  the  realm  of  eternal  peace, 
to  the  refuge  of  God's  heart,  to  the  love  of  Christ's  bosom,  to  the 
apartment  of  God's  house  which  the  Saviour  went  before  to  pre- 
pare for  you.  Escape  from  your  troubles  to  your  eternal  home. 
Do  not  whine.  Do  not  complain.  Do  not  even  think  complaint. 
For,  by  sorrow  and  troubles  God  is  preparing  you  for  power 
and  influence.  And  many  of  you  with  feeble  tongue  will  have  an 
abler  administration  hereafter  than  you  have  here.  Many  of  you 
with  feeble  hands  will  hold  a  sceptre  that  you  cannot  now  hold. 

Live  for  the  other  life.  £ndure  as  seeing  Him  who  is  invisible ; 
work  by  faith ;  work  by  hope ;  work  by  love ;  work  by  courage ; 
work  by  trust ;  wprk  by  the  sweet  side  of  your  mind ;  and  bo,  be 
like  Christ,  until  you  dwell  with  him." 

Mr.  Beecher  sets  forth  strongly  the  barrenness  of  abstract 
preaching,  and  contends  that  man's  moral  nature  is  to  be  met, 
that  he  is  to  be  apprehended  in  his  true  personal  life,  that  even  sin 
should  not  be  preached  in  an  abstract  and  philosophical  light,  but 
in  the  light  of  men's  actual  sinful  experience,  and  of  Christ's  re- 
demption, dwelling  on  the  elements  of  recovery,  of  the  new  life 
secured  by  a  divine  power.  Christ  as  the  lover  of  sinners  is  to 
be  preached.  "  Your  whole  ministry  will  derive  its  chief  conse- 
quence and  power  from  whatever  of  Christ  is  in  you,  and  in  you 
not  by  thought,  but  by  disposition  and  life."  We  should  not  go 
back  to  old  Jerusalem.  '^  Christ  proved  is  not  Christ  realized." 
The  missionary  after  he  has  been  long  in  the  field  thinks  less  of 
his  theology  and  more  of  his  Bible. 

There  are  some  passages  in  Mr.  Beecher's  best  style;  bits  of 
prose-poetry,  lyrics  not  to  be  sung  but  read,  as  the  leaf  of  his  per- 
sonal experiences,  on  p.  107 ;  and  the  description  of  the  sympathy 
of  Christ  to  all,  on  p.  174 ;  and  Christ's  love  to  little  children,  on 
p.  181. 

He  has  a  shade  of  irreverence  towards  Father  Abraham,  wh 
was  called  the  '*  Friend  of  God,"  that  seems  to  be,  to  say  th 
least,  unnecessary.     While  giving  praise  to  some  of  John  Calvin'i 
great  qualities,  he  calls  him  ^'  a  man  without  bowels,  and  intenseb 
in  sympathy  with  the  monarchic  idea."    He  makes,  in  our 
mate,  too  much  even  of  the  Apostle  Paul,  by  bringing  him 
close  in  comparison  to  the  all-perfect  Master.    He  gives  shrew^ 
advice  to  young  preachers,  not  to  preach  to  the  top  but  rather 
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the  bottom  of  the  audience,  which  is  like  putting  a  jack-screw  not 
under  the  roof^  but  under  the  sills  of  the  house,  to  raise  up  every- 
thing that  is  above  them.  But  poetry,  satire,  fun,  pathos, 
vitality,  audacity,  sweetness,  sublimity,  thought  on  fire,  pregnant 
counsel,  original,  inspiring,  awakening  address,  suggestive  when 
wrong,  Boul-stirring  and  mighty  when  right, — all  the  qualities  so 
characteristic  of  the  author,  are  found  abundantly  in  this  brief 
course  of  lectures. 

SiDGWiCK^s  Methods  of  Ethics*  is  a  unique  and  valuable  con- 
tribution to  the  already  plethoric  abundance  of  ethical  treatises  in 
the  English  language.     It  is  unique  in  that  the  author  proposes  to 
himself  only  a  critical  examination  of  the  methods  of  reasoning 
punned  on  the  different  systems  of  Ethics.     He  limits  himself  to 
methods  alone,  leaving  unconsidered,  as  of  comparatively  little  con- 
Bequence,  all  biographical  and  historical  details.    He  does  not 
concern  himself  with  the  names  even  of  the  leading  writers  who 
have  expounded  or  defended  the  systems  which  he  criticizes.     It 
is  with  the  several  systems  in  their  characteristic  principles,  and  the 
facts  and  reasonings  by  which  they  are  defended,  and  with  these 
alone,  with  which  he  occupies  himself.     What  is  still  more  unique, 
his  own  position  is  scarcely  indicated,  much  less  is  it  ])Ositively 
sffirmed  or  defended.     His  attitude  is  that  of  an  unbiased  and 
^06t  an  uninterested  critic  and  judge,  so  impassive  are  all  his 
procedures  of  statement  and  criticism.     His  method  is  analytic  and 
tentative.     As  he  takes  each  system  in  hand,  he  feels  his  way  with 
f^ct  to  its  distinctive  features,  trying  to  assure  himself,  to  begin 
^th,  that  he  states  them  correctly,  and  then  testing  them  by 
^ery  variety  of  criteria  which   may  suggest  themselves.     He 
^flsnmes  so  far  as  he  may  the  air  and  method  of  a  novice,  who» 
^ks  first  to  be  informed  what  is  held  and  then  to  disown  what  i» 
^e,  and  like  a  novice,  he  gropes  his  way  hither  and  thither,  appar^ 
^ntly  not  anticipating  where  he  shall  land. 

This  method  has  many  disadvantages.  To  a  reader  not  a^ 
^nabted  with  the  subject  matter,  and  in  a  certain  sense  master  of 
^  field  of  inquiry,  the  discussions  are  blind  and  almost  unintelU- 
giUe.  To  a  reader  who  is  familiar  with  the  several  points,  the 
fi^^grees  of  the  discussion  is  slow  and  the  hesitations  and  delays  of 
Ac  writer  seem  unnecessary. 

*  fke  Mdkod$  cf  EQiica,    Bj  Hsnbt  SmawiCK,  M JL.,  Lecturer  antt  late  Fallow 
«< Trinitj OoUege,  Cambridge.    London:  HecmUlAa 4. C2o»    187< 
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But  the  method  has  some  advantages.  It  di8oi|)line8  the  reader 
to  fairness  and  comprehensiveness,  and  teaches  him  that  each  of  the 
seyeral  systems  which  pass  in  review  has  reason  upon  its  side,  and 
perhaps  leads  him  to  the  conclusion,  that  they  are  all  consistent 
with  one  another,  being  all  but  different  aspects  of  some  one  funda- 
mental theory,  which  may  reconcile  them  all  If  the  method  is 
not  fitted  to  make  men  partizans,  it  is  adapted  to  train  them  to  be 
philosophers.  Unfortunately,  in  regard  to  no  Bubject  are  the 
temptations  to  partizanship  so  strong  and  often  so  irresistible  as  in 
respect  to  moral  science.  The  leading  theories  are  so  intimately 
associated  in  the  minds  of  most  men  with  some  relation  of  origin, 
as  derived  from  this  or  that  philosophical  school,  or  with  some 
application  in  politics  or  theology,  that  a  scientific  discussion  of 
their  merits  seems  to  be  almost  impracticable. 

Possibly  it  was  in  view  of  the  unsettled  condition  of  moral  sci- 
ence proper,  that  Mr.  Sidgwick  was  led  to  adopt  the  somewhat 
oovel  method  of  treating  it,  which  he  has  ably  and  consistently 
applied  in  this  volume.  When  we  speak  of  the  volume  as  able, 
we  do  not  mean  that  it  is  not  open  to  somewhat  serious  criticism. 
The  delay  and  tedium  incident  to  the  method  of  the  author  seem 
to  us  to  be  unnecessarily  aggravated.  The  diction  is  far  from  be- 
ing what  it  might  and  should  have  been.  The  repetitions  and 
diffusenesses  of  argument  and  language  are  scarcely  pardonable, 
even  in  view  of  the  great  and  peculiar  excellencies  of  the  treatise. 
But  we  cannot  be  mistaken  when  we  recommend  the  book  as  one 
of  the  most  important  contributions  to  scientific  ethics  which  has 
been  made  in  the  present  century  by  any  English  writer. 

Dr.  Hickok's  Logic  of  Reabox*  is  an  attempt  to  state  the 
principles  of  a  logic  which  is  higher  than  the  ordinary  formal 
logic — ^higher  eyen  than  the  Transcendental  Logic  as  exemplified 
-in  ihe  speculative  systems  of  Kant,  Fichte,  and  Hegel— -or  the 
Lo^c  of  Force  as  taught  by  Herbert  Spencer.  The  logic  of  these 
Hiystemi  is  limited  to  abstractions  and  can  give  no  explanation  of 
those  vHimate  relations  which  condition  the  possibility  of  the 
oonorete  and  the  individuaL  A  logic  which  proposes  this  higher 
problem  is  >fltyied  by  Dr.  Hickok  the  Logic  of  Reason.  It  is  the 
•logic  of  concrete  vaiversality.  It  treats  of  three  classes  of  condi- 
tions.    1.  The  conditions  without  which  the  experience  cannot  be. 


^'fhiB  Logic  of  ReoBony  Vi&Tff^sSL  and  Eternal.    By  Laubxhb  P.  Hiokok,  D.D., 
I1I4.D.    Boston :  'Lee  AlShepard.   %sm  York :  Lee,  Shepard,  k  Dillingham.  lS7ft. 
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2.  The  conditions  with  whicb  such  experience  must  be.  3.  The 
conditions  so  eventaating  as  evincive  of  a  proposed  end.  Ex- 
perience again  fiirnishes  us  with  three  descriptions  of  object  or 
subject  matter.  1.  Experience  with  pure  physical  and  inorganic 
matter.  2.  Experience  with  organic  being.  3.  Absolute  being, 
as  above  finite  being. 

The  treatise  is  brief:  it  is  clear  to  a  reader  who  is  experienced 
in  metaphysical  symbols,  and  has  had  some  acquaintance  with 
Dr.  Hickok's  peculiar  style.  It  is  in  every  respect  worthy  the 
careful  attention  and  close  study  which  it  requires. 

Sermons  and  Sonos  op  the  Christian  Life.* — ^The  allitera- 
tive title  of  this  new  volume  from  Dr.  Sears — containing  nineteen 
sermons,  and  twenty-three  hymns  on  related  subjects  interspersed 
—reminds  us  that  Watts  and  Doddridge  often  combined  the  two, 
with  thb  difference,  however,  that  in  their  practice  the  hymn  was 
really  bom  of  the  sermon,  or  of  the  same  train  of  thought,  and 
was  meant  to  be  sung,  whereas  these  poems  are  of  different  dates, 
most  of  them  having  appeared  before  in  other  collections,  and 
seem  to  be  intended  chiefly  for  reading.  The  connection  is  no 
doubt  pleasant  and  edifying.  By  the  way,  when  the  author  says 
in  the  preface,  "  In  our  church  service  the  sermon  consummated 
in  the  hymn,"  we  question  not  the  sentiment  but  the  intransitive 
use  of  the  verb,  usage  requiring  the  sermon  to  be  consummated 
or  the  hymn  to  consummate.  As  to  the  quality  of  the  sermons, 
our  readers  will  come  to  them  with  high  expectations,  remember- 
ing the  author's  previous  works,  **  The  Fourth  Gospel  the  Heart 
of  Christ,"  "  Regeneration,"  and  "Foregleams  of  Immortality." 
Nor  will  they  be  disappointed.  The  same  devout  spirit,  evangelic 
doctrine,  rich  and  delicate  sentiment,  and  winning  style,  charac- 
terize these  discourses.  The  author's  theological  position  is  not 
lew  singular — not  less  anomalous,  some  would  say — than  before, 
and  it  is  one  that  indicates  the  '*  diveraities  of  operations  "  in  our 
times.  His  denominational  association  we  suppose  still  to  be 
with  Unitarians,  and  this  volume  is  inscribed  to  the  'Hhree  Chris- 
tian Societies"  to  whom  he  has  ministered  in  "  pastoral  relations ;" 
yet  the  orthodox  have  claimed  him  and  will  claim  him  still,  and 
certainly  on  some  most  important  questions  not  without  reason. 
On  other  questions,  however,  he  must  be  classed  with  the  followers 

*&nnoiw  and  Songs  of  the  OhrisHan  lAft,    By  Edkurd  H.  Sbab&     Boston: 
Vofea,  HoUnee,  k  Co.    18t6.    12mo,  pp.  334. 
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of  Swedenborg  rather  than  with  Trinitarians.  Like  that  teacher, 
in  regard  to  our  Lord's  person,  he  is  as  far  removed  as  possible 
from  Socinians.  With  the  same  class,  too,  he  denies  the  proper 
personality  of  the  Holy  Spirit  (as  on  p.  329),  while  not  content 
with  the  "feeble"  word  "influence;"  and  in  the  first  of  these  ser- 
mons the  only  angels  he  recognizes  are  departed  human  spirits.  In 
his  former  works  he  adopts  with  some  modification  the  same  teach- 
er's doctrine  regarding  our  Lord's  risen  body  and  the  "  spiritual 
bodies"  of  his  followers.  But  still  more  obvious  is  his  antago- 
nism to  the  "  free  religion  "  of  the  day,  and  his  sympathy  with 
the  great  body  of  believers  regarding  the  supernatural  facts  of 
Christianity ;  and  the  evangelical  elements  of  his  faith  are  set 
forth  in  this  as  in  foregoing  works  with  a  glow  and  charm  that 
cannot  fail  to  attract  devout  readers  generally.  We  must  add 
that  in  the  preface,  in  characterizing  these  discourses,  he  defines  a 
sermon  on  "the  fundamental  facts  of  the  gospel  history'*  with  a 
discrimination  which  we  heartily  recommend  to  the  attention  of 
those  orthodox  ministers  who  are  forever  taken  up  in  the  pulpit 
with  proving  instead  of  proclaiming  their  authorized  message. 
"  I  do  not  regard  it,"  he  says,  "  as  the  province  of  the  sermon  to 
go  behind  the  facts  themselves,  or  try  to  prove  them.  That 
belongs  to  works  of  another  kind.  The  sermon  assumes  them  as 
premises  acknowledged  by  the  congregation,  and  prophesies  from 
them,  but  in  such  wise  and  with  such  application  to  the  wants  of 
the  human  heart  as  to  complement  the  historical  evidence  with 
the  clearest  spiritual  vision  and  the  most  assured  experience  of 
Christian  believers.  This  in  itself  is  evidence,  and  without  it  the 
historical  facts  are  of  little  avail,  and  finally  lose  their  hold  even 
upon  the  intellect,  notwithstanding  the  completeness  of  the 
toric  demonstration." 

Brown's  Discourses  and  Sayings  of  our  Lord  Jbsus  Christ. 
— ^The  expository  writings  of  Dr.  John  Brown  of  Edinburgh  ( 
ministerial  and  gifted  family)  have  long  held  a  high  place  in 
logical  literature.     His  work  on  the  "  First  Epistle  of  Peter" 
a  warm  reception  in  this  country  as  well  as  abroad.    The 
ace  to  the  first  edition  of  this  series  on  our  Lord  beai*  tbn 
of  1850,  and  the  advertisement  to  the  seoood.-tfK^rjnmft 


*  Discourses  and  Sayings  of  our  Lord  Jstm 
Expositions.  By  John  Bbown,  D.D.  Two  f«i|i 
Carter  ft  Brothers.    1875. 
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BbuidB  ID  no  Deed  of  deacription  or  commendation  here.  As  our 
Lord's  toMchingB  ofier  the  most  important  theme,  and  one  espe- 
cially  promineDt  at  this  day,  so  the  writer's  learumg,  care,  large 
experience  and  sound  judgment  qualified  him  for  its  vorthy  treat- 
menL  We  call  attention  to  it  just  now  because  it  comes  before 
OB  in  a  new  and  cheap  edition,  the  two  volumes  being  included 
io  one,  and  that  in  all  respects  well  executed,  comprising  no  leas 
than  1346  pages,  at  the  price  of  only  tS.eO,  The  first  preface 
exhibits  happily  the  central  place  of  the  subject  in  Christianity. 
The  dedication  to  "  James  Douglas,  of  Cavers,"  is  a  fit  tribute  to 
ID  admirable  man,  and  a  model  in  that  kind  of  composition, 

HuanroA  ahs  Hbhoribs.* — The  contents  of  this  volume  are 
smnged  id  sixteen  chapters  nnder  their  several  general  titles, 
«ach  as  Kindness,  Individual  Influence,  Riches,  War,  Children, 
Providential  Deliverances,  Influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  Ministry, 
ind others;  each  being  divided  into  smaller  sections  with  appro- 
priue  headings.  Usually  some  narrative  or  suggestive  fact  is 
handled  aa  a  test  for  devout  meditation  or  counsel,  with  modest 
good  sense,  in  a  kindly  spirit,  with  profound  reverence  for  the 
Kvine  Word  and  the  human  conscience,  and  scrupulous  delicacy 
of  thonght  and  language.  With  more  than  Quaker  reticence, 
Dothing  is  told  us  of  the  author,  and  the  imprint  of  the  "  AsBocia^ 
tion  of  Friends  "  ts  not  needed  to  indicate  the  school  from  which 
>t  inaes.  The  quietness,  benignity,  sober  conviction,  and  wake- 
M  diioretion,  that  pervade  all  its  pages,  as  well  as  the  absence 
of  whatever  is  sensational  or  pretentions,  bring  us  into  the  very 
■tmosphere  of  the  brotherhood.  Their  writings  abound  more 
than  those  of  any  other  sect  in  memoirs,  narratives,  and  the  devout 
ose  of  anecdote.  We  think  some  of  our  best  readers  will  find  this 
*'olatne  a  pleasant  addition  to  the  store  of  wholesome  thoughts 
^Iiieb  they  resort  to  at  intervals,  a  chapter  at  a  time,  for  some 
Wpfal  ministry.  We  recomend  to  "  outsiders  "  the  chapters  on 
"*  ProridentiAl  Deliverance  "  and  the  ''  Influence  of  the  Holy 
^lirit,"  and  especially  to  the  more  restless,  bustling  Christian  peo- 
1*^  ihai  section  of  the  latter  which  treats  of  "  Silent  Worship." 

I 

*  Ihitvjt  and  Mrmori^.     Being  chiefly  b.  ijollectitm  of 

"I  I  rt11«iau9  cbaracter,  on  FBrioup  Bulijec^ta.      Philade]pb[ 

Ttu  iHDoUUon  of  Friends.     1876.     12mo,  pp.  367. 
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Mabtinkau's  Kbligion  as  affbgtbd  bt  Modbbn  Matbbial- 
IBM.* — This  *'  is  an  address  delivered,''  as  the  title-page  informs  us, 
**  in  Manchester  New  College,  London,  at  the  opening  of  its  eighty* 
ninth  session,"  last  October.  It  is  an  able  protest  and  argument 
against  the.  materialism  that  bases  itself  on  modern  science.  Of 
course,  it  will  have  the  more  weight  with  a  class  of  cultivated 
readers  irom  the  theological  position  of  the  author.  Moreover,  he 
urges  his  conclusions  with  a  really  fine  eloquence.  As  might  be 
expected,  he  concedes  more  to  unbelief  than  any  orthodox  theolo- 
gian can  do, — ^^  the  consecrated  cosmogony  '*  and  **  the  system  "  of 
"the  churches," — admitting  that  "in  the  whole  history  of  the 
Genesis  of  things  Religion  must  unconditionally  surrender  to  the 
Sciences."  His  stand  is  for  mind — the  human  mind  and  the 
Supreme  Mind — against  the  sufficiency  of  mcMer.  'He  claims  for 
religion  the  province  of  the  question, "  Whanee^  of  all  phenomena," 
and  relegates  science  to  the  "  JBowJ*^  For  a  specimen  of  ingenious 
and  indeed  conclusive  argument,  most  happily  put,  within  a  small 
compass,  we  refer  the  reader  to  the  whole  passage  beginning  at 
the  foot  of  p.  26,  and  ending  near  the  top  of  p.  40,  and  particu- 
larly to  his  crushing  grasp  of  Prof.  Tyndall's  admission  that  "  we 
must  radically  change  our  notions  of  Matter,"  p.  30.  Dr.  Bellows 
may  well  be  pardoned  for  calling  attention  with  evident  satisfac- 
tion to  the  fact,  which  moreover  the  champions  of  orthodoxy  not 
only  acknowledge  but  welcome,  that "  among  the  stoutest  defenders 
of  the  essential  postulates  of  religious  faith  "  are  some  whom  be 
calls  "  disowned  leaders  in  theological  reform,"  p.  8.  Nor  is  this 
fact  new.  Christianity  has  always  found  able  defenders  in  its  outer 
as  well  as  inner  courts.  One  of  the  choicest  sermons  we  ever 
heard  in  behalf  of  prayer,  as  against  mere  naturalism,  was  from 
Dr.  Bellows. 

Thb  Bbnt  Ybil.  f — ^Among  those  who  would  explain  the  sym- 
bolism of  the  Mosaic  economy,  some  may  be  said  to  allow  it  the 
minimum  of  evangelical  meaning,  if  any  at  all,  while  others 
would  extort  from  it  the  maximum.  Of  the  two  classes,  if  we 
must  be  confined  to  either,  we  prefer  the  latter  for  edification,  and 
to  this  class,  we  hardly  need  say.  Dr.  H.  Bonar  belongs.     The 

*  Religion  as  affected  by  Modem  Materialism.  By  Jambs  Mabtinisau,  LLD> 
With  an  Introduction  by  the  Rev.  Hbnbt  W.  Bellows,  D.D.  New  York :  6.  P. 
Putnam's  Sons.     1875.     pp.  68. 

jThe  Bent  Veil  By  Hobatio  Bonab,  D.D.  New  York:  Robert  Garter  k 
Brothers.    1876.    pp.  184. 
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Deat  volume  before  us  is  occupied  with  the  doctrine  of  the  need 
and  efficacy  of  Christ's  sacrifice  as  set  forth  under  the  symbol  of 
the  veil.  We  cannot  say  that  we  are  aided  or  attracted  by  the 
style  of  his  interpretation  and  comment,  yet  many  readers  find  it 
adapted  to  themselves,  llis  hymns,  if  not  our  favorites,  are  still 
more  largely  acceptable  and  useful. 

Mr.  Tiffany's  Prick  Lecture.* — Endowed  lectureships  some- 
times call  oat  a  traditional  and  perfunctory,  rather  than  a  fresh 
and  original  treatment,  of  the  themes  to  which  they  relate.  Such 
is  not  at  all  the  case,  however,  with  Mr.  Tiffany's  Discourse,  deliv- 
ered on  the  ancient  Price  foundation,  in  Boston.  It  is  a  condensed, 
yet  clear  and  perspicuous,  discussion  of  Modern  Atheism ;  a  dis- 
cussion terse  and  definite,  yet  temperate  in  its  tone,  and  discrimi- 
nating, urgent,  and  conclusive  in  its  reasonings.  His  appropriate 
text  is  the  opening  sentence  of  the  Bible,  the  "  root  of  all  the  reli- 
gion contained  in  it." 

The  character  of  the  loffcy  conception  of  God  in  the  Bible  is  thus 

described : 

The  thought  of  God  is  not,  either  in  Judaism  or  Christianity,  merged  in  or  en- 
tugled  with  the  existence  of  the  universe.  He  is  distinct  in  essence,  though  in 
Him  all  things  consist.  For  ''  in  the  heg^inning  God  created."  He  not  only  was, 
^  He  was  acting,  and  the  universe  is  the  fruit  of  His  act.  It  does  not  exist  as 
Hit  neoesaary  organization,  eternal  as  Himself,  and  as  essentially  Divine,  accord- 
iBg  to  the  Pantheism  of  Spinoza.  It  does  not  constitute  His  essential  opposite, 
^tbout  which  He  could  not  come  to  the  consciousness  of  Himself,  according  to 
^  earlier  philosophy  of  Schelling  and  the  later  logic  of  Hegel.  He  is  in  Him- 
*^  complete — the  I  am,  above  all 

"  He  sits  on  no  precarious  throne. 
Nor  borrows  leave  to  be." 

^e  necessity  in  Him  to  create  was  the  moral  necessity  of  love,  not  the  natural 
'^^oessity  of  self-completion.    The  universe  appears  by  the  fiat  of  His  will.    He 
^^^Hnmanded.  and  it  stood  fast.    Strauss,  in  his  latest  book,  "  The  Old  Faith  and 
^  NleWj"  says  that  from  the  Old  Testament  we  inherit  the  Lord  God ;  from  the 
^«w  Testament,  the  God-Fftther ;  from  the  Greek  philosophy,  the  Absolute.     But 
^^  idea  of  the  Absolute  is  involved  in  the  clear  cut  statement  of  the  text.    He 
^bo  wrote  it  may  not  have  had  it  fully  developed  in  his  thought,  but  all  the  ele- 
^''^^ta  of  the  thought  are  there.    The  earliest  product  of  literature  which  we  pos- 
^^•i  18  an  admowledgment  of  the  Supreme  Being  the  Alpha  and  the  Omega,  the 
^^*^  and  end  of  all  that  exists.    He  who  in  the  beginning  of  all  things  already 
^  ind  who  creates  all  that  doth  appear,  is  of  necessity  the  solo,  self -existent,  in- 
dependent, unlimited  One.    The  ultimate  substance  is  Spirit ;  the  ultimate  Being 
^Goi 

*  Modem  Atheism,  A  Price  Lecture,  delivered  in  King's  Chapel,  Boston,  in  Lent, 
18K  By  Rev.  0. 0.  Tiffany,  Rector  of  the  Church  of  the  Atonement,  New  York. 
^«vTork:  J.  Whittaker,  2  Bible  House. 
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The  position  of  Atheism  stands  in  essential  antagonism  to  the 
Bible  doctrine  : 

Atheism  is  the  blank  denial  of  this  fundamental  postulate  of  the  Bible.  It 
either  denies  that  the  ultimate  substance  is  spirit,  or  that,  being  spirit,  it  is  con- 
scious, personal,  and  creative.  It  may  take  manj  forms.  It  may  appear  as  the 
positive  denial  of  materialism,  or  the  negative  affirmation  of  the  sensational  phil- 
osophy. It  may  say  with  Yogt,  "  We  admit  of  no  creation,  either  in  the  begin- 
ning or  in  the  course  of  the  world's  history,  and  regard  the  idea  of  a  self-con- 
scious, extra-mundane  creator  as  ridiculous."  Or  it  may  say  with  John  Stuart 
Mill,  "that  we  can  never  know  whether  there  be  a  God;"  or  with  Spencer,  "that 
He  must  ever  be  the  Unknown."'  But  whether  men  affirm  with  Yirchow,  that 
"  all  besides  physical  properties  are  transcendental,  and  the  transcendental  is  the 
chimerical;"  or  with  Dr.  Maudsley,  "that  mind  is  an  abstract  idea,  which  has  no 
existence  outside  of  the  mind,  i.  &,  out  of  the  idea;"  or  with  Shopenhauer,  "that 
idealism  and  materialism  are  all  one,  that  it  is  just  as  true  thnt  the  percipient  is  the 
product  of  matter,  as  that  matter  is  the  conception  of  the  percipient,  and  that  the 
Unconscious  is  the  basis  of  all ;"  or  with  Strauss,  "  that  the  Ck>smos  itself  is  the 
one  thing,  beyond  which  we  cannot  go  in  search  of  an  author;"  still,  in  ever  vary- 
ing form.  Atheism  is  the  denial  of  a  Gk>d  above  Nature,  of  a  self -existent  and  inde- 
pendent absolute  spirit,  of  a  creative  will. 

After  pointing  out  the  animus  of  Atheism  in  its  successive 
forms,  in  a  iine  historical  passage,  Mr.  Tiffany  proceeds  to  limit 
the  proper  function  of  science : 

Theists,  of  all  others,  have  thus  an  interest  in  the  world  wherein  they  live,  and 
in  the  science  which  explains  it.  Is,  then,  their  most  cherished  and  sacred  belief  at 
the  sport  and  mercy  of  those  from  whom  their  knowledge  must  be  chiefly  derived? 
Is  the  belief  in  Gk>d,  as  the  world's  author,  tlireatened  or  disproved  by  the  incom- 
ing of  the  knowledge  which  reveals  the  method  of  His  prog^ssive  creation  ?    To 
state  the  problem  thus,  seems  to  be  to  answer  it ;  and  yet  I  claim  that  the  state- 
ment is  just    Science  is  not  engaged,  when  in  its  rightful  province,  with  the  ori- 
gin of  things,  but  only  with  their  existence.    Its  problem  is  to  investigate  the 
properties,  the  methods,  the  relations,  the  genesis,  so  far  as  it  is  appreciable  by 
scientific  investigation  of  matter  and  force  already  existent  in  the  world  about  ua. 
But  it  cannot  go  beyond.    It  is  engaged  with  the  things  which  are  seen,  not  with, 
the  things  which  are  unseen.      Whatever  be  the  earth's  structure,  or  the  meUiod 
and  process  of  its  formation,  when  we  come  to  consider  the  great  fact  of  its  ori- 
gin, whether  the  Cosmos  itself  be  eternal  and  self -existent,  or  whether  it  finds  its 
origin  in  a  cause  outside  itself,  we  decide  by  another  faculty  than  the  logical  un- 
derstanding as  engaged  with  visible  phenomena.    In  this  relation,  it  is  indubita- 
bly true  ttiat  "  the  natural  man  knoweth  not  the  things  of  Gk>d."    Science,  in  de- 
ciphering the  unfolding  scroll  of  the  universe,  can  show  us  its  properties^  caa. 
teach  us  what  the  nature  of  Gk)d  must  be.  if  He  be  its  author.    But  science,  froim 
the  nature  of  its  tests,  finds  its  task  is  complete  when  it  brings  us  face  to  face  wiHi 
the  ultimate  forms  of  the  visible  creation.    We  turn  inward,  not  to  dream,  but  to 
question  the  soul  and  the  facts  of  its  life,  when  the  problem  of  the  source  of  lifv 
is  to  be  known.    We  must  ask  the  Spirit  concerning  the  Spirit    And  it  is  not  lo 
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escape  from  reality,  but  to  grasp  it,  to  apply  for  the  answer  to  the  question, "  What 
does  all  this  mean?"  to  that  intelligence  which  alone  gives  meaning  to  anything, 
withcrat  whioh  sdenoe  itself  were  impossible,  and  by  which  we  test  the  validity 
both  of  its  methods  and  results. 

Of  the  bearing  of  the  doctrine  of  Evolution  on  Theism,  Mr, 
Tiffany  speaks  as  follows : 

But  it  seems  to  me,  that  if  all  that  its  most  enthusiastic  disciples  may  claim  be 
granted,  it  leaves  that  question  untouched.  We  ought  to  remember  that  Mr.  Dar- 
win, whose  theory  of  the  struggle  for  life  and  the  survival  of  the  fittest  has  given 
ooherenoe  and  cogency  to  the  hypothesis  of  evolution,  does  not  himself  make  any 
BQch  extensive  claim.  He,  whose  profound  study  and  observation  has  created  the 
new  fldiool,  merely  indicates  that  all  forms  of  animal  or  vegetable  life  may  have 
oome  from  four  or  five  original  species,  whose  origin  he  does  not  attempt  to  ac- 
ooont  for.  Of  course,  the  creation  of  these  original  types  would  require  precisely  the 
nme  creative  power  as  the  creation  of  any  number  indefinitely  multiplied.  On  the 
one  theory,  there  would  be  more  numerous  creative  acts ;  but,  on  the  other,  there 
would  be  the  need  for  precisely  the  same  kind  of  power,  to  produce  the  one  germ, 
or  type,  as  to  produce  the  one  thousand. 

The  question,  as  Mr.  Darwin  leaves  it,  is  one  of  method,  not  one  of  ultimate 
origination.  But,  leaving  the  modest  originator  to  his  less  ambitious  claims,  and 
forgetting  for  a  while  the  gaps  in  the  theory,  when  it  is  claimed  by  some  of  his 
e&thufliastio  disciples  as  the  complete  explanation  of  all  the  phenomena  of  Nature ; 
peanng  over  the  fact  that  the  origin  of  life  is  not  shown  by  it ;  that  the  passage, 
not  only  from  Uie  inorganic  to  the  org^anic,  but  from  one  kind  of  life  to  another — 
fnim  the  vegetable  to  the  animal,  for  instance — ^is  not  indicated,  and  granting  for 
the  moment  thai  the  theory  is  not  a  working  hypothesis,  but  an  established  fact, 
^Mittreeaed  ap  on  all  sides  by  irrefutable  phenomena,  and  capable  in  every  particu- 
Iv  of  complete  demonstration ;  and  following  the  enthusiastic  disciples  to  the  in- 
ttndeeeeiit  or  candescent  hydrogen  of  the  pale  stars  which  the  spectroscope  re- 
TiilB  18  the  ultimate  matter,  out  of  which  the  nmterialists  deduce  everything  in 
^  universe,  animate  and  inanimate ;  and  the  question  still  comes,  with  the  same 
imperative  urgency  as  ever,  with  that  undisguised  frankness  which  proclaims  it 
^^HffOQ^y  at  home  in  the  g^ing  soul,  "  Whence  comes  the  hydrogen  ?"  Is  this 
S^NOos  tissue,  unconscious,  inchoate,  as  yet  indiscriminate,  containing  yet  within 
^  the  marvelous  possibility  of  the  Cosmos, — is  this  ultimate  matter  the  Eternal 
^ling?  Or  do  the  laws  of  our  mind  compel  us,  who  can  ask  the  question  which 
it  einnot  hear,  who  can  think  the  thoughts  it  cannot  receive,  who  can  classify  and 
vnoge  all  the  marvelous  products,  of  which  it  gives  no  trace  as  yet, — does  this 
m^  or  does  it  not,  compel  us  to  attribute  a  substance  so  marvelously  endowed  to 
^  pfodnct  of  a  Being  endowed  at  least  with  qualities  equal  to  what  is  produced? 
Utoormindstrsvel  to  the  farthest  star,  and  we  meet  at  last  the  old  question, 
^^  rises  and  will  not  be  put  down.  Does  the  greater  come  from  the  less,  or  the 
^ from  the  greater?  Does  the  unconscious  germ  get  to  be  of  itself,  or  is  it 
^>ined  by  that  intelligence  which  is  equal,  nay,  superior  to  all  the  possibilities  it 
*^>tifai8?  Does  it  conunend  itself  to  the  only  inhabitant  of  the  world,  which  can 
^  iti  wonders,  that  the  origin  of  the  wonder  is  less  endowed  than  he  at  its 
'^'rtiQg?    Can  thought  ever  deem  it  reasonable  that  it  is  not  the  product  of  a 
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thinker?  Kaj,  as  we  stand  before  the  veiled  universe,  and  ask  what  it  cannot 
answer,  we  are  assured  that,  as  the  fountain  cannot  rise  higher  than  its  source,  our 
word  is  the  echo  of  the  Eternal  Word,  which  spake  and  it  was  done.  For,  as 
Martineau  has  so  well  said,  "  Nothing  can  be  evolved  that  was  not  involved,"  and 
if  thought,  and  speech,  and  reason  be  evolved,  we  are  sure  that  what  involved 
them  was  the  equal  of  the  evolution. 

Thus,  if  evolution  be  carried  to  its  farthest  limit,  and  it  be  granted  that  life  and 
thought  were  bubbling  in  the  burning  cauldron  of  the  gassj  flame,  still  life  and 
thought  will  ever  ask.  Who  cast  them  in  ?  And  the  soul  will  find  the  competent 
answer,  not  in  the  flame,  but  in  Him  who  maketh  the  flame  of  fire  His  ministers ; 

"  Who  builds  on  liquid  air,  and  forms 
His  palace  chambers  in  the  skies. 
The  clouds  whose  chariots  are,  and  storms 
The  swift-winged  steeds  with  which  he  flies." 

And  the  adoration  and  worship  of  the  being  who  can  worship  and  adore,  will  be 
not  to  the  burning  hydrogen,  but  to  Him  who  is  seated  on  the  burning  throne  of 
God. 

The  inability  of  evolution  to  disprove  or  exclude  Design  is  thus 
set  forth : 

No  theory  of  evolution  can  explain  awaj  the  presence  of  the  tendency  to  varia- 
tion on  which  evolution  depends,  or  the  persistence  which  seeks  perpetuation,  or 
the  fact  that  the  survival  of  the  fittest  involves  a  fittest  to  survive ;  that  on  this 
theory,  "whatever  is  better,  is  stronger,  too;"  and  a  universe  in  which  this  rule 
holds,  says  Martineau  rightly,  already  indicates  its  divine  constitution,  and  is  per- 
vaded by  an  ideal  power  unapproached  by  the  forces  of  necessity.  "  Thus  the  law 
of  natural  selection,  instead  of  dispensing  with  anterior  causation,  and  enabling 
the  animal  races  to  be  their  own  providence,  distinctly  testifies  to  a  constitution  of 
the  world  pre-arranged  for  progress,  externally  spread  with  large  choioe  of  condi- 
tions, and  with  internal  provisions  for  seizing  and  holding  the  best  What  can 
look  more  like  the  field  of  a  directing  will  intent  upon  good  ?"  If  we  may  quote 
the  illustrations  of  this  eloquent  and  subtly  intelligent  author,  they  must  impress 
us  as  they  impress  him,  with  the  truth  that  evolution  and  prospection  are  insepar 
able  conceptions.  He  remarks :  "  The  term  Evolution  is  taken  from  the  history 
of  the  seed  or  embryo  of  living  natures.  And  what  is  the  seed  but  a  casket  of 
pre-arrnnged  futurities,  with  its  whole  contents  prospective,  settled  to  be  what 
they  are  by  reference  to  ends  still  in  the  distance.  If  a  grain  of  wheat  be  folded 
in  a  mummy  cloth  and  put  into  a  catacomb,  its  germ  for  g^wing  and  itv  albu- 
men for  feeding  sleep  side  by  side  and  never  find  each  other  out  But  no  sooner 
does  it  drop,  thousands  of  years  after,  on  the  warm  and  moistened  field,  than  their 
mutual  play  begins,  and  the  plumule  rises  and  lives  upon  its  store  till  it  is  able  to 
win  its  own  maintenance  from  the  ground.  Not  only  are  its  two  parts  therefore 
relative  to  each  other,  but  both  are  relative  to  conditions  lying  in  another  depeii> 
ment  of  the  world,  the  clouds,  the  atmosphere,  the  soil,  in  the  abeenoe  of  wfaidi 
they  remain  barren  and  functionless ;  and  this  from  a  cause  that  has  no  sense  of 
relation!  The  human  ear,  moulded  in  the  silent  matrix  of  Nature,  is  formed  irith 
a  nerve  susceptible  to  one  infiuenc-e  alone,  and  that  an  absent  one,  the  nndnlatioiii 
of  a  medium  into  which  it  is  not  yet  bom ;  and,  in  anticipation  of  the  whole  Dm* 
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lical  scale  of  its  harmonies,  furnishes  itself  with  a  microscopic  grand  piano  of 
three  thousand  stretched  strings,  each  ready  to  respond  to  a  different  and  defi- 
nite number  of  aerial  vibrations ;  and  this  from  a  cause  that  never  meant  to  bring 
toother  the  inner  organ  and  the  outer  medium,  now  hidden  from  each  other.  The 
•ye,  shaped  in  the  dark,  selects  an  exclusive  sensibility  to  movements  propagated 
from  distant  skies ;  and  so  weaves  its  tissues  and  disposes  its  contents,  hangs  its 
cortains  and  adjusts  its  range  of  motion  as  to  meet  every  exigency  of  refraction 
and  dispersion  of  the  untried  light,  and  be  ready  to  paint  in  its  interior  the  whole  per- 
Bpectiye  of  the  undreamed  world  without ;  and  this  ^rom  a  cause  incapable  of 
hiring  an  end  in  view  1     The  deduction  which  he  makes  is  true,  that  to  "  take 
iway  the  ideal  basis  of  Nature,  yet  construe  it  by  the  analogy  of  organic  growth, 
will  be  ever  felt  as  a  contradiction." 

Taming  to  the  psychological  side  of  the  question,  Mr.  Tiffany 
impressively  shows  the  untenable  character  of  the  sensational 
philosophy,  and  of  the  Spencerism  positivism.  We  extract  the 
following  passage  from  this  poition  of  the  Discourse : 

The  only  way  to  meet  this  doctrine  of  nescience,  and  assertion  of  the  relativity 
of  all  knowledge,  is  to  resist  it  at  the  outset.  We  must  affirm  that  consciousness 
md  perception  are  not  at  all  what  these  philosophers  have  pictured  them  to  be. 
Consciousness  of  self  is  not  consciousness  of  a  thought  or  a  sensation,  but  the  in- 
tuitive  knowledge  of  myself  thinking  or  feeling.  The  thought  or  sensation  is  not 
80  prominent  in  consciousness  as  the  self,  which  thinks  and  feels,  though  the  two 
are  inextricably  intertwined.  Mr.  Greene,  of  Cambridge,  has  well  said  what  an- 
Bwen  to  the  conaciouaness  of  every  one,  that  "  consciousness  is  the  immediate 
knowledge  that  the  eg^  has  of  itself  as  a  perceiving  agent''  The  personality  is 
the  subject  which  consciousness  imf  oMs,  and  nothing  can  be  more  certain  or  more 
nre  to  me  than  this  knowledge  of  mysell  If  I  cannot  trust  this,  I  cannot  trust 
the  evidence  of  my  senses,  for  they  are  not  more  sure  to  me  than  I  myself  am. 
Tbe  ooqito  ergo  gum  of  Des  Cartes  is  best  rendered,  "  I,  thinking,  know  I  am,"  for 
my  being  is  not  a  deduction  from  my  thought,  but  a  consciousness  revealed  in  the 
iMtof  my  thinking.  With  this  consciousness  of  the  ego  or  personality,  is  the 
coDsdousneas  of  myself  as  affected  and  as  affecting,  in  other  words,  as  power,  and 
■0  as  cause.  There  is  the  immediate  consciousness  of  will,  and  the  intuition  of 
the  moral  faculty ;  so  that,  not  merely  as  forms  of  thought,  according  to  Kant,  to 
which  we  may  not  attribute  objective  validity,  but  as  constituent  elements  in  the 
(go  or  self,  I  have  the  intuition  of  existence  or  substance,  and  cause  and  effect. 
Iheae  are  not  merely  modes  of  my  thinking,  but  modes  of  my  being,  of  which  I 
am  immediately  conscious.  And  in  regard  to  perception,  indissolubly  joined  to 
^  perception  of  the  appearance,  is  the  intuition  of  something  appearing.  I  see 
not  merely  green,  but  something  green ;  I  touch  not  hardness,  but  something  hard. 
^  quality  reveala  a  substance  in  its  quality,  and  the  substance  is  known  so  far 
at  the  quality  perceived  can  reveal  it.  There  may  be  more  to  it  which  other  qual- 
*^  may  reveal  The  blind  man  can  perceive  the  ball  as  hard  only ;  the  man  of 
^^"^  can  peroeive  it  hard  and  red.  The  child  sees  and  feels  it  hard  and  red ;  the 
'''Bihj  knowledge,  perceives  it  hard,  red,  and  of  ivory.  But  every  quality  re- 
^<*Mtbe  subetanoe,  and  the  substance  was  involved  in  every  perception  of  its 
^Nity,  not  as  tmknown,  but  as  known,  so  far  as  the  quality  could  reveal  it    A 
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great  deal  has  been  said  since  the  time  of  Kant  about  the  (king  in  itaelf  which  un- 
derlies all  qualities,  the  ultimate  something  in  which  qualities  inhere,  but  wfaioh 
are  bot  it.  But  qualities  do  not  vail,  they  unvail  and  make  known.  I  see  a  leaf; 
I  intuitively  recognize  not  merely  a  shape,  a  color,  a  size,  but  something  of  such 
shape,  size,  and  color.  So  far,  I  know  it.  It  may  have  an  internal  structure,  whicb 
I  do  not  yet  know,  because  it  is  not  yet  perceived ;  but  when  peroeiyed,  I  shall 
know  not  merely  a  new  manifestation,  but  the  substance  newly  manifested.  When 
its  chemical  properties  are  perceived  I  shall  know  it  more  perfectly,  but  all  the  time 
I  know  it,  just  as  I  know  the  man  I  meet  for  the  first  time,  though  I  know  him 
more  perfectly  the  more  I  perceive  of  him. 

On  the  force  and  veracity  of  our  moral  intuitions,  and  on  the 
fallacy  of  the  sensational  theory  as  to  their  origin,  Mr.  Tiffany's 
observations  are  as  pointed  as  they  are  timely.  We  quote  here  a 
few  lines : 

Our  moral  intuitions  are  equally  dear,  and  even  more  convincing  as  a|^ed  to 
the  Theistic  argument.    Those  who  deny  their  validity,  adduce  as  a  proof,  that 
conscience  varies  in  its  decisions,  and  is  formed  by  circumstances.    True,  the  judg- 
ment which  applies  the  moral  faculty  g^ows  in  clearness  by  experience  and  by 
practical  obedience  to  that  faculty.    So  men  and  nations  g^w  into  a  clearer  com- 
prehension of  just  what  the  right  may  be.    But  the  original  distinction  between 
right  and  wrong,  intuitively  felt,  is  the  starting-point  of  all  such  culture.     I  can 
cultivate  my  taste,  but  that  is  not  creating  it    I  must  have  the  Aesthetic  faculty  be- 
fore I  can  improve  it    While,  then,  the  distinction  between  right  and  wrong  is  an 
intuition,  the  judgment  as  to  what  course  in  special  circumstances  is  accordant 
with  right  and  wrong,  grows  in  clearness  and  soundness  as  the  mind  grows  in  in- 
telligence, and  the  moral  nature  strengthens  by  its  proper  exercise.    For  when  m 
look  into  the  nature  of  moral  distinctions,  we  find  that  they  do  not  consist  in  tiM 
advices  of  prudence,  but  in  the  commands  of  duty. 

The  annexed  passage  on  the  validity  of  conscience,  and  of  the 
infei'ences  deduced  from  it,  is  equally  well  put : 

It  is  under  the  guidance  of  this  moral  nature,  and  in  the  acknowledgment  of  its 
supreme  authority,  as  centred  in  the  authority  of  God,  that  man  has  come  to  his 
best  estate,  and  shown  in  himself  the  vindication  of  His  method.  If  anything  is 
known  by  its  fruits,  the  validity  of  conscience  is  assured.  The  test  of  the  nuRal 
natiu'e  is  the  ultimate  criterion  of  man's  judgment  of  worth  or  worthlees- 
ness.  We  cannot  escape  it  "  It  hath  beset  us  behind  and  before,  and  laid  its 
hand  upon  us."  Nations  and  individuals  are  alike  subject  to  its  judgpnent,  and  in 
obedience  to  it  all  that  most  dignifies  man  and  g^ves  him  supremacy  in  the  hearts 
and  over  the  lives  of  men,  comes  to  fiower  in  character.  Nothing  stands  so  per> 
petual  under  the  wearing  influence  of  time.  Nothing  is  so  deathless,  under  what- 
ever accumulation  of  misfortune  or  obloquy.  It  always  justifies  itself,  and  oaniM 
with  it  an  atmosphere  of  immortal  youth  and  vigor.  And  in  the  critical  oases  of 
its  decision,  nothing  is  more  unlike  it  than  the  reference  to  prudence^  or  defereDca 
to  utility.  Its  decision  is  the  issue  of  the  moral  necessity  of  always  dinging  to 
right,  in  defiance  of  utility  and  in  the  face  of  prudence.  And  this,  which  is  iSb» 
elevating  and  enduring  quality  in  man,  which  wins  for  him  the  uniyersal  ■uflrags 
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of  hifl  Mlow-men  in  respect  and  honor,  is  just  that  which  finds  its  necessary  com- 
pletion in  God.  It  lies  at  the  basis  of  all  prayer  for  forgiveness  when  the  soul 
has  sinned ;  it  is  the  root  out  of  which  spring  the  blossoms  of  praise  and  adora- 
tion when  its  monitions  have  been  followed  to  the  freedom  of  the  soul.  Those 
who  have  followed  it  most  faithfully  and  attained  its  supreme  heights ;  who  stand 
to  the  rest  of  us  as  inspirations,  and  lift  our  souls  by  the  magnetism  of  their  holi- 
MflB  into  a  nearer  communion  with  Qod,  are  yet  just  those  who  are  the  least  self- 
lasomiDg  in  their  perfection^  who  are  the  most  conscious  that  the  life  has  come 
forth  from  Qod. 

In  confutation  of  Materialism,  Mr.  Tiffany's  reasoning  is  clear 
and  decisive : 

The  arg^ument  of  the  Materialists  is,  that  as  the  brain  is  the  organ  of  thought ; 
that  as  the  healthful  thought  depends  on  the  healthful  brain ;  as  an  injury  to  the 
ooe  is  the  injury  to  the  other ;  therefore,  in  substance,  they  are  identical  They 
IQustrate  this  by  the  production  of  music  from  physical  causes,  an  effect,  they  say, 
as  different  from  the  strings  of  a  violin  and  the  pipes  of  an  organ  as  thought  is 
from  the  tissues  of  the  brain.  But,  we  answer,  sound  is  merely  an  aerial  vibra- 
tion, and  there  is  no  difficulty  in  tracing  it  to  its  material  origin.  But  when  we 
speak  of  music,  we  get  to  something  beyond  mere  sound.  We  get  to  that  orderly 
•mngement  and  combination  of  aerial  vibrations  which  is  not  the  product  of  mat- 
ter, but  of  mind,  which  conceives  the  thought  and  uses  the  material  to  express  it. 
The  organ  which  produces  the  music  of  the  church  service  is  indeed  a  chest  of 
wood,  indosing  pipes  of  metal,  which  is  the  physical  cause  of  all  the  sounds  we 
hear,  and  which,  by  their  effect  upon  our  minds,  aids  our  worship  and  stimulates 
i  spiritoal  act.  But  the  harmony  and  progression  of  sound  is  possible  to  the  or- 
gan only  as  the  thought  of  the  composer,  who  of  sound  made  music,  is  conveyed 
through  its  pipes  by  the  action  of  the  organist,  whose  muscles  are  acted  on  by  the 
neryee,  while  the  nerves  are  acted  on  by  the  will,  which  will  is  guided  by  the  in- 
teUigent  perception  of  an  intelligent  musical  idea.  Music  has  its  spiritual  origin 
u  well  as  its  spiritual  appeal  It  is  the  mind  using  aerial  vibration  to  convey 
emotion,  as  words  are  the  mind  using  aerial  vibration  to  express  thought.  The 
fftUacy  of  the  Materialist  is  that  of  a  man  who,  standing  amid  the  ceaseless  shut- 
ties  of  one  of  our  ^u^ries,  and  beholding  the  orderly  progression  of  the  move- 
■mt,  and  seeing  the  cotton  doth  coming  forth,  should  assert  that  the  machine 
fanished  the  cotton ;  because,  forsooth,  if  the  machine  is  injured,  the  doth  is  un- 
•ren,  and  if  the  madiine  is  broken  down,  no  cloth  at  all  is  manufactured.  That  is, 
overlooking  the  immense  difference  between  the  product  and  the  organ  it  uses, 
Hbtj  confoimd  the  mie  with  the  other. 

8ftji  Profeflsor  Tyndall,  "  The  passage  from  the  physics  of  the  brain  to  the  oor- 
Mpondtng  ftydB  of  oonsdousness  is  unthinkable.  They  appear  together,  but  we 
^  not  know  why.  Let  the  oonsdousness  of  love,  for  example,  be  assodated  with 
^  right4iaiided  spiral  motion  of  the  molecules  of  the  brain,  and  the  consdous- 
>Mi  9i  bite  wi&  the  left-handed  spiral  motion ;  we  should  then  know,  when  we 
1^  tint  the  motion  is  in  one  direction,  and  that,  when  we  hate,  the  motion  is  in 
ttieqtibar   tnttbe  why  would  still  remain  unanswered.    The  Materialist,  grant- 

^  ti»  oonelation  of  thought  with  the  physics  of  the  brain,  is  not  entitled  to  say 
ttit  hm  motecalar  groupiiig  and  motion  explain  anything ;  in  fact,  they  explain 
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If  we  know  anything  at  all — if  we  can  trust  the  impressions  made  upon  our 
senses  as  we  dissect  the  brain,  we  can  trust  still  more  the  intuitive  oonsciousness 
that  we  are  not  the  body  we  act  in ;  or,  to  reduce  it  to  a  concrete  example,  that  an 
anxious  mind  is  not  merely  a  bad  headache,  or  a  perturbed  conscience  a  nervous 
irritation.  And  should  the  Materialists  be  able  hereafter  to  prove — as  their  boast 
is  that  they  will — that  vital  force  is  the  mere  correlation  of  other  forces ;  that 
there  is  in  it  nothing  essentially  distinctive  from  heat  or  electricity ;  they  would 
only  move  on  one  step  farther  in  the  physical  explanation  of  the  physical  organ. 
They  would  not  then  have  touched  the  spiritual  power.  That  is,  not  the  vitality 
which  dwells  in  the  tree  or  in  the  body,  but  something  which  uses  the  lower 
force  for  its  higher  purpose.  Said  Schleiermacher  long  ago  of  the  efforts  of  the 
Rationalists  to  explain  away  spiritual  truths  by  their  materialistic  interpretatioDa: 
**  The  clearing  out  of  a  subject  is  not  its  clearing  up.'' 

Still  the  heart  and  the  mind  cry  out  for  God,  for  the  Living  God ;  and  so  those 
who  deny  God,  must  satisfy  the  craving  for  religion.  Comte,  with  his  Positive 
Philosophy,  professes  the  worship  of  humanity,  and  decrees  a  hierarchy  and  an 
ecclesiasticism  which  shall  find  in  the  devout  commemoration  of  the  world's  he- 
roes the  satisfaction  of  its  craving.  Mill  derides  this,  but  confesses  that,  after 
his  wife's  death,  her  memory  was  a  religion  to  him ,  and  Strauss,  who  is  so  jubi- 
lant in  his  assertion  that  science  has  destroyed  religion  by  first  revealing  an  infi- 
nite Cosmos,  which  deprives  God  of  a  special  habitation  above  the  firmament ; 
next  by  depriving  Him  of  His  special  retinue  of  attendant  angels  (for,  as  Biichner 
remarks,  the  telescope  does  not  reach  or  discover  any  region  where  ange  s  dwell) ; 
and  lastly,  by  excluding  His  personality,  since  personality  is  but  a  phantom  of  the 
brain ;  Strauss  himself,  after  disparaging  the  longing  for  immortality  as  a  childish 
cry,  and  asserting  that  we  exhaust  our  being  here,  tries  to  find,  in  the  cultivation 
of  poetry  and  music,  the  true  satisfaction  for  the  so-called  religious  xuiture.  His 
ritual  LB  the  true  order  of  progression  in  musical  authors  at  quartette  conoertB, 
where,  and  in  what  proportion,  Haydn,  and  Mozart,  and  Beethoven  should  come 
in ;  and  Lessing's  Poem  of  "  Nathan  the  Wise "  stands  to  him,  he  says,  as  their 
scriptures  do  to  Christians,  Mohammedans,  and  Buddhists. 

We  have  made  large  extracts  from  this  admirable  discoarse, 
but  have  had  more  trouble  in  deciding  what  to  leave  oUt,  so  con- 
densed and  satisfactory  is  the  entire  discussion. 

• 

Gbace  fob  6b ace.* — We  predict  for  this  book,  what  indeed  it 
has  already  begun  to  receive,  a  hearty  welcome  among  devout 
and  cultivated  readers.  As  much  might  be  expected  by  the  many 
admirers  of  Mr.  James,  as  one  of  the  most  fascinating  preachers  of 
his  time.  He  died  in  1868,  at  the  age  of  seventy-one.  Though  a 
pastor  for  a  few  years  in  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  he  spent  most  of  his 
life  in  preaching  here  or  there,  as  occasion  offered,  and  always 
acceptably  to  intelligent  hearers,  and  doing  good  otherwise  with 
his  ample  means.    While  having  time  to  elaborate  most  effective 

*  Oraee  for  Grace.  Letters  of  Rev.  WiLUAX  Jaios.  Kew  York :  Dodd  ft 
Mead,  Publishers.    12mo,  pp.  341. 
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Bermona — of  which  others,  we  hope,  may  yet  be  published,  besides 
ihe  two  printed  with  a  "memorial,"  soon  after  his  death — he  was 
more  industriously  occupied  than  could  be  then  generally  under- 
stood in  religious  correspondence,  indulging  ardent  devotion  to  his 
friends  and  an  impassioned  desire  for  their  spiritual  advancement. 
Heoce  this  compilation,  or  rather,  as  we  suppose,  selection  from  his 
letters.    No  dates,  nor  names  of  correspondents,  are  given,  as  we 
could  wbh.     An  index,  too,  might  have  been  added  with  advan- 
tage.   The  brief,  appropriate  preface  we  take  to  be  from  the  pen 
of  one  of  his  most  estimable  friends,  though  signed  only  by  the 
writer's  initials.     The  last  eleven  pages  are  filled  with  extracts 
from  the  "  view  of  Mr.  James'  character  and  life,"  by  Rev.  Henry 
Neill, — an  affectionate  and  eloquent  tribute  to  his  personal  and 
Christian  endowments.     The  matter  of  the  letters  may  be  charac- 
terized by  the  titles  given  to  the  three  sections  under  which  they 
are  distributed : — "  the  Gift  of  Grace,"  or  "  free  justification  and 
fiill   salvation  for   the    soul    through    Christ  the  Redeemer;" 
'^Growth  in  Grace,  promoted  in  the  soul  through  the  ministry  of 
trial;"  and  "Fruits  of  Grace,"  or  "  the  response  of  the  soul  in  vol- 
untary self-sacrifice."    The  key-note  of  the  whole  is  God's  love  in 
Christ,  and  the  sinner's  justification,  and  his  sanctification  too,  by 
faith ;  or  more  distinctly,  the  prime  office  of  faith  in  Chnst's  work, 
or  of  the  reception  of  him  as  God's  free  gift,  in  order  as  well  to 
deliverance  from  sin  as  to  the  forgiveness  of  sin.      The  view 
adopted  and  eloquently  urged,  especially  in  connection  with  the 
author's  own  experience,  goes  far,  some  will  say  to  an  extreme,  in 
the  direction  of  passivity.     A  peculiarity  and  charm  of  the  book 
is  in  the  con^bination  of  what  is  technically  called  orthodoxy  with 
catholicity  toward  other  theological  views.     His  warm  sympa- 
thies are  not  only  with  Edwards  and  Gk>ulbum,  but  with  Faber 
^d  Manning  (before  his  perversion)  and  Robertson,  and  both 
^Romo  and  Eoee  Deus.    In  magnifying  faith  as  related  to 
^KQcdfication,  he  goes  as  far  as  the  '* Higher  Life"  school,  yet 
((lulifies  hia  approval  of  their  writings,  especially  as  to  the  sudden- 
ly and  completeness  of  the  results  they  describe.    The  reader 
^^sonDxAt  but  be  attracted  by  his  fervor,  candor,  high  aspirations, 
^  most  profound  and  tender  sense  of  the  grace  of  the  gospel. 
^«  cordially  commend  the  book  to  the  many  who  are  now  seek- 
mg  higher  attainments  in  the  Christian  life. 
TOL  XXXIV.  26 
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Manning's  Helps  to  a  Life  of  Praybb.* — ^The  ranks  of  nnbe- 
lief  might  congratulate  themselves  on  the  formidableness  of  the 
**  prayer  gauge  "  proposed  under  TyndalPs  auspices,  when  at  once 
it  drew  so  much  of  the  enemy's  fire.  Indeed,  we  have  felt 
ashamed  to  see  the  anxious  attention  bestowed  on  that  challenge, 
especially  from  the  pulpit,  when  nine  tenths  of  the  hearers  knew 
little  and  cared  less  about  the  cavils  of  scientists,  whether  old  or 
newly  vamped.  In  at  least  one  instance  a  pastor,  in  a  noted  water- 
ing place,  was  sensibly  relieved  to  find  that  a  brother  engaged 
to  preach  for  him  was  not  going  to  hammer  on  the  objections  to 
prayer,  as  they  had  been  the  theme  of  so  many  foregoing  dis- 
courses, and  particularly  of  one  from  an  eminent  clergyman,  who 
had  made  the  objections  seem  more  telling  than  his  answers. 
There  have  been  defences  that  sound  more  like  the  cry  of  vexation 
or  alarm  than  the  shout  of  faith.  The  same  difficulty  does  not  lie 
so  much  against  arguments  in  print,  which  may  be  passed  over  by 
those  who  feel  no  need  of  them  and  who  can  turn  to  more  suitable 
food,  yet  in  this  form,  too,  their  frequency  and  apologetic  tone 
have  sometimes  done  more  to  suggest  and  spread  than  to  counter- 
act unbelief.  There  is  not  the  less  need,  however,  of  good  essays 
and  sermons  on  the  subject  of  prsyer — not  to  call  up  and  argue 
against  all  possible  objections  to  its  validity,  but  to  animate  and 
guide  all  classes  of  minds  in  this  great  department  of  spiritual 
life.  And  such  is  the  little  treatise  before  us  by  Dr.  Manning, 
appropriately  entitled  "  Helps."  A  guaranty  for  its  quality  may 
be  found  in  the  brief  preface,  which  tells  us  that  his  own  study  of 
this  subject,  ''some  of  the  results  of  which  are  here  gathered  up," 
has  brought  to  him  ''  a  fuller  experience  of  the  nearness  and  love 
of  God"  than  he  "once  had."  The  successive  chapters  treat  of 
the  « Nature  of  Prayer, "  its  "  Forms, "  *«  Objects,"  '*  Fruits," 
"  Power, "  and  the  "  Hour  of  Prayer.  "  The  course  of  thought 
shows  a  devout  spirit,  careful  discrimination,  and  acquaintance 
with  the  experience  and  needs  of  the  soul  in  relation  to  communion 
with  God.  Without  ignoring  the  controversies  of  the  day,  the 
author  does  not  exaggerate  their  merits  or  influence,  nor  suffer 
himself  to  be  warped  by  them  from  the  practical  helpfulness  which 
he  proposes  to  individual  minds.  The  brief  extracts  irom  the 
book  which  have  already  found  their  way  into  religious  papers 
may  have  prepared  our  readers  to  appreciate  the  value  of  its  sug- 

*  Helps  to  a  Uft  of  Prayer.    By  Rev.  J.  M.  MAinnHG,  D.D.,  Pastor  of  tbe  (Hd 
South  Ghuroh,  Boston.    Boston :  Lee  &  Shepard.    12mo,  pp.  169. 
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gestions.  It  occurs  to  us  that  as  in  most  treatises  on  devotional 
themes,  there  may  be  here  something  of  the  tendency,  which  in  a 
greater  degree  was  pointed  out  as  impairing  the  usefulness  of 
Prof.  Phelps*  popular  work,  "  The  Quiet  Hour,"  to  make  prayer 
seem  a  more  formal  or  formidable  if  not  mysterious  business  than 
it  should  be  considered,  or  than  the  author  would  intend  to  have 
it ;  bat  we  lay  no  stress  on  the  suggestion.  The  work  cannot  fail 
to  be  largely  acceptable  and  useful  Moreover,  by  its  elegance  in 
every  point  of  mechanical  execution  it  may  adorn  the  parlor  as 
well  as  befit  the  closet. — The  omission,  by  misprint,  of  the  word 
arson  p.  22,  10th  line  from  the  foot,  leaves  the  word  ^'/t^"  to 
be  hastily  construed  as  a  verb. 

HISTOBICAL  AND   BIOGRAPHICAL. 

Alzoo's  Chubch  Hibtoby.* — Dr.  Alzog,  the  author  of  the  work 
of  which  we  have  here  the  first  volume  in  a  translation,  belongs  to 
I  school  of  learned  German  Catholics,  who,  while  loyal  to  their  own 
church,  are  familiar  with  the  researches  of  Protestant  scholars,  and 
bring  to  the  study  of  ecclesiastical  history  a  good  degree  of  thor- 
OQghness  and  impartiality.  The  work,  as  to  size,  is  intermediate 
between  the  dimensions  of  an  ordinary  manual  and  of  a  copious 
history  like  that  of  Neander.  The  translation  appears  to  be  free, 
yet  to  represent  correctly  the  sense  of  the  original  The  work  is  a 
Talaable  one  to  Protestant  students,  as  presenting  the  views  of 
history  entertained  by  an  enlightened  adversary. 

Thb  Mbmoibs  of  John  Quincy  Adams. — ^The  fourth  volume  of 
thi«  work  covers  the  period  of  Mr.  Adams's  service  as  Secretary 
of  State  during  the  first  term  of  Monroe.  The  steady  advance  of 
Mr.  Adams  from  one  political  station  to  another,  until  he  finally 
reached  the  presidential  office,  is  a  noteworthy  fact  in  our  history. 
The  narrative  becomes  more  and  more  important  from  an  histori- 
cal point  of  view,  although  it  is  less  interesting  than  it  would  be 
if  the  diary  contained  a  larger  infusion  of  gossip.  As  we  approach 
more  recent  times,  interesting  characters  with  whose  names  the 
present  generation  is  familiar — Webster,  Clay,  Jackson,  Calhoun, 
Ac— come  upon  the  stage. 

*  Mmmai  cf  Omversal  Church  History.  By  the  Bey.  Dr.  Jomr  Alzog,  Profeasor 
^  Ibeologj  At  the  UmyerBity-  of  Freiburg.  TranslAted  by  F.  J.  Pausoh,  Doctor 
^  lli«)toor,  vta,  and  Bev.  Thomas  a  Btbitb.  Volume  L  OinoiniuKti:  Bobert 
Q«b40o.    1874. 
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The  Fbbnch  RsYOLimoir.* — ^This  is  another  of  the  admirable 
synopses  of  special  *' Epochs  in  History"  which  Messrs.  Scribner, 
Armstrong  A  Co.  are  now  publishing.  It  embraces  the  period 
from  1789  to  the  *' hundred  days'*  and  Waterloo  in  June,  1815. 
A  valuable  feature  of  this  volume  is  a  map,  which  shows  the 
boundaries  of  the  different  States  of  Europe  in  1789;  and  another 
which  shows  their  boundaries  in  1812,  when  the  line  of  the  Empire 
extended  on  the  northeast  to  Hamburg,  and  on  the  south  far  into 
Italy.  The  special  attraction  of  the  volume,  however,  is  a  biblio- 
graphical appendix,  with  comments  on  the  books  which  relate  to 
the  subject,  by  President  A.  D.  White,  whose  own  special  study 
of  this  period  of  history  gives  to  it  more  than  usual  interest. 

Pbof.  Chabltok  T.  Lewis's  Histobt  of  Obbmakt  f  presents 
the  history  of  the  Grerman  people  from  the  earliest  times  to  the 
present,  in  a  very  readable  volume  of  799  pages.  He  does  not 
profess  to  have  made  any  original  researches;  but,  founding  his 
work  on  the  best  German  compends,  he  has  rewritten  the  whole 
with  special  reference  to  the  wants  of  Americans.  The  work  is 
admirably  done.  We  do  not  mean  that  there  are  absolutely  no 
minute  errors.  We  have  fallen  on  a  few  which  a  more  oareiul  re- 
vision will  undoubtedly  eliminate  in  another  edition,  but  the  book 
is  very  superior  to  the  heavy  and  clumsy  and  often  obscure  trans- 
lations of  German  works  upon  which  English  readers  have  had 
to  depend  hitherto.  The  last  third  of  the  book  is  particularly 
valuable.  The  relation  of  Germany  to  the  first  Napoleon  is 
very  clearly  and  succinctly  stated.  The  chapter  on  the  German 
Confederation,  from  1815  to  1865,  is  an  excellent  one.  Chapter 
xxxiii  gives  an  account  of  the  war  of  1866  and  the  North  Grerman 
Bund.  Chapter  xxxiv  takes  up  the  war  with  France,  which  it 
carries  on  to  the  surrender  of  Sedan.  Chapter  xxxv  continues  the 
story  to  the  Peace  of  Frankfort ;  while  the  last  chapter  is  devoted 
to  the  new  Gkrman  Empire,  and  the  contest  which  is  now  going  on 
with  the  Roman  Catholic  Church. 

*  The  Frenck  BevohOkmandFvrst  Empirt :  An  Hirtorioal  Sketoh.  By  Wnxiuf 
0*Ck>nroB  ICoBBis,  aometiiiie  scholar  of  Oriel  OoUege,  Oxford ;  with  an  Appendix 
apon  the  Biblogn4>hy  of  the  Sabject  and  a  course  of  studj  b j  Hon.  Axdbbw  D. 
Wmn,  LL.D.,  President  of  Oomeil  Uniyersify,  Ithaca,  N.  T.  Scribner,  Aim- 
starong  ft  Oo^  New  York.    16mo,  pp.  306. 

f  A  Hirtory  of  Oermany  from  Ae  MrUeii  Umm.  Founded  on  Dr.  David  KfiUer's 
**  History  of  the  German  people.'*  Bj  Ghaeltov  T.  Liwib.  New  York :  Harper 
ft  Brothers.    1871.    12mo,  pp.  799. 
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Pkakb's  Histobt  of  thb  Gsbman  Empsbobs  and  thbib  Con- 
TBXPOBABiBS*  makes  an  excellent  companion  volume  for  Profeeaor 
Lewis's  '^  History  of  Germany."    Each  of  the  works  by  itself  will 
be  found  to  repay  careful  reading  or  study,  yet  neither  interferes 
with  the  value  of  the  other.    This  last  volume  is  in  reality  a  suc- 
cession of  biographies  of  the  different  German  emperors  from  the 
time  of  Charlemagne.     Around  each  one  are  grouped  the  great 
events  which  occurred  in  his  time ;  together  with  an  account  of 
the  more  celebrated  among  his  contemporaries.    There  is  a  practi- 
cal advantage  in  this  method  of  presenting  history.    The  leading 
characters  are  made  to  stand  out  prominently,  and  acquire  in  the 
mind  of  the  reader  or  student  an  individuality  which  they  do  not 
uaally  have  in  a  continuous  narrativa    There  is,  unfortunately,  a 
&tsl  facility  with  which  a  continuous  history  is  read,  which,  un- 
less special  pains  are  taken,  leaves  an  indistinct  impression  of  the 
individual  personages  who  figure  in  the  story.     Any  device  which 
breaks  up  the  stream,  and  fixes  the  attention  on  individuals  is 
valuable.    The  author's  account  of  the  manner  in  which  the  plan 
of  the  book  was  first  suggested  is  interesting.     She  was  standing 
in  the  celebrated  banqueting  room  of  the  Roemer,  in  Frankfort-on- 
the-Main,  in  which  the  German  emperors  were  formerly  waited  on 
at  table  by  kings  and  princes,  and  was  looking  at  their  portraits, 
as  they  are  represented  in  the  order  of  their  succession  on  its  walls. 
The  thought  struck  her,  she  says,  that  it  would  be  a  good  plan  to 
b^:in  with  Charlemagne,  the  earliest  of  them,  and  come  down  to 
the  present  time,  taking  their  individual  lives  as  a  clue  through 
the  intricacnes  of  German  history.     A  valuable  feature  of  the 
volume  is  the  portrait  of  each  emperor,  which  accompanies  his 
biography,  copied  from  the  paintings  in  the  Kaisersaal  just  spoken 
ol   Under  each  portrait,  also,  is  given  the  motto  which  he  adopted 
at  his  coronation.    The  sketches  of  the  lives  of  '^  contemporaries  " 
ve  excellent,  and  they  add  to  the  value  and  interest  of  the  work. 
The  book  closes  with  the  life  of  the  present  Emperor,  William  I, 
and  the^wars  of  1866  and  1870. 

Miss  Lasitbd's  "Histoby  of  Wiitoham  County,  Connbcti- 
c\n^^^  is  a  valuable  contribution  to  an  important  class  of  works 

*  Aftory  qf  fft$  Oemum  Bmperors  and  iheir  OorUemporariei.  TransLated  from 
^  Otroiii  and  oompiled  from  authentio  Bonrcea.  By  Buzabith  Psakz.  Illiia- 
^M.   Phfladalphia:  J.  B.  Lippinoott  &  Oo.    1874.    Svo,  pp.  687. 

\Bkbry  qf  Wtndham  OowUy,  OimneeticiU.     By  Bludt  D.  Labhid.    Vol.  I, 

^••^•neo.  svo»  pp.683. 
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— the  local  histories   of  the  couDtry.    Snch  books,  from  their 
nature,  mnst  always  be  supposed  to  be  labors  of  love  with  their 
authors ;  but  this  one  shows  the  results  of  the  unwearied  labor  of 
many  years.     The  first  volume  alone  is  as  yet  given  to  the  publio» 
and  the  story,  which  is  brought  down  only  to  1760,  is  of  course 
that  of  the  early  colonization  of  the  County.    The  amount  of 
material  collected  is  unusually  large ;  but  the  value  of  the  book 
does  not  consist  in  this :  it  consists  in  the  method  in  which  the 
material  is  presented,  which  quite  raises  it  above  the  average 
character  of  local  histories.      Windham  County  is  an  inland 
county,  and  lies  neither  on  "the  Sound"  nor  on  "the  River.*' 
Down  to  1760,  it  was  a  purely  agricultural  district,  with  no  such 
points  of  interest  as  are  gathered  around  New  Haven  and  Har^ 
ford,  Norwich,  and  New  London.    Yet  Miss  Lamed  has  succeeded 
in  grouping  her  facts  in  such  a  way  as  not  only  to  show  how  an 
agricultural  community  grew  up  in  what  was  deemed  a  veiy 
retired  district,  but  to  throw  a  charm  around  the  whole  narra- 
tive.    The  novelists  and  the  poets  of  the  present  century  have 
taught  us  how  much  of  interest  can  be  thrown   around   very 
homely  subjects — and  the  same  thing  may  be  true  in  the  domain 
of  history.     Miss  Lamed  carries  her  readers  back  to  the  days  of 
pioneer  life  in  the  seventeenth  century ;  shows  what  were  the  real 
dangers  and  difficulties  with  which  our  ancestors  had  to  contend 
in  the  wilds  of  the  "  Quinebaug"  and  the  "  Wabbaquasset"  coun- 
try; explains  the  disputes  that  arose  about  "boundary  lines ;** 
describes  the  way  in  which  the  land  was  divided  among  the 
emigrants ;  gives  an  account  of  their  troubles  with  the  Indians ; 
tells  the  story  of  the  building  of  the  "  meeting-house,"  and  the 
settlement  of  the  minister,  and  of  all  the  ministerial  troubles  which 
ensued ;  in  a  word,  gives  the  details  of  home  life  as  it  was  in  the 
fifty  years  from  1676  to  1726.    We  have  not  space  to  mention  even 
the  dififerent  topics  which  are  discussed  in  the  book.     They  are 
generally  treated  so  exhaustively,  that  we  have  been  somewhat 
surprised  that  the  account  is  not  more  full  of  the  "Windham 
Frogs;"  and  of  "  Putnam's  Wolf-den,"    We  close  with  a  single 
quotation  from  the  story  of  the  "uneasiness"  which  was  felt 
about  the  very  worthy  man  who  was  the  first  minister  of  New 
Roxbury  (Woodstock).     "  With  good  abilities,  and   education, 
and  much  energy  of  character,  he  was  eccentric,  and  erratic,  rash 
in  temper  and  speech,  and  somewhat  willful  and  overbearing. 
His  sermons,  though  sound  and  vigorous,  abounded  in  odd  con- 
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odtB  and  ladicrous  comparisons.     '  A  single  grain  of  grace  in  the 
heart  was  worth  more  than  the  best  load  of  hay  ever  carried  from 
Roxbury  to  Boston.*    '  K  unconverted  men  ever  get  to  heaven, 
they  would  feel  as  uneasy  as  a  shad  np  the  crotch  of  a  white  oak.' 
These  eocentricities  of  the  minister  greatly  annoyed  his  minis- 
terial associates,  and  once,  it  is  said,  induced  several  to  join  in  an 
idmonitory  visit  to  the  offender.     The  minister  received  their 
reproofs  with  great  meekness,  frankly  acknowledged  his  faults  and 
pronused  amendment ;  but  in  prayer  at  parting,  after  returning 
thinks  for  the  brotherly  visit  and  admonition,  hoped  *•  that  they 
might  so  hitch  their  horses  together  on  earth  that  they  should 
Derer  kick  in  the  stables  of  everlasting  salvation.' " 

BnrsDicT  Mbmobial. — This  is  a  sketch  by  the  Rev.  Joseph 
Anderson  of  the  life  of  the  late  Hon.  Aaron  Benedict,  one  of  the 
most  prominent  manufacturers  of  Waterbury,  Connecticut.  He 
is  known  as  the  father  of  what  has  become  one  of  the  great  indus- 
tries of  the  country, — ^the  brass  business.  The  story  of  his  early 
efforts,  and  the  development  of  his  plans,  forms  a  valuable  chapter 
in  the  history  of  American  manufactures.  But  though  widely 
known  in  his  business  relations,  he  was  no  less  conspicuous  for 
the  '*  unalloyed  goodness  of  his  heart,"  and  for  all  those  qualities 
of  character  which  make  up  a  Christian  citizen  in  the  strict  New 
England  sense  of  the  term« 

The  Evakgblibt.* — No  name  is  more  familiar  or  honored  in 
the  Baptist  churches  of  eastern  Connecticut,  and  of  Chenango  and 
Madison  Associations  in  the  State  of  New  York,  than  '*  Elder 
3wan."  Though  at  times  a  pastor,  as  he  is  even  now  when  almost 
SQ  octogenarian  in  New  London,  his  work  has  been  chiefly  that 
of  an  evangelist  and  "revivalist,"  and  in  this  he  has  wrought 
inost  effectively.  Like  so  many  of  the  celebrities  in  his  denomi- 
lu^on,  his  early  education  was  limited,  with  only  a  brief  theolog- 
ical training  at  the  Baptist  Institution  in  Hamilton,  N.  Y.  Seeing 
what  he  has  done  in  spite  of  this  hindrance,  we  shall  not  say,  as 
IS  so  often  said  in  the  case  of  more  eminent  men  in  Church  and 
State  who  have  been  only  "  self-edncated,"  such  as  Bunyan,  Clay, 
wd  Greeley,  "What  might  education  have  made  him;"  for  possi- 

^  At  AtmgeKti :  or  Life  and  Labors  of  Rev.  Jabbz  S.  Swan.  Edited  by  Rev. 
'•  tenov,  A.1L  Published  by  William  L.  Peckham,  Waterford,  Connectioui 
1*»N  pp.  466. 
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bly  formal  discipline  might  have  trammeled  the  freedom  and  tamed 
the  impulse  of  such  men,  so  as  to  impair  their  power.  In  this 
instance,  as  it  appears  from  the  memoir,  and  all  who  know  the 
subject  acknowledge,  a  native  vivacity  of  imagination,  qoickness 
of  thought,  and  depth  of  sensibility  and  sympathy,  amounting  to 
genius,  in  connection  with  fervent  piety,  qualified  him,  as  no  educa- 
tion alone  could  do,  for  effective  preaching.  He  has  been  some- 
times noted  for  eccentricities  or  extravagances,  as  well  as  power, 
yet  is  acknowledged  in  the  main  to  have  done  eminent  service  in 
awakening  and  reforming  men,  especially  where  faith  and  ooarage 
were  most  tested.  This  volume — a  solid  book  in  fair  type— is 
largely,  and  in  the  best  part  of  it^  autobiographical.  The  editor 
supplies  what  is  wanted  in  the  narrative,  in  general  acceptably, 
but  sometimes  perhaps  seeming  unduly  to  magnify  his  theme.  A 
life-like  portrait  precedes  the  memoir,  and  an  index  is  added, 
while  several  engravings  represent  churches  associated  with  the 
subject.  From  beyond  the  pale  of  his  denomination  we  greet  the 
veteian  evangelist :  ** Serus  in  eoelum  redeaa.^^ 

MISCBLLANBOUS. 

Thb  Ancibnt  Cmr.* — ^This  book  is  an  attempt  to  explain  the 
civil  and  political  institutions  of  antiquity  as  an  outgrowth  from 
the  earliest  religion  of  the  Aryan  race,  which  the  writer  supposes 
to  have  been  a  worship  of  dead  ancestors  and  of  fire.  After  de- 
scribing in  the  first  part  this  reli^ous  belief,  the  writer  applies  its 
ideas  to  the  institution  of  the  family,  explaining  by  them  the 
marriage  rite,  the  nature  of  kinship  and  succession,  the  idea  of 
property,  the  paternal  power,  and  the  gene  or  enlarged  family. 
The  third  part  does  the  same  for  the  city,  explaining  its  religious 
acts,  the  authority  of  the  king,  the  quality  of  citizenship,  and  the 
character  of  the  laws  by  reference  to  this  primitive  religion. 
The  fourth  and  fifth  parts  treat  of  the  successive  revolutions  by 
which  these  old  ideas  were  overthrown  and  succeeded  by,  first,  the 
later  municipal  system,  and  afterwards  the  empire.  This  brief 
outline  shows  how  interesting  and  important  are  the  topics  dis- 
cussed, and  the  writer  has  certainly  succeeded  in  making  an  inter- 
esting book  upon  them.  But  the  work  has  not  been  done  in  io 
critical  a  spirit  as  to  command  full  confidence  and  justify  its  tak- 

*  TheAnami  City,  A  Study  on  the  Religion,  Laws,  and  InstltutionB  of  Gkeeoe 
and  Rome.  By  FusriL  DbOoulakoxs.  Tranalated  from  the  latest  French  edi- 
tion, by  WiUard  SmaU.    Boston:  Lee  k  Shepard.    1S74. 
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ing  rank  as  an  authority  on  these  topics.    The  author  makes 
hardly  a  single  reference  to  modem  writers  who  have  gone  over  the 
same  ground,  but  claims  to  support  his  statements  by  numerous 
passages  in  ancient  literature.    This  gives  the  book  an  appear- 
ance both  of  originality  and  of  authority.     But  if  a  question 
arises  in  any  reader's  mind  as  to  the  justness  of  the  use  of  these 
quotations,  and  he  is  led  to  refresh  his  memory  by  looking  them 
np,  he  will  find  in  many  cases  that  a  wide  statement  is  based 
upon  a  very  narrow  foundation.     Special  cases  are  taken  as  evi- 
dence of  general  usages ;  the  custom  of  one  country  is  inferred 
from  that  of  another ;  every  slightest  hint  is  forced  into  the  ser- 
vice of  the  theory,  so  that  nothing  shall  be  left  unexplained.    It 
can  hardly  be  supposed  that  the  whole  life  of  antiquity  was  thus 
boilt  up  on  one  principle  and  is  thus  reducible  to  so  simple  a 
lysteuL    The  book  is  interesting  and  suggestive,  but  ought  not 
to  be  used  without  careful  examination  of  its  authorities  and  com- 
panion of  the  views  of  other  writers. 

Castelab's  "Old  Rome  and  New  Italy,"* — ^The  charm  of  this 
book  consists  in  the  fact  that  it  gives  the  impressions  which  "  old 
Rome  and  new  Italy "  made  upon  such  a  man  as  Castelar,  the 
late  President  of  the  Spanish  Republic.  We  have  had  our  fill  of 
aoooonts  written  by  English  and  American  travelers,  from  the 
time  of  Addison  and  before.  But  it  is  something  less  common  and 
really  retreshing  to  accompany  the  member  of  one  Latin  race  as 
he  visits  for  the  first  time  the  historic  cities  of  another  kindred 
Latin  race.  The  style  of  Castelar  is  imaginative  and  poetical  in 
the  extreme.  Such  wealth  of  language  and  such  descriptive  power 
can  only  be  found  among  those  whose  blood  has  been  warmed  by  a 
Mmtbem  tun.  It  was  almost  with  a  feeling  of  happy  relief  that, 
after  following  him  in  his  rhapsody  on  Venice  for  some  pagest 
without  exactly  knowing  whether  we  understood  him  or  not,  and 
aot  much  caring,  we  came  to  these  words :  '^  It  is  not  possible  to 
teeribe  Venice.  Our  language  has  not  words  enough  to  paint 
10  ridi  a  picture.  At  least  I  cannot  attempt  it.  One  must  see  and 
U  and  admire,  and  steep  the  eyes  in  these  colors,  and  absorb  that 
heauty  in  all  the  pores,  and  then  be  silent."    The  titles  of  the 

^OVBmm  omi  New  JUtty.  Recuerdos  de  Italia.  By  ExxLio  Castilab,  author 
<dhe  lapiiblioan  ICoremoDt  in  Burope,"  now  pabUahing  in  "  Harper's  Maga- 
"■Ml"  ftanrialed  by  Mra.  Arthur  Amdd.  New  York:  Harper  k  Brothers, 
l^i   12BOkPp.80L 
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different  chapters  are :  Arrival  in  Rome ;  the  great  rain ;  the 
ColiBeum ;  the  Roman  catacombs ;  the  Sistine  Chapel ;  the  Campo 
Santo  of  Pisa ;  Venice ;  on  the  Lagunes ;  the  God  of  the  Vatican ; 
the  Ghetto ;  the  great  city  ;  Parthenope. 

Social  Pbbssurb  :  Sib  Abthub  Helps'  last  wobk.* — Another 
of  that  admirable  series  of  "  Conversations,"  carried  on  by  the  in- 
terlocutors first  introduced  in  ^^  Friends  in  Council,'*  is  republished 
in  this  country  by  Messrs.  Roberts  Brothers,  just  as  the  tidings 
come  to  us  of  the  death  of  their  accomplished  author.  This 
volume  seems  richer  and  more  genial  than  any  of  its  predecessors. 
The  Essays  which  become  the  themes  of  discussion  among  the 
^^  Friends  '*  are :  Towns  may  be  too  large ;  Intrusiveness ;  The  art 
of  leaving  off;  Overpublicity ;  Ridicule;  Choice  ofmen  for  offices; 
and  Looking  back  upon  life.  This  last  chapter  fitly  closes  the 
series,  and  would  seem  to  have  been  written  with  almost  a  pre- 
sentiment of  the  sad  event  which  was  so  soon  to  follow.  It  will  be 
read  with  a  melancholy  interest  by  a  large  number  of  the  author's 
admirers  in  this  country. 

The  Great  Contersebs.j — A  collection  of  twenty  essays, 
many  of  them  before  published  under  other  forms,  on  rhetorical 
or  literary  topics,  such  as  "  Great  Conversers,"  which  gives  name 
to  the  volume,  "  Literary  Clubs,"  "  Epigrams,"  "  Pulpit  Oratory  " 
"  Originality  in  Literature,"  <fcc. ;  the  last,  however,  is  an  account 
of  the  "  Battle  of  Waterloo,"  with  a  map.  The  style  is  easy  and 
lively.  Anecdotes  and  quotations  abound,  bringing  together 
really  a  great  deal  of  literary  information,  and  keeping  up  a  gos- 
sipy interest  throughout.  Without  claiming  to  be  critical  or  pro- 
found, the  author  only  professes  to  entertain  the  general  reader, 
yet  for  this  purpose  has  drawn  on  a  singularly  tenacious  memory 
or  turned  to  good  account  a  full  ^^  Index  Rerum^'^  and  shows  "the 
art  of  putting  things."  He  has  more  than  fulfilled  the  aim  which 
he  modestly  avows, "  to  cheat  a  few  hours  of  their  ennui  or  weari- 
ness," furnishing  an  agreeable  and  comely  volume  that  must  be 
acceptable  on  any  table,  and  may  not  only  amuse  but  incidentally 

*  Social  Prenwre,  Bj  Sir  Abthttb  Helps,  KCB.  Boston :  Roberts  Brothon. 
1876.     12mo,  pp.  412. 

f  Uie  Oreat  Converters^  and  other  Eesaya.  Bj  Wtluam  1£atthiw8|  LKD.,  Fto- 
fessor  of  Rhetoric  and  English  Literature  in  the  University  of  Ohioaga  Ghioago: 
S.  G.  Griggs  &  Go.     1874.    pp.  304. 
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iostruct  all  classes  of  readers.  It  has  the  merit  also  of  an  index, 
which  is  wanting  in  so  many  books  that  need  it.  The  mechanical 
qoality  does  credit  to  the  Chicago  pablishers. 

The  Ouldstonb  Controversy.* — Dr.  Schaff  has  connected 
with  Mr.  Gladstone's  Letter  a  brief  history  of  the  Vatican  Council, 
together  with  the  Latin  and  English  text  of  the  Vatican  Decrees, 
md  the  Papal  Syllabus  which  preceded  them.  This  is  a  timely 
md  osefal  publication.  It  is  an  extract  from  Dr.  SchafPs  forth- 
coming work  on  the  Creeds  of  Christendom,  which  cannot  fail  to 
prove  extremely  valuable  to  ministers  and  theological  students. 
The  remarks  of  the  editor  upon  the  history  of  the  late  council 
ire  judicious,  learned,  and  instructive.  Mr.  Gladstone's  Letter  is 
I  powerful  arraignment  of  the  modem  Papal  system  in  its  rela- 
tions to  the  State  and  to  the  obligation  of  Civil  Obedience.  Its 
wide  circulation  in  England,  and  the  number  of  replies  which  it 
his  called  forth,  are  an  indication  of  its  influence.  Of  these  re- 
plies, by  far  the  most  interesting  is  that  of  Dr.  Newman,  whose 
unsurpassed  felicity  of  style  renders  everything  attractive  which 
comes  from  his  pen.  The  rejoinder  of  Manning  is  adroit  and 
vigorous,  but  far  less  rich  and  suggestive  than  the  pamphlet  of 
Newman.  Occasionally,  in  a  minor  point,  Gladstone  is  corrected 
by  his  adversaries,  as  he  himself  frankly  allows  in  his  Rejoinder, 
entitled  Vaticanism,  in  which  he  defends  his  main  positions  by 
cogent  arguments.  The  whole  controversy  is  a  wholesome  one^ 
especially  in  England,  where  the  tendency,  as  Mr.  Gladstone 
points  out,  is  to  neglect  questions  which  seem  abstract  and  re- 
mote from  some  inmiediate  practical  exigency.  Apart  from  the 
theological  bearing  of  this  discussion,  the  political  state  of 
Europe  and  the  possible  future  contest  between  the  Papal  power 
tod  the  Italian  people  and  government,  render  it  in  the  highest 
degree  important  that  the  English  nation  should  have  its  eyes 
open  to  these  momentous  interests.  The  tone  of  both  Newman 
^  Manning  is  cautious  and  moderate,  and  in  good  contrast 


^  I%<  VaUctm  DeereeB^  with  a  History  of  the  Vatican  Council,  etc.  By  Pmup 
Sourr,  D.D.    Harper  k  Brothers.    1876. 

i  Ulkt  to  Eii  Oraee  Ou  Duke  o/Norfolkf  on  occasion  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  Recent 
KipoitidatioiL  By  Jomr  HnrBT  Nbwman,  D.D.  New  York:  The  Oatholic  Pub.- 
^^^  SocMy.    1876. 

^  yaHean  I>eereea  in  fheir  bearing  on  (Kvil  Allegiance,  By  Hxnbt  Edwabd 
^"■^Mttp  of  Westminster.    New  York :  Catholic  Pub.  Society.    1876. 
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with  the  spirit  of  Monsignor  CapePs  pamphlet,  in  which  Mr. 
Gladstone  is  assailed  for  having  inflicted  a  wanton  insult  upon  the 
Roman  Catholics  of  Great  Britain. 

The  New  EnmoK  of  Applbton's  Cyclopbdia. — ^The  new 
issue  of  the  American  Cyclopedia,  by  the  publishing  house  of  D. 
Appleton  &  Co.,  has  reached  the  tenth  volume.  It  is  prepared 
under  the  supervision  of  the  editors  of  the  original  work,  Mr. 
Ripley  aud  Mr.  Dana.  Among  the  contributors  to  this  edition 
are  many  able  scholars  and  scientific  men.  The  value  of  the 
work  has  been  greatly  enhanced.  The  illustrations,  especially 
the  maps,  are  a  peculiar  and  a  highly  valuable  feature  of  this 
edition.  The  typography  is  excellent  As  compared  with  all 
foreign  Cyclopedias,  this  series  is  distinguished  by  the  full  infor- 
mation which  it  gives  respecting  Americans  and  American  affairs. 
As  far  as  we  have  observed,  there  is  a  studious  endeavor  to  avoid 
everything  polemical  and  partisan,  and  to  present  under  each 
article  the  best  results  of  impartial  research.  The  wide  and 
varied  scholarship  of  the  senior  editor,  Mr.  Ripley,  as  well  as  his 
appreciative,  catholic  spirit,  qualify  him,  in  an  eminent  degree, 
for  the  superintendence  of  a  work  of  this  character.  We  are  sure 
that  nothing  which  could  do  injustice  to  any  person  or  party 
would  secure  his  approval,  or  find  its  way,  save  by  accident,  into 
volumes  which  must  pass  under  his  critical  eye. 

Thb  Women  of  the  Arabs.* — ^This  book  has  lain  longer  on 
our  table  unnoticed  than  we  intended.  By  his  seventeen  years  of 
missionary  life  in  Syria,  Dr.  Jessup  is  admirably  qualified  for  a  full 
and  effective  treatment  of  this  very  interesting  subject.  His  work 
supplies  a  demand  for  information  among  the  friends  of  Christian 
missions,  and  indeed  a  natural  curiosity  among  all  intelligent  read- 
ers. It  will  be  of  timely  service  in  the  organized  efforts  now  on  foot 
among  American  women  in  behalf  of  their  sex  in  heathen  and 
Mohammedan  countries.  We  have  been  particularly  interested 
in  ''the  children's  chapter.'^  The  volume  ought  to  be  in  oar 
Sunday  School  libraries,  and  will  furnish  some  of  the  best  reading 
for  the  family  circle. 

>irofiMiio/ae  .irate.    With  a  ohapter  for  GhfldrsiL    ^y  Bev.  Hnair  Habio 
JMBUP,  D.D.    New  York :  Dodd  md  Mead.    pp.  373. 
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AwiCLE  L— THE  PHILOSOPHY  OF  MONTAIGNE. 

As  the  personal  character  of  a  man  will  greatly  influence 
l^ is  philosophy,  we  must  look  at  Montaigne^s  character  before 
proceeding  to  our  thema     The  stories  of  his  careful  education, 
of  his  learning  Latin  from  a  German  tutor  as  he  would  his 
another  tongue,  without  labor  or  study,  of  his  being  awakened 
ojthe  sound  of  music,  are  well  known ;  but  they  deserve  men- 
tion on  account  of  their  influence  on  his  character.     If  a  boy  is 
l^y,  Montaigne's  substitute  for  an  alarm-clock  will  be  sure  to 
toake  him  more  so ;  if  he  lacks  ambition,  such  a  purely  literary 
^ucation  will  make  him  more  averse  to  entering  the  struggles 
of  an  active  Ufa     So  we  find,  as  might  have  been  expected, 
that  Montaigne's  mental  cast  was  preeminently  passive.     This  is 
Seen  not  only  in  his  indolence    and  timidity,  but  in   those 
nobler  qualities  which  distinguish  the  judge  from  the  advocate, 
the  man  of  thought  from  the  man  of  action.     A  man  of  action 
*3au8t  be  enthusiastic — Montaigne  was  calm ;  he  must  be  decided 
^n  his  opinions — Montaigne  was  often  in  doubt ;  he  must  have 
*^ng  emotions — Montaigne's  pulse  rarely  quickened  its  regular 
^;  he  must  be  objective  in  his  thoughts,  occupied  with  men 
VOL.  XXXIV.  27 
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and  things  about  him — Montaigne  was  subjective,  self-examin- 
ing. Although  of  a  kind  heart  and  capable  of  the  strongest 
friendship,  as  in  the  case  of  La  Boetie,  he  was  deficient  in  love. 
Even  ambition  was  powerless  to  strengthen  his  energy,  and  wc 
can  imagine  his  comfortable  satisfaction  in  saying  that  he  pre- 
ferred the  second  or  third  place  at  Perigueux  to  the  first  at 
Paris,  He  was  thus  cut  out  for  a  philosopher,  while  his  pleasant 
humor,  quick  to  discern  incongruities  and  pointed  analogies, 
gave  him  great  power  as  a  critic. 

The  sincerity  of  Montaigne,  which  has  been  called  in  question, 
cannot  be  judged  of  by  one  who  is  unable  to  appreciate  his  pe- 
culiar frame  of  mind.  Inconsistency  is  not  a  sign  of  insincerity. 
It  may  be  the  surest  sign  of  honesty,  to  be  willing  to  change  an 
opinion  on  the  strength  of  new  evidence  or  maturer  thought, 
and  to  brave  the  charge  of  inconsistency  for  the  sake  of  convic- 
tion. Neither  does  disagreement  between  word  and  action  argue, 
in  all  cases,  duplicity.  The  man  who  takes  as  his  device  a  pair 
of  balanced  scales,  acknowledges  that,  if  his  equilibrium  ever  is 
disturbed,  it  is  only  by  a  very  little ;  but,  if  an  opinion  is  based 
on  such  inconsiderable  grounds,  we  cannot  expect  its  author  to 
live  up  to  it,  as  he  would  to  a  firm  conviction.  No  one  wiU 
suffer  martyrdom  for  what  he  thinks  may,  after  all,  not  be  true ; 
and  convenience  or  custom  may  easily  outweigh,  in  a  crisis,  the 
mite  of  evidence  which  caused  the  needle  to  waver  towards  the 
opposite  sida  Thus  many  of  Montaigne's  opinions  are  incom- 
patible with  Christianity ;  yet,  when  he  came  to  die,  why  should 
he  force  his  misgivings  upon  the  attention  of  the  world  and 
grieve  his  friends  ?  So  he  took  the  sacrament  and  died  a  good 
Catholic 

Sainte-Beuve  thinks  that  Montaigne  was  perfidious,  that  his 
pious  and  elevated  sentiments  only  serve  to  conceal  the  venom 
underneath ;  and  to  prove  this,  says  that  he  betrays  himself  in 
certain  passages.  But  why  should  we  attribute  such  a  deqp 
scheme  to  one  who  had  no  object  to  accomplish,  and  wrote  to 
pass  away  the  time?  Does  his  known  vacillation  and  change* 
ableness  of  mood  need  the  help  of  deliberate  deception  to 
account  for  his  contradictions  ?  It  is  true  that  he  does  not 
throw  himself  into  a  ferment  of  despair,  when  contemplating  in 
the  abstra6t  the  failings  of  the  race ;  but  this  want  of  sympathy 
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should  not  brand  as  counterfeit  all  his  noble  and  reverent 
thoughts.  Warmth  of  feeling  is  not  necessary  to  a  true  appre- 
ciation of  the  grandeur  of  the  universe  and  of  all  the  wonderful 
powers  of  nature,  which  fill  our  hearts  with  awe  and  fear.  Nor 
should  this  coldness  be  unjustly  exaggerated  and  made  to 
appear  odious.  We  cannot  see  the  **  rire  amer  "  on  Montaigne's 
face  any  more  than  we  can  on  Thackeray's,  Such  a  comfort- 
able, good-natured  epicurean  philosopher  can  smile  without 
feeling  a  ^'  malin  plaisir/'  and  laugh  without  '^  rubbing  his 
hands  "  for  sheer  wickednesa 

As  Montaigne's  virtues  were  mostly  of  a  quiet,  unobtrusive 
kind,  so  his  faults  were  mostly  weaknesses.  The  most  prominent 
of  these  is  his  selfishness,  which  takes  the  form  of  vanity  and 
irritability,  but  especially,  what  the  word  implies,  regard  for 
self  and  disr^ard  for  the  rest  of  the  world.  He  is  always 
occupied  with  himself  and  has  little  interest  in  any  one  else. 
But  he  had  nothing  of  the  intense  selfishness  of  Goethe,  who 
made  all  events  of  his  life  contribute  to  his  own  development, 
who  absorbed  in  himself  all  the  good  that  he  found  in  others, 
without  making  any  return.  Montaigne  occupied  himself  little 
with  the  rest  of  mankind,  whether  to  give  or  receive,  and, 
although  he  sometimes  visited  the  court,  and  traveled  in  Italy, 
and  was  Mayor  of  Bordeaux  four  years,  yet  even  at  these 
times  he  seems  to  have  mingled  little  with  other  people,  and 
generally  to  have  chosen  his  society  from  among  the  books  on 
the  shelves  of  his  library.  It  is  natural  then  that  he  should 
always  be  talking  about  himself  and  his  favorite  authors. 

If  **  philosophy  is  the  generalization  of  research,"*  the 
philosophy  of  any  individual  will  be  the  generalization  of  his 
own  experience  and  observation,  or  his  views  on  topics  of 
iiniversal  interest  These  topics  are  mostly  included  under 
^tore,  morals,  and  religion.  Only  the  last  two  will  need  to  be 
spoken  of  here,  for  Montaigne  was  no  naturalist  In  fact,  he 
W  little  faith  in  science,  and  regarded  nature  as  a  "  veiled 
Pointing,"  of  which  our  knowledge  is  so  imperfect  as  not  to  be 
^f'wled  at  ^L  This  is  not  wonderful,  if  we  remember  that 
'Host  of  his  scientific  knowledge  came  from  Ovid  and  Plutarch, 
'f c  will  begin  then  with  his  morals. 


*  G.  H.  Lewee. 
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Here  he  appears  as  an  Epicurean.     Pleasure  he  considered 
the  aim  of  philosophy,  and  ease  and  repose  the  chief  requisites 
of  pleasure ;  he  did  not  care  for  wealth,  except  as  it  banished 
anxiety,  and  glory  and  fame  were  not  worth  to  him  the  labor 
of  acquiring  them  or  the  additional  care  which  they  entail  upon 
their  possessor.     In  order  to  secure  peace,  he  took  no  sides  in 
the  wars  of  his  time,  and  is  said  to  have  opened  the  gates  of  his 
chateau  to  each  party  in  turn.     For  the  sake  of   peace   he 
believed  in  following  custom  and  usage,  as  far  as  possible; 
accordingly  he  submitted  to  all  the  forms  of  his  church,  though 
he  can  hardly  have  felt  much  faith  in  them.     But,  when  Mon- 
taigne makes  pleasure  and  repose  the  aim  of  life,  it  is  neither 
slothful  indifference  nor  sensuality  that  he  has  in  view,  but  the 
pleasure  that  can  come  only  through  virtue,  and  the  repose  that 
attends  a  quiet  conscience.     The  pleasures  of  the  appetites  and 
senses  he  does  not  consider  worth  the  name,  as  they  by  their 
verv  nature  contain  their  limitation  within  themselves,  and,  if 
indulged  to  excess,  change  their  character  and  become  painful. 
One  of  the  first  virtues  then  that  he  recommends  is  temperance. 
This  includes  not  only  the  curbing  of  the  appetites,  but  modera- 
tion in  all  things.     Montaigne  showed  the  practical  side  of  his 
philosophy  in  this,  for,  after  all,  ne  quid  nimis  is  a  maxim 
applicable  to  our  good  intentions  as  well  as  to  our  bad  ones. 
There  are  times  when  the  world  seems  to  be  taken  by  storm  by 
the  confident  enthusiasm  of  one  man,  when  heroic  deeds  are  to 
be  done,  and  great  sacrifices  to  be  made.     But  most  of  us  lead 
a  prosaic  life,  in    which  coolness  and  deliberation   come  oal 
ahead  in  the  long  run.     They  who  are  always  on  fire  are  nol 
always  the  most  useful  members  of  the  community,  and  thej 
whose  restlessness  finds  vent  in  trying  to  benefit  the  world...^ 
and  bring  about  the  millenium  by  means  of  a  favorite  idea,  d< 
a  great  deal  of  mischiel     Montaigne,  then,  in  acting  as  th 
pendulum  of  society,  performed  a  very  useful  if  not  keroi 
function,  and  we  can  only  wish  that  France  had  bred  more  m( 
of  that  stamp,  who  might  have  given  her  development  a  litt 
more  steadiness  and  regularity.    But,  because  Montaigne  adv< 
Gated  moderation,  we  must  not  think  that  he  discouraged  t^^e 
nobler  impulses.     There  are  many  passages  in  his  works  whicz^i 
show  that  he  fully  appreciated  courage,  devotion,  and  the  herc^^ic 
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qualities ;  only  he  saw  that  they  do  not  find  their  place  in 
every-day  life,  and  that,  as  a  rule,  moderation  is  our  best  guide. 

Humility  and  deference  to  received  usages  held  a  high  place 
in  his  estimation.  He  had  no  patience  with  insolence  and 
self-conceit;  and  distrusted  all  who  wanted  to  make  innova- 
tions on  the  old  customs.  Grant  that  they  were  bad ;  he 
thought  it  absurd  for  men  to  be  so  self-reliant  as  to  try  to  break 
down,  by  their  own  private  opinions,  what  had  grown  up  with 
the  experience  of  centuriea  But,  in  addition  to  these  rather 
negative  virtues,  Montaigne  had  a  moral  rectitude  which  is 
quite  remarkable.  By  moral  rectitude  is  to  be  understood  an 
adherence  to  principles  for  their  own  sake,  without  regard  to 
the  approbation  of  mankind.  It  is  hard  to  act  when  unseen 
just  as  we  would  in  public ;  but  Montaigne  said :  **  Les  actions 
de  la  vertu,  elles  sont  trop  nobles  d'elles  mesmes  pour  rechercher 
aultre  loyer  que  de  leur  propre  valeur  et  notamment  pour  la 
chercher  en  la  vanitd  des  jugements  humains."*  This  sounds 
almost  like  Cicero,  and  implies  a  moral  sense  of  the  high- 
est kind.  This  high  standard  of  conduct  is  also  seen  in  his 
repudiation  of  belief  as  an  excuse  for  moral  delinquencies. 
"Kuineuse  instruction  a  toute  police,  et  bien  plus  dommageable 
qu'ingenieuse  et  subtile,  qui  persuade  aux  peuples  la  religieuse 
creance  suffire  seule,  et  sans  les  moeurs,  a  contenter  la  divine 
ju8tice."f  He  tolerates  no  such  cowardly  subterfuge  in  his 
system,  but  brings  us  face  to  face  with  our  actions  to  take  the 
consequences,  without  regard  to  our  opinions  on  religious 
subjectB. 

But,  if  Montaigne*s  morals  were  as  unobjectionable  as  they 
liave  been  described,  why  have  they  been  called,  and  justly 
called,  pagan?  As  far  as  his  code  is  concerned,  there  is  noth- 
ing repugnant  to  Christianity ;  it  is  in  the  sanctions,  in  the 
'caaons  that  lie  back  of  the  rules,  that  the  discrepancy  occurs. 
Montaigne  bases  his  ethics  on  intelligent  self -benevolence ;  it  is 
'or  our  own  good  that  we  are  to  be  temperate ;  it  is  for  our  own 

^VlrtuoQS  actB  are  too  noble  to  seek  any  other  reward  than  that  which  oomes 
^  their  own  worUi,  and  eepedallj  to  seek  it  in  the  vanity  of  human  judgments. 

t  lutnietion  minous  to  all  order,  and  much  more  harmful  than  ingenious  and 
^'i&niog,  whioh  persuades  people  that  religious  belief  is  of  itself  and  without 
iHfili  nflldeiit  to  satisfy  divine  justice. 
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happiness  that  we  are  to  live  virtuously.  There  is  not  a  word 
either  of  divine  command  or  of  future  reward  or  punishment 
And  this  is  just  what  constitutes  the  difference  between  his 
ethics  and  the  ethics  of  Christianity.  For  there  is  truth  in  the 
blunt  remark  of  Mr.  Stephens,  '^  Hell  is  an  essential  part  of  the 
whole  Christian  scheme.''  That  Montaigne  did  not  believe  in 
a  foture  life,  is  seen  in  his  essay  on  the  fear  of  death,  where 
among  all  the  arguments  and  considerations  that  he  brings  up 
to  allay  that  fear,  he  leaves  out  the  very  one  which  of  all  is  the 
most  forcible,  namely,  the  existence  of  a  future  life.  For  what 
we  fear  is  death,  and  if  we  can  be  persuaded  that  what  we  call 
death  is  but  a  change  in  our  life,  and  perhaps  a  change  for  the 
better,  there  is,  of  course,  no  cause  for  fear.  But  Montaigne  did 
not  believe  in  this  future,  and  therefore  his  philosophy,  without 
holding  out  any  hope  that  death  is  not  the  end  of  life,  aimed  at 
so  accustoming  us  to  think  of  death,  that  we  should  take  it  as 
a  matter  of  course,  as  one  of  nature's  ordinances,  viewing  its 
approach  calmly,  without  hope  and  without  fear. 

Ohne  Kummer  schlaf  ich  ein 
Ohne  Hofinung  aufiEusteh'n.* 

Montaigne's  view  of  death  stands  in  strong  contrast  with  the 
ideas  contained  in  Hamlet's  soliloquy.  As  he  did  not  believe 
in  a  future  life,  but  thought  that  death  was  but  a  '^  leap  from 
bad  existence  to  non-existence,"  this  leap  itself  and  not  its 
consequences  was  what  he  dreaded  In  Shakespeare's  more 
Christian  philosophy,  the  dying  is  but  a  bagatelle ;  it  is  "  the 
dread  of  something  after  death,  the  undiscover'd  country  from 
whose  bourn  no  traveller  returns,"  that  '*  puzzles  the  will."  Yet 
it  may,  we  think,  be  questioned  as  a  matter  of  fact,  whether  the 
impediments  to  suicide  lie  more  in  the  fear  of  some  well-defined 
punishment,  or  in  that  strong  instinct.,  common  to  man  and  the 
brutes,  which  makes  us  strain  every  nerve  to  maintain  life  and 
hence  shrink  from  its  voluntary  destruction. 

But  Montaigne  disbelieved  not  only  in  a  future  life,  but  also 
in  any  direct  command  of  G-od.  His  morals  belonged  to  our 
earthly  life,  and  he  did  not  attempt,  indeed  he  considered  it 

*  I  fall  asleep  without  care, 

Without  hope  of  rising  again.    (Riickeit.) 
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supremely  presumptuous,  to  sound  the  divine  will,  to  pretend 
to  a  knowledge  of  God  s  commands.  He  considered  the  ways 
of  God  to  be  infinitely  beyond  the  apprehension  of  man,  an 
unknown  quantity,  not  to  be  used  in  human  calculations. 
Thus  he  not  only  offered  no  reward  or  punishment  in  his  sys- 
tem of  morals,  but  took  away  from  his  rules  the  prestige  of  a 
superhuman  origin.  It  may  seem  to  many  that  this  was  a 
weak  system  (if  we  can  give  it  so  formal  a  name),  unpractical,  a 
lantern  without  a  light.  Yet,  from  one  point  of  view,  it  is  the 
germ, — or  better,  perhaps,  the  undeveloped  ancestor — of  the 
modem  utilitarian  theory,  which,  whether  true  or  not,  has  cer- 
tainly shown  itself  worth  fighting  about  The  chief  distinction 
may  be  briefly  said  to  be  this :  Montaigne  made  the  greatest 
happiness  of  the  individual  the  rule  of  conduct;  J.  S.  Mill 
makes  the  greatest  happiness  of  the  community  to  be  that  rule. 
Montaigne  thus  approached  a  doctrine  which  has  been  favor- 
ably viewed  by  some  of  the  foremost  thinkers  of  the  nineteenth 
century. 

We  now  come  to  Montaigne's  religion,  or  his  views  on  God. 
His  creed  is  short  and  can  be  given  in  few  words ;  and  we 
cannot  better  express  what  we  hold  to  be  his  conception  of  the 
Deity  than  by  quoting  a  sentence  in  which  he  does  not,  it 
is  true,  avow  his  belief,  but  nevertheless  describes  it  pretty 
accurately.  He  says :  "  De  toutes  les  opinions  humaines  et 
anciennes  touchant  la  religion,  celle  la  me  semble  avoir  eu  plus 
de  vraysemblance  et  plus  d'  excuse,  qui  recognoissoit  Dieu 
comme  une  puissance  incomprehensible,  origine  et  conserva- 
trice  de  toutes  choses,  toute  bont^,  toute  perfection,  recevant 
et  prenant  en  bonne  part  Thonneur  et  la  reverence  que  les 
tnmains  lui  rendoient"  *  This  is  the  idea  that  runs  through 
and  colors  all  his  speculations  on  the  great  First  Cause,  but  it 
Deeds  a  little  explanation,  to  show  distinctly  what  he  meant  by 
4e  words  he  uses.  We  leave  out  any  question  as  to  his  atheism, 
Wuse  we  think  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  he  believed  in 
Sod:  the  only  question  is,  what  kind  of  a  God  he  believed  in, 

*  Of  ill  andent  human  opinions  conoeming  religion,  that  one  seems  to  me  to 
°^  had  the  most  probability  and  justification  which  regarded  God  as  an  inoom- 
^'^^^^^Dsible  power,  the  originator  and  preserver  of  all  things,  all  goodness,  all  per- 
^*^^  reoeiving  and  accepting  kindly  the  honor  and  reverence  that  men  gave  him. 
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what  representation  he  made  to  his  mind  of  the  Deity.  The 
"puissance  incomprehensible"  expresses  literally  his  view. 
God  was  to  him  so  infinitely  above  all  our  thoughts  that  he 
was  incomprehensible,  unknowable.  God  was,  it  is  true,  the 
cause,  the  creator  of  the  universe,  and  infinite  in  all  his  attri- 
butes of  goodness,  but  the  very  fact  of  his  infinity  placed  him 
beyond  our  powers  of  understanding.  We  can  speak  of  infin- 
ity and  we  can  speak  of  the  First  Cause,  but  as  to  forming  any 
definite  idea  in  our  minds  of  the  full  meaning  of  these  words, 
it  is  impossible.  Montaigne  never  seems  to  warm  up  to  the 
contest,  to  show  a  little  fire  in  his  argument,  more  than  when 
he  speaks  of  those  whose  presumption  leads  them  to  attempt  a 
solution  of  insoluble  problems.  He  never  speaks  with  more 
sarcasm  than  when  exposing  the  folly  of  those  who  try  to  raise 
themselves  to  the  skies  and  make  man  the  chief  personage  in 
the  world.  It  was  this  absurd  self-conceit  that  Montaigne  com- 
batted  most  fiercely,  under  whatever  form  it  appeared,  but 
especially,  when  it  pretended  to  a  knowledge  of  the  wishes  of 
the  Deity,  when  it  assumed  to  know  exactly  what  was  his  law, 
what  his  attributes,  and  to  be  as  familiar  with  God  as  with  a 
next-door  neighbor.  What!  can  we  creatures  of  a  day,  we 
feeble  mortals  speak  with  him  whose  name  is  Eternal  ?  Can 
we,  who  do  not  know  the  smallest  part  of  the  universe 
about  us,  to  whom  the  every-day  phenomena  of  nature  are 
hidden  mysteries,  aspire  to  know  the  Infinite?  Can  we,  who 
are  always  exposed  to  error,  whose  best  endeavors  may  be 
thwarted  by  unknown  causes,  lay  down  with  infallible  cer- 
tainty the  will  of  the  all-wise,  all-seeing  Creator?  That  man 
must,  indeed,  be  presumptuous,  childishly  self-confident,  who 
can  do  aught  but  keep  silence  before  God.  But  vastly  more 
presumptuous,  blasphemously  arrogant,  must  he  be  who  deni 
God,  and  makes  his  miserable  judgment,  not  the  interpreter, 
but  the  rival,  of  the  divine  will. 

"  Wer  darf  ihn  nennen? 
Und  wer  bekennen  : 
Ich  glaub'  ihn  ? 
Wer  empfinden 
Und  sich  unterwinden, 
Zu  sagen :  Ich  glaub*  ihn  nicht?'^  * 

*  Who  can  name  him  and  who  acknowledge :  I  believe  him  ? 
Who  that  feels  will  dare  to  say:  I  believe  him  not? — QoRBm 


i 
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Montaigne  thus  silences  all  speculation  as  to  the  attributes  or 
the  will  of  God.  He  holds  that  he  can  be  known  only  through 
the  heart,  the  feelings.  Therefore,  he  pays  him  all  the  rever- 
ence, all  the  humble  homage  and  respectful  service  of  one  who 
feels  his  own  impotence  and  un worthiness;  but,  like  the  Athe- 
nians of  St.  Paul's  time,  he  worship^  at  the  altar  inscribed  "  To 
the  Unknown  God." 

The  difference  between  Pascal  and  Montaigne  is  seen  very 
distinctly  on  this  question.  They  both  start  from  the  same 
premises,  they  both  entertain  identical  opinions  at  the  outset, 
yet  their  final  goals  are  very  distant  Pascal  brings  out  quite 
as  strongly  as  Montaigne  the  limitation  of  human  knowledge, 
our  great  liability  to  err,  the  impossibility  of  comprehending 
the  infinite.  He,  too,  surrenders  his  reason  unconditionally, 
and  says  that  he  cannot  prove  God,  that  he  only  knows  him 
through  faith.  But,  though  his  reasoning  is  in  form  essentially 
similar  to  that  of  Montaigne,  as  far  :is  they  go  together,  it  has, 
nevertheless,  a  difference  in  emphasis  which  completely  changes 
its  character.  While  Montaigne  throws  the  strongest  light 
upon  the  inadequacy  of  our  knowledge,  Pascal  brings  into 
prominence  the  necessity  of  our  faith.  And  thus  the  two 
aiguments  stand  side  by  side  like  two  precisely  similar  statues, 
one  lighted  from  above,  the  other  from  below.     Hence  Pascal 

• 

w  not  satisfied  to  state  his  belief,  but  goes  further  and  insists 
Qpon  it,  and  with  the  aid  of  the  doctrine  of  chances  proves  in 
a  mathematical  argument  that  every  one  ought  to  believe  in 
6oi  He  shows  all  the  zeal  of  one  who  is  thoroughly  con- 
vinced, all  the  earnestness  of  one  who  feels  the  dignity  of  the 
topic. 

Montaigne,  then,  was  not  a  Christian.  We  believe  that  the 
name  of  Christ  occurs  but  twice  in  his  writings,  and,  if  it  were 
not  for  an  occasional  Bible  quotation,  we  might  think  that  he 
W  never  heard  of  the  Messiah.  He  occupies  just  as  neutral 
^  position  with  regard  to  the  gospel  teachings  as  if  he  had 
lived  under  Caesar  at  Rome.  Neither  did  he  believe  in  revela- 
^^on,  or  else  all  his  arguments  about  our  ignorance  of  the  Cre- 
ator would  be  null ;  all  his  magnificent  reasoning  in  the  Apol- 
97*^  dc  Raimond  Sebond  is  only  valid  on  the  supposition  that 
•ny  such  thing  as  direct  inspiration  never  has  taken  place. 
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But  not  only  in  these  specific  points  of  belief,  but  in  the  gen- 
eral spirit  of  his  religion,  Montaigne  was  unchristian,  especially 
in  the  absence  of  love.  Love  is  really  the  main-spring  of 
Christianity,  not  only  because  it  is  emphasized  so  strongly  in 
the  Bible,  but  because  it  has  actually  been  the  motive  power 
in  all  the  great  enterprises  which  form  the  glory  of  Chris- 
tianity, and  its  peculiarity  as  distinguished  from  other  religions. 
It  is  love  that  sends  missionaries  to  the  distant  comers  of  the 
earth,  it  is  love  that  animates  all  our  great  charities,  it  is  love 
that  prompts  all  the  less  noisy  but  not  less  noble  acts  of  devo- 
tion and  Self-sacrifice  which  are  constantly  occurring  before 
our  eyes,  if  we  but  notice  them.  Now  the  prevailing  idea 
with  Montaigne  was  reverence  rather  than  love,  a  distant,  cold, 
and  passive  submission  to  the  will  of  God,  rather  than  an 
active,  ardent  devotion  to  his  service. 

We  naturally  enquire,  how  it  could  happen  that  a  man 
living  in  a  Christian  country  and  at  a  time  when  the  Church, 
far  from  being  regarded  with  indifference,  was  torn  by  dissen- 
sions, could  be  so  little  affected  by  the  Gospel.  One  reason  is 
that,  though  in  a  Christian  country,  he  was  in  a  pagan  world.  A 
man's  world  is  made  up  of  the  minds  he  comes  most  frequently 
in  contact  with.  In  Montaigne's  case  these  were  the  writers  of 
Greece  and  Rome ;  he  lived  with  the  classics ;  from  them  he 
derived  his  thoughts  and  his  facts ;  in  their  company  he  found 
the  greatest  pleasure ;  and  he  looked  upon  the  struggles  going 
on  about  him  as  one,  sitting  comfortably  in  a  warm  room, 
watches  the  bustling  wayfarers  of  the  street  below,  on  a  stormy 
day — with  a  certain  interest,  yet  with  no  desire  to  mingle  in  the 
jostling  crowd.  It  is  because  of  this  exclusion  from  the  world 
and  intimacy  with  antiquity  that  he  is  so  slightly  imbued  with 
the  spirit  of  his  own  time.  His  God  was  not  the  God  of 
Christianity,  nor  of  any  other  particular  religion,  but  a  kind  of 
a  generalized  idea  common  to  them  all.  Hence  we  find  such 
strange  combinations  as  quotations  from  St.  Augustin,  Tacitus, 
and  Plato,  put  together  to  illustrate  one  point  of  conduct 
towards  God.  As  if  these  three  had  the  same  Divinity  i 
mind.  But  another  reason  why  Montaigne  was  so  little 
by  Christianity  is  found  in  its  demonstrative  character.  It 
preeminently  a  religion  of  logic  and  evidence.     It  has  in  thi^^ 
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Bible  the  testimony  of  the  truth  of  certain  fects.  These  facts 
being  given,  men  go  on  to  reason  from  them,  to  deduce  rules 
and  principles  and  formulae,  to  build  up  an  elaborate  system, 
each  part  of  which  finds  its  sanction  in  the  Bible.  The  fact 
that  there  are  a  great  many  different  sects  does  not  impair  the 
truth  of  this  statement,  for  any  facts  are  liable  to  be  interpreted 
in  different  ways;  yet  each  holds  that  his  own  conclusion 
alone  is  right,  each  thinks  that  he  alone  is  strictly  logical 
throughout  Now  any  such  system  was  contrary  to  the  cast 
of  Montaigne's  mind,  as  will  now  be  explained.  It  may  seem 
odd  that  in  speaking  of  Montaigne  we  should  have  gone  so  far 
without  mentioning  his  skepticism,  that  we  should  have 
spoken  of  his  morals  and  his  religion  as  if  he  actually  had 
a  well  defined  system,  and  expressed  it  in  clear  language. 
Such  has  not  been  our  meaning.  We  have  tried  to  discover 
what  beliefe  he  really  did  hold  in  morals  and  religion,  because 
we  think  that  everyone  has  some  firm  ideas,  however  skeptical 
he  may  appear  ordinarily.  Having,  then,  given  the  positive 
side  of  Montaigne's  philosophy,  we  come  to  the  negative  side, 
the  doubts,  the  caution,  the  non-committal  deliberation,  which 
give  the  timbre^  the  individuality  to  Montaigne  and  makes  him 
indeed  the  ideal  skeptic.  Although  this  skepticism  is  one  of 
the  most  noticeable  features  of  Montaigne,  we  will  pass  it  over 
briefly,  because  it  has  been  so  much  enlarged  upon  by  others. 
We  will  simply  define  it  without  giving  it  any  extended  illus- 
tration. Pascal  and  Sainte-Beuve  think  Montaigne  is  "pur 
Pyrrhonien,"  but  this,  we  think,  is  putting  it  too  strongly. 
He  certainly  does  appear  in  one  place  to  question  everything 
systematically,  and  he  advocates  a  suspension  of  judgment,  a 
•^te  of  indifiference,  as  the  true  aim  of  philosophy.  But  in 
ftis  case  he  is  arguing  with  an  object  in  view,  he  is  trying  to 
8ecouer  un  pen  plus  ruderaent "  those  who  call  the  argu- 
'^ents  of  Sebond  weak,  and  he  uses  an  artifice  which  he 
•^knowledges  to  be  but  a  feint  He  says :  "  This  is  a  des- 
perate trick,  in  which  you  must  throw  down  your  own  arms  in 
^'^er  to  disarm  your  adversary,  and  a  secret  trick  which  must 
^  used  rarely  and  with  reserve."  Such  an  admission  shows 
*^'Qa  to  be  hardly  more  than  a  dilettante  Pyrrhonist.  His 
^epticism  was  of  a  more  general  and  common  kind ;  his  doubts 
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are  such  as  have  arisen  at  some  time  in  almost  every  careful 
thinker;  they  came  from  a  strong  sense  of  the  liability  of  the 
human  understanding  to  err.  He  did  not  doubt  everything, 
but  he  saw  how  many  mistakes  are  constantly  made ;  he  saw 
what  a  host  of  false  appearances  we  are  exposed  to,  how  easily 
we  may  be  deceived,  and  he  saw  above  all  how  hard  it  is  by 
reasoning  to  reach  any  general  abstract  ideas  which  will  be 
reliable.  This  was  made  evident  to  him  by  the  disi^repancies 
in  the  different  philosophies.  Each  school  had  its  own  ideas, 
its  own  definitions,  which  had  been  arrived  at  by  d  priori 
reasoning,  and  each  considered  itself  alone  in  the  right 
Among  such  a  confusion  of  claims  who  was  to  decide  ?  What 
rule  of  certainty  was  there  which  could  be  followed  out  with 
success  in  every  case  ? 

Now,  in  one  sense,  Montaigne  is  growing  every  day  less 
skeptical ;  the  doubts  which  he  expressed  as  to  many  philoso- 
phies are  year  after  year  found  to  be  more  valid,  and  are 
gradually  being  replaced  by  a  scientific  method  of  certainty. 
This  method,  however,  Montaigne  did  not  have,  and  these 
doubts  as  to  the  value  of  ci  priori  reasoning  led  him  to  general 
distrust  of  all  kinds  of  reasoning;  he  burst  the  old  chains  of 
superstition  and  subserviency  to  dogmatism,  but  he  did  not 
know  how  to  use  his  newly-acquired  liberty.  It  was  the  logi- 
cal character  of  Christianity  that  put  it,  in  his  mind,  on  a  par 
with  philosophy  in  general,  and  he  had  no  more  faith  in  its 
chain  of  deductions  than  in  any  other.  For  it  must  be  ob- 
served that  the  questions  on  which  we  have  attributed  to  him 
convictions  rested  not  on  any  argument,  but  on  the  feelings. 
He  says  that  God  can  only  be  known  through  the  influence  of^ 
the  Divine  Spirit,  and  not  proved,  and  his  moral  views  were 
based,  not  on  any  elaborate  argumentation,  but  on  an  experience 
that  had  become  incorporate  with  his  feelings ;  he  knew  virtue 
to  be  its  own  reward,  because  he  had  always  found  it  so  to  be,  and 
felt  that  it  could  not  be  otherwise.  But  Christianity,  because 
it  is  proved  by  evidence  and  is  not  to  be  found  m  the  feelings^ 
until  so  proved,  did  not  appear  to  him  to  have  any  better  claii 
to  absolute  truth  than  any  other  religion.  It  was  this  pecu- 
liarity of  Christianity,  taken  in  connection  with  the  atmospbei 
of  classicism  which  Montaigne  breathed,  that  made  him 
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indifferent  to  it  W.  R.  Greg,  after  speaking  of  the  discrepan- 
cies of  diflferent  creeds,  says:  "But  they  all  agree  in  affirming 
that  their  faith  came  to  them  by  more  or  less  direct  revelation 
from  on  high,  admits  of  no  questions  and  contains  no  flaw.  In 
this  they  all  lie  (all  except  one  at  least  every  one  admits)." 
To  this  thought,  without  the  clause  in  parenthesis,  Montaigne 
could  heartily  subscribe,  and  hence  he  did  not  really  belong  to 
any  church,  but  believed  in  what  is  common  to  all,  that  is  God. 

In  closing  this  analysis  we  will  mention  one  or  two  charac- 
teristics of  Montaigne's  philosophy  which  are  especially  indica- 
tive of  true  genius.  It  has  been  mentioned  that  he  breathed 
the  air  of  the  classics.  Nevertheless,  we  shall  find  many  points 
in  which  he  was  ahead  of  his  times,  and  not  behind  them.  He 
used  the  classics  as  his  mental  food,  it  is  true,  but  the  assimila- 
tion of  that  food  belonged  to  him  ;  and  thus  he  was  able, 
secluded  from  the  world  and  given  up  to  his  own  thoughts,  to 
distance  his  contemporaries  by  a  couple  of  centuries  or  more  in 
many  of  his  ideas ;  to  arrive  at  thoughts  which  the  rest  of  the 
world  has  comprehended  but  slowly  if  at  all.  It  is  in  this 
faculty  of  anticipating  the  future  that  we  find  his  genius. 

Montaigne  went  beyond  his  time,  first,  in  his  religious  tolera- 
tion. Though  he  lived  at  the  time  of  the  St.  Bartholomew, 
and  though  he  disapproved  of  heresy  on  the  ground  of  its 
presumption  and  its  liability  to  lapse  into  atheism,  still  he 
believed  in  fi*eedom  of  conscience  and  opinion,  in  non-interfer- 
ence on  the  part  of  the  government  with  religious  worship, 
^is  idea  is  realized  in  the  United  States,  but  we  all  know 
liow  recent  and  imperfect  is  its  introduction  in  most  European 
States. 

In  his  opposition  to  dogmatism  Montaigne  anticipated,  we 
^bink,  the  spirit  of  modern  science.  He  fought  principally 
Against  religious  dogmatism,  it  is  true,  and  that  is  no  longer  so 
formidable  an  obstacle  to  progress  as  in  his  day.  But  his 
^tguments  apply  to  dogmatism  of  all  kinds,  and  it  is  in  respect 
^  these  other  kinds  of  dogmatism  that  he  is  most  useful  to  us 
tiow.  "La  verity  ne  se  juge  point  par  auctorit^  et  temoignage 
d^truy*'* — this  was  the  rule  that  he  followed.  Now  there  is 
^0  lack  of  opposition  at  the  present  time  to  religious  restraint, 

*  Troth  oaanot  be  determined  by  the  authority  and  testimony  of  another. 
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but  are  we  free  from  political  dogmatism?  There  are  still 
many  people  who  will  hold  to  the  ideas  of  their  party,  as  if 
they  were  eternal ;  who  will  quote  the  words  of  an  old  leader,  as 
if  he  were  inspired ;  who  regard  his  theory  of  government  or 
his  policy  as  something  received  from  heaven,  something  which 
needs  no  change  to  suit  it  to  the  times,  or  modification  to 
adapt  it  to  diflFerent  nations.  Again,  there  is  danger  of  scien- 
tific dogmatism — danger  that  people  but  half-informed  will 
accept  the  dicta  of  scientific  investigators  as  absolute ;  will  give 
more  faith  to  an  hypothesis  than  he  who  first  invented  it ;  will 
thus  violate  the  true  spirit  of  science  in  their  zeal  for  its  causa 
It  is  in  cases  like  these  that  Montaigne's  freedom  of  judgment 
or  skepticism,  if  that  be  a  better  name,  is  of  true  value ;  not 
to  lead  us  into  universal  doubt,  but  to  make  us  satisfy  our- 
selves of  the  truth  of  what  we  hear,  suspending  our  judgment 
if  the  facts  are  beyond  our  comprehension;  forming  an  in- 
dependent opinion,  if  they  come  within  the  range  of  our 
knowledge. 
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Article   IL— THE   METAPHYSICS   OF   EVOLUTION. 

Principles  of  Psychology.     By  Herbert  Spencer.      London, 
1872. 

L 

The  analysis  conducted  in  a  previous  Article  disclosed,  or 
seemed  to  disclose,  two  facts:  First^  that  the  universal  gen- 
eralizations of  the  Theory  of  Evolution  have  omitted,  if  not 
the  phenomena  themselves,  at  least  the  more  important  aspects 
of  the  phenomena,  those  namely  which  they  wear  within  the 
circuit  of  consciousnesa  The  phantasmagoria  which  fill  the 
theatre  of  the  brain  are,  for  us,  the  phenomena,  and  nothing  is 
explained  if  they  are  not ;  in  the  midst  of  them  we  live  and 
move  and  have  our  being;  nay,  the  whole  development  of 
mankind  has  gone  on  in  the  midst  of  them,  and  they  are  left 
behind  by  the  formula  of  the  Redistribution  of  Matter  and 
Motion.  Second^  that  the  generalizations,  guilty  of  this  vast 
omission,  themselves  fall  asunder  in  irreconcilable  contradic- 
tion upon  any  attempt  to  translate  them  into  definite  thought. 
So  fiir  as  appears  here,  they  must  follow  the  Absolute  Reality 
into  the  exile  of  the  Unknowable,  and  for  the  same  reason, 
^>ecause  they  transcend  the  faculties  of  our  intelligence. 

We  come  now  to  the  ultimate  question  of  all,  independent  of 
^te  foregoing  although  distinctly  foreshadowed  by  it — the  con- 
sistency of  the  Philosophy  of  Evolution  with  itself  Whether 
^ts  generalizations  are  reconcilable  with  each  other  and  with 
^le  phenomena  or  not,  no  longer  matters  here.  The  question 
^ow  is,  what  right  has  the  evolutionist  to  generalize  at  all?  If 
'twere  is  only  one  process  of  derivation  for  all  things,  then  Mind 
^tself  is  only  one  product  of  this  derivation ;  and  if  so,  how  can 
^t philosophize  about  anything  beyond  itself? 

At  the  outset  the  evolutionist  is  in  no  worse  case  than  any 

^ther  theorizer.     All  philosophy  must  begin  with  the  contents 

^{  consciousness  and  must  consist  in  the  interpretation  it  puts 

'^pon  thenL     Taking  them  as  they  stand,  as  the  sole  source 

^A  the  sole  criteria  of  knowledge,  it  may  legitimately  reason 
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beyond  them,  for  consciousness  itself  affirms  the  existence  of 
an  objective  universe  past,  present,  and  to  come,  and  of  certain 
eternal  necessities  according  to  which  it  is  constituted.     In  this 
case  the  business  of  the  philosopher  is  simply  to  ascertain  the 
exact  deliverances  of  consciousness  and  to  apply  them  to  the 
facts  of  being.     We  accept  the  universe  as  here  now,  because 
consciousness  affirms  that  it  perceives  it ;  as  having  been  in  our 
previous    experience,   because  consciousness    affirms    that  it 
remembers  it ;  its  orderly  persistence  through  the  past,  present, 
and  the  future,  because  consciousness  affirms  the  uniformity  of 
causation.   But  if  the  philosopher  refuses  to  accept  consciousness 
as  the  one  original  and  fundamental  fact  for  him,  if  he  insists 
on  deriving  it  from  something  other  and  earlier  than  itself, 
then  it  ceases  to  be  either  a  source  or  a  criterion  of  knowledge ; 
any  authority  it  may  have  is  derivative  and  second-hand,  and 
the  true  sources  and  criteria  are  to  be  sought  for  in  that  anterior 
existence  from  which  it  issues.     We  have  seen  that  Mr.  Spen- 
cer has  approached  the  very  brink  of  explicit  self-contradiction 
to  evade  the  necessity  of  identifying  Mind  with  Motion,  but 
in  the  all-involving  chaos  we  are  now  approaching,  this  evasion 
is  of  no  avail.     The  transcendent  mystery  and  incommunica- 
ble characters  with  which  he  has  invested  consciousness  count 
for  nothing  here,  for  if  not  itself  motion  it  is  avowedly  the 
product  and  equivalent  of  motion,  issuing  exclusively  from, 
and  disappearing  without  any  remainder  in,  motion ;  and  there- 
fore so  far  as  its  utterances  are  concerned  it  must  be  treated  as 
motion,  for  if  we  treat  it  as  anything  else  we  restore  to  it  its 
character  as  an  underived  mode  of  being ;  which  is  a  denial  of 
evolution.     We  have  nothing  at  all  to  go  upon  but  the  sen- 
sations which  are  the  subjective  sides  of  molecular  motions  of 
the  nervous  centres  supposed  to  be  induced  by  the  incident 
motions  of  a  surrounding  universe.     To  anticipate  Mr.  Spen- 
cer's illustration,  there  is  an  ultimate  unit  of  feeling  which 
appears  as  a  term,  or  link,  in  a  series  of  nervous  and  muscular 
changes,  and  out  of  such  units  are  built  up,  somewhat  as  a 
chemical  compound  is  built  up  out  of  the  ultimate  units  of 
matter,  all  our  sensations  and  all  the  relations  among  them. 
Of  the  intrinsic  possibility  or  impossibility  of  such  a  constitu- 
tion of  consciousness  we  have  now  nothing  whatever  to  say. 
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Our  question  is  as  to  the  possibility  or  impossibility  under  such 
conditions  of  a  philosophy.  If  Mr.  Spencer's  mind  was  evolved 
after  this  fashion,  how  came  he  by  this  all-embracing  knowl- 
edge of  the  illimitable  and  everlasting  universe?  No  other 
thinker,  we  may  say,  has  ever  swept  the  breadths  of  being  with 
generalizations  so  vast  as  these :  what  is  their  value  if  intelli- 
gence is  a  redistribution,  or  the  product  of  a  redistribution,  of 
motion  consequent  upon  an  integration  of  matter?  Our  affirma- 
tion is,  that  in  construing  the  phenomena  of  consciousness  as 
an  outcome  of  universal  evolution  Mr  Spencer  has  dug  a  pit- 
fall for  his  own  philosophy.  Either  a  consciousness  so  derived 
and  constituted  cannot  know  with  certainty  anything  beyond 
itself;  or,  if  consciousness  certainly  knows  anything  beyond 
itself,  it  cannot  have  been  so  derived  and  constituted. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say  that  Mr.  Spencer  himself  is 
perfectly  aware  of  the  gravity  of  this  question.     On  the  one 
hand,  he  has  appropriated  the  whole  body  of  subjective  intui- 
tions and  objective  a  priori  truths,  the  positive  utterances  of 
perception,  memory,  and  reason,  concerning  the  universe  inner 
and  outer,  present  and  absent,  with  a  freedom  nearly  unparal- 
leled in  the  history  of  thought ;    while  upon  the  other,  he  has 
applied  them  to  establish  a  theory  which  abstracts,  or  seems  to 
abstract,  its  certitude  from  every  intuition  and  its  necessity 
f  it)m  every  d  priori  truth.     If  these  dicta  of  consciousness  are 
xiot  absolutelv  true,  then  Evolution  is  not  true ;  and  if  thev  are 
^ot  known  to  be  true  Evolution  is  not  known  to  be  true ;  but 
<^onversely,  if  Evolution  is  true,  then  the  dicta,  whether  true  or 
false,  can  never  be  known  to  be  true.     It  would  appear  that 
the  gunner  is  overthrown  by  the  recoil  of  his  own  guns;  for 
the  accumulation  of  proofe  that  the  Persistence  of  Force  is  the 
Universal  postulate  and  Evolution  the  universal  law  of  being  is 
cumulative  proof  that  no  proof  is  conclusive;  the  increasing 
certainty  of  the  theory  involves  the  decreasing  certitude  of  the 
intuitions  on  which  it  rests;  the  lever  lengthens  at  the  expense 
cf  the  fulcrum,   and,   startling  as   the   result    may   be,   the 
^ost  elaborate  system  of  Realism  which   the  world  has  ever 
^u  appears   to  land  in   inevitable   Idealism  or  Scepticism. 
5'rom  this  fatal  plunge  it  is  to  be  withheld,  as  no  one  knows 
«^tter  than  Mr.  Spencer,  only  in  one  way,  namely,  by  showing 
VOL.  XXXIV.  28 
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that  the  paradox  in  question  is  not  a  contradiction ;  that  the 
special  redistributions  of  motion  involved  in  the  constraction 
of  the  individual  consciousness  can  give  authentic  intelligence 
of  the  entire  redistribution  of  motion  and  matter;  that  a  single 
product  of  Evolution  carries  with  it  a  certain  knowledge  of  all 
other  products  and  of  the  process  itself;  that  is,  that  a  limited 
experience  supplies  to  a  limited  consciousness  a  fiind  of  sure 
intuitions  sufficient  to  interpret  the  whole  universe  beyond  con- 
sciousness. This  is  the  formidable  task  to  which  Mr.  Spencer 
addresses  himself  in  the  General  Analysis  which  concludes  his 
explanation  of  General  Psychology,  and  thither  we  must  resort 
for  the  formal  and  final  justification  of  his  entire  philosophy. 

Before,  however,  we  can  appreciate  either  the  strength  or  the 
weakness  of  this  justification,  we  must  clearly  understand  the 
thing  which  is  to  be  justified.  The  intuitions  which  Mr.  Spen- 
cer has  applied  so  confidently  and  on  so  vast  a  scale  are  ulti- 
mate combinations  of  the  states  of  consciousness,  and  the  states 
themselves  are  products  of  previous  modes  of  motion.  Clearly, 
the  authority  of  the  intuitions  is  determined  by  the  process  of 
their  derivation,  and  we  must  comprehend  the  latter  in  order 
to  estimate  the  vindication  of  the  former.  In  other  words,  we 
have  to  ascertain  Mr.  Spencer's  theory  of  the  nature  of  mind 
before  attempting  to  judge  his  theory  of  the  nature  of  knowl- 
edge As  there  are  no  breaks  in  the  process  to  be  studied,  we 
have  no  alternative  but  to  begin  with  the  beginning.* 

n. 

The  immediate  effect  of  Evolution  is  an  integration  of  dif- 
fused homogeneous  matter ;  a  more  or  less  consolidated  mass 
having  a  certain  separateness  and  individuality  of  its  own. 

*  Mr.  Spenoer^B  distribution  of  his  subject,  especially  in  the  PrincipUa  of  Ay- 
chobgffy  is  very  perplexing.  His  order  is  neither  the  logical  nor  the  chronological, 
the  scientific  nor  the  popular,  but  an  indescribable  compound  of  all  four,  to  the 
confusion,  not  only  of  the  student  but  of  most  of  the  critics.  If  the  resulting 
obscurity  has  been  of  some  incidental  service  to  the  Philosophy  by  masking  the 
peiitio  principiij  which,  as  we  shall  see,  it  appears  to  involve,  It  has  also  been  a 
disservice  by  lessening  the  force  of  the  analogies  between  Mind  and  Motion  upon 
which  the  Philosophy  depends ;  analogies  never  before  worked  out  as  they  have 
been  by  Mr.  Spencer.  The  statement  that  follows  is  as  nearly  as  possible  chron- 
ological, and  is  mainly  drawn  from  the  First,  Fourth,  and  Fifth  Parts  of  the  /Vm- 
ciplea  of  Pvychobgy. 
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Such  aggregates  are  the  primitive  nebulous  sphere,  or  spheroid, 
revolving  on  its  axis,  the  several  portions  into  which  it  sub- 
divides, the  solar  system  arising  from  one  of  such  portions, 
the  earth  a  constituent  member  of  the  solar  system,  and  any 
integrated  mass  of  matter  at  the  surface  of  the  earth.     Each 
of  these  individuals  is  made  up  of  separate  parts  interde- 
pendent and   acting  upon  one   another,  while  the  whole  is 
exposed  to,  and  responds  to,  the  actions  of  the  environing  uni- 
verea     As  the  constituent  parts  become  more  heterogeneous, 
more  distinctly  diflFerentiated,  and  more  dependent  upon  one 
another,  and  as  the  whole  responds  to  wider  and  higher  actions 
of  the  environment,  it  rises  in  the  scale  of  being.     The  solar 
system,  for  example,  with  its  complicated  structure  and  har- 
monious functions,   its    prolonged    rhythms   within    and    its 
extensive    relations  without,  is  of  a  distinctly   higher   type 
than  the  incoherent  nebula  out  of    which  it   came;   or   the 
earth  with  its  differentiated  surfaces  and  contrasted  climates 
than  the  incandescent  spheroid  which  it  was  ages  ago.     But 
vast  as  are  the  resulting  disparities,  the  fundamental  similitude 
is  maintained;  one  formula  covers  all  the  phenomena.     Each 
evolving  aggregate  is  made  up  of  its  constituent  parts  and  is 
reacting  perpetually  upon  the  forces  of  the  universe ;  and  when 
*e  have  ascertained  its  structure  and  functions,  and  its  place 
in  the  environing  whole,  there  is  nothing  more  to  be  known 
about  it     Be  it  a  nebula,  a  stellar  system,  a  separate  star,  a 
chemical  compound,  a  cohering  mass,  or  an  organism,  its  Life 
involves  these  three  things ;  the  relations  among  the  parts  of 
^he  individual,  the  relations  among  the  parts  of  the   environ- 
ment, and  the  correspondence  between  the  two.     It  may  be  a 
^^w  kind  of  life  or  a  high  kind,  simple  or  complex,  but  in  any 
^^ase  it  is  never  anything  more  or  less  or  other  than  this — the 
^justment  of  internal  relations  to  external  relations  in  Space 
^d  in  Tima 

A  mass  of  protoplasm  fitted  for  the  earliest  manifestations  of 
^imal  life  is  an  aggregate  of  matter  like  any  other ;  but  in 
point  of  time  it  is  the  latest,  and  in  point  of  character  the  high- 
^t,  product  of  the  redistribution  of  matter  and  motion.  By 
tte  exceeding^  heterogeneity,  definiteness,  and  coherence  of  its 
P&Tta,  and  by  its  exceeding  sensitiveness  to  incident  forces — the 
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complexity  of  the  internal  relations,  and  the  complexity  of  the 
external  relations  to  which  they  respond— it  is  the  record  of  an 
incalculable  evolution  in  the  past,  and  the  prophecy  of  a  yet 
more  incalculable  evolution  to  come:  the  goal  or  fruit  of  the 
one,  the  starting-point  or  germ  of  the  other.  Yet  at  first  sight 
nothing  could  be  more  unpromising  than  the  character  of  the 
four  elementary  substances  of  which  it  is  chiefly  composed.* 
Three  of  them,  Oxygen,  Hydrogen,  and  Nitrogen,  when  uncom- 
bined,  are  gases  which  refuse  to  liquefy,  that  is,  to  surrender 
their  contained  molecular  motion,  under  any  available  pres- 
sures ;  they  are  especially  inapt,  therefore,  for  that  dissipation 
of  motion  which  is  one  concomitant  of  evolution.  Three  of 
them  again,  Hydrogen,  Nitrogen,  and  Carbon,  have  a  very  low 
chemical  energy  and  stability — are,  so  far,  specially  inapt  for 
that  integration  of  matter  which  is  the  other  concomitant  of 
Evolution-  Hydrogen  and  Nitrogen  of  course  combine  both 
inaptitudes.  Carbon,  however,  is  known  only  as  a  solid  which 
resists  volatilization  at  any  available  temperature,  and  oxygen, 
although  a  gas,  has  a  chemical  energy  exceeding  that  of  any 
other  substance.  Remembering  now  that  the  properties  of  a 
body  are  the  resultants  of  the  properties  of  its  components, 
resultants  in  which  antagonistic  forces  are  balanced  but  not 
destroyed  or  lost,  we  may  expect  to  find  in  the  higher  com- 
pounds of  these  four  substances  a  capability  of  evolution  want- 
ing in  the  substances  themselves;  a  mean  between  the  extreme 
molecular  mobility  which  results  in  dispersion  or  dissipation, 
and  the  extreme  stability  which  results  in  complete  equilibra- 
tion. Of  these  compounds,  protoplasm  itself  is  the  highest 
It  is  made  up  of  relatively  immense  molecules,  retaining  all  the 
energies  their  elements  had,  but  whose  very  massiveness  implies 
a  decrease  of  molecular  mobility  and  of  self-sustaining  power — 
an  inertia  which  promises  persistence,  a  sensitiveness  to  inci- 
dent forces  which  promises  change,  and  a  latent  power  which 
promises  work ;  in  other  words,  the  conditions  of  those  incessant 
but  orderly  and  efficient  transformations  which  constitute  the 
evolution  of  organic  lifaf     On  closer  study,  it  is  found  that 

♦iVfnc»pfe»  of  Bioloffy,  Part  I,  ch.  i. 

f  An  organism  is  no  more  alive  than  an  inorganic  aggregate — a  crystal  or  the 
solar  system ;  it  is  only  alive  in  a  more  complex  and  noble  manner  ;  that  is,  the 
correspondence  is  of  a  higher  kind. 
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this  plasticity  and  power  of  organic  matter  combines  four  con- 
spicuous characters.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  an  absorbent ;  by 
an  action  analogous  to  those  of  capillarity  and  osmose,  shown 
bv  certain  other  forms  of  matter.  In  the  second  place,  its  con- 
stituent molecules  ("  physiological  units,"  as  Mr.  Spencer  calls 
them)  have  a  power  of  moulding  assimilable  particles  of  ab- 
sorbed material  into  their  own  form,  and  of  impressing  upon 
them  their  own  "  polarities ;  "  a  mysterious  action,  whose  only 
known  analogue  is  the  process  by  which  a  broken  crystal  ex- 
posed to  an  appropriate  solutign  restores  its  original  outlines. 
In  the  third  place,  its  sensitiveness  to  incident  forces  leads  to 
changes  of  two  different  kinds  :  either  its  molecules  are  thrown 
bv  disturbance  out  of  one  order  of  arrangement,  or  state  of 
aggregation,  into  another,  possessing  different  properties  from 
ibe  first,  a  tendency  which  in  other  compound  bodies  is  known 
as  isomerism,  or  polymerism ;  or  the  arrangement  is  completely 
overthrown,  and  decomposition  ensues.  From  the  union  of 
these  four  characters  or  modes  of  action,  absorption,  polarity, 
isomerism,  and  decomposition,  flow  all  the  stmctural  and  func- 
tional phenomena  of  animal  life. 

These  characters  of  animal  matter  are  necessarily  manifested, 
3s  are  those  of  any  other  evolving  aggregate,  under  two  con- 
trasted aspects,  according  (1)  as  it  is  subject  to  the  actions  of 
^be  surrounding  universe  on  the  one  hand,  or  (2)  as  it  reacts 
^pon  the  universe  on  the  other.     (1.)  Its  complex  and  massive 
Molecules— colloids,  as  they  have  been  termed — are  permeated 
^11  the  conditions  in  which  they  are  always  found  by  solutions 
^f  their  crystalloids,  molecules  made  up  of  the  same  constitu- 
ents,  but  less  complex  and   massive,   and  therefore  having 
greater  molecular  mobility.      By  polarity  the  units  of  the  ab- 
^rbed  crystalloids  are  moulded  into  colloidal  units  and  inte- 
grated  with   the  organism.      From   this  simple   function    of 
absorption  and  assimilation,  or  nutrition,  as  we  name  it  in 
Organisms,  aided  by  isomerism,  arise  the  complicated  functions 
of  growth,  repair,  genesis,  and   heredity,   together  with   the 
Several  structures  by  which  they  are  carried  on.*     Furthermore, 
the  protoplastic  mass,  thus  fed  and  stimulated  within,  is  ever 
i^ceiving  at  its  surface  impressions  from  surrounding  things, 

*  Principki  of  Biology,  Part  IL 
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the  pressures  of  gravity,  the  impacts  of  molar  and  molecular 
motion.  Under  these  experiences,  and  out  of  the  fundamental 
process  of  nutrition,  there  arise  by  a  series  of  adaptive  modifi- 
cations, in  which  polarity  and  isomerism  are  involved  over 
again,  the  several  senses  and  sense-organs  by  which  intercourse 
with  the  outer  world  is  maintained.*  Widely  diverse  as  are 
these  two  great  classes  of  phenomena,  they  have  a  common 
origin  and  a  common  character.  Each  is  developed  out  of  the 
primitive  function  of  nutrition,  and  each  constitutes  an  incre- 
ment of  organic  forca  In  assimilation  the  molecular  motion 
locked  up  in  food  is  indirectly  transferred  to  the  organism ;  in 
receiving  impressions  the.  mechanical  motions  of  neighboring 
objects  or  the  undulations  of  the  air  and  the  ethereal  medium 
are  directly  transferred.  Both  are  subtractions  fix)m  the  matter 
or  motion,  or  both,  of  the  environment,  and  additions  to  the 
matter  or  motion  of  the  organism.  It  is  evident  that  this  in- 
crease must  have  a  term.  After  a  certain  limit  has  been  reached, 
when  the  reservoir  is  full,  the  inflow  must  be  balanced  by  the 
overflow,  the  accumulation  of  matter  and  force  by  the  expendi- 
ture of  matter  and  force.  (2.)  Accordingly,  it  is  found  that 
the  massive  and  inert  colloids  are  in  a  state  of  ceaseless  flux 
and  transition.  Shaken  by  the  disturbances  of  incident  forces 
fix)m  without,  they  fall  asunder  and  are  decomposed.  Fed  by 
the  more  mobile  and  active  crystalloids,  they  are  at  the  same 
time  dissolved  by  them  and  diffused  away.  Thus  what  is 
built  up  by  one  hand  is  torn  down  by  another,  renovation  is 
accompanied  by  disintegration,  waste  and  repair  go  on  together. 
From  this  action  arise  the  various  functions  and  structures  of 
excretion  and  exhalation.  The  surplus  force  may  be  disposed 
of  by  simple  transmission  to  surrounding  objects  with  which 
the  organic  mass  is  in  contact ;  the  molecular  motion  disengaged 
from  the  colloids  within  escaping  at  the  surface,  the  sensible  or 
insensible  motion  entering  at  one  side  overflowing  at  the  other. 
But  as  we  have  already  seen  that,  by  reason  of  its  polarity  and 
isomerism,  the  structure  of  the  mass  is  differentiated  by  the 
entering  motion,  so  we  may  expect  to  find  a  corresponding 
differentiation  effected  by  the  escaping  motion — ^the  specialized 

*  Principles  of  Biology^  Pt  V,  ch.  viL  The  differentiation  of  the  sense-orgaafl 
from  the  outer  or  surfaoe-tissues,  and  of  their  functions  from  the  oommon  fundaon 
of  nutrition,  is  given  in  detail 
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structures  through  which  the  universe  acts  on  the  organism 
associated  with  another  set  through  which  the  organism  reacts 
upon  the  universe.  Now  of  the  many  isomeric  changes  of 
form  set  up  among  the  colloids  of  a  protoplastic  mass  some  will 
be  accompanied  by  a  change  of  bulk ;  the  colloid  will  pass 
into  an  isomeric  state,  in  which  it  occupies  less  space  than 
before,  i.  e.,  it  will  contract  From  contractility  arise  by  suc- 
cessive adaptations  the  various  forms  of  muscular  tissue  and 
the  actions  they  perform.*  Instead  of  homogeneous  waves  of 
escaping  motion,  we  have  the  highly  specialized  motions,  by 
which  developed  organisms  act  on  the  surrounding  universe. 

These,  then,  are  the  two  fundamental  processes  of  life  by 
which  the  correspondence  between  every  individual  and  the 
environment  is  maintained ;    and  the  primordial  forms  with 
which  the  evolution  of  the  animal  world  began  could  have 
manifested  no  other.     A  structureless  mass  of  protoplasm  ex- 
posed to  nearly  uniform  conditions  does  nothing  but  absorb 
nutritious  matter  and  receive  incident  motions,  while  it  excretes 
waste  matter  and  surrenders  surplus  motion.      Action  and  re- 
action are  of  a  simple  kind,  and  the  one  is  almost  directly 
affiliated  upon  the  other.     Between  the  two  great  processes,  the 
aocumulation  of  matter  and  force,  and  the  expenditure  of  mat- 
ter and  force,  there  are  no  intermediate  steps,  or  very  few. 
But  when  by  successive  redistributions  the  actions  of  the  uni- 
verse on  the  organism  have  developed  the  several  senses,  and 
^he  reactions  of  the  organism  on  the  universe  have  developed 
^he  several  organs  of  motion  and  locomotion,  there  will  arise 
^he  necessity  of  Some  intermediation  between  the  two.     Multi- 
tudinous communications  from  without  are  responded  to  by  mul- 
titudinous actions,  and  the  response  cannot  be  coherent  and  defi- 
nite unless  there  is  intervening  co-ordination  and  adjustment. 
Hence,    by   inevitable  redistributions  of  matter  and   motion 
^^nihin  the  organism,  there  arises  a  third  group  of  specialized 
structures  whose  function  is  the  orderly  transfer  of  matter,  and 
'oice  from  those  which  accumulate  to  those  which  expend.t 


BioLf  Pt  y,  ch.  YiiL    To  complete  the  statement,  it  should  be  added 
^^  oootractloii  is  immediately  reversed  by  the  tendency  of  the  ooUoids  to  resume 
^^te  prerioos  isomeric  state  and  bulk,  muscular  action  consisting  of  alternate 
^QQtnctioiiB  and  dilatations. 
\Pnm.BioL,FtY,6tL  viii. 
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We  have  the  vascular  system,  by  which  nutriment  is  distri- 
buted to  all  parts  of  the  body  in  action ;  the  osseous  system,  by 
which  inner  and  outer  strains  are  antagonized ;  and,  lastly, 
the  consummation  of  the  whole  and  the  superlative  achieve- 
ment of  Universal  Evolution,  we  have  the  Nervous  System,  by 
which  the  innumerable  impressions  received  through  the  senses 
are  co-ordinated  at  the  interior,  and  thence  discharged  to  the 
muscular  apparatus  which  eflfects  the  movements  of  the  body. 
In  this  centre  of  reception,  co-ordination  and  discharge  are  the 
birthplace  and  seat  of  Consciousness.  What  we  call  its  func- 
tions are  but  another  aspect  of  the  functions  of  the  nervous 
centre ;  and  the  same  redistribution  of  matter  and  motion 
accounts  for  the  genesis  of  both. 

Let  us  suppose*  that  a  structureless  aggregate  of  protoplasm 
which  has  been  exposed  on  all  sides  to  uniform,  or  uniformly 
changing  conditions,  as  when  floating  free  in  the  ocean,  be- 
comes attached  to  some  fixed  support,  so  that  a  particular  por- 
tion of  its  surface  is  more  exposed  to  contact  with  moving 
objects  around  it  than  the  rest  Any  such  contact — a  touch,  or 
blow,  or  an  agitation  of  the  medium  it  inhabits — will  cause  an 
addition  of  motion  to  the  colloidal  particles  at  the  point  afi'ected. 
Part  of  this  added  motion  will  be  expended  in  setting  up  those 
isomeric  changes  which  produce  contraction,  with  perhaps 
other  changes  of  allied  or  different  kinds;  but  a  certain  surplus, 
we  may  suppose,  will  be  left  over,  which  will  of  necessity  ex- 
tend to  adjacent  particles,  according  to  the  law  that  motion 
follows  the  line  of  least  resistance.  This  line  will  be  determined 
by  the  greater  or  less  stability  of  the  several  *  particles.  Such 
of  them  as  are  isoraerically  transformed  under  disturbance 
more  easily  than  their  neighbors,  and  especially  such  as  give 
out  motion  during  transformation  instead  of  taking  it  up,  will 
offer  a  pathway  to  the  entering  wave ;  we  shall  have  action 
along  an  obscurely  defined  channel  instead  of  uniform  diffusion 
through  the  mass.  Furthermore,  according  to  the  general 
principle  of  polarity,  some  of  the  particles  having  once  been 
isometrically  transformed,  will  mould  other  particles  in  their 
vicinity  into  the  same  new  type,  whereby  the  obscure  channel 

♦  iVificijpto  of  Psyckology,  Pt  V,  chs.  ii,  iii. 
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already  traversed  will  be  more  distinctly  differentiated  and 
prepared  in  advance  for  the  passage  of  a  second  wave,  which 
again  will  facilitate  the  passage  of  a  third ;  and  so  on  indefi- 
nitely. Thus  in  time  the  more  exposed  portion  of  the  mass  is 
differentiated  from  the  others  as  a  definite  seat  of  successive 
impressions  and  resulting  contractions,  with  a  channel  leading 
inwards  along  which  surplus  motion  is  drafted  off  with  ever- 
increasing  directness  and  facility.  To  all  intents  and  pui*poses 
a  channel  of  this  kind  is  an  incipient  nerve. 

Where  is  this  incipient  nerve  or  line  of  ever-lessening  resist- 
ance likely  to  terminate?  In  that  point  of  the  mass  where 
there  happens  to  be  the  least  resistance  of  all.  If  the  circum- 
stances of  the  evolving  organism  have  so  changed  that  two  por- 
tions of  its  surface  are  more  exposed  to  contacts  from  without 
than  the  rest,  then  it  will  almost  certainly  happen  that  while  a 
touch,  or  blow,  or  vibration,  is  adding  motion  at  one  of  them,  a 
contraction  is  expending  motion  at  the  other;  there  will  be 
pressure  at  the  former  and  tension  at  the  latter,  and  our  in- 
cipient nerve  will  be  converted  into  a  connecting  line  of  least 
resistance,  ever  restoring  the  disturbed  equilibrium  between 
the  two.  This  restoration  of  equilibrium  is  not  itself  a  true 
nervous  action,  but  it  tends  to  become  such.  The  actions  of 
the  two  more  exposed  portions,  at  first  separate  and  inde- 
pendent, will  in  time  become  associated  and  reciprocal ;  an 
addition  of  motion  at  one  of  them  will  produce  an  expenditure 
at  the  other,  so  that  finally  we  shall  have  a  simple  series  of 
sensible  impressions,  nervous  discharges,  and  muscular  contrac- 
tions— an  organism  definitely  adjusted  by  direct  action  and 
reaction  to  a  single  order  of  relations  in  the  environment. 

No  creature,  however,  is  likely  to  be  subject  to  conditions  so 
little  involved  as  these.  Instead  of  exposure  at  one  or  two 
points,  there  is  sure  to  be  exposure  at  three  or  four  or  more ; 
while  an  impression  is  adding  motion  at  one  of  them,  .contrac- 
tions will  be  expending  motion  at  several  of  the  others,  and 
the  entering  wave,  initiated  by  the  supposed  impression,  will 
reach  some  point  in  the  interior  where  it  is  perplexed  between 
the  competing  tensions  of  these  several  places  of  contraction.* 
In  the  long  course  of  Evolution  hitherto  nothing  has  happened 

♦  Prin,  Pvyck,,  Pt.  V,  ch.  iii,  p.  5  to  Y. 
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comparable  in  the  grandeur  of  its  consequences  with  this  molec- 
ular distraction  at  the  "  parting  of  the  ways.'*  Drawn  towards 
different  quarters  by  conflicting  tensions,  the  wave  must  break 
up  into  diverging  portions,  and  in  this  act  of  breaking  up  and 
diverging  the  intervening  particles  of  colloidal  matter  will  be 
thrown  into  confusion  ;  caught  at  the  point  of  parting  between 
the  outgoing  waves  or  wavelets,  some  will  fall  in  one  direction 
and  some  in  another ;  instead  of  that  symmetrical  adjustment 
of  particle  to  particle  in  linear  order  which  constitutes  a  nerve- 
fibre  and  which  promptly  transmits  nerve-motion,  there  will 
arise  an  amorphous  mass  of  particles  which  arrest  and  absorb 
motion,  decomposing  and  giving  out  their  own  stores  of  con- 
tained motion  as  they  do  so.  Such  an  amorphous  mass  is  an 
incipient  ganglion,  or  nerve  centre.  Any  subsequent  motion 
arriving  by  the  incipient  nerve  from  the  incipient  sense-organ 
at  the  surface  will  be  detained  among  the  entangled  and 
unstable  molecules  of  the  new  ganglion,  whence  it  will  be  dis- 
charged in  augmented  volume  to  the  several  points  of  contrac- 
tion. This  detention,  simple  as  it  seems,  is  the  condition  of  that 
interior  co-ordination  by  which  the  various  reactions  of  the 
organism  are  definitely  adjusted  to  the  various  actions  of  the 
environment;  while  consciousness,  as  we  saw,  is  the  accom- 
paniment of  this  co-ordination  and  adjustment. 

Here,  then,  is  the  elementary  form,  or  ideal  type,  of  all 
nervous  structures ;  a  massive  centre  of  re-arrangement  receiv- 
ing the  motions  sent  through  afferent  nerves  as  they  are 
stimulated  by  impressions  made  upon  the  several  senses ;  and 
discharging  stimuli  along  efferent  nerves  to  the  various  portions 
of  muscular  tissue.  It  is  only  necessary  to  add,  what  however 
is  of  the  last  consequence,  that  the  resulting  contractions  of 
muscular  tissues  constitute  an  active  intercourse  with  the  outer 
world,  from  which  a  new  order  of  impressions  is  telegraphed 
back  to-  the  centre,  to  mingle  there  with  the  other  order  of 
passive  impressions  simultaneously  received. 

It  is  evident  that  the  amorphous  mass  of  colloidal  matter 
forming  the  original  nervous  centre  cannot  remain  unaflFected 
in  the  midst  of  these  incessant  actions  and  reactions.  As  the 
motions  communicated  from  the  environment  develop  the 
special  organs  of  the  several  senses,  and  as  the  motions  restored 
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to  the  environment  develop  the   special  organs  of  muscular 
action,  so,  according  to  the  same  laws  of  redistribution,  the 
motions  received  through  the  aflferent  nerves  and  discharged 
through  the  eflferent  nerves  must  differentiate  and  organize  the 
nervous  centre  itself.     Perpetuated  from  generation  to  genera- 
tion by  the  law  of  Heredity,  continually  enlarged  and  improved 
under  the  laws  of  Variation  and  Survival  of  the  Fittest,  it  is 
ever  evolving  along  with  the  rest  of  the  organism  into  a  higher 
and  wider  correspondence  with  the  surrounding  universe.    The 
latest  product  of  this  evolution,  the  descendant  of  the  entire 
series  of  nervous  systems  and  the  inheritor  of  all  their  growths 
and  improvements,  is  the  assemblage  of  cephalic  ganglia  in 
Man;  a  veritable  microcosm,  whose  interdependent  particles 
repeat,  so  to  say,  letter  for  letter,  word  for  word,  volume  for 
volume,   the   interdependent   parts   of  the   environment ;  the 
minute  structure  of  the  limited  universe  within  duplicating  the 
immense  structure  of  the  illimitable  universe  without      But 
stracture  determines  function  at  any  given  instant,  precisely  as 
in  the  long  course  of  evolution  function  has  thus  determined 
stracture;  the  two   proceeding  pari  passu  together.     If  the 
organization  of  the  nervous  centre  corresponds  to  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  outer  universe,  then,  in  the  perpetual  intercourse 
going  on  between  the  two,  the  motions  set  up  in  the  centre 
Baust  equally  correspond  to  the  motions  taking  place  in  the 
Universe.     As  determinate  structure  answers  to  structure  so 
^ust  definite  change  answer  to  change,  definite  action  to  action. 
No  enumeration  can  sum  up  the  multitudes  of  agitations 
"^hich  fill  the  sensitive  ganglia  of  the  brain  as  they  reply  to  the 
Motions  of  the  universe  without;    while  at  every  successive 
instant  a  new  host  rises  upon  the  ranks  of  its  predecessor, 
^hat  becomes  of  this  countless  succession  of  countless  multi- 
tudes?    How  are  they  withheld  from  the  whirl  and  conflict  of 
'^tter  chaos?    By  the  rigorous  restraints  of  structure  which, 
^  we  have  just  said,  determines  the  order  of  all  function, 
^ny  simplest  disturbance  of  the  molecules  of  the  brain,  as,  for 
Sample,  the  sharp  shock  among  them  which  follows  a  blow  or 
^uch  given  or  received  at  the  surface  of  the  body,  is  not  an 
isolated  change  among  the  myriads  of  others ;  it  has  been  pre- 
yed by  a  similar  shock  following  a  similar  blow,  and  that 
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by  a  long  series  of  other  similar  ones.  A  specific  stmcture  has 
undergone  a  succession  of  definite  changes  which  cohere 
together  in  linear  order  as  resembling  one  another.  So  too 
with  the  single  interior  change  which  follows  the  breaking  of 
a  single  wave  of  sound  upon  the  ear.  A  swift  succession  of 
such  shocks  blends  into  what  we  call  a  tone,  and  the  simple 
shock  or  the  compound  tone  falls  into  order  as  one  of  a  long 
series  of  previous  changes  like  itself  set  up  in  the  same  specific 
portion  of  the  brain.  So  once  more  with  the  indefinitely  more 
delicate  disturbance  produced  by  a  wave,  or  as  we  may  say  by 
a  merest  ripple,  of  the  luminiferous  aether  breaking  upon  the 
retina  of  the  eye.  Minute  beyond  all  imagination,  it  coalesces 
with  its  immediate  predecessors  into  an  appreciable  agitation, 
the  last  in  a  long  series  of  similar  ones  that  have  gone  before. 

Thus  in  the  midst  of  bewildering  multitude  we  have  precis- 
ion, simplicity,  and  order.  What  we  may  call  the  unit  of  the 
actions  of  the  nervous  centre  is  a  molecular  disturbance  of 
some  constituent  portion  of  its  substanca  All  such  disturb- 
ances are  alike  in  that  they  are  all  equally  modes  of  motion, 
but  as  the  histological,  or  minute,  structure  of  one  portion 
differs  from  that  of  an  adjacent  one,  so  the  rhythm  of  its  vibra- 
tions differs.  Belonging  to  a  whole  family  of  like  rhythms  set 
up  in  the  same  portion  of  nervous  substance,  it  enters  into 
combination  with  others  of  the  family,  or  of  kindred  families, 
giving  multiples  and  compound  multiples  of  higher  and  higher 
complexity,  each  of  which  again  is  identifiable  as  the  last  in  a 
long  series  of  such.*  If  now  these  regulated  throngs  of  mo- 
tions that  come  and  go  within  the  theatre  of  the  brain  are 
invested  with  consciousness,  the  problem  of  all  the  ages  is 
solved;  for  the  organization  of  nervous  actions  is  determined 
by  the  structure  of  the  nervous  centre,  and  both  again  by  the 
structure  and  functions  of  the  evolving  universe  around.  Self- 
consciousness  must  carry  with  it  the  consciousness  of  the 
Not-self 

Now  we  understand  Mr.  Spencer's  theory  of  the  nature  of 
Mind.  Consciousness  is  the  correlative  of  organic  action  of  the 
nervous  centra  Successive  multitudes  of  changes  that  are 
molecular  motions  on  one  side  of  them  are  sensations  upon  the 
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other.  The  unit  of  consciousness  is  that  simple,  undecompos- 
able  feeling  which  arises,  twin-born,  along  with  the  simple 
shock  among  molecules  of  the  brain  when  disturbed  and 
decomposed  by  a  touch  or  blow  at  the  surface  of  the  body,  by 
a  wave  of  sound  or  of  light  breaking  upon  the  ear  or  the  eye. 
As  these  units  of  nervous  change  are  all  alike  modes  of  motion 
differing  only  as  their  rhythms  difier,  so  the  units  of  feeling 
differ  quantitiitively,  but  otherwise  not  at  all;  as  the  units  of 
nervous  change  combine  into  more  and  more  complex  multiples 
of  motions,  so  the  equivalent  units  of  consciousness  combine 
into  more  and  more  complex  multiples  of  feelings — there  arise 
the  several  sensations  of  Touch,  Taste,  Odor,  Sound,  Heat,  Light, 
with  the  yet  more  complex  feelings  which  we  distinguish  as 
Emotions  and  Desires,  Pleasures  and  Pains;  lastly,  as  any  mo- 
tion or  multiple  of  motions  falls  into  line  as  the  last  in  a  series 
of  similar  motions  that  have  gone  before,  so  each  feeling  falls 
into  line  with  its  predecessors  of  the  same  kind.  Unit  for  unit, 
niultiple  for  multiple,  order  for  order,  the  feelings  of  conscious- 
ness answer  to  the  motions  of  the  nervous  centre,  and  the 
organization  of  one  host  answers  to  that  of  the  other.*  Nihil 
in  inteUectd  quod  non  prius  sit  in  sensed  ;  there  is  nothing  in  the 
mind  which  is  not  simultaneously,  or  was  not  the  instant 
Wore,  in  the  brain,  and  no  law  of  mental  action  w^hich  is  not 
the  counterpart  of  some  law  of  cerebral  action.f 

It  so  happens  that  consciousness  having  been   profoundly 
studied  ever  since  the  dawn  of  philosophy,  its  changes  have 

•  Pan.  Psych.^  Pt  n,  chs.  i,  ii 

t  Throughout  this  Article  we  have  conceded,  for  the  sake  of  the  arg^ument,  that 
C0DKioa.«ne88  may  be  thus  derived.  Here  it  must  be  noted,  in  passing,  that  no 
*idi  derivation  is  possible.  If  the  elements  of  consciousness  are  numericallj 
*<lQal  to  the  elements  of  cerebral  change,  and  if  the  order  of  their  composition  is 
^  coanterpart  and  equivalent  of  the  order  of  composition  among  cerebral 
<!iittge8,  then  the  former  cannot  have  arisen  by  any  redistribution  of  the  latter. 
To  jmt  the  cue  in  its  simplest  form:  the  ultimate  constituent  of  conscious 
changM  is  an  ondecompoeable  unit,  and  the  ultimate  constituent  of  cerebral 
^t^ttges  is  ao  imdecomposable  unit.  We  must  choose  between  two  alternatives : 
*ite  these  units  are  one  and  the  same  unit,  or,  if  they  are  several  and  two,  one 
^  tbem  oannot  be  produced  by  a  redistribution  of  the  other.  We  must  identify 
^Cnd  witii  Motion  or  Mind  is  not  covered  by  the  formula  of  Redistribution ;  and 
tqnaUj  in  both  cases  Mr.  Spencer's  Theory  comes  to  grief.  Nor  will  it  avail  to 
Ky  that  a  sensation  is  the  subjective  side  of  a  molecular  motion,  for  a  unit  which 
^two  ddefl  that  cannot  be  assimilated  is  not  an  undecomposable  unit 
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been  methodically  classified  as  acts  of  Sensation,  Perception, 
Memory,  Keason,  Desire,  Will,  and  so  on ;  but  all  these  actions 
are  equally  feelings  or  combinations  of  feelings  which  on  the 
outer  or  objective  side  are  molecular  disturbances  of  the 
cephalic  ganglia.  To  illustrate  their  interdependence  and  com- 
munity of  character  let  us  follow  some  conspicuous  and  vivid 
series  of  changes  through  the  whole  circuit  from  the  first  im- 
pression upon  the  senses  to  the  resulting  actions  of  the  body. 
From  a  cloud,  we  will  say,  wbich  has  suddenly  darkened  the 
summer  sky,  there  issue  in  the  same  moment  a  flash  of  light- 
ning and  a  report  of  thunder,  with  gusts  of  wind  and  down-pour 
of  rain ;  simultaneous  motions  of  the  sather,  the  atmosphere, 
and  the  following  rain-drops  throw  into  agitation  the  sensitive 
molecules  exposed  at  the  surface  of  the  body,  whence  waves  of 
molecular  motion  take  their  way  inward  along  the  afferent 
nerves.  A  portion  of  this  motion  is  instantly  transmitted  to 
the  muscular  tissues,  producing  automatic  reflex  action,  that 
is,  an  instinctive  start  and  tremor  of  the  body ;  another  portion, 
however,  is  intercepted  by  the  nervous  centres  which  give  out 
a  definite  amount  of  their  own  contained  motion,  as  when  an 
electric  spark  explodes  a  powder  mine,  and  with  this  liberation 
of  motion  in  the  brain  a  concomitant  sensation  arises  in  con- 
sciousness. Now  what  follows  ?*  This  vivid  sensatioD  is  no 
alien  and  stranger  in  consciousness.  It  represents  a  definite 
action  of  a  specific  structure  which  has  often  acted  in  a  similar 
way  before — is  instantly  classified  with  preceding  sensations 
like  itself.  But  this  act  of  classification,  in  one  aspect,  is  noth- 
ing other  than  an  act  of  Memory ;  for  to  recognize  this  sensa- 
tion of  a  thunder-storm  as  like  previous  sensations  is  to  remem- 
ber previous  thunder-storm&  So  too  in  another  of  its  aspects 
this  same  classification  is  obviously  an  act  of  Perception ;  for  to 
say  I  perceive  a  thunder-storm,  is  only  saying,  I  have  sensations 
which,  when  they  occurred  before,  were  sensations  of  a  thunder- 
storm. In  yet  another  aspect  of  it,  the  classification  is  an  act 
of  Reasoning,  for  to  reason  about  a  thing  is  to  compare  the 
sensation  we  have  of  it  with  others  of  the  same  kind  already 
experienced.  Memory,  Perception,  and  Season  are  all  different 
sides  of  the  same  sensation,  whose  presence  in  consciousness  is 

♦  iVwk  Aycfc.,  Pt  m,  chs.  iv-ix. 
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due  to  the  obstructive  action  of  the  nervous  centre.  But  what 
becomes  of  the  sensation  itself?  It  accompanies  the  motion 
liberated  in  the  nervous  centre,  which  of  course  tends  to  dis- 
cbarge itself  along  lines  of  least  resistance,  that  is,  along  the 
efferent  nerves  to  the  organs  of  contraction.  This  tendency  on 
the  subjective  side  is  nothing  other  than  an  Impulse  or  Desire  ; 
and  if  the  discharge  take  place,  if  the  tendency  of  cerebral 
action  to  motor  action  is  really  consummated,  then  we  have 
what  on  the  subjective  side  is  nothing  other  then  an  act  of 
Will.  The  motion  liberated  in  the  brain  by  impressions  made 
upon  the  senses  by  the  thunder-storm  brings  with  it  Sensation, 
Perception,  Memory,  Keason,  Desire,  Kesolve,  Action — we  put 
up  our  umbrella  or  run  into  the  house. 

We  may  sum  up  the  whole  matter,  then,  by  defining  Con- 
sciousness, in  the  individual  and  in  the  race,  as  the  necessary 
consequence  of  the  obstructive  action  of  the  nervous  centres. 
It  remains  to  notice  that  according  to  the  inexorable  laws  of 
the  redistribution  of  matter  and  motion,  this  obstructiveness 
ever  tends  to  diminish  and  disappear.  As  the  unequal  stabil- 
ities of  the  constituent  particles  of  structureless  protoplasm 
traversed  by  successive  waves  of  motion  gave  rise  at  first  to 
definite  and  continuous  lines  of  nervous  action,  so  the  unequal 
stabilities  of  the  constituent  particles  of  the  nervous  centre 
itself  must  give  rise  to  a  similar  redistribution.  The  motions 
entering  by  aflferent  nerves  and  leaving  by  efferent  nerves  open 
continuous  pathways  for  themselves  through  the  amorphous 
masses  of  the  brain,  somewhat  as  the  labyrinth  of  a  great  rail- 
way junction  is  traversed  by  through  lines  to  accommodate  the 
growing  trafiic  between  distant  cities.  As  such  connections 
JU^  multiplied  and  improved,  obstruction  lessens,  smaller  quan- 
tities of  motion  are  liberated,  fainter  sensations  arise.  In  fact, 
nervous  action  is  ever  passing  into  automatic  reflex  action, 
simple  or  compound ;  and  if  evolution  goes  far  enough  to 
^jost  the  brain  to  all  possible  actions  of  the  outer  universe, 
obstruction,  sensation,  and  consciousness  will  expire  together. 
^r.  Spencer  has  accustomed  us  to  all  sorts  of  surprises  in  the 
<50Tir8e  of  his  philosophy,  but  here  is  a  catastrophe  which  we 

^y  be  pardoned  for  contemplating  with  some  amazement ; 

not  that  it  is  so  appalling  but  that  it  is  so  bizarre.     With  the 
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crude  Materialism  which  infers  the  Qiortality  of  the  soul 
from  that  of  the  body,  we  were  familiar  before ;  but  who  could 
have  predicted  this  Transfigured  Realism  which  derives  Con- 
sciousness and  all  its  wonders,  in  men  or  in  Man,  fix>m  ob- 
structed action  of  the  aflFerent  nerves  and  extinguishes  it  at  last 
in  perfect  organization  of  the  ganglia  of  the  brain  ?* 

m. 

Having  ascertained  Mr.  Spencer's  theory  of  the  origin  and 
nature  of  Mind,  we  are  prepared  to  examine  his  theory  of  the 
Nature  of  Knowledge.      Consciousness  is  a  complex  assem- 


*  To  take  a  strikinf?  illuBtration,  those  yivid  emotions  which  belong  to  early 
life,  the  "  heaven  that  lies  about  us  in  our  infancy,"  the  splendors  which  clothe 
the  soul  when 

We  do  come 
From  God  who  is  our  home, 
are  tlie  subjective  sides  of  those  strong  and  voluminous  motions  given  out  by 
the  relatively  unorganized  hemispheres  of  the  brain  in  childhood.  As  organiza- 
tion progresses  with  growth  these  become  more  and  more  permeable,  less  motion 
is  intercepted  and  less  given  out,  until  finally  our  primitive  aensatioiUB  entirely 
subside ;  or  to  put  it  in  the  foolish  hyperbole  of  the  poet, 

Shades  of  the  prison-house  begin  to  close 

Upon  the  growing  Boy ; 
But  he  beholds  the  light,  and  whence  it  flows, 

He  sees  it  in  his  joy ; 
The  Youth  who  daily  farther  from  the  East 
Must  travel,  still  is  Nature's  Priest, 
And  by  the  vision  splendid 
Is  on  his  way  attended; 
At  length  the  Man  perceives  it  die  away 
And  fade  into  the  light  of  common  day. 
If  Wordsworth  had  been  an  Evolutionist  he  could  never  have  maintained  his 
gp*avity  to  the  end  of  the  Ode  on  the  Intimations  of  Immortality  in  Childhood. 
Indeed,  all  the  raptures  of  the  poets  and  prophets  involve  a  "pathetic  fallacy"  of 
a  rather  ridiculous  kind.    The  highest  types  of  Art  and  Literatore,  the  great 
religions,  are  expressions  of  Modes  of  Emotion,  and  emotion  is  due  to  amorphous 
masses  of  '*  gp^y  tissue"  getting  in  the  way  of  afferent  nerves,  which,  piiee  Mr. 
Spencer,  who  has  sung  a  Dithyramb,  or  Enthusiastic  Ode,  upon  the  Intimations  of 
Spirituality  in  Matter  and  Motion — /Vtn.  Psych,^  Pt  Y,  ch.  x,  p.  617— is  in  no  wise 
a  holy  or  poetic  thing  but  most  essentially  prosaic  and  profane.    One  may  even 
say  that  there  is  a  touch  of  the  preposterous  about  the  Synthetic  Philosophy 
itself :  the  philosopher  of  the  millennium  with  his  automatic  brain  wiU  be  as  far 
beyond  the  19th  century  philosophers  as  the  Theory  of  Evolution  is  beyond  the 
Dialogues  of  Plato  or  the  Apocalypse  of  St.  John. 
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Wage  of  feelings  which  are  the  exact  equivalent  of  a  complex 
assemblage  of  motions  due  to  organic  action  of  the  nervous 
centres.  Amon^  these  feelings  we  find  the  constant,  explicit, 
and  positive  affirmations  of  an  objective  present  universe  as 
perceived,  a  past  universe  as  remembered,  and  certain  neces- 
sary modes  of  being  which  determine  its  orderly  persistence 
through  the  past,  the  present,  and  the  future.  The  question  is, 
how  can  these  affirmations  of  realities  beyond  the  feelings  be 
verified  by  any  tests  or  guarantees  supplied  by  the  feelings 
themselves?  Let  us  suppose  that  they  have  endured  for  years 
or  for  ages,  that  they  have  been  distributed  and  redistributed 
into  all  possible  combinations,  so  that  the  laws  of  their  trans- 
formation and  composition  are  exactly  known  ;  that  mere  sen- 
tiency  and  self-recognition  have  developed  into  a  full  and 
scientific  consciousness  of  self ;  still,  how  is  it  possible  that  the 
fatal  circuit  of  conscious  change  can  be  passed  ;  that  any  merest 
suspicion,  much  more  that  any  certitude,  of  a  world  beyond 
should  rise  among  the  movements  of  the  world  within  ?  The 
sensations  making  up  this  inner  world  are  exclusively  products 
of  previous  motions ;  how  can  the  recognition  of  themselves 
carry  with  it  recognition  of  the  producing  fectors — how  can 
consciousness,  confined  to  effects^  involve  a  sure  knowledge  of 
^usest  The  question  is  complicated  by  a  startling  fact  The 
sensations  to  which  self-recognition  attaches  are  directly  caused 
V  certain  motions  of  the  brain  acting  as  it  is  stimulated  by 
the  afferent  nerves,  which  again  are  stimulated  by  the  actions 
of  external  things ;  our  consciousness  of  the  external  world, 
Aerefore,  ought  to  be  distant  and  indirect  by  as  many  steps  as 
liave  been  interpolated  between  an  impression  at  the  surface 
and  a  sensation  at  the  centra  But  these  interpolations  have 
&11  vanished  from  consciousncvss ;  indeed,  there  is  no  reason  to 
suppose  that  they  ever  were  found  there.  What  we  directly 
feel  is  not  the  explosion  among  the  molecules  of  the  brain  close 
Jit  hand,  nor  the  flight  of  motions  along  efferent  nerves,  but 
Ae  uproar  of  the  storm  or  the  splendor  of  the  heavens :  the 
external  things  themselves.  How  have  these  intermediate 
links  been  dropped  out  of  the  chain,  the  consciousness  of  the 
proximate  causes  merged  and  lost  in  that  of  the  remote  causes? 
^r.  Spencer  would  no  doubt  reply,  by  that  redistribution  of 
voL^  xxxrv.  29 
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matter  and  motion  which  is  always  converting  conscious  ner- 
vous action  into  automatic  reflex  action ;  an  explanation  which 
answers  for  the  instantaneous  transmission  of  molecular  motion 
through  the  afferent  nerves,  but  not  for  its  detention  among  the 
masses  of  the  brain.  If  we  are  conspious  of  any  of  the  causes 
of  sensation,  we  ought  to  be  conscious  above  all  others  of  those 
cerebral  disturbances  with  which  it  is  most  closely  associated. 
Setting  aside,  however,  the  complication,  let  us  confine  our- 
selves to  the  question  in  its  simplest  form — how  can  the  self- 
recognition  which  accompanies  sensations  give  authentic  intel- 
ligence of  the  external  realities  which  cause  them  7 

Turning  now  to  the  Seventh  Part  of  the  Principles  of  Psy- 
chology^ we  find  that  Mr.  Spencer  has  been  taken  in  front  and 
rear  between  two  fires,  and  that  the  defence  opens  with  an 
attempt  to  turn  the  arms  of  one  assailant  against  the  other. 
To  the  Idealist,  who  afiirms  that  consciousness  is  confined  to 
the  sensations  and  can  never  transcend  them,  that  the  percep- 
tions and  memories  we  seem  to  have  of  an  objective  universe 
are  internal  feelings  which  it  is  impossible  to  verify,  Mr. 
Spencer  replies  by  bringing  into  action  the  whole  body  of  our 
mental  intuitions.  Tou  acknowledge,  he  says,  for  you  must, 
that  consciousness  does  affirm  the  existence  of  external  realities 
and  the  uniformity  of  causation  among  them ;  and  how  do  you 
propose  to  invalidate  these  affirmations.  Necessarily,  by  oppos- 
ing to  them  certain  other  affirmations  of  this  same  conscious- 
ness, for  by  the  terms  of  your  own  theory  you  are  restricted  in 
the  choice  of  your  weapons  to  the  arsenal  of  consciousness.  In 
a  word,  you  oppose  to  the  affirmations  of  Perception  and  Mem- 
ory the  counter-affirmations  of  Reason ;  and  the  simple  question 
to  be  settled  is,  which  is  the  more  trustworthy,  everybody's 
perceptions  and  memories,  or  your  reasonings  ?  Now — U  y  a 
quelqu'un  qui  a  phis  d esprit  que  Voltaire^  c'est  tout  U  monde; 
here  is  a  body  of  declarations  made  unanimously  by  the  con- 
sciousness of  all  men — ^yours  included ;  which  has  the  incon- 
testable superiority  of  being  earlier  than  all  others,  more 
persistent  and  uniform,  more  distinct  and  simple  than  all 
others,  and  to  it  you  oppose  the  obscure,  involved,  and  round- 
about reasonings  of  a  few  metaphysicians.  This  is  not  the 
worst  of  it ;  these  reasonings  themselves  involve  at  every  sue- 
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cessive  step,  in  spite  of  the  reasoner,  the  very  things  he  seeks 
to  be  rid  of ;  for  it  is  only  by  making  use  of  Perception  and 
Memory  that  Perception  and  Memory  can  be  confuted,  and  an 
objective  universe  must  be  assumed  before  its  existence  can  be 
disproved.  The  materials  of  all  reasoning  are  supplied  to  it 
from  the  very  sources  it  undertakes  to  discredit ;  and  the  act 
of  appropriation  is  a  full  concession  of  trustworthiness. 

This  is  unquestionably  conclusive  argument     The  Idealist, 
conceding,  by  the  very  use  he  makes  of  them,  the  authority  of 
certain  deliverances  of  consciousness,  is  forthwith  outflanked 
by  simply  bringing  up  the  remainder,  quite  as  good  as  they  ; 
leaving  to  him  the  option  of  accepting  them  all,  which  is  Beal- 
ism,  or  of  rejecting  them  all,  which  is  Scepticism.     It  is  with 
the  spoils  of  this  preliminary  skirmish  that  Mr.  Spencer  has 
constructed  his  philosophy,  which  asserts  absolutely,  not  only 
the  existence  of  external  phenomena,  but,  the  universal  and 
necessary  laws  which  govern  them  ;  and  not  only  the  Phenom- 
enal and  Relative,  but  back  of  them  an  Absolute  Cause  of  all 
changes  of  which  they  are  the  manifestations.     It  is  true  that 
this  Non-relative  Reality  is  labelled   "unknowable"  and  ex- 
cluded from  the  range  of  philosophical  inquiry,  but  for  all  that 
A4r.  Spencer  does  not  hesitate  to  declare,  not  only  that  it  exists 
^nd  beyond  all  other  things  must  exist,  but  even  that  it  is  an 
^ iiiexpugnable  element  of  consciousness;  and  if  he  denies  to  it 
I>«r8onality,  intelligence,  and  will,  it  is  to  credit  it  with  other 
^-'ttributes  inconceivably  transcending  these.*     In  fact,  the  very 
X>lea  by  which  the  exclusion  of  the  Unknowable  is  justified  in- 
'^olves  an  amount  of  positive  definition  that  throws  the  whole 
I>hilosophy  of  Evolution  into  the  very  front  rank  of  d  priori 
^^ntological  speculations. 

The  immediate  eflfect  of  this  victory  over  the  Idealists  is  of 

Oourse  to  draw  the  whole  fire  of  the  Intuitionists.     Mr.  Spencer 

lias  successfully  maintained  the  authority  of  the  deliverances 

of  consciousness  against  a  reasoning  which  necessarily  involves 

tliem  all,  but  he  has  not  thereby  vindicated  his  title  to  make 

any  use  of  them  himself;  for  if  the  Idealist  discredits  one  of 

such  utterances  by   quoting    some  other    one,  Mr.   Spencer 

appears  to  discredit  them  all  together  by  the  process  he  pro- 
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vides  for  their  derivation.  We  are  brought  back  at  once  to 
the  previous  question.  If  consciousness  is  confined  to  sensa- 
tions which  a  moment  ago,  or  on  the  outer  side  of  them,  were 
mere  motions  of  a  nervous  centre,  how  can  it  yield  this  positive 
and  immense  knowledge  of  things  beyond  itself?  How  can 
self-recognition  among  a  certain  limited  group  of  effects  carry 
with  it  authentic  intelligence  of  all  other  effects  and  of  all 
causes ;  the  antecedents  and  consequents  of  the  entire  universe  ? 
The  question  itself  indicates  the  nature  of  the  answer  which 
must  be  obtained.  Before  the  sensations  which  compose  con- 
sciousness can  recognize  themselves  as  the  eflFects  of  previous 
causes,  and  before  they  can  ascend  from  this  special  recognition 
to  the  generalized  conception  of  universal  causation,  the  rela- 
tion of  cause  and  efiPect  must  already  exist  among  themselves ; 
there  must  be  some  of  them  which  directly  determine,  and  are 
known  to  determine,  the  succession  of  certain  of  the  others. 

I.  Throwing  aside  all  hypotheses  as  to  their  origin,  and 
excluding  as  far  as  possible  the  habitual  implications  of  exter- 
nal objects  which  accompany  them,  Mr.  Spencer  finds  that  our 
sensations  separate  of  themselves  into  two  contrasted  groups, 
or  series,  which  he  describes  according  to  their  most  conspicuous 
characters  as  respectively  the  Vivid  and  the  Faint  Series.*    The 
vivid  series  consists  of  those  feelings  which  we  name  Touch, 
Odor,  Sound,  Brightness,  and  so  on.     Their  peculiarities  are, 
firsts  that  their  ultimate  antecedents,  if  they  have  any,   are 
beyond  consciousness ;  second^  that  they  are  original  sensations, 
preceding  all  others  in  point  of  time;  thirds  that  whether  they 
appear  in  simultaneous  order,  or  one  after  another  in  successive 
order,  their  arrival,  their  persistence,  and  their  departure  are 
beyond  the  control  of  consciousness.     This  independent  origia 
and  superiority  to  control  already  invite  the  belief  that  they 
are  representatives  and  symbols  within  consciousness  of  some 
Power,  or  Mode  of  Action,  beyond  it 

Among  these  vivid  feelings  flows  the  stream  of  the  faint 
series,  feelings  which  we  name  Memories  and  Ideas.     Their 
peculiarities  are :  first,    that   they  are  copies  and  so  succes- 
sors in  time  of  the  vivid  feelings,  that  is,  they  are  the  vivid 
feelings  over  again  in  weaker  form ;  their  antecedents  there- 

*  First  Prin,,  Pt  II,  ch  ii.    /Vw.  PBych.,  Pt  VII,  ch.  xvL 
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fore  are  all  within  the  circuit  of  consciousness;  second^  that 
they  are  largely  under  the  control  of  consciousness ;  although 
it  can  never  entirely  exclude  them,  it  can  call  them  up  at 
pleasure,   it  can   throw   them   into   many  diflferent  combina- 
tions, and  it  can  dismiss  some  of  them  by  putting  others  into 
their  place — it  has  a  mastery  over  the  order  of  their  arrival, 
their  persistence,  and  their  departure.     Here  then  appears  to  be 
the  relation  sought,  furnishing  within  consciousness  a  platform 
and  materials  for  our  conceptions  of  Subject  and  Object,  of  Self 
and  Not-self      Certain  interior  changes  of  a  given  oixier  are 
consequent  upon  certain  interior  antecedents  which  we  recog- 
nize as  determining  causes,  and  out  of  this  whole  recognition 
arises  in  time  our  sense  of  Personality,  or  of  Ourself     But 
interior  changes  of  the  other  order  are,  in  themselves,  precisely 
like  the  first;  both  are  equally  feelings,  and  each  order  is  a 
duplicate  of  the  other,  the  only  difference  being  that  while  the 
copies  are  faint  the  originals  are  vivid.     If  the  faint  order  has 
iti)  determining  antecedents,  the  vivid  order  must  have  such 
antecedents  too ;  they  are  not  within   the  limits  of  conscious- 
ness; they  must  therefore  be  outside  of  it.     That  is,  beyond 
the  vivid  feelings  which  come  and  go  within  the  theatre  of  the 
naind  after  an  order  and  law  of  their  own,  there  must  be  an 
tJXiemal  world  of  some  kind  from  which  they  flow. 

Granting  for  the  moment  that  this  analysis  of  our  feelings  is 
accurate  and  exhaustive,  the  argument  founded  upon  it  may 
be  conveniently  stated  thus  :  Certain  mental  phenomena,  which 
we  will  call  phenomena  of  the  class  B,  are  known  as  efiects  of 
certain  antecedent  phenomena  A  ;  phenomena  D  are  known  as 
like  in  general  character  to  phenomena  B ;  they  must  there- 
fore be  the  eSects  of  some  antecedents  C  ;  resembling  B  in  all 
other  particulars,  they  must  also  resemble  them  in  this,  that 
they  are  efltects  of  causes.  What  is  the  warrant  for  this  infer- 
ence? Because  B  and  D  are  alike  in  9  or  in  99  particulars, 
why  are  we  authorized  to  affirm  that  they  are  therefore  alike  in 
the  tenth  or  the  hundredth  ?  We  do  not  know  that  D  has 
causes;  we  only  know  that  it  is  like  B,  which  has.  Obviously 
the  inference  is  a  deduction  like  the  one  expressed  in  the 
familiar  syllogism,  All  men  are  mortal ;  Socrates  is  a  man, 
*nd,  therefore,  mortal ;  resembling  men  in  other  characters,  he 
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must  resemble  them  in  this  one  of  mortality.  Why?  Only 
because  like  causes  produce  like  effects  and  like  effects  imply 
like  causes.  But  in  the  case  in  question  this  is  the  very  thing 
we  are  seeking  to  ascertain.  Our  warrant  for  the  conclusion  is 
the  conclusion  itself.  We  have  assumed  at  the  outset  of  the 
argument  the  thing  to  be  proved,  namely,  the  uniformity  of 
causation. 

But  is  the  analysis  accurate  and  exhaustive?  Is  this  relation 
between  cause  and  effect,  from  which  we  have  ascended  by 
analogy  to  certitude  that  our  sensations  of  the  vivid  order  are 
manifestations  of  an  objective  universe,  and  from  that  to  the 
certitude  of  the  uniformity  of  causation,  a  relation  actually 
within  consciousness  or  not  ?  If  it  is,  then  our  conceptions  of 
Subject  and  Object  may  have  arisen  in  the  manner  alleged ; 
but  to  know  whether  it  is  or  is  not  we  must  revert  to  the 
hypothesis  of  the  origin  of  our  sensations  which  we  began  by 
excluding.  We  say  that  by  an  act  of  the  will  we  can  call  up 
the  faint  copies  of  our  vivid  feelings  which  we  name  memories 
and  ideas,  or  imaginations,  can  re-arrange  them  in  various  com- 
binations and  substitute  others  in  their  place.  Granting  that 
this  mere  determination  of  order  is  a  veritable  causation,  the 
question  is  as  to  the  manner  in  which  the  determination  is 
effected.  By  the  hypothesis  a  volition  is  a  sensation  which 
arises  in  consciousness  along  with  a  specific  motion  arising  in 
the  brain.  This  is  the  character  which  it  has  in  common  with 
all  other  sensations.  A  Desire  is  the  sensation  accompanying  a 
motion  which  tends  to  discharge  from  one  portion  of  the  brain 
to  another  when  it  arouses  memories  and  ideas,  or  from  the  brain 
through  the  efferent  nerves  to  the  organs  of  muscular  action ;  a 
Volition  is  the  sensation  accompanying  this  motion  at  the 
instant  of  discharge.  Is  the  sensation  of  will  the  cause  of  the 
motion,  or  the  effect  of  the  motion  ?  We  say  that  it  is  the 
equivalent  of  the  motion,  or  the  subjective  side  of  the  motion, 
or  simply  that  it  accompanies  the  motion.  But  in  what  charac- 
ter? If  it  is  the  cause  of  the  motion,  then  where  is  its  own 
cause  ?  Necessarily  some  other  motion  of  the  brain  on  the 
pK>int  of  dischaige,  which  is  absurd.  If  it  is  the  effect  of  the 
motion,  then  it  cannot  be  the  cause  of  the  discharge  into 
that   other   portion  of   the    brain    which    arouses   memories 
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aQd  ideas.      In  this  case  cadii  questio ;   a  yolition  is  not  the 
cause  which  determines  the  order  of  our  memories  and  ideas ; 
and,  the  foundation  failing,  the  whole  superstructure  of  our 
knowledge  comes  to  the  ground.      It  is  precisely  here  that  the 
application  of  the  Theory  of  Evolution  to  mental  phenomena  is 
involved  in  irretrievable  disaster.     Either  the  sensations  com- 
posing consciousness  are  motions  interpolated  in  the  general 
aeries  of  nervous  actions — effects  of  those  which  went  before 
and  causes  of  those  which  come  after,  a  conclusion  explicitly 
rejected  by  Mr.  Spencer  ;*  or  they  are  only  accompaniments  of 
motions  liberated  in  the  brain,  a  conclusion  whose  logical  issue 
is  the  theory  of  Prof.  IIuxley,f  that  all  our  actions  are  automatic 
reflex  actions  like  the  movements  of  a  decapitated  frog,  con- 
sciousness sitting  apart  a  mere  reflection  and  spectator  of  the 
life  which  it  seems  to  control,  like  the  compound  register  of  a 
steam  engine  which  records  its  condition  but  is  powerless  to 
affect  its  action.     This  has  been  pronounced  a  wild  speculation,:}: 
but  it  is  the  necessary  outcome  of  the  Theory  of  Evolution. 
Consciousness  has  no  control  over  its  own  states,  for  it  has 
none  over  the  bodily  changes  out  of  which  they  arisa     No 
relation  of  cause  and  effect,  therefore,  can  exist  within  it,  and 
our  conceptions  of  Subject  and  Object  are  left  unaccounted  for. 
In  any  case  it  is  clear  that  the  relation  we  are  in  search  of  is 
not  within  but  beyond  consciousness,  for  what  a  volition  causes, 
if  anything  at  all,  is  a  motion  in  some  portion  of  the  brain 
which,  discharging  along  a  line  of  nervous  communication, 
arouses  motion  in  some  second  portion,  and  with  it  a  memory 
or  an  imagination.     To  affirm  the  existence  of  a  causal  relation 
between  the  two  termini  of  this  circuit — the  resolve  and  the 
memory — is  to  affirm  the  existence  of  the  intermediate  changes, 
all  of  which  are  exterior  to  consciousness :  in  other  words,  to 
begin  the  argument,  as  before,  by  assuming  the  very  thing  to 
be  proved,  namely,  the  existence  of  an  objective  reality. 

But  on  following  the  analysis  a  step  farther  we  discover  that 
tbis  distribution  of  our  feelings  into  those  of  the  vivid  and 

*PHn.  Pigych.,  Pt  V,  ch.  x,  etc. 
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t  Speetaior,  Koy.  7,  1874,  and  subflequent  numbers.     Prof.  Huxley's  theory  of 
Automata  \b  claimed  by  Mr.  Douglas  A.  Spalding. 
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those   of  the   faint  order  is  an   insufficieDt  foundation    for 
that  developed  conception  of  Subject  and  Object  which  we 
actually  possess.''^     A  volition  and  a  series  of  memories  and 
ideas  consequent  upon  it  are,  so  far,  only  sensations  whose 
equivalents  are  certain  modes  of  motion,  and  the  utmost  that 
we  are  entitled  to  infer  is  that  the  external  antecedents  of  con- 
sciousness are  modes  of  motion.     That  there  are  motions  out- 
side  may  be  taken  as  proved,  but  not  that  there  is  a  world  of 
matter  which  moves,  and  a  world  of  force  which  compels  it  to 
move.      Yet  this  is  what  we  are  conscious  of;    this   is  the 
elemental  form  of  that  antithesis  of  Subject  and  Object  tran- 
scending all  others — a  Power  within,  controlling  our  faint  feel- 
ings, which  we  call  Ourself ;  an  opposing  Power  without,  con- 
trolling our  vivid  feelings,  which  we  call  the  external  universe. 
We  have  gained  little,  therefore,  until  we  have  accounted  for 
our  sense  of  Force,  for  that  it  is  which  is  the  true  cause,  giving 
to  the  will  within  and  to  the  resisting  world  without  their 
determining  power.     "The  impression  we  call  resistance,"  says 
Mr.  Spencer,  '*  is  the  primordial,  the  universal,  the  ever-present 
constituent  of  consciousness  ;  '*  which  becomes,  therefore,  "  the 
mother-tongue  of  thought,  in  which  all  the  6rst  cognitions  are 
registered  and  into  which  all  symbols  afterwards  learned  are  in- 
terpretable."    In  other  words,  the  impression  of  resistance  is  the 
typical  form  of  those  ultimate  units  of  feeling  out  of  which  the 
complex  sensations  composi ng  consciousness  are  built    '^  H ence, 
along  with  the  segregation  of  our  states  of  consciousness  into 
vivid  and  faint,  the  consciousness  of  something  which  resists 
comes  to  be  the  general  symbol  for  that  independent  series  im- 
plied by  the  vivid  aggregate.''      Here,  then,  at  last  we  have 
hunted  the  eternal  and  omnipresent  mystery  to  its  last  covert 
Consciousness  we  have  decided  to  be  the  product,  or  the  equiva- 
lent, or  the  accompaniment,  of  an  interior  redistribution  of 
Matter  and  Motion ;  Matter  and  Motion  to  be  the  manifesta- 
tions of  Persistent  Force ;  and  Besistance  to  be  the  universal 
symbol  of  Force.    If  now  we  can  find  resistance^  pure  and  simple, 
among  the  constituents  of  consciousness,  we  have  the  key 
which  fits  every  ward  of  the  whole  mystery.     It  is  with  some 
pardonable  excitement  that  we  come,  after  long  travail  over 

♦  Ptin,  Psych,,  Pt.  VII,  ch.  xviU. 
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Mr.  Spencer^s  philosophy,  to  the  analysis  which  is  to  lay  bare 
the  last  secret  What  is  the  genesis  and  character  of  this 
omnipotent  unit  of  consciousness  ?  To  our  mortification,  we 
discover  at  once  that  it  is  not  the  simple  thing  we  had  hoped 
to  find.  However  indecomposable  in  itself,  the  impression  of 
resistance  is  a  sensation  like  any  other,  and  according  to  the 
hypothesis  the  concomitant  of  a  molecular  motion  in  the  brain. 
What  is  the  origin  of  this  motion  ?  A  stimulant  sent  along 
the  afferent  nerves  from  the  surface  of  the  body.  What  has 
excited  the  afferent  nerves?  Impressions  of  the  outer  universe 
upon  the  senses  ;  these  impressions  are  consequent  on  certain 
actions  of  the  body ;  the  actions  are  muscular  movements 
excited  by  stimuli  sent  through  the  efferent  nerves  which  have 
drafted  off  a  molecular  motion  in  the  brain  ;  and  the  concomi- 
tant of  this  motion  is  a  sensation  known  as  a  volition.  We 
are  back  in  consciousness  again,  but  not  through  the  portal  or 
«n  the  side  from  which  we  issued.  Our  construction  of  the 
pure  contents  of  consciousness  has  involved  a  wide  flight  be- 
yond it,  and  once  more,  this  time  more  flagrantly  than  before, 
we  have  b^un  our  argument  by  assuming  the  very  thing  to  be 
proved,  the  existence  of  the  body,  of  the  world  beyond  the  body, 
and  of  the  forces  by  which  they  act  and  react  on  one  another. 

The  truth  is  very  manifest  Mr.  Spencer  having  divested 
our  volitions  of  all  self-determining  power  by  construing  them 
into  the  mere  spectra  of  certain  modes  of  motion  absolutely 
determined  by  certain  other  modes,  has  reinstated  them  in  their 
old  rank  and  prerogatives  to  explain  our  conceptions  of  Force, 
Subject,  and  Object  Free  Will,  we  may  say,  cashiered  before 
the  action  as  an  impudent  pretender,  has  been  suddenly  recom- 
missioned  under  fire  to  save  the  whole  line  of  battle  from  col- 
lapse. The  line  of  battle  is  saved  no  doubt;  but  at  what  a 
coat!  Our  certitude  of  an  objective  universe  and  of  the  Force  it 
DaanifestB  is  sufficiently  vindicated,  but  only  by  conceding  the 
self-determining  power  of  the  will  and  the  self-authentication  of 
the  faculties  of  our  intelligence.  We  may  sum  up  the  whole 
ty  saying  that  Mr.  Spencer  has  overthrown  the  Idealists,  and 
afterwards  escaped  through  the  lines  of  the  Intuitionists  under 
their  own  coantersigu  and  uniform.  But  the  escape  is  an 
evacuation. 
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n.  The  reader  will  already  have  antacipated  the  criticism 
next  in  order.  As  remarked  in  a  previous  Article,  our  impres- 
sions of  the  external  universe  at  any  given  instant,  however 
vast  and  vivid  they  may  be,  are  in  themselves  of  no  avail  for 
the  simple  reason  that  in  the  instant  no  time  is  given  to  avail 
of  them.  Before  they  can  be  attended  to  they  must  be  remem- 
bered ;  and  before  they  can  be  recognized  they  must  be  assimi- 
lated with  others  which  have  been  received  befora  When  we 
say  that  we  perceive  a  sunset,  or  a  landscape,  we  mean  that  we 
recognize  an  assemblage  of  phenomena  as  resembling  previous 
assemblages  which  constituted  what  we  call  sunsets  or  land- 
scapes Perception,  with  all  the  reasonings  and  knowledge 
founded  upon  it,  implies  Memory,  and  the  worth  of  the  percep- 
tions depends  upon  the  truthfulness  of  Memory.  If  Memory 
falsifies  the  past,  Perception  cannot  tell  the  truth  about  the 
present ;  and  the  truth  would  be  useless  if  it  could,  for  in  the 
next  instant  the  thing  perceived  is  a  thing  remembered.  We 
have  to  inquire,  therefore,  what  ground  the  Theory  of  Evolu- 
tion leaves  us  for  putting  faith  in  the  disclosures  of  Memory. 

Reverting  to  our  old  illustration,  we  will  suppose  that  a 
thunder-storm  has  delivered  several  simultaneous  impressions 
to  the  different  senses,  which,  acting  through  the  afferent 
nerves,  liberate  a  definite  amount  of  molecular  motion  in 
the  nervous  centres,  along  with  which  an  equivalent  sensation 
arises  in  consciousness.  This  sensation,  as  we  said,  is  no  alien 
and  stranger,  but  represents  a  specific  action  of  a  determinate 
structure  which  has  often  acted  in  like  manner  before.  Pans 
ing  in  consciousness  for  the  moment,  it  instantly  classes  itself 
with  other  co-existent  resembling  sensations.  It  is  this  pause 
of  the  vivid  feeling  which  we  call  an  impression,  and  this  clas- 
sification with  faint  feelings  which  we  call  memories,  that  we 
have  to  examine. 

First,  it  is  to  be  noted  that  by  a  pause  we  mean  persistence 
during  an  appreciable  time.  The  vivid  impression  endures  as 
such,  say  for  a  second  or  fraction  of/  a  second,  at  any  rate  for 
an  interval  considerable  enough  to  admit  of  division  into 
smaller  parts,  which  may  be  measured,  objectively,  by  the  suc- 
cessive vibrations  of  the  molecules  of  the  brain  involved. 
That  infinitesimal  of  the  sensation  which  answers  to  the  first 
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yibration  in  the  brain  is  already,  relatively  speaking,  a  thing 
&r  in  the  past  by  the  time  that  the  sensation  closes  with  the 
last  vibration.  But  a  vivid  sensation  belonging  to  the  past, 
whether  near  or  remote,  can  be  represented  in  consciousness 
only  by  a  memory.  What  then  is  a  memory  ?  A  faint  copy 
following  a  vivid  original,  and  therefore  on  the  objective  side  a 
weaker  vibration  following  a  strong  one.  It  results  that  while 
the  specific  portion  of  the  brain  which  responds  to  the  impres- 
sions  made  by  the  thunder-storm  is  violently  vibrating  in  the 
present  instant,  it  is  at  the  same  time  thrilling  with  the  faint 
saccessors  of  preceding  vibrations  ;  and  the  subjective  equiva- 
lent of  the  whole  is  a  compound  sensation,  one  part  of  which 
is  a  perception  and  all  the  other  parts  memoriea  Setting  aside 
all  other  implications,  we  have  to  ask  if  the  histological  struc- 
ture of  nervous  masses,  so  unsym metrically  arranged  that  they 
obstruct  the  passage  of  motions  arising  through  the  afferent 
nerves,  can  be  capable  of  precision  and  delicacy  of  action  so 
perfect  as  this.  This,  however,  is  nothing  to  what  follows^  for 
the  vivid  impression  thus  pausing  in  consciousness  an  inte- 
grated whole  is  now  to  be  classified  with  faint  copies  of  pre- 
ceding impressions.  The  thunder-storm,  as  it  passes  with  its 
shafts  of  lightning  and  uproar  of  thunder,  rouses  the  memory 
of  another  which  happened  long  ago  with  many  special  accom- 
paniments of  its  own,  as  a  fall  of  hail,  an  uprooting  of  trees, 
and  the  burning  of  a  building  struck  by  the  lightning.  As 
the  present  group  of  vivid  sensations  represents  the  action  of  a 
specific  portion  of  the  brain,  so  the  other  group  when  it  arose 
represented  the  action  of  another  such  portion,  the  two  por- 
tions having  much  in  common,  since  both  were  excited  by 
thunder-storms,  but  each  involving  molecules  of  the  brain  not 
involved  with  the  other,  since  the  storms  differ  in  their  details. 
Now  when  I  say  that  this  present  group  of  vivid  impressions 
hringB  up  faint  copies  of  the  past  group  of  vivid  impressions,  I 
must  mean  one  of  two  things :  (1.)  In  the  first  place,  I  may 
laean  that  the  violent  vibrations  excited,  say  fifty  years  ago, 
hy  the  phenomena  of  the  first  storm  have  persisted  ever  since, 
growing  fainter  and  fainter  but  never  quite  dying  away  ;  and 
4at  the  latest  of  these  faint  vibrations,  and  the  violent  vibra- 
tions excited  to-day,  co-exist  in  the  brain  so  that  their  equiva- 
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lents  in  coDsciousness,  the  perception  of  the  present  and  the 
memory  of  the  past  storm,  are  at  once  compared  together  as 
like  and  unlike.  If  we  accept  this  as  the  true  statement  of 
what  has  happened,  then  we  must  accept  the  following  impli- 
cations. Here  is  a  compound  action  of  innumerable  combined 
molecules  which  has  persisted  fifty  years ;  each  of  these  mole- 
cules in  the  meanwhile  must  have  entered  at  every  successive 
instant  into  other  combinations,  for  to  say  otherwise  is  to  sup- 
pose that  each  change  in  the  universe  has  its  corresponding 
molecule ;  it  is  therefore  thrilling  at  any  instant  with  all  these 
accumulating  vibrations,  and  the-  whole  brain  is  alive  at  this 
moment  with  the  incalculable  successors  of  all  past  vibrations ; 
in  the  midst  of  which  arise  the  violent  vibrations  excited  by 
the  storm  of  to-day.  Supposing  such  persistence  to  be  possi- 
ble, how  can  a  consciousness  that  is  more  than  a  blurred  sen- 
tiency  arise  out  of  this  entanglement  and  conflict  of  molecular 
vibrations  ?  Given  the  vivid  impressions  of  the  present  instant, 
by  what  law  of  the  redistribution  of  matter  and  motion  do 
they  single  out  from  this  chaos  the  faint  impressions  resem- 
bling themselves?  It  is  obvious  that  the  physical  and 
physiological  difl&culties  in  the  way  of  this  interpretation  are 
insuperable ;  we  are  thrown  back,  therefore,  on  the  other.  (2.) 
According  to  this  hypothesis,  the  vibrations  aroused  by  the 
thunder-storm  years  ago  have  not  persisted  in  the  brain  but 
have  disappeared  like  any  other  motions,  passing  to  adjacent 
molecules,  or  vanishing  through  the  eflFerent  nerves.  What 
has  persisted  is  the  combination  of  the  molecules  effected  by 
combined  impressions  of  the  storm  and  the  tendency  to  repeat 
under  appropriate  stimulus  its  first  vibrations.  This  stimulus 
may  be  provided  by  motion  disengaged  in  any  portion  of  the 
brain,  but  of  course  is  most  likely  to  come  from  portions 
nearest  at  hand,  i.  e.,  in  psychological  language,  almost  any 
sensation  may  arouse  the  group  of  faint  sensations  represent- 
ing the  forgotten  thunder-storm,  while  the  sensations  of  the 
storm  to-day  are  almost  certain  to  do  so.  This  is  the  physio- 
logical basis  of  the  doctrine  of  Association  of  Ideas.  Two  or 
more  phenomena  occurring  together  in  the  environment  excite 
to  (simultaneous  action  two  or  more  corpuscles  of  the  brain ;  by 
a  known  law  of  motion,  these  having  acted  in  concert  once,  are 
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likely  to  do  so  again  under  any  disturbance,  but  especially 
under  a  disturbance  closely  like  the  first.     At  first  sight  this  is 
a  far  simpler  interpretation  than  the  other ;  but  remembering 
ttat  there  is  strong  reason  to  believe  that  our  memories  are 
imperishable,  and  that  out  of  the  multitudes  known  to  survive 
no  one  is  exactly  like  any  other,  what  have  we  gained  after 
all?    Instead  of  innumerable  vibrations  blending  or  clashing 
together  in  the  brain  at  once,  we  have  innumerable  structures 
ftady  to  vibrate ;    a  physiological  difficulty   not  much  more 
tractable  than  the  other.     There  remains  to  be  noted  a  diffi- 
culty common   to  both  these  hypotheses.     Whether  the  mem- 
ory with   which  we  assimilate  a  perception  represents  the  last 
in  a  persistent  series  of  vibrations,  or  an  occasional  vibration 
of  a  persistent  structure,  it  must  co-exist  in  consciousness  with 
the  perception  or  the  two  cannot  be  compared  together.      Both 
then  being  equally  present,  by  what  specific  differences  do  we 
distinguish  one  of  them  as  referring  to  the  past  ?     The  only 
order  of  sensations  directly  known  to  us  is  the  simultaneous 
order;  how  do  we  rise  to  the  consciousness  of  the  serial  order? 
from  the  recognition  of  the  relations  of  co-existence  whose 
abstract  is  Space  to  the  recognition  of  those  of  Sequence  whose 
abstmct  is  Time  ?     This  is  one  of  the  obscurest  portions  of  the 
Principles  of  Psychology,  and  for  a  full  elucidation  the  reader 
must  go  to  Mr.  Spencer  himself.     Here  we  can  only  say  that 
he  accounts  for    the  distinction   between  our  perceptions  of 
Space  and  Time  by  the  fact  that  while  the  terms  of  a  relation 
of  co-existence  can  be  thought  of  in   any  order  with  equal 
Tividness  and  ease,  those  of  a  relation  of  sequence  cannot ;  or 
to  quote  exactly  :  **  It  is  perpetually  found  that  while  certain 
states  of  consciousness  follow  each  other  with  as  much  facility 
»nd  clearness  in  one  direction  as  in  the  opposite  (A,  B — B,  A), 
others  do  not ;  and  hence  results  a  differentiation  of  the  rela- 
tions of  co-existence  from  those  of  sequence,"  or  of  Space  from 
Time.*    *•  It  is  perpetually  found  ;"  but  how  is  it  found  ?    Only 
^  experience,  that  is,  only  by  trusting  Memory.     That  the 
states  of  my  consciousness  have  ever  occurred  in  any  order  at 
*ll  other  than  the  order  which  I  find  in  this  instant  is  known 
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to  me  only  by  remembering  them — ^I  cannot  establish  the  rela- 
tion of  sequence  until  I  assume  it  as  established  already. 
Once  more,  for  the  fourth  time,  the  entire  argument  has  been 
founded  upon  the  very  thing  to  be  proved,  the  faithfulness  of 
Memory  ;  and  this  was  evident  enough  before,  for  that  the  sen- 
sation we  call  a  memory  is  the  equivalent  of  a  vibration  in  the 
brain,  induced,  no  matter  how,  by  an  impression  in  the  past, 
can  be  known  only  by  recalling  the  past 

III.  When  a  vivid  sensation  emerges  in  consciousness  it 
falls  into  rank  as  like  or  unlike  those  faint  sensations  which  it 
finds  or  arouses  on  arrival.  This  ranking  or  classification  we 
call  an  act  of  Perception,  or  of  Memory,  or  of  Beasoning, 
according  to  the  side  upon  which  we  look  at  it  In  Reasoning, 
those  almost  automatic  comparisons  which  constitute  perceiv- 
ing or  remembering  are  made  deliberately  and  carried  farther. 
No  new  faculty  is  involved,  the  same  thing  being  done  in  the 
one  case  that  was  done  in  the  others,  but  the  process  is  cor- 
rected and  extended.  We  may  say  that  Perception  or  Memory 
is  a  swift,  unconscious  Reasoning ;  Reasoning  a  careful,  conscious 
Memory  or  Perception.  This  community  of  character  will  be 
more  apparent  when  we  reflect  that  as  the  organization  of  the 
nervous  centres  improves  and  its  obstructive  action  diminishes, 
all  three  tend  to  pass  into  instinctive  or  automatic  reflex  action 
together.  As  for  our  convenience  we  distinguish  Reason  firom 
Perception  and  Memory,  so  we  distinguish  certain  processes  of 
reasoning  from  each  other.  We  talk  of  Perfect  and  Imperfect, 
Quantitative  or  Qualitative,  Reasoning,  and  so  on ;  but  all  are 
only  forms  of  the  same  deliberate  and  methodical  comparison  of 
our  feelings  with  one  another.  Those  which  are  like  in  charac- 
ter we  classify  together  as  sensations  of  touch,  taste,  smell, 
hearing,  or  vision ;  while  all  again  are  classified  according  to  the 
order  in  which  they  come  and  go.  Sensations  appearing  in  the 
reversible  order  we  distinguish  as  the  representatives  in  con- 
sciousness of  objective  things  co-existing  in  space;  those 
appearing  in  the  serial  order  as  representing  things  which  suc- 
ceed in  time.  Furthermore,  when  we  find  two  or  more  phe- 
nomena co-existing,  or  succeeding  occasionally,  we  infer  that 
the  relation  between  them  is  a  fortuitous  one  that  may  or  may 
not    appear  again.      When  the  co-existence  or  sequence  is 
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habitual,  we  infer  that  its  reappearance  is  probable.  If  always, 
without  any  exception,  we  find  the  phenomena  occurring  to- 
gether, or  in  sequence,  we  infer  that  they  always  have  done  so, 
always  will  do  so,  and  universally  must  do  so — we  recognize 
their  relation  as  determined  by  some  constraining  necessity  or 
inexorable  law.  Thus  the  organization  of  consciousness  cor- 
responds with  that  of  the  universe ;  what  is  occasional,  or 
habitual,  or  uniform  in  the  order  of  the  one,  representing  what 
is  possible,  or  probable,  or  necessary  in  the  order  of  the  other ; 
and  the  mere  comparison  of  our  sensations  brings  with  it  the 
recognition  of  contingent  and  necessary  truths — the  axioms  of 
morality,  mathematics,  and  logic,  the  laws  of  Matter  and  Motion, 
the  fundamental  postulate  of  the  Persistence  of  Force. 

What  is  our  warrant  for  the  inferences  thus  drawn  from  our 
sensations  and  the  order  observed  among  them  ?  All  the  ques- 
tions of  philosophy  are  summed  up  in  the  demand  for  this  war- 
rant What  right  have  we  to  aflBrm,  on  the  strength  of  our 
conscious  experience,  that  there  is  an  external  universe?  or, 
granting  the  external  universe,  what  right  to  affirm  beyond  the 
range  of  our  experience  of  it  the  existence  of  necessary  universal 
laws? 

Mr.  Mill  replies,  and  insists  that  Mr.  Spencer  ought  to  reply, 
that  we  have  no  warrant  at  all  except  the  experience  itself.  I 
never  saw,  for  example,  two  bodies  occupying  the  same  space 
It  the  same  time,  and  I  have  good  reason  for  thinking  that  no 
other  man  ever  saw  them.  If  such  a  thing  had  ever  happened 
it  ought  to  have  been  observed  by  this  time ;  it  has  not  been 
observed,  therefore  the  presumption  is  that  it  has  never  hap- 
pened, and  therefore  our  only  wise  course  is  to  act  as  if  it 
never  could  happen.  Yet  I  do  not  certainly  know.  Perhaps 
in  some  outlying  portion  of  the  universe,  or  in  some  remote 
ige,  two  bodies  sometimes,  or  often,  or  always,  do  occupy  the 
8&me  space  at  the  same  time.  What  I  call  a  Law  of  Nature  is 
not  an  absolute  necessity — a  thing  which  cannot  but  be,  but 
only  an  order  of  occurrence  which  has  been  uniformly  main- 
Wned  within  my  experienca  In  that  transcendental  region, 
for  what  I  know,  cruelty  is  beautiful,  fire  freezes,  the  triangles 

^  all  multilateral,  things  equal  to  the  same  thing  are  very 

unequal  to  each  other,  motion  is  discontinuous,  matter  destruc- 
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table,  and  force  intermittent.     In  a  word,  I  am  not  authorized 
to  say  that  there  are  any  necessary  truths,  but  only  regularly 
or  irregularly  recurring  phenomena.     All  I  know  of  things  I 
have  learned  from  experience,  and  experience,  which  has  much 
to  say  of  their  order,  is  silent  as  to  their  necessities.     This  may 
do  very  well  for  Mr.  Mill,  but  of  course  it  will  not  answer  at 
all  for  Mr.  Spencer,  for  if  the  intuitions  of  the  mind  are  not 
absolutely  known  to  be  true,  that  is,  as  correspondent  with  the 
facts,  then  Evolution  is  not  known  to  be  true.    If  Motion  is  not 
continuous.  Matter  indestructible,  and  Force  persistent  every- 
where and  forever,  and  if  it  is  not  impossible  that  they  should  be 
otherwise,  then  nothing  is  explained,  and  our  theory  of  the  Uni- 
verse collapses.    As  Mr.  Spencer,  therefore,  has  maintained  our 
intuitive  certitude  of  an  objective  universe  against  the  Idealists, 
so  he  maintains  our  intuitive  certitude  of  the  necessary  uniform- 
ity of  causation  against  the  Empiricists.    In  both  cases — that  is, 
for  the  use  throughout  his  philosophy  of  the  entire  body  of  d 
priori  truths — he  offers  the  same  justification.     "  There  is,"  he 
says,  "  a  *  universal  postulate '  which  guarantees  the  truthfulness 
of  all  our  intuitions.*  This  postulate  may  be  best  described  in  Mr. 
Spencer's  own  words :  "To  ascertain  whether  along  with  a  ce^ 
tain  subject  a  certain  predicate  invariably  exists,  we  have  no 
other  way  than  to  seek  for  a  case  in  which  the  subject  exists 
without  it ;"   in  other  words,  we  try  "  to  conceive  the  negation 
of  the  proposition,    .   .    .    and  our  failure  to  conceive  the  negation 
is  the  discovery  that  along  with  the  subject  there  invariably 
exists  the  predicate.     Hence  the  inconceivableness  of  its  nega- 
tion is  that  which  shows  a  cognition  to  possess  the  highest 
rank — is  the  criterion  by  which  its  unsurpassable  validity  is 
known."    Put  into  concrete  form,  the  statement  amounts  to  this  : 
We  know  that  there  is  an  external  universe,  not  becai^  we 
perceive  it  or  remember  it,  but  because  the  negation  of  the 
universe,  or  a  no-universe,  is  inconceivable ;    w^  know  that  a 
straight  line  is  the  shortest  distance  between  two  points,  not 
because  we  see  that  it  is,  but  because  the  negation  is  incon- 
ceivable ;  we  know  that  trilaterals  are  triangular  because  it  is 
inconceivable  that  they  should  be  polygonal ;   we  know  that 
force  persists  because  it  is  inconceivable  that  it  should  begin  or 
cease  to  be ;    in  general,  we  know  that  Evolution  is  the  law  of 
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all  changes,  not  because  it  must  be  so,  but  because  the  negation 
is  inconceivable.  Mr.  Spencer  is  so  convinced  of  the  sufficiency 
of  this  universal  postulate  that  he  offers  it  as  a  reconciliation 
between  the  Empiricist  and  the  Intuitionist.  The  pacification 
of  all  philosophic  feuds  is  proposed  on  the  broad  ground,  not 
that  the  proposition  expressing  an  intuition  is  true,  but  that 
the  negation  of  the  proposition  is  inconceivable. 

At  first  sight  it  would  seem  that  this  conciliatory  postulate 
proves  quite  too  much.     We  accept  a  given  proposition  as  cer- 
tainly true  because  we  are  obliged  to  reject  the  proposition  ex- 
pressing its  negation ;  and  we  are  obliged  to  reject  the  negation 
because  it  is  inconceivable.     If  inconceivableness  compels  the 
rejection  of  a  negative  proposition,  it  must  also  compel  the  rejec- 
tion of  any  other  expressing  an  inconceivable  relation.      Thus, 
the  proposition  **  space  is  infinite,"  expressing  an  inconceivable 
relation,  must  be  rejected.     But  to  reject  it  is  to  accept  the 
alternative  proposition  that  "  space  is  finite,'*  this,  indeed,  being 
the  afiSrmatire  proposition  of  which  the  other  is  the  inconceiva- 
ble negation.     That  space  is  finite,  therefore,  is  a  cognition  of 
"unsurpassable  validity."     But — any  limitation  of  space  is  as 
inconceivable  as  no  limitation.     So  of  the  finite  or  infinite 
duration  of  time,  the  finite  or  infinite  divisibility  of  matter,  or 
any  other  of  such  antinomies  of  thought     The  implication  in 
all  these  cases  is  that  there  are  two  inconceivable  things,  one  of 
which  must  be  true,  so  that  the  universal  postulate  is  good  for 
nothing.     This  application  of  the  Law  of  Excluded  Middle,  as 
it  is  called,  Mr.  Spencer  dismisses  in  two  pages  with  some  con- 
tempt, on  the  ground  that  it  involves  an  excursion  beyond  the 
range  of  the  phenomenal  into  the  domain  of  the  Unknowable, 
where  philosophy  has  no  concern.     Any  propositions  we  form 
Inspecting  noumena  are  words  without  ideas  belonging  to  them, 
and  our  conclusions  are  merely  verbal.     **  That  Space  must  be 
finite  or  infinite  are  alternates  of  which  we  are  not  obliged  to 
regard  one  as  necessary,  seeing  we  have  no  states  of  conscious- 
ness answering  to  either  of  these  words  as  applied  to  the  totality 
of  Space,  and  therefore  no  exclusion  of  antagonist  states  by  one 
another."    It  is  to  be  inferred,  then,  that  this  excursion  beyond 
the  phenomenal  is  one  upon  which  Mr.  Spencer  has  never  ven- 
^led.    But  the  Theory  of  Evolution  rests  upon  the  postulates 
vou  XXXIV.  80 
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of  persistent  matter,  motion,  and  force,  that  is,  upon  the  asser- 
tion as  necessarily  true  that  they  have  never  begun  and  will 
never  cease  to  be;  which  involves  the  assertion  of  infinite 
time;  which  is  inconceivable.  Back  of  these  persistences 
again  lies  the  Absolute  Reality,  whose  existence  Mr.  Spencer 
declares  the  most  certain  of  all  truths,  all  other  existences  being 
phenomenal.  But  to  say  of  anything  that  it  is  Absolute  is  to 
say  that  of  all  things  it  is  the  most  inconceivable.  So  of  that 
hyper-personality  and  hyper-consciousness  which  Mr.  Spencer 
substitutes  for  the  theological  attributes  of  the  First  Cause. 
We  may  say  that  no  thinker,  not  excepting  Prof.  Tyndall  be- 
fore the  British  Association,  has  gone  farther  afield  into  the 
wastes  of  the  Unknowable,  or  made  more  surprising  discoveries 
there  than  Mr.  Spencer ;  in  other  words,  no  other  thinker  has 
made  a  more  abundant  use  of  propositions  expressing  incon- 
ceivable relations. 

But  now  what  is  it  that  gives  to  the  universal  postulate  its 
infallible  efficiency  ?     How  have  we  come  into  possession  of  a 
criterion  which  enables  us  to  distinguish  at  once  between  con- 
tingent and  necessary  truths?  for  here  as  elsewhere  the  deriva- 
tion determines  the  character.     As  the  matter  stands,  it  looks 
very  much  as  if  we  had  made  our  own  impotence  the  source  of 
all  certitude  and  the  measure  of  the  Power  manifested  in  the 
universe ;  for  our  inability  to  conceive  is  the  test  by  which  our 
surest  conceptions  are  verified,  while  outwardly  it  marks  the 
limit  beyond  which  Persistent  Force  cannot  act     What  is  this 
noble  infirmity  of  the  mind?     It  is,  Mr.  Spencer  explains, 
merely  an  observed  law  of  mental  action,  a  fixed  order  among 
our  sensations  from  which  they  cannot  be  deflected.     When  I 
affirm  that  two  bodies  must  occupy  two  spaces  in  the  same 
time,  it  is  simply  because  the  states  of  consciousness  answering 
to  the  two  bodies  refuse  to  cohere  in  the  relation  answering  to 
simultaneous  occupancy  of  the  same  space.     So  of  the  n^ation 
of  any  other  necessary  truth ;  the  internal  relations  answering 
to  the  alleged  external  relations  cannot  be  coaxed  or  forced 
out  of  consciousnesa     If  now  we  inquire  the  cause  of  this  re- 
sistance and  persistence  of  our  sensations,  we  find  it  in  the 
structure  of  the  nervous  centres.     The  relations  among  changes 
in  consciousness  are  determined  by  the  organization  of  the 
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brain,  which  we  know  has  been  determined  by  the  course 
of  Evolution.     We  inherit  at  birth  a  nervous  system  which 
has  been  slowly  built  up  by  successive  redistributions  of  its 
constituent  particles  into  definite  adjustment  to  relations  among 
external  things,  and  to  establish  relations  in  thought  reversing 
or  contradicting  relations  in  fact  involves  nothing  less  than 
disintegration  of  the  brain.     From  the  first  living  forms  down 
the  line  of  successive  generations  the  universe  has  gone  on 
moulding  the  brain  into  conformity  with  itself,  and  it  is  as 
possible  for  the  earth  to  roll  backward  on  its  axis  as  for  con- 
sciousness to  conceive  the  negation  of  an  invariable  objective 
relation.     We  must  believe  that  two  bodies  occupy  two  spaces 
in  the  same  time  because  we  cannot  conceive  the  contrary; 
iwe  cannot  conceive  the  contrary  because  we  cannot  undo  the 
a.<ijustment  of  the  nervous  centres  to  the  outer  universe. 

The  value  of  the  universal  postulate,  then,  is  due  to  the  fact 
"t-tat  it  represents  the  inherited  result  of  all  ancestral  experi- 
ences.   To  the  direct  disclosures  of  the  Senses  and  the  Intellect 
oonscioQsness  adds  a  fund  of  necessary  truths  derived  from  the 
p>re-established  structure  of  the  brain — that  is,  from  the  registered 
x*«sults  of  Sentiency  and  Intelligence  in  our  progenitors  back  to 
tfce  primordial  forms.     This  is  an  immense  addition,  no  doubt, 
5^Tid  it  explains  at  once  the  superiority  of  Mr.  Spencer's  system 
to  the  cruder  forms  of  empiricism  which  it  is  fast  supplanting. 
^is  base  line  is  as  much  longer  than  theirs  as  the  experience 
of  the  race  exceeds  that  of  the  individual ;  and  it  is  not  sur- 
prising that  he  should   have  come  upon  the  battle  field  to 
tHediate  between  the  contending  hosts.     It  is  really  one  of  the 
iiiost  notable  events,  and  Mr.  Spencer  one  of  the  most  pictur- 
esque and  aflfecting  figures  in  the  history  of  Philosophy  ;  for 
the  Theory  of  Evolution  is  the  draft  of  a  treaty  of  perpetual 
alliance  and  peace,  not  only  between  the  Empiricist  and  the 
Intuitionist,  but  between  Science  and  Religion.   Yet  after  all,  to 
vary  our  figure,  it  is  certain  that  this  gift-bearing  Greek  would 
bring  into  the  very  citadel  of  Ilium  the  most  formidable  of  her 
foes.   Mr.  Spencer  ofiers  to  make  over  the  whole  body  of  a  priori 
truths,  revised  and  enlarged,  and  to  found  all  philosophy  upon 
tbem.    But  in  what  sense  are  they  d  priori f    As  underived 
and  self-authenticated  intuitions  of  the  mind?    Not  at  all; 
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they  are  derivations  from  experience,  only  the  experience  is 
much  vaster  than  it  was  supposed  to  be.  The  truths  are 
d  priori  to  the  individual  but  d  posteriori  to  the  race ;  each  of 
us  is  obliged  to  believe  what  his  forefathers  have  learned  of  the 
relation  of  things.  That  some  of  them  have  been  unvarying, 
so  far,  he  knows,  but  that  any  of  them  are  necessary  he  does 
not  know.  Our  warrant  for  claiming  a  knowledge  of  being 
beyond  the  range  of  experience  is  precisely  what  it  was  before 
the  discovery  of  the  universal  postulate,  the  experience  itself ; 
and  all  the  old  questions  come  trooping  back  as  clamorous  as 
ever.  What  right  have  we  to  say  that  Force  persists  and  that 
Evolution  is  the  law  of  all  being  forever?  of  the  unknowable 
Absolute  that  we  know  it  exists  ? 

Here,  indeed,  we  reach  that  sweeping  petitio  principii  which 
includes  all  the  others  noted  hitherto,  and  which  sums  up  Mr. 
Spencer's  philosophy  from  the  provisional  assumption  of  the 
indispensable  postulates  of  thought  at  the  b^inning  of  the 
First  Principles^  to  the  assignment  of  an  infeUible  criterion, 
or  Universal  Postulate,  which  closes  the  Principles  of  Psychol- 
ogy ;  a  circular  argument  whose  diameter  is  so  vast  that  the 
inexorable  curve  of  the  circumference,  its  fatal  return  into 
itself,  is  imperceptible  at  any  one  point.  By  the  organization 
of  our  consciousness  we  affirm,  and  must  affirm,  the  present 
existence  of  an  objective  universe ;  its  necessary  evolution  out 
of  preceding  forms  according  to  the  Ijjiws  of  Matter  and 
Motion ;  the  laws  of  Matter  and  Motion  as  determined  by  Per- 
sistent Force.  Eetuming  from  persistent  force  we  must  affirm 
the  Indestructibility  of  Matter  and  the  Continuity  of  Motion ; 
their  concurrent  redistribution  through  all  time ;  and,  finally, 
the  necessary  evolution  of  Consciousness  out  of  them.  First 
we  assume  the  necessities  of  Consciousness  in  explaining  the 
Universe ;  then  the  necessities  of  the  Universe  in  explaining 
Consciousness ;  or,  shortening  the  diameter  so  as  to  bring  the 
extreme  terms  together,  we  say  that  because  Consciousness  is 
thus  constituted  we  know  that  Force  persists ;  because  Force 
persists,  we  know  that  Consciousness  is  thus  constituted. 
Against  this  double  petitio  principii  it  is  submitted  that  one  or 
other  of  the  alternative  propositions  with  which  we  began  has 
been  made  good ;  either,  a  consciousness  so  derived  and  con- 
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stituted  cannot  know  with  certainty  anything  beyond  itself; 
or,  if  consciousness  certainly  knows  anything  beyond  itself,  it 
cannot  have  been  so  derived  and  constituted. 

The  truth  is  that  our  knowledge  is  founded  not  upon  im- 
pc^tence  but  upon  power.     Consciousness  comes  into  its  cogni- 
tions through  the  direct  use  of  its  faculties ;  not  through  the 
roundabout  application  of  any  criterion,  however  sure,  or  any 
postulate,  however  universal.      We  know  that  the  universe 
exists  because  we  see  it,  and  hear  it,  and  feel  it,  and  remember 
it ;  we  know  that  much  of  the  order  of  its  co-existences  and 
sequences  is  invariable  because  we  know  that  it  must  be  so ; 
and  it  is  precisely  because  it  must  be  so  that  negations  are 
inconceivabla     The  warrant  for  all  these  truths  is  the  simple 
fact  that  consciousness  affirms  them,  and  consciousness  affirms 
them  because  it  knows  them  to  be  truth.     With  these  self- 
authenticated  dicta  of  the  mind,  all  reasoning  must  begin,  and 
npon  them  any  explanation  of  things,  scientific  or  philosophi- 
cal, must  be  founded.     The  indispensable  first  step  towards  a 
coherent  and  sufficient  theory  of  the  outer  universe  is  to  with- 
draw consciousness  from  the  theorv,  for  to  include  it  is  to 
impeach  the  character  of  the  sole  witness  we  have ;  to  leave  the 
fabric  of  our  conclusions  in  the  air,  a  superstructure  without  a 
foundation. 

We  began  our  examination  of  Mr.  Spencer*s  Theory  of 
Evolution  by  noting  what  seem  to  be  the  salient  points  of 
contrast  between  the  earlier,  or  intuitional,  and  the  recent,  or 
empirical,  systems  of  thought  Down  to  a  period  not  very 
remote  the  mind  of  man  was  preoccupied  with  the  essential 
nature,  the  efficient  and  final  causes  of  phenomena ;  that  pre- 
occupation failing,  there  remained  for  study  the  phenomena 
themselves,  which  necessarily  and  rightfully  became  the  sub- 
ject-matter of  succeeding  speculation.  Our  whole  conclusion 
here  is  that  the  Theory  of  Evolution,  which  we  have  examined, 
or  any  other  of  like  kind,  is  not  that  philosophy  of  phenomena 
which  is  the  legitimate  and  final  successor  of  antecedent  phil- 
osophies. In  the  first  place,  it  omits  the  phenomena  no  less 
^  they,  since  it  leaves  the  only  forms  in  which  they  appear 
to  Q8  uninterpreted ;  in  the  second  place,  its  universal  syntheses 
^  quite  as  contradictory  and  incoherent  as  their  ideal  abstrac- 
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tions ;  in  the  third  place,  it  invalidates  such  explanations 
does  give  by  impeaching  the  trustworthiness  of  consciou 
itself  upon  which  all  knowledge  depends.  We  may  infei 
the  final  philosophy  of  the  future  must  be  some  eclectic 
tem  which  combines  the  recognition  of  the  Absolute  Re 
characterizing  the  past,  with  the  recognition  of  Phenoi 
characterizing  the  present ;  the  whole  founded  upon  the 
of  the  authentic  utterances  of  consciousness  as  they  stand 
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Arocle  IIL— the  person  OF   CHRIST. 

The  subject  of  the  person  of  Christ  has  enlisted  the  attention, 
and  eng^ed  the  profouudest  thought,  of  the  wisest  and  best 
men  in  the  Christian  Church  in  every  age,  since  the  days  of  the 
Apostles.  It  has  been  regarded  as  the  great  mystery  of  Chris- 
tianity, and  more  difficult  of  apprehension,  in  some  of  its 
SLspects,  than  even  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  itself.  One  of 
tihe  last  desires  expressed  by  the  dying  Melancthon  was,  that  he 
might  in  eternity  understand  this  subject  as  he  had  never  done 
OB  earth.  In  his  last  hours  he  thus  addressed  himself,  "  Thou 
shalt  enter  into  light  I  Thou  shalt  see  God !  Thou  shalt  learn 
of  what  kind  is  the  union  of  the  two  natures  in  Christ." 

The  following  facts  are  almost  universally  admitted  by  Trini- 
tarians, viz:  that  Christ  had  an  existence  as  the  divine  Word, 
the  second  person  of  the  Trinity,   before  His  birth  into  this 
^^orld  ;  and  that  after  His  birth  He  appeared  as  a  man,  and,  sin 
excepted,  had  all  the  experiences  of  a  man,  so  that  He  may  be 
properly  designated  as  the  God-man.     While  these  facts  are 
^erjr  generally  admitted,  different  theories  for  explaining  and 
tiarmonizing  them  have  been  adopted.     The  theory  most  com- 
monly held  is  as  follows :  that  the  Divine  Second  Person,  in  be- 
coming incarnate,  took  into  personal  union  with  Himself  a  true 
^KKly  and  a  reasonable  soul ;  that  this  created  human  soul  or 
Ouman  nature  had  all  the  attributes  of  a  perfect  humanity,  but 
^38  impersonal ;  that  Christ  had  but  one  personality,  which 
^as  divine  and  eternal,  and  that  this  personality  held  and  acted 
the  two  natures,  the  divine  and  the  human ;  that  these  two 
^latures,  however,  were  not  commingled,  but  remained  entire 
and  distinct,  each  possessing  and  exercising  the  qualities  and 
attributes  peculiar  to  itsell 

"  Whatever  is  true  of  either  nature,  in  Christ,  may  be  predi- 
cated," it  is  claimed,  "  of  His  person."  Thus  we  may,  with  equal 
^^th,  affirm  that  Christ  was  conscious  of  knowing  all  things 
and  of  growing  in  wisdom,  of  infinite  blessedness  and  human 
sorrow,  of  divine  omnipotence  and  human  weakness;   in  a 
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word,  that  He  was  in  the  conscious  exercise  of  all  the  attri- 
butes of  divinity,  and,  at  the  same  time,  was  subject,  like  other 
men,  to  all  the  conscious  experiences  of  humanity.  This  theory 
maintains  that  the  created  human  soul  or  human  nature  in 
Christ  was  possessed  of  intelligence  and  will ;  that  it  formed 
judgments,  increased  in  knowledge,  rejoiced  and  grieved,  and 
yet,  that  in  Christ  there  was  but  one  ego^  but  one  personality, 
that  of  the  eternal  Word,  possessing  and  exercising  all  divine 
attributes,  the  same  as  before  incarnation.  That  this  theory 
has  its  difficulties,  and  difficulties  so  great  as  to  render  it  well- 
nigh  inconceivable  by  the  human  mind,  is  admitted  by  some  of 
its  ablest  defenders.  Says  Prof.  Tayler  Lewis,  in  an  able 
Article  upon  a  kindred  topic  in  the  Biblical  Eepository :  "  The 
doctrine  of  the  God-man,  of  the  Divine,  not  simply  superadded 
to,  or  in  connection  with,  either  as  a  temporary  or  abiding  in- 
dwelling, but  as  forming  one  person  with  the  human,  yet  re- 
maining Divine, — this  baffles  Beason.  Here  she  utterly  loses 
her  way.  Her  highest  light  is  but  thick  darknesa"  '*  This 
mystery  of  the  two  natures  in  one  person  is  not  escaped  even  by 
those  who  reject  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity."  "On  the  lowest 
hypothesis  of  pre-existency,  we  have  the  real  difficulty  for  the 
reason,  although  it  may  not  be  of  so  startling  a  kind  as  is  pre- 
sented by  the  doctrine  of  the  absolute  Godhead.  We  have 
still  that  most  mysterious  fact  at  which  reason  staggers — a  prior 
and  a  posterior  existence  forming  one  personality." 

In  this  discussion  it  is  of  the  first  importance  to  regard 
strictly  the  distinction  between  a  nature  and  a  person,  "  a  dis- 
tinction which  is  of  as  great  consequence,"  says  Professor  Shedd, 
'*  in  Christology  as  in  Trinitarianism."  It  is  difficult  here  to  give 
exact  definitions,  but  not  difficult  to  understand  the  distinction. 
By  nature,  in  this  connection,  is  meant,  not  the  unknown  sub- 
stance or  essence  on  which  properties  depend ;  but  rather,  the 
properties  themselves,  those  essential  qualities  or  attributes  of 
a  thing  which  constitute  it  what  it  is.  By  a  mental  nature  is 
meant  the  faculties,  attributes,  or  capabilities  of  the  mind. 
Thus,  there  is  the  capacity  for  thought,  for  feeling,  and  volition. 
A  nature^  however,  never  thinks,  nor  feels,  nor  wills,  but  a  joer- 
8on,  It  can  be  conscious  of  nothing,  it  can  experience  nothing, 
for  all  conscious  experience  is  by  a  person.     Attributes  pertain 
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to  the  nature,  but  the  conscious  exercise  of  attributes  or  facul- 
ties is  by  the  personality.  Perhaps  no  clearer  definition  of  per- 
sonality can  be  found  than  that  given  by  Professor  Lewis,  in 
the  Article  already  referred  to.  '*  Whatever  can  say  of  itself,  I, 
and  to  which  can  be  addressed  the  word  Thou^  and  of  which 
can  be  said,  He  or  Him — Oiat  is  a  person.'' 

It  is  universally  admitted  that  Christ  had  a  genuinely  human 
self-consciousness.     He,  as  truly  as  other  men,  could  say,  "I 
am  weak  and  dependent ;  I  sorrow;  I  increase  in  knowledge." 
How  satisfactorily  to  account  for  Christ's  ge^iumely  human  ex- 
penences,  consistently  with  the  recognized  fact  that  in  Him  there 
was  but  one  personality,  and  that  divine  and  eternal,    is  the 
problem  before  us.     The  advocates  of  the  common  theory  are 
compelled  to  take  one  of  two  positions ;  either,  that  Christ's  im- 
personal humanity  was  self-conscious  and  had  human  experi- 
ences; or,  that  His  divine  person  had,  at  the  same  time,  ex- 
periences both  human  and  divina     No  middle  ground  is,  for 
ihem^  possible.     Many,  therefore,  boldly  assume  that  "  in  Christ 
there  were  two  self-con s<3ious  intelligences,  two  self-determined 
free-agents,  constituting  one  person ;''   but  they  attempt  no 
philosophical  explanation   of  the  fact     Thus  to   endow   the 
human  nature  of  Christ  with  conscious  intelligence  and  will ; 
to  insist  that  it  thought,  reasoned,  formed  judgments;   in  a 
word,  had   all   the   conscious    experiences   common    to    our 
humanity  (sin  excepted),  and  yet  insist,  in  the  same  breath, 
that  this  human  nature  was  destitute  of  all  proper  personality, 
is  to  obliterate  all  distinction  between  a  nature  and  a  person. 
To  accord  to  the  human  nature  or  human  soul  of  Christ  self- 
consciousness,  is  to  accord  to  it  a  true  subsistence  or  personality. 
The  one  necessarily  implies  the  other,  and  there  is  no  escape 
from  the  conclusion  that  in  Christ  there  were  two  personalities, 
one  human  and  the  other  divine.      This  is  denied,  but  the 
denial  is  illogical  and  cannot  be  sustained  by  any  process  of 
sound  reasoning.     Other  prominent  advocates  prefer  to  take 
the  second   position  named  above.      Admitting  the  force  of 
these  objections,  they  take  the  ground  that  the  one  divine  and 
eternal  person  in  Christ,  in  the  full  possession  and  conscious 
exercise  of  all  divine  attributes,  received,  also,  into  His  divine 
consciousness  all  the  operations  and  movements  of  His  human 
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nature.     In  His  single  personality  met  all  divine  and  human 
experiencea 

We  fail,  however,  to  see  how  this  mode  of  reasoning  helps 
the  matter.  To  affirm  of  the  person  Christ  Jesus  that  He  was, 
at  the  same  moment,  conscious  of  omniscience  and  of  growth 
in  wisdom,  of  infinite  blessedness  and  of  sorrow,  of  omnipotence 
and  of  weakness,  is  to  affirm  positive  contradictiona  Such 
contradictory  experiences  are  absolutely  exclusive  of  each 
other,  and  cannot,  by  any  possibility,  co-exist  in  the  same 
person.  The  attempt  is  made,  however,  to  harmonize  these 
contradictory  experiences  by  the  assertion,  that  Christ's  single 
personality  existed  and  operated  in  two  different  spheres.  Lid- 
don,  in  his  Bampton  lectures  before  the  University  of  Oxford, 
uses  this  language :  "  If,  as  He  knelt  in  Gethsemane,  He  was 
in  one  sphere  of  existence  all-blessed,  and  in  another  '  sore 
amazed,  very  heavy,  sorrowful  even  unto  death,'  might  he  not, 
with  equal  truth,  be  in  the  one  omniscient,  and  in  the  other 
subject  to  limitations  of  knowledge?  The  difficulty  is  com- 
mon to  all  the  contrasts  of  the  Divine  Incarnation."  "His 
single  personality  has  two  spheres  of  existence ;  in  the  one,  it 
is  all-blessed,  undying,  and  omniscient;  in  the  other,  it  meets 
with  pain  of  mind  and  body,  with  actual  death,  and  with  a 
corresponding  liability  to  a  limitation  of  knowledga" 

This  extract  shows  to  what  desperate  straits  the  defenders 
of  the  theory  on  this  last  ground  are  driven.  "  Unity  is  a 
condition  of  personality.*'  Personality  is  simple  and  indivis- 
able,  and  *'  unity  of  consciousness  is  involved  in  unity  of  per- 
son." To  ascribe  to  one  and  the  same  person  both  a  divine 
and  a  human  self-consciousness  is  most  effectually  to  destroy 
this  unity.  Two  spheres  of  self-conscious  activity  for  one  and 
the  same  person,  is  an  idea  impossible  of  conception.  Accord- 
ing to  this  mode  of  reasoning,  we  have  in  Jesus  a  divine  I  and 
a  human  I,  and  these  two  I's  constituting  but  one  I— one  per- 
sonality, which  is  a  contradiction  in  terms. 

The  attempt  thus  to  crowd,  at  the  same  time,  all  human  and 
divine  experiences,  mutually  exclusive  as  many  of  them  are, 
into  the  same  personality,  is  utterly  futila  The  defenders  of 
the  common  theory,  we  repeat,  are  thus  driven  to  one  of  these 
two  positions ;  they  must  either  ascribe  to  the  impersonal  human- 
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ity  or  human  soul  of  Christ  what  belongs  and  can  belong  only 
to  a  person,  or  they  must  ascribe  to  His  incarnate  personality 
contemporaneous  and  contradictory  experiences. 

Those  occupying  the  first  position  fail  to  make  the  proper 
and  necessary  distinction  between  a  nature  and  a  person. 
They  give  to  us  in  Christ  a  created  human  soul,  which  prays, 
agonizes,  suffers,  and  dies;  and,  for  aught  that  we  can  see, 
nothing  is  really  left  us  but  a  simply  human  sacrifice  for 
fiin.  Those  occupying  the  second  position  do,  indeed,  preserve 
the  proper  distinction  between  a  nature  and  a  person,  but,  in 
preserving  it,  they,  in  turn,  impose  impossible  conditions  upon 
Christ  8  personality,  and  eflfectually  destroy  its  unity. 

Pressed  by  these  difficulties,  many  able  thinkers  in  Germany, 
and  a  few  in  this  country,  adopt  a  theory  which,  they  think, 
harmonizes  more  satisfactorily  the  admitted  facts.  According 
to  this  theory,  the  Divine  Second  Person  in  the  Godhead  became 
incarnate  by  uniting  to  Himself  a  human  body,  but  not  a 
created  human  souL  In  this  body  we  include,  of  course,  the 
mysterious  principle  of  life  with  all  its  vital  forces.  There  was 
in  Christ  but  one  mental  principle^  uncreated  and  eternal.  The 
Divine  Second  Person,  in  becoming  incarnate,  subjected  Him- 
self, truly  and  literally,  to  human  limitations  and  conditions. 
The  distinction  between  a  nature  and  a  person,  so  important  in 
Christology,  is  in  this  theory  strictly  preserved.  Although  it 
insists  that  the  Divine  person  in  Christ  was  thus  subjected  to 
human  limitations,  it  as  rigidly  insists  that  the  divine  nature  of 
Christ,  which  was  identically  the  same  with  that  of  the  Father 
and  the  Holy  Ghost,  was  not  thus  subjected.  So  far  as  the 
divine  nature  was  concerned,  God  did  not  become  man,  but  the 
Divine  Second  Person  in  Christ  did  become  a  human  person. 

Dr.  Hodge,  in  his  published  theology,  clearly  recognizes  this 
distinction  between  nature  and  person.  In  vol.  H,  p.  895,  he 
says :  "  Although  the  divine  nature  is  immutable  and  impassi- 
ble, and  therefore,  neither  the  obedience  nor  the  suffering  of 
Christ  was  the  obedience  or  suffering  of  the  divine  nature,  yet 
they  were  none  the  less  the  obedience  and  suffering  of  a  Divine 
Person." 

Now  obedience  and  suffering  necessarily  imply  limitation. 
If  the  Divine  Word,  in  becoming  incarnate,  was  to  this  extent 
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subjected  to  the  conditions  of  humanity,  we  surely  need  have 
no  hesitation  in  concluding  that  He  was  subjected  to  all  its 
conditions. 

The  Scriptures  declare  that  **  He  made  Himself  of  no  reputa- 
tion/* or,  as  in  the  original,  "  He  emptied  Himself,"  There  is  a 
direct  reference  here,  not  to  His  nature,  but  to  His  person.  By 
this  expression  is  meant,  not  that  He  laid  aside  the  actual  pos- 
session of  any  divine  attribute,  but  that  He  emptied  His  divine 
consciousness  of  divine  experiences,  bringing  it  down  to  the 
level  of  the  human.  Now,  consciotisness  is  not  a  faculty  of  the 
mind,  but  the  light,  so  to  speak,  in  which  the  mind  sees  the 
workings  of  its  faculties;  or,  in  other  words,  the  field  in  which 
appears  to  itself  its  own  movements  and  operations. 

In  reducing,  therefore,  the  consciousness  of  the  Divine  Word 
to  the  human  level,  we  touch  not  a  single  attribute  or  faculty 
belonging  to  Him  as  God — ^the  divine  nature  of  Christ  is  pre- 
served in  all  its  integrity.  But  Christ  had  also  a  perfect  human 
nature.  In  order  to  this,  must  He  have  had  a  created  human 
soul  ?    Let  us  not  too  hastily  conclude  that  this  was  necessary. 

A  few  suggestions  here,  in  regard  to  the  nature  of  the  soul, 
may  serve  to  throw  light  upon  the  subject 

According  to  the  development  theory,  man  is  not  only  physi- 
cally but  mentallv  a  development  from  the  brute  creation,  and 
the  mental  principle  within  him  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  ani- 
mal, with  a  few  higher  faculties,  only,  added.  The  Scriptures, 
on  the  contrary,  represent  this  mental  principle  as  kindred  in 
its  nature  with  the  divine. 

We  hold  that,  in  the  very  nature  of  things,  all  rational  intdli- 
gences  are,  in  the  radical  elements  of  their  mental  nature,  alike. 
We  include  the  Divine  Mind  itself.  Man  was  made,  and  as  for 
that  matter,  angels  too,  in  the  image  of  God.  If  an  angel  should 
become  truly  incarnate,  the  soul  of  the  angel,  developing 
through  a  human  body  and  brain,  would  take  on  those  pecu- 
liarities which  constitute  human  natura  For  example,  the 
radical  element  in  all  souls,  the  capability  for  feeling,  would, 
in  an  angelic  soul  incarnate,  be  exercised  in  the  direction  of  all 
the  bodily  passions.  We  call  them  bodily  passions,  but  they 
are  mental  feelings,  occasioned  by  the  union  of  the  soul  with  a 
fleshly  body.     So  when  we  drop  the  body,  we  drop  those  pecu- 
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liarities  wherein  human  nature  differs  from  angelic  nature,  and 
"we  become  like  unto  the  angels."  In  like  manner,  the  Son  of 
Gfod  took  upon  Him  our  nature.  By  becoming  truly  incarnate^ 
He  acquired  those  peculiarities  which  constitute  a  true  humanity. 
The  Divine  Mind  or  nature  operated  but  humanly  during  the 
incarnation,  through  its  Second  Person,  in  the  self-conscious- 
ness of  Christ,  whilst  the  Divine  Mind  operated  divinely  at  the 
same  time,  through  its  First  and  Third  Persons,  in  the  self- 
consciousness  of  the  Father  and  the  Holy  Ghost  In  other 
words,  the  incarnation  affected,  not  the  Divine  nature  itself, 
but  only  the  manifestations  of  the  Divine  nature  in  one  of  the 
persons  of  the  Godhead.  These  manifestations,  coming  through 
a  human  organism,  took  on  a  humxin  type,  became  truly  human, 
—just  like  the  manifestations  of  a  created  human  soul  (sin  ex- 
cepted). The  intelligence,  the  love,  the  sympathy  of  Christ, 
although  truly  human,  were  nevertheless,  not  the  intelligence, 
the  love,  the  sympathy  of  a  created  human  soul  within  Him, 
but  of  the  divine  and  eternal  Second  Person  of  the  Godhead. 

"The  Word  was  made  flesh" — became  man — by  which  is 
meant,  not  that  He  became  a  created  human  soul,  for,  this  would 
be  to  lose  His  personal  identity ;  but  that  the  divine  Second 
Person  took  upon  Him  all  the  conscious  experiences  of  a  per- 
fect humanity.  The  thoughts,  feelings  and  actions  of  the  man 
Christ  Jesus,  genuinely  human  as  they  were,  yet  were,  truly 
and  literally,  the  thoughts,  feelings,  and  actions  of  the  Second 
Person  in  the  Trinity.  According  to  this  theory  of  Christ's 
person,  He  did  not,  during  the  incarnation,  consciously  exercise 
divine  attributes.  Take,  for  example,  the  attribute  of  omnipo- 
tence. The  miracles  of  Christ  were  wrought  by  the  omnipotence 
of  the  divine  natura  There  is  but  one  divine  nature  common 
to  the  three  persons  of  the  Trinity.  We  may,  therefore,  say 
that  Christ  wrought  miracles  by  the  omnipotence  of  His  own 
divine  nature,  but  the  efficient  will  which  called  it  into  opera- 
tion was  that  of  the  First  and  Third  Persons,  and  never  that  of 
the  Second  Person  of  the  Godhead. 

So  we  may  say  that  Christ  was  possessed  of  infinite  knowl- 
edge, but  this  infinite  knowledge  did  not  appear  in  His  incar- 
nate consciousnesa  He  acquired  knowledge  and  grew  in  wis- 
dom like  other  men,  but  back  of  His  immediate  consciousness  lay, 
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in  His  divine  nature,  an  infinite  store-house  of  knowledge. 
From  out  of  this  infinite  store-house  the  Holy  Ghost  brought 
into  His  incarnate  consciousness  all  the  knowledge  it  was 
necessary  for  Him  to  use  in  His  mediatorial  work.  A  few 
analogous  facts  will  aid  us  in  gaining  a  conception  of  this 
point  The  Saviour  promised  to  His  apostles  the  Holy  Spirit, 
who  should,  in  like  manner,  bring  all  things  to  their  remem- 
brance, whatsoever  He  had  said  unto  them.  They  had  the 
knowledge  of  these  things  stored  away  in  their  mental  natures, 
but  needed  the  Holy  Ghost  to  bring  it  up  again  into  their  con- 
sciousnesa  Cases  have  occurred  of  persons  falling  into  a  deep 
trance,  who,  upon  coming  out  of  it,  have  found  all  their  knowl- 
edge of  letters  gone  from  them,  and  who  were  obliged  to  learn 
over  again  their  A,  B,  C^a  That  they  still  possessed  this 
knowledge  stored  away  in  their  mental  natures,  was  proved  by 
the  fact  that  it  all  came  back  to  them  again  after  a  season. 

All  are  familiar  with  the  fact  that  men  of  the  greatest  intel- 
lect and  most  profound  knowledge,  frequently,  in  extreme  old 
age,  pass  into  a  state  of  second  childhood.  None  but  a  mate- 
rialist would  claim  that  there  was  here  any  positive  destrucium 
of  mmd^  or  any  actual  loss  of  knowledge  The  mind  itself  re 
mains  the  same,  but  through  physical  changes  in  the  brain,  its 
powers  are  rendered  useless.  All  the  knowledge  ever  possessed 
is  still  retained  in  the  mental  nature,  but  does  not  appear  in  the 
consciousness.  It  is  not  the  m^ind,  but  its  manifestations — not 
the  mental  nature,  but  the  personality — which  has  undeigone  a 
change.  Could  the  spirit  of  a  Sir  Isaac  Newton  or  a  Humboldt 
be  brought  back  to  earth  and  made  to  occupy  an  infant  body 
and  brain,  it  would,  unquestionably,  develop  as  an  infant, 
manifesting  only  infantile  powers.  Thus  sensitive  is  the  soul  in 
its  personality  to  changes  of  condition.  The  higher  and  more 
delicate  the  mental  organization,  the  more  sensitive  is  it  to  these 
changes,  and  the  more  readily  responsive  to  those  mysterious 
and  wonderful  laws  which  regulate  the  union  of  soul  and  body. 

These  are  but  feeble  illustrations  of  the  point  under  consid- 
eration, yet  they  serve  to  throw  light  upon  this  most  difficult 
subject  In  all  our  reasonings,  great  care  must  be  taken  lest  we 
separate  too  much  Christ's  divine  person  from  the  other  persons 
of  the  Trinity.     In  His  mortal  body,  although  not  confined  to 
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it,  dwelt,  nevertheless,  the  fullness  of  the  Godhead.  The  entire 
Deity  was  there,  yet  subjected  to  the  law  of  incarnation  as  to 
only  one  of  Its  persons. 

If  the  Incarnate  Word  retained  the  conscious  exercise  of  un- 
limited power,  why  are  we  everywhere  in  the  Scriptures  assured 
that  it  was  by  the  Father  and  the  Holy  Ghost  that  His  won- 
derful works  were  performed  ?     Why  pass  outside  of  and  be- 
yond  our  Lord's  immediate  personality    for  the  exercise   of 
power,  when  that  power  was  already  present?     That  this  was 
done,  surely  no  one  can  deny  in  the  face  of  the  plain  testimony 
of  Christ  Himself     This  is  His  language :  "  The  Father  that 
dwelleth  in  me.  He  doeth  the  works."     **If  I  cast  out  devils 
by  the  Spirit  of  God,  then  the  kingdom  of  God  is  come  unto 
you." 

Besides  the  direct  testimony  of  Christ,  given  on  various  occa- 
sions, we  are  plainly  taught  by  the  sacred  writers  that  the  Holy 
Ghost  was  given  Him  without  measure.     It  was  by  the  Holy 
Ghost  that  He  gave  commandments  unto  His  apostles,  per- 
formed all  His  miracles,  and  accomplished  His  entire  media- 
torial work.     In  Him  were  hid — that  is,  in  His  infinite  nature 
— all  the  treasures  of  wisdom  and  knowledge,  an  exhaustless 
J'csource  ;  yet  these  treasures,  in  their  fullness,  could  be  brought 
^rth  and  made  available  only  by  the  Holy  Ghost     It  was  thus 
that  Christ  was  prepared  to  instruct  men  in  regard  to  the  deep 
things  of  God,  as  no  man  or  even  angel  could  do.     This  pro- 
'V)und  knowledge  came  to  Him  iwt  by  revelation^  but  by  the 
jK)wer  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  from  the  depths  of  His  own  infinite 
'^^ature. 

We  need  not  hesitate  to  admit  the  subjection  of  the  Divine 
person  of  our  Lord  to  human  limitations.      Practically,  His 
control  of  the  attributes  of  Deity  was  as  perfect,  for  all  the  pur- 
poses of  His  mediatorial  work,  as  if  He  had  been  immediately 
and  personally  conscious  of  their  exercise.     He  had  but  to  will, 
^d  it  was  done.     The  resources  of  Omnipotence  were  at  His 
command,  yet  really,  in  His  own  personal  experience,  He  knew 
^bat  haman  weakness  and  dependence  meant.     Although  a 
^^  yea,  the  eternal  Son   of  the  Highest,  **yet  learned   He 
obedience  by  the  things  which  He  suflFered.*' 
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It  is  hard  for  us  to  come  to  the  conclusion,  that  an  eternal 
Person  could  thus  humble  Himself  to  the  condition  of  a  crea- 
ture ;  and  we  make  it  still  harder  by  separating  Him  in  our 
conceptions  from   the  other  Persons  of  the  Godhead.     We 
must  not  forget  that  there  is  but  one  God — one  Supreme 
Being — existing  in  three  persons ;  and  that  this  Supreme  Being, 
although  humbled  to  man's  condition  in  his  Second  Person, 
yet  remained,  in  His  First  and  Third  Persons,  in  unchanged 
power  and  glory.      Thus  Deity  is  consciously  and  truly  man 
in  Christ,  and  God  in  the  Father  and  the  Holy  Ghost,  while 
Christ  is  God  in  His  nature  and  attributes,  and  man  in  His 
consciousness  and   person.     By  thus  distinctly  grasping  the 
conception  that  Christ  and  God  are  not  ttvo,  but  only  one 
Infinite  Being,  we  are  enabled   satisfactorily  to  explain  and 
harmonize  the  otherwise  irreconcilable   contradictions  of  the 
Incarnation.     Experiences  which  could  by  no  possibility  co- 
exist in  one  person^  may  nevertheless  be  possible  in  one  Bnng^ 
existing  in  three  Persons.     One  of  these  Persons  only,  the 
Divine  Word,  became  subject  to  the  law  of  incarnation,  and 
the  consequent  human  experiences,  whilst  the  other  Persons 
of  the  Godhead  held  and  acted  His  divine  attributes  during 
the  period  of  this  subjection.     Their  infinite  activities  were 
properly  His,  however,  although  not  appearing  in  His  incar- 
nate consciousness;    so  that  He  could    truly  say,   although 
subjected  in  His  person  to  human  limitations,  *'  What  things 
soever  He"  (the  Father)  "doeth,  these  also  doeth  the  Son 
likewisa"    If,  giving  to  Christ  a  created    human   soul,   we 
may  say  that  the  actions  and  sufferings  of  this  human  soul 
were  those  of  a  Divine  Person,  because  taken  into  personal 
union  with  Himself,  surely  it  is  proper  for  us  to  say  that  the 
infinite  activities  of  His  own  Divine  nature  were  His,  although 
not  appearing  in  His  incarnate  consciousnesa      The   incon- 
sistency of  the  former  supposition  is  this,   that  the  created 
human  soul  in  Christ,  having  no  human  personality,  is  incapa- 
ble of  human  experiences.     They  cannot  co-exist  with  divine 
experiences  in  His  Divine  Person ;  or,  if  allowing  for  the  sake 
of  argument  that  they  can,  the  question  then  becomes  perti- 
nent, what  need  is  there  of  a  created  human  soul?     According 
to  the  latter  supposition,  however,  His  Divine  nature,  although 
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not  called  into  action  by  the  incarnate  Second  Person,  yet 
ceased  not  its  superhuman  and  divine  activities.     Indissolubly 
united  with  it  and  competent  to  call  into  action  all  these  activi- 
ties were  the  First  and  Third  Persons  of  the  Godhead,  the 
Father  and  the  Holy  Ghost     His  mental  nature^  therefore,  did 
act,  at  the  same  time,  in  two  different  spheres,  the  particular 
sphere  depending  upon  the  condition  of  the  personality  calling 
forth  the  action.     Thus  what  was  not  true,  and  could  not  be, 
of  His  Peraonaliiy^  was  true  of  His  mental  nature. 

The  advantages  of  this  theory  over  the  one  commonly  held 
are  manifold     It  greatly  simplifies  our  conception  of  the  per- 
son of  Christ,  giving  us  but  one  mental  principle— but  one 
self-conscious,   intelligent,  voluntary  agent.      The  attempt  to 
conceive  of  Him  as  possessed  of  two  intellects,  one  human 
and  the  other  divine,  and  each  having  its  separate  and  dis- 
tinct set  of  attributes,  in  full  conscious  operation,  at  the  same 
time,  is  extremely  confusing  as  well  as  unsatisfactory.     This 
theory  necessitates  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity.     A  Unitarian 
could  not  possibly  accept  it,  for  if  the  Deity  consists  of  but 
one  person,  and  that  person  should  be  subjected  to  human 
limitations,    it  is  plain  enough   to   be  seen  that  no   Divine 
Person  would  be  left  upon  the  throne,  to  wield  by  His  effi- 
cient will  the  infinite  attributes  of  the  Divine  nature.     This 
theory  gives  us  a  truly  infinite  sacrifice  for  sin.      It  was  a 
^^vine  Person  that  humbled  Himself  and  became  obedient 
^nto  death,  and  not  a  created  human  souL     With  this  accords 
^te  Scripture  declaration,  "  Who,  being  in  the  form  of  God, 
^lought  it  not  robbery  to  be  equal  with  God ;  but  made  Him- 
^«lf  of  no  reputation,  and  took  upon  Him  the  form  of  a  ser- 
"Vant,  and  was  made  in  the  likeness  of  man  ;  and  being  found 
^D  fashion  as  a  man,  He  humbled  himself,  and  became  obedient 
"^nto  death."     "  For  ye  know  the  grace  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
"^Jiat,  though  He  was  rich,  yet  for  your  sakes  He  became  poor, 
'^liat  ye  through  His  poverty  might  be  ricL"     There  was  here, 
Evidently,  self-sacrifice  on  the  part  of  Deity,  for  man.     Now 
"^here  was  the  self-sacrifice  if  we  are  to  suppose  in  Christ  the 
I^resence  of  a  created  human  soul,  which  endured  all  the  suf- 
fering, while  the  Divine  Second  Person  was  present  and  united 
^  it,  we  care  not  how  closely,  only  to  give  dignity  and  value 
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to  the  suffering.  It  was  the  Second  Person  of  the  Trinity, 
He  that  was  in  the  form  of  Grod,  of  whom  it  is  affirmed  that 
being  found  in  fashion  as  a  man  He  humbled  Himjself  and  be- 
came obedient  unto  death.  "  Who  was  it,"  we  would  ask  in 
the  words  of  another,  "  that  humbled  Himself?  Not  the  lowly 
son  of  the  lowly  Virgin.  No  earth-bom  creature  could  have 
humbled  himself  by  an  everlasting  alliance  with  his  own  kin- 
dred, indwelling  Ood,  to  be  consummated  with  a  seat  at  tlie 
right  hand  of  the  Highest  I "  This  Eternal  Person  in  His  orig- 
inal condition  could  not,  indeed,  make  an  atonement  for  sin. 
In  order  to  this,  His  condition  must  be  changed ;  He  must  take 
His  place  as  a  man  among  men.  AH  this,  the  Scriptures  do 
most  explicitly  *  declare  was  dona  They  tell  us  that  He  was 
made  a  liide  lower  than  the  angels  for  the  suffering  of  deaths 
that  He  might  taste  death  for  every  man ;  and  that  there  may 
be  no  mistake  in  regard  to  what  this  condition  was,  it  is  added, 
**  Wherefore  in  all  things  it  behooved  Him  to  be  made  like 
unto  His  brethren.'*  He  that  poured  out  His  soul  unto  death 
was  the  Incarnate  Word,  the  Second  Person  in  the  Trinity,  and 
no  created  human  soul.  Again,  this  theory  gives  us  not  a 
mere  earth-homy  created  man,  but  a  truly  Divine  man,  possessed 
of  infinite  capabilities. 

The  Bible  teaches  that  the  Divine  Word  became  man.  This 
fact,  it  is  strongly  argued,  proves  that  He  must  have  taken  into 
personal  union  with  Himself  a  created  human  soul  as  well  as 
body.  It  proves  fust  the  reverse.  An  essential  quality  of  a 
perfect  manhood  is  personality — a  genuine  human  personality. 
This  is  denied  in  express  terms,  by  the  common  theory,  to  the 
human  soul  of  Christ  By  striking  out  this  essential  quality, 
the  perfection  of  His  manhood  is  fatally  marred.  If  the  Divine 
Word,  when  He  became  incarnate,  remained  unchanged  as  to 
His  person,  and  in  the  conscious  exercise  of  all  divine  attri- 
butes as  before,  we  fail  to  see  how  He  made  the  slightest  approach 
towards  becoming  man.  If,  however,  when  He  became  incar- 
nate. He  laid  aside  His  divine  experiences,  subjected  Himself 
to  the  laws  of  human  development,  and  thereby  became  just 
like  other  men  (sin  excepted)  in  all  His  conscious  experiences ; 
in  a  word,  if,  as  the  Scriptures  declare,  He  became  in  aU  things 
like  unto  His  brethren,  then  may  we  affirm,  in  a  sense  which 
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has  real  meaning  in  it,  that  He  did  indeed  become  man.  Such 
a  man,  possessed  of  an  infinite  nature  with  infinite  capabilities^ 
we  have  no  difficulty  in  conceiving  of,  as  appointed  to  be  the 
'*  Judge  of  quick  and  dead,"  as  having  committed  to  Him  all 
power  in  heaven  and  in  earth,  and  as  being  exalted  even  to  the 
throne  of  the  universe. 

But  the  chief  advantage  of  this  theory  is  that  it  is  in  accord- 
ance with  the  teachings  of  the  Scriptures.     They  nowhere  di- 
rectlv  affirm  that  Christ  had  a  created  human  souL     That  He 
had,  is  only  an  inference  drawn  from  the  fact  that  He  is  de- 
scribed as  having  the  experiences  of  such  a  soul,  and  is  often 
spoken  of  as  a  man.     Now  notice  how  the  words  of  Scripture, 
taken  in  their  literal  and  obvious  meaning,  confirm  this  view 
of  our  Lord's  person.     "  For  it  is  not  possible  that  the  blood 
of  bulls  and  of  goats  should  take  away  sins :  wherefore,  when 
He  Cometh  into  the  world.  He  saith — Sacrifice  and  offering 
Thou  wouldst  not,  but  a  I>odi/  hast  Thou  prepared  me."     There 
is  no  reference  here  to  a  human  soul^  but  only  to  a  human  body. 
*"  Awake,  O  sword !  against  my  shepherd,  and  against  the  man 
that  is  my  fellow,  saith  the  Lord  of  Hosts."     The  man  Christ 
Jesus  is  here  called  the  **  fellow,"  the  equal  of  the  Lord  of 
Hosts.     **  The  first  man  is  of  the  earth,  earthy  "  (has  a  created 
soul);  "the  second  man  is"  (it  does  not  say,  personally  united 
to,  but  is)  **  the  Lord  from  Heaven."     '*  I  am  the  root  and  the 
offspring  of  David"  (not  united  to  the  offspring).     "Father, 
glorify  Thou  me  with  Thine  own  self,  with  the  glory  which  I 
had  with   Thee  before  the   world   waa"    Who  offered  this 
prayer?     lEwideniij  the  eternal, pre-existent  spirit  in  Christ;  and 
prayer  implies   dependence.      And   when   in    Qethsemane   He 
prayed,  saying,  "  0,  my  Father  I  if  it  be  possible,  let  this  cup 
pass  from,  me,"  and  an  angel  was  sent  to  strengthen  Him — ^is  it 
not  evident  that  it  was  the  very  same  pre-existent  spirit  that 
bere  also  offered  the  prayer  and  endured  the  sorrow  ?    Will  it 
^said  that  He  suffered  in  His  human  soul?     Such  language 
18  not  only  unscriptural  but  unmeaning.     There  is  no  escape 
from  the  force  of  the  simple  and  direct  teaching  of  the  Scrip- 
tures that  He  suffered,  and  Re  was  God.     The  one  and  only  and 
wwtVmJfe  personality  in  Christ  Jesus,  the  pre-existent  and  eternal 
Word^  prayed  unto  the  Father,  was  strengthened  by  the  angel, 
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and  endured  the  sorrow.  The  conclusion  follows,  direct  and 
irresistible,  that  the  Divine  Word  could  not  have  been  in  the 
conscious  exercise  of  His  divine  attributes,  and  that  He  must 
of  necessity  have  been  subjected,  in  His  person,  to  human  lim- 
itations and  conditions. 

But  we  have  no  space  to  pursue  further  the  Scripture  ai^u 
ment  The  more  thoroughly  the  teachings  of  Inspiration 
upon  this  most  important  subject  are  studied,  free  from  all  pre- 
conceived theories,  the  more  thorough,  we  believe,  wiD  be  the 
conviction  that  they  sustain  the  view  of  Christ's  person  here 
advanced.  Why  should  it  be  thought  a  thing  incredible  or 
impossible  that  Divinity  should,  in  one  of  Its  persons,  manifest 
Itself  humanly  in  Christ,  without  the  intervention  of  a  created 
human  soul  as  Its  instrument?  It  ill  becomes  us  to  assert, 
dogmatically,  that  this  would  be  impossible  for  an  infinite,  in- 
comprehensible, triune  God  I 
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Aoticle  IV.— the  trouble   WITH   THE   CAUCUS. 

That  there  is  some  trouble  with  the  caucus  is  plain  enough. 
The  nominations  of  both  parties  are  in  many  cases  not  fit  to  be 
made.  The  men  nominated  are  either  unknown  or  known 
unfavorably,  and  yet  the  nomination  of  a  regular  caucus  is,  in 
the  case  of  the  party  in  power,  almost  a  guarantee  of  election. 
And  so  the  corruption  of  our  government,  State  and  municipal, 
is  continually  growing  with  the  increasing  knavery  and  imbe- 
cility of  the  representatives  of  our  caucuses. 

Now  we  often  hear  it  said  that  if  the  "  good  men  "  would  go 
to  the  caucuses  the  result  would  be  different  Their  abilities 
and  character  would  command  respect,  and  secure  the  nomina- 
tion of  respectable  candidates.  Before  an  election  most  of  the 
better  class  of  newspapers  preach  editorial  sermons  on  this 
text,  discourses  that  have  a  curious  likeness  to  those  computa- 
tions one  sometimes  hears  of  the  number  of  heathen  that  might 
be  converted  with  the  money  spent  for  tobacco,  or  the  number 
of  miles  of  railroad  that  we  might  have  instead  of  our  whiskey. 
Somehow  the  good  seed  does  not  seem  to  fall  on  the  right  sort 
<^f  ground,  and  the  use  of  tobacco  and  whiskey  and  the  corrup- 
tton  of  the  caucus  go  on  increasing.  The  **  if"  in  either  case  is 
^  large ;  the  conclusion  might  follow  if  the  premises  were 
Established  ;  but  the  "  good  men  "  won't  go  to  the  caucusea 

Some  advisers  say,  in  despair  of  other  means  of  reform,  "  Dis- 
regard the  caucus  nomination,  vote  against  all  bad  men  that 
are  nominated,  and  thus  compel  the  nomination  of  good  men." 
But  then  the  difiiculty  arises,  that  the  candidates  of  both  parties 
are  equally  objectionable  or  equally  unknown,  and  there  being 
Ho  mode  of  union  adopted  among  the  '*good  men,"  it  may  fol- 
low that  a  disgusted  Republican  will  vote  for  the  Democratic 
nominee  and  a  discontented  Democrat  for  the  Republican  ;  or 
t>oth  may  decline  to  vote  altogether.  This  result,  those  evil 
spirits,  the  politicians,  who  preside  as  tutelary  divinities  over 
caucuses,  contemplate  with  grim  complacency.  Indeed,  it  has 
^^eeu  observed  that  some  of  these  astute  managers  join  in  the 
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newspaper  cry,  doubtless  from  unholy  motives,  and  pleasantly 
invite  good  citizens  to  come  to  the  caucus  and  nominate  bet- 
ter men,  if  they  are  not  satisfied  with  those  who  are  actually 
nominated.  The  good  man  thus  sees  himself  reproached  on  all 
sides  ;  some  accuse  him  of  indifference,  others  of  stupidity,  but 
the  most  exasperating  charge  is  that  of  the  caucus  managers. 
They  try  to  do  as  well  as  they  can,  they  say,  and  nominate 
worthy  men,  as  they  suppose ;  while  the  good  men  stand  coldly 
aloof,  decline  to  give  their  assistance,  and  then  try  to  undo  at 
the  polls  the  work  that  owes  its  unsatisfactory  nature  to  their 
refusal  to  participate  in  it  Under  these  circamstances  it  is 
not  surprising  if  the  good  man  is  puzzled  to  know  just  what  he 
ought  to  do. 

It  is  undoubtedly  true  that  as  a  rule  our  best  citizens  are 
not  regular  attendants  of  the  caucus.  So  far  the  popular  com- 
plaint is  correct  But  when  the  newspapers  proceed  to  say  that 
if  such  men  would  attend,  the  character  of  the  nominations 
would  be  settled  by  them,  we  are  led  along  from  facts  to  infer- 
ences, and  the  validity  of  these  inferences  must  be  examined  if 
we  are  to  get  any  further  than  reproaches  and  lamentations  over 
bur  plight 

Suppose  we  venture  the  statement  that  it  would  make  little 
difference  if  the  better  class  of  citizens,  that  now  stays  away, 
should  attend  the  caucuses?  We  should  be  careful  how  we 
throw  blame  on  an  estimable  class  of  men  unless  we  are  certain 
that  they  deserve  it  Indeed,  if  the  deplorable  state  of  our 
government  is  really  caused  by  the  indifference  of  good  citi- 


zens, they  hardly  deserve  the  name  of  good.      If  they  can 
remedy  matters,  and  neglect  to  do  so  from  mere  supineness,^-.^ 
they  are  guilty  of  real  treachery  to  the  State. 

There  are  several  things  to  be  noticed  about  the  class  oi 
citizens  in  question.  One  is,  that  men  who  are  alive  to  the 
demands  of  duty  in  their  family,  social,  and  business  relation! 

are  likely  to  answer  its  calls  in  other  directions.     The  disposi • 

tion  to  do  our  duty  is  a  general  trait,  and  is  not  particularl^^jr 
under  the  control  of  our  desires.  If  we  have  a  real  sense  o^amt 
obligation,  we  cannot  confine  it  to  those  things  that  we  wan^^t 
to  do.  It  compels  us  to  do  those  things  that  we  don't  want  \  o 
do.     That  is  its  peculiarity,  and  the  reason  why  we  attach 
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great  importance  to  it     Of  course,  we  often  see  individuals 
that  are  generally  prompt  at  the  call  of  duty,  singularly  forget- 
ful of  its  claims  in  particular  cases.      But  when  we  observe 
the  class  of  men  that  is  distinguished  as  possessing  this  moral 
sense  ia  an  unusual  degree — when  we  see  these  men  declining 
with  some  unanimity  to  discharge  what  we  suppose  to  be  their 
duty,  we  have  a  good  opportunity  to  consider  whether  our 
opinion   or  theirs  as  to  their  duty  is  more  to  be  trusted.     In 
short,  we  have  some  reason  to  suppose  that  many  good  men  do 
not  feel  it  to  be,  on  the  whole,  their  duty  to  attend  caucuses. 

Another  thing  to  be  noticed  is  that  the  better  class  of  our 
people  are  not  indiflFerent  to  their  duties  as  citizens.     On  the 
contrary,  they  take  a  very  keen  interest  in  them.     It  is  not  so 
very  long  since  the  war  that  the  patriotism  of  this  class  can  be 
forgotten.     There  was,  before  the  attack  on  Sumter,  some  talk 
of  this  indifference,  but  the  outburst  of  devotion  to  the  Union 
that  followed  that  attack  silenced  all  such  language.     It  can- 
not be  that  that  class  which  gave  so  freely  of  its  substance,  and 
left  its  dead  on  so  many  battle-fields,  has  forgotten  its  sacrifices, 
and  lost  all  interest  in  the  welfare  of  that  country  whose  danger 
so  recently  roused  it  to  enthusiasm.     Do  we  find  that  politics  is 
avoided  among  our  acquaintance  as  a  topic  of  conversation  ? 
Do  we  not  find  that  even  those  who  pretend  indifference  and 
disgust,  yet  secretly  follow  the  movements  of  politics  with 
a  keen  eye?     And  when  the  state  of  affairs  is  such  that  they 
^n  make  their  influence  felt,  they  are  not  slow  to  improve  the 
opportunity. 

One  other  point  remains  to  be  noticed,  and  it  is  one  that  has 
often  been  observed  as  a  marked  American  peculiarity.  Most 
of  us  doubtless  have  at  one  time  or  another  come  into  conflict 
With  a  hotel-clerk  or  'railroad-officer,  when  the  right  in  the 
itiatter  was  plainly  on  our  side.  What  did  we  do?  We 
pocketed  the  impertinence  and  made  the  best  we  could  of  the 
situation.  We  did  not  break  forth  into  fury  as  an  Englishman 
Height,  because  we  knew  that  our  fellow-citizens  would  laugh 
at  us,  knowing,  as  we  ourselves  knew,  that  we  were  helpless. 
He  who  has  seen  his  own  trunk  fall  from  the  top  of  a  pile  of 
baggage  with  the  calmness  of  a  disinterested  spectator,  has 
proved  himself  an  American  citizen.     Strong  language  is  of 
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DO  use,  for  the  baggage-master  is  himself  an  American,  and  has 
cultivated  a  sang-froid  as  well  as  a  faculty  of  powerful  expres- 
sion that,  added  to  his  advantages  of  situation,  renders  him  in- 
vincible. If  we  were  to  seek  for  an  Explanation  of  this  stoicism 
in  the  fashionable  philosophy  of  the  day,  we  should  perhaps  lay 
it  to  the  influence  of  the  environment  The  same  subtle  forces 
that  caused  the  Aborigines  to  submit  without  complaint  to  the 
tortures  of  their  enemies,  or  the  hardships  of  cold  and  hunger, 
have  possibly  affected  their  successors  on  this  continent  with  a 
similar  apathy  before  the  inevitable.  But  the  principle  of 
heredity  must  not  be  disregarded.  Some  such  trait  must 
exist  among  the  Anglo-Saxons,  for  did  not  Charles  Lamb,  when 
his  play  was  hopelessly  damned,  join  vigorously  in  the  hissing? 
But  however  it  be  explained,  the  fact  remains.  The  ordinary 
American  citizen  will  not  make  any  demonstration  unless  he 
thinks  it  will  have  some  effect  And  so  we  may  suppose  it 
comes  to  pass  that  a  man  who  has  a  sense  of  duty  and  who  is  not 
indifferent  to  politics,  declines  to  attend  caucuses  and  to  a  cer- 
tain extent  elections,  because  he  believes  that  his  presence  will 
not  affect  the  result,  and  he  does  not  choose  to  put  himself  to 
gratuitous  troubla 

We  have  then  good  citizens,  mindful  of  their  duty  and  in- 
terested in  politics ;  but  their  influence  is  lost  because  there  is 
no  satisfactory  way  for  them  to  exert  it  The  caucus  does  not 
answer  its  purpose.  Why  it  does  not,  we  shall  see  if  we  go  to 
one  ourselve&  It  is  not  necessary  to  take  so  bad  an  example 
as  a  ward  caucus  in  a  large  city  is  apt  to  be.  A  country  town 
in  Massachusetts  may  be  selected  as  offering  a  fairer  illustra- 
tion, and  the  personal  observation  of  the  writer  may  be  allowed 
to  bear  witness  to  the  faithfulness  of  the  account  The  town  is 
four  or  five  miles  square,  with  an  agricultural  and  manufacturing 
population  of  6,000  or  7,000.  There  are  also  several  institutions 
of  learning  of  large  size  existing  in  the  town,  so  that  there  is  a 
small  class  of  citizens  of  more  than  average  culture.  For  the 
convenience  of  the  laboring  classes  the  caucus  is  held  in  the 
evening.  In  consequence  of  this,  the  farmers,  who  live  away 
from  the  village  and  are  obliged  to  be  up  early  in  the  morning, 
do  not  attend.  The  workmen  in  the  factories,  who  are  in  or 
near  the  village,  and  generally  spend  more  or  less  of  their  even- 
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ings  in  the  stores  or  on  the  sidewalks,  attend  in  greater  or  less 
numbers,  according  to  the  emergency.     The  representatives  of 
learning  generally  do  not  appear,  unless  from  curiosity  or  in  a 
time  of  great  interest,  such  as  General  Butler  sometimes  occa- 
sions     One  who  is  acquainted  with  the  villagers  may  pick  out 
a  few  &ce8  that  he  sometimes  sees  in  attendance  on  the  fire- 
engine.     For  the  nomination  of  town  officers  the  attendance  is 
small,  for  that  of  delegates  to  the  State-senatorial,  congressional, 
or  State  conventions,  larger,  but  not  often  more  than  one  hun- 
dred.    The  smaller  meetings  are  quiet,  the  larger  sometimes 
turbulent,  though  there  is  no  physical  violence.     A  member  of 
the  town  committee  calls  the  meeting  to  order,  some  person 
nominates  a  moderator,  who  is  chosen,  and  appoints  a  commit- 
tee to  nominate  delegates  or  officers.     They  are  elected  and 
the  meeting  adjourns.     Everything  is  "  cut  and  dried.'*    These 
nominees  for  town-officers  are  elected  at  the  town-meeting,  for 
^\\o  else  is  there  to  vote  for?     The  delegates  to  conventions  of 
course  require  nothing  more   than   the  caucus    nomination. 
The  machinery  works  well ;  everything  is  apparently  fair ;  but 
a  little  observation  shows  that  the  whole  affiair  is  in  the  hands 
of  half-a-dozen  men.     They  may  not  be  bad  masters,  but  they 
are  masters.     They  make  no  display  of  their  power,  but  it  is  real 
power.     And  they  do  not  belong  to  the  class  of  **good  men," 
in  the  sense  of  being  eminent  for  their  abilities  or  virtuea 
Ibey  are  members  of  the  "  firemen's  ring,"  hotel-keepers,  stable- 
C)wner8,  small  tradesmen,  and  lawyers.     They  are  the  **  men 
Bhout  town"   of   the   New    England    village,   and   any   one 
acquainted  with  such  villages  will  find  no  difficulty  in  recog- 
nizing them. 

Sometimes  citizens  of  the  better  class  grow  a  little  restless 

»nd  attend  the  caucus.     They  are  welcoma     They  give  an  air 

of  respectability  to  the  proceedings.     But  as  soon  as  their  num- 

'^ers  grow  formidable  the  managers  draw  on  their  reserves. 

large  numbers  come  in  from  the  street-corners  and  other  places 

of  resort,  and  the  original  programme  is  quietly  carried  through. 

^ly  in  times  of  unusual  excitement  does  the  better  class  carry 

the  day.     But  these  exceptions  are  rare.     And  it  is  plain  they 

^tist  be  rare,  for  the  "  good  men"  are  widely  scattered,  their 

Evenings  are  not  always  at  their  command,  and  they  have  no 
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organization.  On  the  other  hand,  the  party  managers  have 
their  friends  immediately  around  them  in  the  village,  the  rank 
and  file  willingly  devote  their  evenings  to  caucuses,  and  their 
chieftains  have  them  in  excellent  discipline.  The  "good  men" 
see  suspicious  delegates  chosen  without  the  power  to  prevent 
it,  these  delegates  meet  in  convention  and  nominate  unknown 
men,  and  all  the  names  being  on  one  ticket,  all  are  elected 
together.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  generally  the  good  citizen  does 
not  know  the  name  of  the  State-senator  whom  he  has  helped  to 
elect,  and  knows  generally  nothing  but  the  name  of  his  repre- 
sentative 

Such  is  the  town-caucus  viewed  under  rather  &vorable  cir- 
cumstances, for  where  there  are  liquor-shops,  the  saloon-keeper 
becomes  a  political  chief.  Hence  the  ward-caucus  of  the  city 
must  be  painted  in  darker  colors  ;  but  the  essential  features  are 
the  same.  The  lesson  to  be  drawn  from  this  picture  is  not  an 
acceptable  one,  but  it  is  unavoidable.  The  government  of  the 
country  is  no  longer  under  the  control  of  the  better  classes,  but 
is  in  the  grasp  of  the  class  of  men  above  described.  And  more 
than  this  is  true.  Under  our  present  system  the  control  of  the 
government  will  pass  more  and  more  into  their  grasp.  The 
earlier  State  legislatures  were  of  a  higher  grade  than  those  we 
now  have.  State  senators  were  once  distinguished  men.  Un- 
til recently  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  preserved  its  former 
high  character.  Now  it  too  has  yielded  to  the  ascending  influ- 
ence of  the  primary  meeting.  And  even  the  Supreme  Court 
was  recently  saved  as  by  fire  from  the  suspicion  of  this  taint 
In  times  of  great  peril,  when  the  necessity  of  good  men  is  felt 
even  by  the  bad,  this  tendency  may  be  temporarily  arrested. 
But  we  must  not  allow  ourselves  to  hope  that  it  will  not  reap- 
pear when  the  emergency  is  past 

What  is  the  remedy  for  this  state  of  affitirs  ?  Can  we  admit 
that  our  republic  is  already  in  its  decadence?  If  all  our 
acquaintance  with  the  morals  of  the  people  were  gained  from 
the  newspapers,  we  might  be  inclined  to  take  a  gloomy  view. 
But  if  we  look  at  our  individual  experience  we  see  that  honor- 
able men  and  virtuous  women  are  not  growing  scarce.  On  the 
contrary,  there  are  probably,  with  the  advance  of  civilization, 
more  now  than  ever  before.      Their  influence  is  felt  in  most 
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departments  of  society  ;  in  business,  in  law,  and  in  education, 
ability  and  integrity  are  the  foundations  of  success.      Why  is 
there  an  exception  in  the  case  of  politics  ?      Is  it  in  any  way 
possible  for  the  higher  classes  to  exert  on  the  government  an 
influence  proportioned  at  least  to  their  numbers,  if  not,  as  in 
other  departments  of  society,  proportioned  to  their  superiority? 
It  will  assist  us  in  our  answer  to  these  questions  if  we  cor- 
rect a  possible  misapprehension  as  to  that  class  of  citizens  that 
we  speak  of  in  general  tenns  as  the  people.     They,  too,  receive 
a  large  share  of  abuse.     If  the  better  classes  are  the  negative 
cause  of  our  evil  state,  the  people  are  the  positive  cause.     They 
v^ilfully  nominate  and  elect  bad  men,  regardless  of  the  warn- 
ings of  those  whom  they  know  to  be  competent  to  judge.     But 
'we  must  not  suppose  that  the  people  really  desire  a  corrupt 
government      If  we  turn  aside  our  thoughts  from  that  vague 
general  term,  the  people,  and  look  at  the  individuals  that  com- 
piose  the  bulk  of  our  population,  we  shall  find  that  they  are, 
a.fter  all,  not  such  very  bad  fellows.     Anyone  who  has  had 
oxjasion  to  employ  labor,  and  has  taken  pains  to  make  the 
Acquaintance  of  his  workmen,  has  found  them,  if  he  has  treated 
t^hem  well,  to  be  not  without  the  ordinary  virtues.      They  are 
not  insensible  to  kindness  nor  incapable  of  gratituda      They 
a^re  often  feithful  to  their  duties,  even  to  the  extent  of  heroism. 
Take  even  the  lowest  class  of  day  laborers,  such  as  live  in  tene- 
tnent  houses  in  the  cities,  where,  to  say  the  least,  there  is  little 
encouragement  to  be  good,  and  it  is  sometimes  aflFecting  to  see 
liow  virtues,  like  delicate  exotic  plants,  manage  to  exist  in  that 
foul  atmosphere. 

Their  behavior  at  the  caucus  is,  therefore,  not  to  be  explained 

by  their  total  depravity ;  there  is  something  in  the  caucus  that 

calls  out  evil  passions  that  elsewhere  slumber.     In  a  word,  the 

caucus  shows  the  people  its  numerical  advantage,  and  the  spirit 

of  democratic  envy  drives  them  to  make  use  of  it     The  laborer 

does  not  look  on  the  government  as  the  cause  of  his  evils,  which 

it  too  often  is,  but  as  a  power  which  he  may  bring  into  use  for 

Ws  own  support  in  his  struggle  for  existence.     In  this  struggle 

^e  cannot  resist  the  conviction  that  he  is  somehow  overreached 

^7  the  wealthy  classes.     The  toil  which  barely  furnishes  his 

^ily  with  food,  swells  the  already  excessive  wealth  of  his 
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employer.  As  he  returns  in  the  evening  to  his  miserable 
abode  and  squalid  femily,  bearing  on  his  weary  shoulders  the 
implements  of  his  labor,  he  sees  his  master  rolling  along  in  an 
elegant  carriage,  his  wife  and  his  children  finely  dressed  and 
beaming  with  health  and  the  enjoyment  of  their  driva  As  he 
painfully  trudges  along  in  the  dust  which  the  passing  carriage 
has  left  behind  it,  his  reflections  are  bitter.  That  luxury  is 
purchased  with  his  labor,  but  he  himself  will  never  share  it 
All  there  is  before  him  is  a  life  of  continuous  toil,  and  an  old 
age  of  pain  and  want  And  what  his  life  is,  will  also  be  the 
life  of  his  children.  And  yet  he  is  far  from  being  a  communist 
He  would  not  (at  least  at  present)  resort  to  violence  to  bring 
about  a  fairer  division  of  the  blessings  of  this  life.  But  a  cer- 
tain degree  of  envy  is  only  human.  There  must  always  be 
"Ins,"  and  there  must  always  be  "Outs."  And  what  seems 
the  natural  state  of  affairs  to  the  Ins  will  excite  the  discontent 
of  the  Outs.  They  stay  poor,  or  grow  poorer,  while  their  lucky 
brethren  are  fattening  on  their  misfortunes. 

Now  the  ordinary  constitution  of  society  does  not  allow 
this  feeling  to  show  itsell  But  with  universal  suffrage  the 
opportunity  is  too  tempting  to  be  resisted.  The  laborer 
sees  at  the  caucus  the  members  of  the  upper  classes  trying 
to  secure  certain  measures.  But  here,  at  last,  all  the  ad- 
vantages that  elsewhere  enable  them  to  carry  out  their  views, 
are  of  no  avail.  The  contest  is  here  decided  by  numbers, 
not  by  wealth  or  education,  and  the  laborer  rejoices  in  his  onlv 
chance  to  let  the  rich  man  know  that  in  this  country  the  vote 
of  one  man  is  worth  no  more  than  that  of  another.  He  cannot 
answer  the  arguments  that  prove  to  him  that  the  interests  of 
all  classes  are  the  sama  But  he  feels  them  to  be  fellacious. 
He  thinks  that  by  keeping  the  higher  class  out  of  the  govern- 
ment, he  will  be  sure  that  the  advantages  will  come  to  him  in- 
stead of  to  them,  and  though  he  is  continually  disappointed  in 
this  expectation,  his  disappointment  embitters  him  without 
teaching  him  wisdom.  He  struggles  against  a  law  of  nature, 
thinking  it  is  only  a  law  of  man ;  and  the  fact  that  the  men  he 
elects  do  frequently  give  him  employment  on  public  works, 
perpetuates  his  delusion.  Besides,  the  men  who  urge  him  to 
disregard  the  influence  of  the  higher  classes  are  men  who  are 
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little,  if  at  all,  above  him.  They  drink  with  him  and  talk  with 
him  familiarly.  They  sympathize  with  him  in  his  hard  lot, 
and  assure  him  that  they  will  do  their  best  to  improve  it. 
Although  he  may  not  feel  confident  that  these  are  the  best 
men  to  have  in  office,  he  cannot  resist  the  temptation  to  hu- 
miliate his  superiors.  The  popularity  of  Butler  with  the  popu- 
lace of  Massachusetts  was  measured  by  the  fear  and  hatred  felt 
towards  him  by  the  upper  classes. 

It  is  clearly  evident  from  this,  that  any  combination  to  con- 
trol government  based  upon  any  class  distinction,  such  as 
-wealth  or  education,  has  no  possible  chance  of  success.  The 
moment  its  constitution  was  clearly  understood  it  would  be 
overwhelmed  by  popular  indignation.  The  remedy  for  our 
disorders  must  be  sought  in  some  other  direction. 

Nor  can  we  look  for  relief  from  education.     The  process  is 

"too  slow,  and,  as  De  Tocqueville  points  out,  has  natural  limits 

l^eyond  which  it  cannot  pass.     "  It  is  impossible,  after  the  most 

strenuous  exertions,  to  raise  the  intelligence  of  the  people 

above  a  certain    level.      Whatever  may  be  the  facilities  of 

acquiring  information,  whatever  may  be  the  profusion  of  easy 

methods  and  cheap  science,  the  human  mind  can  never  be 

instructed  and  developed  without  devoting  considerable  time 

to  these  objects.     The  greater  or  the  less  possibility  of  sub- 

sisting   without  labor  is,    therefore,   the  necessary   boundary 

of  intellectual  improvement     This  boundary  is  more  remote 

in  some  countries  and  more  restricted  in  others;  but  it  must 

exist  somewhere,  so  long  as  the  people  are  constrained  to  work 

in  order  to  procure  the  means  of  subsistence,  that  is  to  say,  so 

long  as  they  continue  to  be  the  peopla     It  is  therefore  quite  as 

difficult  to  imagine  a  State  in  which  all  the  citizens  should  be 

very  well  informed,  as  a  State  in  which  they  should  all   be 

"Wealthy ;  these  two  difficulties  are  correlative." 

The  struggle  between  capital  and  labor,  which  is  but  another 
form  of  the  conflict  of  the  people  with  the  upper  classes,  fur- 
nishes us  with  valuable  lessons,  and,  as  will  be  argued,  with  the 
suggestion  of  a  remedy  for  our  political  troubles.  The  con- 
ditions are  in  great  part  the  same,  except  that  while  the  people 
tte  aware  that  the  strikes,  with  which  they  punish  their  em- 
ployers, cause  suffering  to  themselves,  they  do  not  see  that 
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their  action  in  politics  is  followed  by  the  same  results  to  their 
own  interests,  as  well  as  to  those  against  whom  their  envy  is 
directed.  I^  then,  we  examine  the  nature  of  the  expedients 
which  have  been  resorted  to  with  success  in  allaying  the  jeal- 
ousy of  the  laboring  class,  we  n^ay  reasonably  expect  to  find 
some  elements  that  are  essential  to  the  removal  of  the  same 
feeling,  when  displayed  in.  politica  The  general  principle  of 
all  these  expedients  has  been  to  array  self-interest  against  class- 
envy.  Just  so  soon  as  it  has  been  possible  to  make  the  work- 
ing class  understand  where  their  true  interests  lie,  the  influence 
of  reason  has  steadily  calmed  down  their  bitter  hatred  of  their 
employers.  The  process  is  a  slow  one,  and  yet  in  its  b^o- 
nings,  but  the  direction  is  right.  The  methods  by  which  this 
change  is  wrought  are  embraced  under  the  head  of  Co-opera- 
tion, which  may  be  defined  as  any  mode  of  doing  business 
whereby  the  wages  of  the  laborers  employed  vary  according  to 
the  success  of  the  businesa  But  for  the  purpose  of  illustration 
a  particular  form  of  organization  of  labor  has  peculiar  advan- 
tages. When  contracts  are  made  for  constructing  the  road-bed 
of  a  railway  in  England,  the  large  contractor  divides  his  share 
into  sections  of  small  size,  and  sublets  these  to  other  con- 
tractors. So  far  the  process  is  the  same  in  this  country.  But 
in  England  (in  some  cases)  the  sub-contractor,  instead  of  hiring 
his  men  by  the  day  and  putting  them  directly  on  to  the  job, 
divides  his  section  again  into  portions  of  such  suse,  that  the  laborer 
can  judge  for  himself  how  much  time  it  will  take  to  accomplish 
them.  The  men  themselves  become  contractors  for  these  small- 
est divisions.  They  organize  themselves  into  bodies  of  ten  or 
fifteen  members,  called  "  Butty-gangs,"  selecting  their  gang  in 
such  a  way  that  the  members  may  be,  so  far  as  possible,  of 
equal  efficiency,  and  choosing  a  head.  The  English  "navvy" 
is  about  as  near  a  savage  as  any  civilized  man,  but  by  this 
device  of  piece-work  he  has  unquestionably  forwarded  civiliza- 
tion. This  system  is  a  hard  blow  to  strikes  and  trades-unions* 
If  the  workman  thinks  he  can  do  more  work  at  eight  hours  a 
day  than  ten,  he  is  at  liberty  to  try  it.  If  he  wants  a  holiday 
he  can  take  it,  if  he  gets  his  contract  done  in  time.  If  he  finds 
that  others  who  do  less  than  himself  receive  equal  pay,  he  can 
join  a  gang  where  he  finds  his  equals. 
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But  the  instructive  point  for  us  is,  that  the  work  is  sub- 
divided until  the  ordinary  man  can  see  just  where  his  interests 
lia     Let  us  suppose  that  instead  of  this  complex  organization 
of  contractors  and  sub-contractors,  the  whole  job  were  to  be 
regulated  at  a  gathering  of  all  the  parties  concerned,  where  the 
voice  of  the  capitalist  should  have  no  more  authority  than 
that  of  the  laborer.     What  sort  of  management  would  result? 
Precisely  the  management  that  we  see  in  our  unwieldy  cau- 
cuses.      The  remedy,  then,  which  we  have  sought  is  to  be 
found  in  subdividing  the  caucus  districts,  until  it  is  possible 
for  every  member  of  a  district  to  be  personally  acquainted  with 
all  the  rest,  to  hiow  the  man  that  he  chooses  to  represent  him. 
This  is  simply  acting  in  accordance  with  the  great  law  of 
division  of  labor.     Large  organic  or  inorganic  molecules  are  in 
highly  unstable  equilibrium,  and  tend  to  break  up  into  smaller 
and  more  stable  units.    Large  heterogeneous  bodies  of  men 
are  like  them.    Nothing  can  be  done  with  men  until  they 
organize.     Nothing  is  so  easily  swayed  in  any  direction  as  a 
crowd.     Nothing  is  so  unreasonable  or  so  fickle  as  an  unor- 
ganized mob.     It  is  unnecessary  to  illustrate  a  law  by  which 
all  nature,  animate  or  inanimate,  is  pervaded,  and  which  is  the 
foundation  of  our  modern  civilization.     We  see  it  in  the  devel- 
opment of  the  tree,  from  trunk  to  branches,  from  branches  to 
twigs,  from  twigs  to  leaves.     We  see  it  in  the  change  from 
the  country  store,  with  its  miscellaneous  assortment  of  goods, 
hardware  and  ribbons,  corn  and  candy,  to  the  city  shop  where 
only  one  class  of  merchandize  is  to  be  found.     We  see  it  in 
the  instinctive  organization  of  a  group  of   children  playing 
games,  where  the  first  step  is  to  choose  a  leader.     And  in  the 
caucus  itself  we  see  that  nature's  laws  will  be  obeyed  ;  for  what 
are  the  political  "rings"  but  attempts  at  this  organization? 
Misgrowths  they  are,  but  unless  they  satisfied  a  want,  they 
would  not  exist     The  children  of  this  world  have  been  wiser 
in  their  generation  than  the  children  of  light 

In  point  of  fact  we  have  outgrown  the  existing  political 
organization  or  framework,  just  as  a  cherry-tree  outgrows  its 
Wk,  or  a  boy  his  clothea  Now  bark  and  clothes  are  necessi- 
ties, but  they  need  to  be  enlarged  and  varied  with  time.  And 
caucnses  are  necessities,  for  any  meeting  for  consultation  con- 
<*nung  representatives,  whatever  it  is  called,  is  really  a  cau- 
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cus ;  but  the  simple  gathering  of  a  small  New  EngUmd  town 
becomes  with  the  growth  of  population  entirely  unfit  for  its 
purpose.  The  reason  is  plain  euougL  In  the  early  days  life 
was  confined  within  a  circle  of  a  few  miles,  everybody  knew 
all  about  his  neighbors,  and  they  all  spent  their  lives  together, 
went  to  the  same  church,  met  in  the  same  town-meeting,  and 
elected  the  best  men  of  the  town  as  their  representatives,  be- 
cause their  numbers  were  so  few,  and  their  habits  of  life  were 
such,  that  they  kiiew  the  best  men  in  town.  Like  the  members 
of  the  '*  Butty -gangs,*'  their  work  was  marked  out  before  them, 
and  they  had  only  to  choose  from  a  small  circle  those  whom  they 
knew  to  be  most  competent  to  further  the  common  interests. 

How  is  it  now  ?  Take  the  case  of  New  Haven.  It  is  for 
some  purposes  a  city,  but  for  others  it  is  still  a  town.  Imagine 
a  town  meeting  of  the  voters  from  a  population  of  60,000.  Is 
it  likely  that  deliberation  will  be  mature,  that  wisdom  will  be 
listened  to,  that  anyone  knows  anything  about  the  names  that 
are  proposed  ?  An  organized  ring  is  a  necessity  under  such 
circumstances  and  there  are  plenty  of  men  shrewd  enough  to 
understand  it 

It  is  in  consequence  of  the  observed  inconvenience  of  over- 
growth that  towns  differentiate  into  cities,  with  their  subdivis- 
ions into  wards.  This  is  good  so  far  as  it  goes,  but  the  ward 
is  still  far  too  lai^e  to  allow  the  necessary  conditions  of  wise 
action  to  come  into  play.  It  is  impossible  to  fix  an  exact  limit 
within  which  the  average  man  may  be  supposed  to  be  confined 
in  his  acquaintance,  but  so  far  as  the  observation  of  the  writer 
extends,  a  neighborhood  of  fifty  voters  is  large  enough  for  the 
political  unit,  and  this  only  with  minority  representation. 
With  the  ordinary  majority  rule  it  would  be  better  to  have  not 
more  than  twenty -five  men  meet  for  nomination,  for  reasons 
that  will  presently  be  exphiined.  In  the  ordinary  New  Eng- 
land town  the  school-districts  would  form  convenient  divis- 
ions for  organization,  as  the  school-houses  would  serve  as 
places  of  meeting.  In  cities,  that  part  of  a  street  contained 
between  two  streets  that  cross  it,  a  block  in  its  common  linear, 
not  solid  sense,  might  possibly  answer.  Under  this  system 
there  would  naturally  arise  three  cases.  Some  neighborhoods 
would  consist  entirely  of  wealthy  and  cultivated  individuala 
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There  would  be  little  trouble  in  such  a  case,  and  with  a  neigh- 
borhood of  fifty,  and  three  delegates  to  be  chosen,  but  only  two 
votes  allowed  to  each  individual  representation  would  be  as 
nearly  perfect  as  any  human  institution. 

Secondly,  some  neighborhoods  would  consist  of  a  mixed 
class,  poor  and  rich,  laborers  and  capitalists.  Here  the  best 
results  might  be  expected.  The  laborer,  when  joined  with  his 
fellows  in  a  large  crowd,  looks  at  the  capitalist  as  an  abstract 
tvrant  and  inflames  himself  against  him.  Let  liim,  with  only 
a  few  of  his  own  class,  meet  this  abstraction  as  an  actual  flesh- 
and  blood  acquaintance,  of  rather  pleasant  manners,  with  no 
implements  for  grinding  the  faces  of  the  poor  about  his  person, 
and  ihe  natural  influence  of  superior  ability  will  have  its 
effect  Democratic  envy  cannot  thrive  under  such  circum- 
stances; it  dares  not  openly  proclaim  itself  except  in  that  nurs- 
ery of  bad  passions,  a  crowd.  Want  of  space  forbids  dwelling 
on  this  point,  but  it  might  reasonably  be  expected  that  such  a 
neighborhood  would  return  its  best  men  as  delegates. 

Thirdly,  in  a  neighborhood  composed  of  the  poorer  classes, 
or  even  of  the  vicious  classes,  the  result  could  in  no  case  be 
worse  than  it  now  is.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  only  reasonable 
to  suppose  that  here  too  the  best  men  the  place  afforded  would 
be  chosen,  because  the  people  would  know  who  was  the  best 
man  among  them  ;  and  the  trouble  is  not  at  al!  that  the  best 
Qien  are  not  chosen  when  they  are  known,  but  that  they  are 
not  and  cannot  be  known  under  the  present  system.  Any- 
thing better  than  this  it  is  impossible  to  have  under  universid 
suffrage,  for  there  is  little  hope  that  any  large  body  of  the 
lower  classes  will  elect  a  desirable  representative. 

If  now  we  look  at  these  classes  as  a  whole,  we  find  that  we 
We  secured  the  good  effects  of  minority  representation. 
There  is  much  confusion  about  this  minority  representation. 
The  fact  is  not  observed,  that  in  any  representative  govem- 
njent  some  must  be  unrepresented.  All  that  minority  repre- 
sentation does  is  to  give  to  unusually  large  minorities  a 
representation  that  they  ordinarily  fail  to  obtain.  But  there 
Daust  always  be  small  bodies  of  citizens  that  are  not  satisfied 
^ith  the  representatives  chosen,  unless  the  phenomenon  of 
defeated  candidates  is  to  disappear  entirely.  Now  the  subdi- 
^on  proposed  above  will  come  as  near  to  giving  every  man  a 
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representative  as  any  scheme  of  minority  representation  possi- 
bly can.  The  diflference  will  be  in  this  respect.  The  subdi- 
vision of  the  districts  would  require  the  insertion  of  another 
term  in  the  series.  The  delegates  chosen  would  not  be  for 
election,  but  to  nominate  candidates  for  election.  They  would 
be  delegates  to  general  caucuses,  and  the  same  principle  of 
avoiding  unwieldy  masses  would  forbid  the  sending  of  dele- 
gates directly  from  the  towns  to  the  State  convention.  The  forty 
or  fifty  chosen  men  from  a  town  of  1,000  voters  would  be 
obliged  to  choose  three  or  five  from  their  number  to  represent 
them  in  a  county  convention,  where  the  delegates  to  the  State 
convention  would  be  at  last  chosen.  But  the  process,  as  a  lit- 
tle reflection  will  show,  would  be  a  continual  selection  of  the 
best  material.  Its  complexity  is  more  real  than  apparent,  and 
after  all  it  is  only  a  despotism  that  can  be  really  simpla 

The  failure  of  the  electoral  college  may  occur  to  some  as  an 
objection  to  this  schema     But  the  electoral  college  is  a  part 
of  the  organic  political  machinery  of  the  United  States,  while 
this  scheme  is  intended  for  the  use  of  parties ;  although,  if  suc- 
cessful, it  might   perhaps  be  adopted  into  the  constitutions  of 
our  governments.     And  further,  the  failure  of  the  electoral  col- 
lege is  explained  by  this  scheme.     Who  knows  anything  about 
the  thirty  or  forty  names  of  electors  on  the  ticket  he  votes  in 
New  York?     How  could  he  find  out  anything  about  them  if 
he  wanted  to  ?     It  may  be  that  he  knows  nothing  of  the  candi- 
date for  president,  but  it  is  easier  to  find  out  about  one  man 
than  about  forty.     The  electoral  college  has  failed  for  this  sim- 
ple reason,  that  the  acquaintance  of  the  people  with  their  elec- 
tors was  impossible,  while  something  at  least  could  be  learned 
about  the  one  or  two  prominent  candidates  for  president    The 
college  might  even  yet  be  revived  into  usefulness  by  some  such 
division  of  districts  for  nomination  as  is  here  suggested.    But 
the  theory  of  election  by  an  elected  body  is  not  affected  by 
this  practical  failure  in  one  instanca     For  a  long  time  it  gave 
us  a  United  States  Senate  which  was  the  equal  of  any  parlia- 
mentary assembly  in  Europe.     The  reason  it  no  longer  does  so 
is  because  the  State  legislatures  are  now  composed  of  men  un- 
known to  those  who  elect  them.     The  judgment  of  De  To<5que- 
ville  is  not  to  be  disregarded  as  to  the   importance  of  this 
method.     He  says : 
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"  The  time  must  come  when  the  American  republics  will  be 
obliged  more  frequently  to  introduce  the  plan  of  election  by  an 
elected  body  into  their  system  of  representation,  or  run.  the 
risk  of  perishing  miserably  amongst  the  shoals  of  democracy." 

"  I  do  not  hesitate  to  avow  that  I  look  upon  this  peculiar 
system  of  election  as  the  only  means  of  bringing  the  exercise 
of  political  power  to  the  level  of  the  people.  Those  who  hope 
to  convert  this  institution  into  the  exclusive  weapon  of  a  party, 
and  those  who  fear  to  use  it,  seem  to  me  to  be  equally  in  error." 

That  time  has  come.  No  one  can  contemplate  our  municipal 
governments,  and  reflect  on  the  large  proportion  in  which  the 
population  of  the  cities  already  stands  to  that  of  the  whole 
country,  bearing  in  mind  also  the  growing  tendency  of  popula- 
tion to  concentrate  in  towns,  without  feeling  anxiety  for  the 
future  of  the  republia 

Why  "  this  peculiar  system  of  election"  was  regarded  by  De 
Tocqueville  as  the  only  means  for  our  salvation,  has  been  ex- 
plained abova  Men  must  learn  to  choose  a  representative  as 
they  choose  a  lawyer  or  a  doctor;  not  one  who  will  carry  out 
all  their  whims,  but  one  who  will  do  their  business  as  faithfully 
as  he  can,  exercising  his  superior  knowledge  where  he  sees  it 
will  be  advantageous.  Not  one  who  will  sacrifice  his  judg- 
ment to  that  of  his  patients  or  clients,  but  one  to  whose  judg- 
nient  they  are  willing  to  yield  their  own.  Such  men  cannot 
be  discerned  in  a  crowd ;  they  are  only  to  be  found  by  per- 
sonal acquaintance. 

It  is  not  likely  that  any  existing  party  will  be  persuaded  to 
^opt  a  reform  that  would  be  the  doom  of  most  of  our  polit- 
leal  managers.  Should  there  arise  a  new  party,  however,  there 
Would  then  be  a  favorable  opportunity  for  trying  the  experi- 
JHent  Whatever  difficulties  may  be  in  the  way,  it  may  be 
confidently  asserted  that  radical  reform  can  be  obtained  only 
by  working  in  this  direction.  Reform  thus  obtained  will  be 
permanent  because  the  size  of  the  political  unit  will  be  fixed 
by  the  limit  of  a  certain  number.  Without  some  such  reform 
We  may  look  to  see  the  new  party  captured  at  the  outset  by 
the  politicians  as  at  Cincinnati,  or  gradually  brought  into  sub- 
jection by  skillful  managers,  as  has  been  the  case  with  the 
Republican  party. 
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Abticlb  v.— mill  on  THE  FOUNDATION  OF  MATHE- 
MATICS. 

A    System  of  Logicy    ratiocmaiive  and   inductive,      Bj  JOHN 

Stuakt  Mill. 

Wherein  lies  the  peculiar  certainty  always  ascribed  to  the 
sciences  of  Geometry  and  Arithmetic  ?  asks  Mill.  (Logic,  4th 
ed.,  i,  258.)  "Why  are  they  called  the  Exact  Sciences?  Why 
are  mathematical  certainty,  and  the  evidence  of  demonstration, 
common  phrases  to  express  the  very  highest  assurance  attain- 
able by  reason  ?  Why  are  mathematics  considered  to  be  inde- 
pendent of  experience  and  observation,  and  characterized  as 
systems  of  necessary  truth?  "  The  rational  curiosity  embodied 
in  these  queries  will  find  small  satisfaction  in  the  answer  of  Mill, 
who  replies  "  that  this  character  of  necessity  ascribed  to  the 
truths  of  mathematics,  and  even,  with  some  reservations,  the 
peculiar  certainty  attributed  to  them,  is  an  illusion,  in  order  to 
sustain  which  it  is  necessary  to  suppose  that  those  truths  relate 
to,  and  express  the  properties  of  purely  imaginary  objects.*'  (p. 
253.)  Like  most  of  those  who  have  addressed  themselves  to 
this  abstruse  and  complicated  inquiry,  he  has  incumbered  his 
path  by  aiming  at  once  at  a  general  solution  of  the  problem, 
and  framing  the  discussion  in  terms  intended  from  the  com- 
mencement to  meet  the  case  of  both  the  demonstrative  sciences. 
But  the  more  abstruse  is  a  subject,  the  easier  it  is  for  error  to 
step  in  under  the  cover  of  generalities,  and  it  will  greatly  in- 
crease our  chances  of  success,  if  we  confine  our  attention  in 
the  first  instance  to  the  more  simple  conception  of  Number, 
and  afterwards  turn,  with  whatever  insight  we  may  have  ob- 
tained into  the  evidence  of  arithmetical  certainty,  to  the  more 
complicated  relations  of  Position  and  Figure. 

The  doctrine  of  Mill  (i,  281)  is,  that  arithmetic,  in  the  same 
sense  as  mechanics  or  optics,  is  an  inductive  science,  resting  on 
what  are  incorrectly  called  definitions,  but  are  in  reality  general- 
izations from  experience,  inasmuch  as  they  are  to  be  under- 
stood, not  only  as  propositions  explaining  the  meaning  of  the 
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names,  two,  three,  four,  etc.,  but  also  as  covertly  asserting  the 
existence  of  real  things  corresponding  to  such  a  meaning. 
"  We  may  call,  Three  is  two  and  one,  a  definition  of  three ; 
but  the  calculations  which  depend  on  that  proposition  do  not 
follow  from  the  definition  itself,  but  from  an  arithmetical 
theorem  presupposed  in  it,  namely,  that  collections  of  objects 
exist  which,  while  they  impress  the  senses  "  as  a  group  of  one 
and  one  and  one,  may  be  separated  into  two  parts,  consisting  of 
a  group  of  two  and  a  single  one.*  '*  This  proposition  being 
granted,  we  term  all  such  parcels  threes,  after  which  the  enun- 
ciation of  the  above-mentioned  physical  fact  will  serve  also  for 
a  definition  of  the  word  three." 

The  truth  of  the  covert  assertion  thus  implied  in  the  defi- 
nition of  each  individual  number  is  a  truth  *' known  to  us  from 
early  and  constant  experience,  an  inductive  truth ;  and  such 
truths  are  the  foundation  of  the  science  of  number.  The 
fundamental  truths  of  that  science  all  rest  on  the  evidence  of 
sense ;  they  are  proved  by  showing  to  our  eyes  and  our  fingers 
that  any  given  number  of  objects,  ten  balls  for  example,  may, 
V>jr  separation  and  rearrangement,  exhibit  to  our  senses  all  the 
<iiflerent  sets  of  numbers  the  sum  of  which  is  equal  to  ten." 
(p.  286.)  Thus,  according  to  Mill,  the  way  in  which  we  learn 
t'Viat  the  addition  of  a  fresh  ball  to  a  group  of  two  will  pro- 
^uee  a  group  of  three,  and  not  of  four;  that  a  group  of  four 
things  may  always  be  divided  into  two  groups  of  two  each, 
^ud  never  into  a  group  of  two  and  one  of  three;  is  by  in- 
veterate experience,  only,  by  constant  observation  of  the  result 
'^hen  groups  of  actual  objects  are  so  combined  or  decomposed, 
Just  as  we  learn  that  sugar  is  sweet  or  snow  cold.  The  bare 
statement  of  such  a  conclusion  in  reference  to  numbers 
within  easy  grasp  of  the  imagination  should  be  sufficient  to 
Bbow  that  there  must  be  some  secret  flaw  in  the  reasoning 
Mrhich  leads  to  so  flagrant  a  paradox. 

The  source  of  the  confusion  in  the  mind  of  Mill  may  be 
traced  to  his  fundamental  doctrine  "  that  no  definition  is  ever 
intended  to  explain  and  unfold  the  nature  of  a  thing.     All 


*The  words  of  Mill  are,  "  whicli,  while  they  impress  the  senses  thus  ^"^j  may 
be  separated  into  two  parts,  thus  e^  o  i"  which  I  can  only  translate  into  language 
in  the  words  of  the  text 
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definitions  are  of  names,  and  names  only,  but  in  some  defini- 
tiotjs  it  is  clearly  apparent  that  nothing  is  intended  except  to 
explain  the  meaning  of  the  word,  while  in  others,  besides  ex- 
plaining the  meaning  of  the  word,  it  is  intended  to  be  implied 
that  there  exists  a  thing  corresponding  to  the  word."  (i,  p.  162.) 
Definitions  of  this  latter  description  consist  of  two  parts ;  first, 
a  proposition  enouncing  the  meaning  of  the  term  defined, 
^*  which  gives  information  only  about  the  use  of  language,  and 
from  which  no  conclusions  affecting  matters  of  fact  can  possibly 
be  drawn ;"  and  secondly,  a  covert  postulate,  affirming  "  the  real 
existence  of  things  possessing  the  combination  of  attributes  set 
forth  in  the  definition  ;"  a  fact  which  may  lead  to  consequences 
of  every  degree  of  importance,  and,  if  true,  may  be  foundation 
sufficient  on  which  to  build  a  whole  fabric  of  scientific  truth,  (i, 
163.)  Now,  in  the  first  place,  it  cannot  be  admitted  that  defi- 
nitions are  of  names  only,  and  never  of  things ;  that  no  defini- 
tion is  ever  intended  to  unfold  the  nature  of  a  thing.  When- 
ever the  word  to  be  explained  is  the  name  of  a  thing  of  which 
the  person  to  be  instructed  has  no  previous  conception,  the 
meaning  can  only  be  conveyed  by  explaining  the  nature  of  the 
thing  signified. 

I  explain  the  meaning  of  the  word  Dragon  to  a  person  who 
has  no  conception  of  such  an  animal  by  the  definition,  A  dra- 
gon is  a  serpent  which  breathes  fiame ;  from  whence  he  wUl  learn 
at  the  same  time  the  meaning  of  the  word  Dragon,  and  the 
nature  of  the  thing  signified,  without  reference  to  the  question 
whether  such  a  creature  actually  exists,  or  ever  has  existed  on 
the  surface  of  the  globe,  or  not  The  hearer,  who  takes  his 
notion  of  a  dragon  from  this  definition,  will  see  d  priori  that 
every  possible  dragon  must  necessarily  be  a  serpent  and  mast 
breathe  flame,  because  what  he  means  by  a  dragon  is  a  crea- 
ture characterized  by  the  combination  of  these  attributes ;  and 
if  ever  a  dragon  is  to  be  discovered  in  actual  existence,  it  must 
be  by  the  actual  apprehension  of  both  the  attributes  in  question. 

In  the  same  way  it  will  be  seen  that  every  definition,  con- 
verted into  an  universal  proposition,  will  necessarily  be  true 
of  every  thing  signified  by  the  term  defined,  or,  in  other  words, 
that  every  thing  entitled  to  that  designation  will  necessarily  be 
possessed  of  the  character  set  forth  in  the  predicate  of  the  defi- 
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nition,  because  it  is  only  by  the  exhibition  of  that  character 
that  it  is  made  an  example  of  what  is  signified  by  the  term  de- 
fined.    Thus  every  definition,  after  it  has  performed  its  prim- 
ary duty  of  laying  down  the  sense  in  which  the  term  defined 
is  to  be  understood,  will,  by  those  who  so  understand  the  term, 
be  recognized  as  a  necessary  truth,  provided  the  subject  of  the 
proposition  has  sufiicient  reality  to  give  room  for  the  question 
of  truth  or  falsehood.     If  no  such  thing  as  a  dragon  was  to  be 
found  in  the  world  it  could  not  be  said  that  the  proposition, 
every  dragon  breathes  flame,  was  either  true  or  false.     It  is 
manifested,  however,  that  the  real  existence  of  the  kind  defined 
can  be  secured  by  no  postulate  or  assumption,  but  only  by 
positive  knowledge  of  some  individual  in  actual  existence. 

The  condition  which  converts  the  definition  of  a  dragon 
from  an  exposition  of  the  meaning  of  the  word  into  an  as- 
sertion of  positive  fact,  will  be  no  assumption  of  the  real  ex- 
istence of  serpents  breathing  flame,  but  the  discovery  of  an 
animal  so  characterized  in  actual  existence. 

Whether  the  definition  is  to  lead  to  a  real  advance  in. knowl- 
edge or  to  remain  a  barren  truism,  must  depend  upon  the  ques- 
tion whether  or  no  it  is  possible  to  deduce  from  it  anj'  attribute 
of  the  species  defined  that  must  not  itself  be  directly  appre- 
hended in  the  recognition  of  an  individual  of  the  species  in 
actual  existence. 

If  it  could  be  shown  that  the  notion  of  some  ulterior  attribute 
Dot  necessarily  present  to  the  mind  in  the  conception  of  a  serpent 
breathing  flame,  such,  for  instance,  as  the  notion  of  carrying  a 
hidden  jewel  in  the  head,  was  logically  involved  in  the  descrip- 
tion of  a  dragon,  it  would  be  manifest,  to  those  who  followed  the 
demonstration,  that  any  actual  dragon  (if  such  there  were  in 
existence)  must  necessarily  carry  a  jewel  in  it*8  head,  and  the 
insight  of  that  necessity,  on  the  occurrence  of  an  actual  dragon, 
would  give  knowledge  of  a  fact  not  directly  perceived  in  the 
apprehension  of  that  particular  animal.  But,  in  truth,  no  con- 
clusion of  such  a  nature  can  be  drawn  from  the  definition  ; 
from  whence  it  can  only  be  inferred  that  a  dragon  is  a  serpent 
and  that  it  breathes  flame,  both  of  which  propositions,  to  one 
who  takes  his  notion  of  a  serpent  from  the  definition,  are  mani- 
fest truisms. 
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So  also  it  must  be  with  all  definitions  of  natural  species,  which 
are  known  to  us  only  by  observation  of  things  characterized 
by  certain  general  resemblances,  without  insight  into  any  princi- 
ple in  the  constitution  of  the  creation  from  which  its  attributes 
can  be  logically  deduced.  The  diflference  in  the  case  of  number 
arises  from  this — that  the  diflferent  phases  of  number,  two, 
three,  four,  five,  etc.,  are  not  made  known  to  us,  like  so  many 
phases  of  color,  by  observation  in  actual  existence,  but  the 
general  idea  of  number  being  conceived  as  consisting  of  an 
aggregate  of  units,  one  and  one  and  one  and  one,  etc.,  we  see 
from  the  contemplation  of  the  idea  itself  that  it  admits  of  ex- 
istence in  various  degrees  of  complexity,  according  to  the  length 
of  the  string  of  units  of  which  it  is  composed.  We  then,  by  a 
purely  mental  operation,  independent  of  experience  of  any 
particular  phase  of  number  beyond  the  very  lowest,  construct 
the  notion  of  an  indefinite  succession  of  numbers,  one,  two, 
three,  four,  five,  etc.,  continually  increasing  in  complexity,  the 
notion  of  each  succeeding  number  being  formed  by  the  addition 
of  one  to  the  number  immediately  preceding ;  and  having  our- 
selves constructed  the  idea  signified  by  each  of  the  names,  two, 
three,  four,  etc.,  we  reason  with  absolute  certainty  concerning 
the  consequences  which  follow  from  the  principle  of  construc- 
tion. Thus  we  see  that  every  number,  consisting  of  a  series  of 
the  form  one  and  one  and  one,  etc.,  admits  of  being  broken  up 
in  various  ways  into  combinations  of  subordinate  series  of  less 
extent  The  number  six,  for  example,  which  fundamentally 
consists  of  the  series  one  and  one  and  one  and  one  and  one  and 
one,  may  be  broken  up  in  the  form  of  (one  and  one  and  one 
and  one)  and  (one  and  one),  or  in  that  of  (one  and  one  and  one) 
and  (one  and  one  and  one).  Thus  it  is  seen  that  the  number 
six,  by  the  essential  nature  of  its  construction,  is  equal,  either  to 
four  and  two,  or  to  three  and  three,  although  the  equality  to  either 
of  those  combinations  is  not  necessarily  present  to  the  mind  in 
the  conception  of  six  itself,  and  consequently,  the  demonstra- 
tion of  the  equation  will  not  present  us  with  an  idle  truism, 
but  will  constitute  a  real  advance  in  the  knowledge  of  number. 

In  our  system  of  instruction,  arithmetic  is  taught  as  an  art 
and  not  as  a  science  The  elementary  relations  embodied  in 
the  addition  and  multiplication  tables  are  given  out  as  the  tools 
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which  the  scholar  is  to  work,  without  any  attempt  to  deduce 
them  from  a  logical  analysis  of  the  numbers  themselves.  But 
this  is  because  arithmetic  is  taught  at  so  early  an  age  that  it  is 
more  important  to  implant  the  elementary  facts  in  the  memory 
of  the  scholar  than  to  educate  his  power  of  speculative  thought, 
and  not  on  account  of  any  inherent  difficulty  in  a  complete 
demonstration. 

Number  is  the  attribute  apprehended  by  the   process  of 
counting,  which  consists  in  the  recognition  of  successive  objects 
as  things  of  the  same  kind,  taking  note,  at  the  recognition  of 
each  fresh  object,  of  the  extent  to  which  the  repetition  of  the 
kind  has  been   previously  carried.     When    the    attention    is 
simply  directed  to  the  fact  of  repetition,  without  distinguishing 
the  precise  amount,  the  aggregate  series  is  considered  as  con- 
sisting of  many  things  of  the  kind  in  question,  and  the  contrast 
between  the  aggregate  object  apprehended  in  such  a  manner, 
and  that  to  which  attention  is  directed  at  each  repetition  of  the 
kind,  gives  rise  to  the  conception  of  the  latter  as  individual  or 
<»i€.    Thus  the  idea  of  unitv  consists  in  a  mental  reference  to 
the  possibility  of  repetition  of  the  kind  to  which  the  object  is 
Inferred,  or,  what  amounts  to  the  same  thing,  in  the  negation 
c>f  actual  repetition,  the  negative  character  of  the  idea  being 
witnessed  by  the  structure  of  the  word  individual;  what  is  not 
^it)ken  up  into  many.     We  should  never  have  conceived  an 
^tyect  as  one  unless  we  had  previously  had  experience  of  some- 
thing apprehended  as  majiy,  but  as  soon  as  the  notion  of  one 
*^iis  been  evolved  in  the  way  above-mentioned,  we  see  that  many 
*s  logically  composed  of  one  and  one  and  one,  and  so  on,  until 
^he  entire  group  has  passed  under  review.     It  is  this  relation 
t>etween  the  ideas  of  multiplicity,  or  plurality  and  unity,  that 
^^  expressed  by  Cousin  in  his  somewhat  mystical  formula  of 
^he  two  contrasted  orders  of  ideas.     In  the  order  of  time,  he 
^^ys,  the  idea  of  unity  presupposes  that  of  multiplicity,  but  in 
^he  order  of  reason,  multiplicity  presupposes  unity. 

The  lowest  degree  of  plurality  is  where  there  is  a  single 

Repetition  of  the  kind,  where  a  group  consists  of  one  object, 

^tid  one  other  of  the  same  kind.     The  numeral  character  of 

such  a  group  is  designated  by  the  term  two  ;  which  is  accord- 

^^ly  defined  by  the  proposition,  two  is  one  and  one. 
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Bat  this  definition  is  not  the  expression  of  a  fact  learned 
by  generalization  from  experience.  Our  conviction  that  one 
and  one  are  two  does  not  arise  from  uniform  experience  that  a 
group  of  two  things  may  always  be  decomposed  in  the  form  of 
one  and  one,  but  from  consciousness  that  what  we  mean  by  two 
is  nothing  else  than  the  aggregate  of  one  and  ona  In  appre- 
hending a  group  as  consisting  of  two  things,  we  do  but  bring 
under  review,  at  a  single  glance,  the  elements  which  have  been 
apprehended,  in  however  transitory  a  manner,  as  one  and  one. 

Having  thus  attained  to  the  conception  of  the  number  two 
we  may  imagine  tlie  addition  of  another  unit  to  an  ideal  grouprrr3 
of  two,  which  will  thus  be  enlarged  to  a  group  of  one  and  one  ^ 
and  one,  presenting  to  the  mind  the  numeral  character  desi 
nated  by  the  name  of  three. 

In  like  manner,  the  association  of  an  additional  unit  with 
group  of  three  will  give  rise  to  a  group  of  one  and  one  an 
one  and  one,  and  so,  by  addition  of  one  to  the  highest  numb 
of  which  we  had  previously  distinct  conception,  we  continual 
advance  to  the  conception  of  a  number  one  degree  higher, 
long  as  we  are  able  to  keep  distinctly  before  the  mind  the  p 
cise  amount  of  repetition  by  which  that  particular  step  in  t       he 
numerical  scale  is  characterized.     But  such  a  limit,  withn^    gt 
some  artificial  aid  in  keeping  count  of  the  amount  of  repetitici:iDij, 
would  very  speedily  be  reached,  and  in  the  lowest  staj^e        of 
mental  cultivation  would  probably  not  be  placed  beyond  fc.  he 
number  three  or  four.     The  requisite  aid,  however,  is  not    Ihv 
to  seek,  and  is  found  by  all  families  of  Man  in  the  quina:»rj 
division  of  the  hand,  the  fingers  of  which  supply  a  ready  sca/e 
on  which  to  tell  oft'  the  units  of  any  group  of  less  than  six,  0/ 
whose  number  one  might  wish  to  take  count     Thus,  beginniiig 
at  the  thumb  of  tiic  left  hand,  the  first  finger  would  mark  a 
single  repetition  of  the  kind  in  question,  or  the  occurrence  ol 
a  second  member  of  the  group  to  be  counted ;  the  middle  finger 
a  second  repetition,  or  a  third  member  of  the  group ;  and  io 
this  way  primitive  man  might   learn   to  associate   a  definite 
amount  of  repetition  with  each  of  his  four  fingers,  and  might 
attain  to  distinct  conception  of  the   first  five  numbers  ante- 
cedent to  the  use  of  any  vocal  designation.     But,  sooner  or 
later,  the  demands  of  language  would  give  rise  to  the  use  of 
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spoken  names, — one,  two,  three,  four,  five,  designating  the  num- 
bers told  off  on  each  successive  finger;  and  these,  being  con- 
stantly repeated  in  regular  order,  constitute  a  series  so  firmly 
fixed  in  the  memory,  that  each  name  serves  at  once  to  bring 
before  the  mind  the  preceding  portion  of  the  series,  and  thus 
affords  a  standard  of  the  amount  of  repetition  signified,  as  dis- 
tinct as  that  supplied  by  the  fingers  passed  over  in  telling  num- 
bers on  the  hand.     When  the  fingers  on  one  hand  are  ex- 
hausted, we  may  either  go  on  through  a  second  series  of  the 
form,  five-one,  five-two,  &c.,  which  are  actually  found  in  many 
rude  dialects,  or  the  higher  numbers  may  be  told  ofl^  on  the 
other  hand  with  a  fresh  set  of  names,  six,  seven,  eight,  nine, 
ten,  corresponding  to  the  fingers  of  the  second  hand.     When 
the  ten  digits  are  exhausted,  we  advance  to  the  conception  of 
higher  numbers  by  the  continued  addition  of  one,  with  desig- 
nation of  the  form  ten-one,  ten-two,  &c,  two  tens,  two-ten-one, 
two-ten-two,  &c.,  three  tens,  &c.,  ten-tens,  or  a  hundred,  and  so 
on  as  far  as  may  be  required,  using  the  convenience  of  com- 
pendious names  for  such  of  the  powers  of  ten  as  may  be  found 
most  appropriate  for  resting-places  in  the  process  of  numera- 
tion. 

The  composition  of  such  a  system  of  numbers  is  enounced  in 
the  definitions : 

(2)  Two  is  one  and  ona 

(8)  Three  is  two  and  one,  &c. 

(11)  Eleven  is  ten  and  one. 

(12)  Twelve  is  eleven  and  one,  &c. 

(20)  Twenty  is  ten  and  ten  or  two  tens,  &c. 
A  hundred  is  ten  tens.  &c. 

^lom  whence  all  possible  relations  of  particular  numbers  may 
^  demonstrated,  because  these  definitions  afford  the  means  of 
J^ucing  all  arithmetical  systems  to,  or  of  building  them  up  out 
of,  their  constituent  units,  and  thus  of  bringing  the  systems  to 
^  compared  into  a  condition  in  which  they  may  be  ticked  off" 
Against  each  other,  unit  by  unit. 

To  show,  for  example,  that  seven   and  six   are  thirteen, 
^e  have : 

By  definition  (8) — eight  is  seven  and  one. 

Or  eight  is  equal  to  seven  and  one. 
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Adding  one  to  each  side : 
Eight  and  one  are  equal  to  seven  and  one  and  one ;  or,  by  defi- 
tion  (9)  and  (2), 

Nine  is  equal  to  seven  and  two. 

Adding  one  again  to  each  side : 
Nine  and  one  are  equal  to  seven  and  two  and  one ;  or,  by  defi- 
nition (10)  and  (8), 

Ten  is  equal  to  seven  and  three. 
And  so  on  till  we  come  to 

Thirteen  is  equal  to  seven  and  six. 

As  the  number  of  a  set  of  things  depends  upon  the  length  of 
the  series  "one  and  one  and  one,  &c.,"  corresponding  to  the  in- 
dividuals of  the  enumerated  class,  as  each  is  successively 
brought  under  review  in  the  process  of  counting,  without  refer- 
ence to  any  difference  between  one  individual  and  another,  it  is 
plain  that  the  aggregate  number  can  in  nowise  be  affected  by 
variations  in  the  order  in  which  they  are  counted.  If  I  have  a 
set  of  balls,  black,  white,  green,  red,  and  blue,  the  aspect  under 
which  I  regard  them  in  counting  will  be  as  one  and  one  and 
one  and  one  and  one,  whether  I  take  them  in  the  order  of  black 
and  white  and  green  and  red  and  blue,  or  of  green  and  red  and 
white  and  black  and  blue.  And  so,  if  I  jumble  together  a  set 
of  (m)  white  balls  and  a  set  of  (n)  black  ones,  the  tale  of  the 
whole  will  be  the  same,  whether  in  counting  I  pick  out  first  the 
black  and  then  the  white,  or  first  the  white  and  then  the  black. 
In  other  words,  the  sum  made  by  the  addition  of  (n)  to  (m) 
things  is  the  same  as  that  made  by  the  addition  of  (m)  to  (n),  or, 
algebraically. 

From  similar  considerations  it  may  be  shown  that  the  pro- 
duct of  two  factors  (m)  and  (n)  is  independent  of  the  order  in 
which  the  factors  are  taken ;  that  (m)  times  (n)  is  the  same  as 
(n)  times  (m),  or  algebraically,  that  mn  =■  nm. 

Suppose  that  we  have  five  groups  of  seven  balls  each,  it  is 
obvious  that  the  aggregate  number  will  be  seven  times  as  great 
as  if  there  were  only  one  ball  in  each  group,  when  there  would 
be  only  five  in  all,  so  that  the  aggregate  of  five  times  seven  ifi 
the  same  as  of  seven  times  fiva  Or  to  take  the  matter  more  in 
detail,  let  the  balls  of  each  of  the  five  original  groups  be  marked 
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1,  2,  3,  &c.,  7.  Then  there  will  in  the  aggregate  be  five  ones, 
five  twos,  &c.,  and  five  sevens,  making  in  all  seven  groups  of 
five  each,  whence  it  appears  that  things  which  constitute  five 
groups  of  seven  each  may  be  otherwise  arranged  in  seven  groups 
of  five  each,  or,  in  other  words,  that  five  times  seven  is  equal  to 
seven  times  fiva 

It  has  already  been  shown  that  every  definition  (in  virtue  of 
the  principle  that  the  term  defined  is  to  be  understood  in  the 
sense  enounced  in  the  predicate  of  the  proposition)  will  neces- 
sarily be  true  of  every  actual  example  of  what  is  signified  by 
the  term  defined ;  that  the  predicate  of  the  definition  may  be 
aflBrmed  with  absolute  assurance  of  every  thing  legitimately 
designated  by  the  term  defined.  Thus  every  definition  may  be 
r^arded  as  a  self-evident  principle  of  necessary  truth,  provided 
the  subject  is  defined  by  attributes  that  are  found  in  actual  ex- 
istence ;  and  it  is  because  the  entire  fabric  of  arithmetic  can  be 
raised  upon  a  basis  entirely  composed  of  definitions  in  which 
that  proviso  is  fulfilled,  without  a  single  appeal  to  the  evidence 
of  experience,  that  it  is  entitled  to  the  name  of  an  exact  science 
and  may  be  considered  as  a  type  of  perfect  demonstration, 
afifording  absolute  assurance  of  numerical  relations  between 
groups  of  actual  things. 

When  arithmetical  laws  are  spoken  of  as  independent  of  ob- 
servation and  experience,  it  is  of  course  not  intended  to  exclude 
the  experience  necessary  for  the  comprehension  of  the  subject- 
Diatter  of  the  science.  Experience  supplies  us  with  the  notion 
of  one  and '  of  more  than  one,  of  unity  and  of  repetition  or 
addition,  and  with  these  materials,  without  further  aid  from 
experience,  we  are  able  to  construct  the  notion  of  the  entire 
aeries  of  numbers,  one,  two,  three,  four,  five,  six,  &c.,  by  the 
continued  addition  of  one  to  the  preceding  number  in  the  series, 
enouncing  the  fundamental  constitution  of  those  conceptions  in 
the  successive  definitions. 

Two  is  one  and  one. 

Three  is  two  and  one, 

Four  is  three  and  one,  &c., 
From  whence  the  entire  system  of  arithmetical  relations   may 
^demonstrated  or  deduced  by  regular  course  of  logical  infer- 
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Article    VL  — JXJDGE    FARRAR'S    MANUAL    OF    THE 
CONSTITUTION   OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

Manual  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  of  America,  By* 
Timothy  Farrar,  LL.D.  Third  edition,  revised,  with  at^ 
Appendix.  Boston :  Little,  Brown  &  Company.  1872.  8vo, 
pp.  xii,  666. 

The  Constitution  of  a  State  is  that  in  which  its  individuality 
consists — the  aggregate  of  the  acknowledged  rights  and  obliga- 
tions, the  institutions,  customs,  and  fundamental  laws,  which 
underlie  its  political  existence  and  action,  and  in  which  it  dif- 
fers more  or  less  widely  from  other  States.     It  need  not  be 
written.     The  Constitution  of  Great  Britain,  though  unwritten, 
is  as  real,  as  definable,  as  that  of  the  United  States.     It  cannot 
be  written  in  full ;  for  there  are  usages  that  pervade  the  organiza- 
tion of  society  and  government  too  numerous  to  be  codified,  too 
subtile  to  be  described,  too  intimately  identified  with  national 
life  to  need  formal  enactment,  which  yet  are  implicitly  recog- 
nized by  the  entire  community,  and  the  violation  of  which  is 
deemed  by  common  consent  not  only  a  breach  of  the  law,  but  a 
violation  of  the  national  compact.     There  may  be,  also,  essen- 
tial portions  of  a  constitution  which  the  framers  of  the  docu- 
ment that  bears   this    name   are   ashamed  to   write.      Thus 
slavery   was  for  three-quarters  of  a  century  a  part  of  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States,  which  yet  bears  no  trace  of 
it,  and  might  have  been  indited  in  precisely  the  same  words, 
had  there  existed  no  property  of  man  in  man.     Thus,  too,  the 
system  by  which  the  vast  array  of  oflSce-holders  have  a  tenure 
of  office  contingent  on  their  loyalty  to  the  party  in  power  is  an 
element — while  destructive,  seemingly  indestructible — of  our 
Constitution  ;  yet  no  politician,  of  however  brazen  front,  would 
dare  to  propose  it  in  the  shape  of  a  formal  amendment 

There  can  hardly  fail  to  be  broad  discrepancies  between  the 
written  and  the  actual  Constitution  of  a  State :  for  the  life  of  » 
people  is  fluent  and  changeful,  even  when  not  progressive; 
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and  as  from  the  very  nature  of  the  case  the  fundamental 
law  embraced  in  the  constitution  admits  of  verbal  altera- 
tions and  additions  less  promptly  than  the  statute-law,  there 
will  grow  up  modifications  by  tacit  consent,  which  will  em- 
barrass the  strict  constructionist,  yet  which  will  nevertheless 
have  all  the  prestige  and  force  of  positive  enactment,  and  which 
will  not  infrequently  give  rise  to  such  ex  post  facto  expositions 
of  the  written  constitution  as  can  never  have  entered  into  the 
thought  of  its  framers.  In  like  manner,  portions  of  the 
constitution  may  be  gradually  obsolescent,  and  may  at  length 
be  wholly  disused,  without  the  formality  of  repeal ;  and  the 
words,  now  meaningless,  may  be  retained  for  what  they 
were  once  worth,  or  with  the  vague  idea  that  in  some 
future  exigency  they  may  become  again  significant  Yet  as 
there  are  always  honest,  but  narrow  minds,  that  will  be  scandal- 
ized by  practical  deviations  from  the  letter  of  the  constitution, 
and  pragmatical  persons  who  will  draw  mischief  from  them,  a 
written  constitution  ought  to  abound  in  words  and  phrases  that 
admit  a  generous  breadth  of  interpretation,  to  define  and  pre- 
scribe only  what  is  indispensably  necessary  to  the  order  of  the 
State  and  the  working  of  its  government,  and  to  leave  all  minor 
details  to  subsequent  legislation.  The  permanence  of  a  consti- 
tution depends  on  its  flexibility ;  while  to  insist  pertinaciously 
on  its  literal  or  traditional  construction  is  the  surest  way  to 
bring  it  into  discredit  and  peril.  There  cannot  be  a  less  appro- 
priate metaphor  than  the  hackneyed  figure  of  the  ship  of  state. 
No  ship  can  outride  the  waves  of  advancing  knowledge  and 
conscience.  But  a  raft  is  safe  where  a  ship  would  founder. 
A  raft  may  be  warped  and  racked,  and  may  let  in  the 
water  through  its  seams,  without  sinking.  Rotten  timbers 
may  be  cut  adrift,  and  sound  timbers  spliced  to  the  fabric  in 
their  stead,  till  not  a  log  of  the  original  structure  remains,  and 
yet  it  shall  seem  to  preserve  its  identity,  and  shall  keep  the 
same  cargo  afloat  and  well-conditioned. 

The  circumstances  under  which  our  Constitution  was  framed 
gave  it  precisely  the  character  of  which  the  raft  is  a  symbol. 
A  rigid,  compact  form  of  government,  circumscribed  and 
guarded  at  every  point,  was  impossible.  There  were  among 
the  framers  and  their  intelligent  constituents  great  diversities  of 
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political  training,  prepossessions,  and  tendencies.  Some  were 
disposed  to  borrow  largely  from  English  precedents ;  others 
showed  strong  democratic  proclivities.  Various  plans  had 
been  discussed  in  advance  in  the  several  States,  and  each  of 
these  had  its  friends  and  advocates.  Social  institutions  and 
habits  differed  widely  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  and  inter- 
communication had  not  been  sufficiently  established  to  create 
any  community  of  type  or  sentiment  between  remote  provinces. 
Compromise  and  mutual  concession  alone  could  produce  har- 
mony among  the  members  of  the  Constitutional  Convention,  or 
procure  the  sanction  of  their  plan  of  union  by  the  individual 
States.  It  is  to  this  elastic,  yielding  construction  that  our  Con- 
stitution owes  its  persistent  life  through  flood  and  storm, 
and  may  owe  its  permanence  for  centuries  to  come,  if  those 
charged  with  its  pilotage  will  only  keep  it  free  and  flexible  as 
our  fathers  made  it 

Our  present  Constitution  is  nominally  identical  with  that  of 
1788,  yet  is  in  many  respects  widely  divergent  from  it  The 
formal  amendments  which  have  passed  thmugh  the  prescribed 
processes  have,  indeed,  changed  some  principles  which  were 
deemed  fundamental.  But  yet  greater  alterations  have  been 
effected  by  the  silent  growth  of  opinion  and  practice,  by  which 
unrepealed  provisions  have  passed  out  of  use,  and  words  and 
phrases  have  been  endowed  with  a  sense  which  was  not  and  is 
not  in  them,  but  only  in  the  altered  condition  of  the  body 
politic. 

A  constitution  is,  as  its  name  implies,  a  creation,  not  a  crea- 
tor. It  does  not  make  a  people,  but  is  made  by  a  people.  It 
implies  a  pre-existing  nation.  It  may  be  made  early  in  a 
nation's  history  ;  but  unless  there  were  some  previous  reason 
why  the  inhabitants  of  a  certain  territory  should  regard  them- 
selves as  one  State,  and  not  as  several,  or  as  part  of  a  larger 
State,  it  would  be  impossible  that  the  steps  antecedent  to  a 
written  constitution  should  be  taken,  or  that  the  usages  which 
are  the  basis  of  a  written  constitution  should  have  come  into 
being.  This  is  no  less  true  of  a  nation  formed  by  the  union  of 
several  else  independent  States  than  of  one  of  more  simple 
structure.  A  confederation  is  not  a  constitution.  England, 
France,  and  Spain  may  be  closely  confederated  for  numerous 
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valuable  ends;  but  unless  thej  have  by  some  common  or 
mutual  act  made  themselves  one  people,  tbej  cannot  frame  a 
constitution. 

Of  commentaries  on  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
the  list  comprises  many  works  of  various  merit  They 
might  be  divided  into  two  classes, — those  which  aim  pri- 
marily to  determine  what  the  Constitution  was  in  the  intention 
of  its  founders,  and  those  which  occupy  themselves  chiefly  in 
expounding  what  it  has  become  and  is  in  the  hands  of  their 
successora  The  book  before  us  fulfills  both  these  purposes, 
and  adds  to  them  a  third, — ^the  clear  and  earnest  exhibition  of 
the  obligations  laid  upon  our  people  and  their  rulers  by  that 
instrument,  yet  left  unrecognized  in  practice.  The  venerable 
author  stood  nearer  the  cradle  of  our  republic  than  almost  any 
now  living  man.  His  lifelong  intimacy  was  with  those  who 
had  its  interests  most  at  heart.  His  father — a  centenarian — 
was  one  of  the  New  Hampshire  judges  at  the  time  of  the 
Declaration  of  Independence,  and  was  for  many  years  Chief 
Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  that  State.  The  son,  for  some 
years  Daniel  Webster's  partner  in  legal  business,  and  ever  after 
his  friend  and  correspondent,  held  an  honored  place  in  the  New 
Hampshire  judiciary,  until  a  democratic  legislature — after  a 
&shion  peculiar,  we  believe,  to  that  State — abolished  the 
court  of  which  he  was  a  member,  in  order  to  unseat  judges 
whose  crime  was  dissent  from  the  then  dominant  party. 
Bred  in  profound  reverence  for  the  Constitution,  fiimiliarly  ac- 
quainted with  not  a  few  of  its  ablest  expositors  and  defenders, 
and  intimately  conversant  with  the  literature  appertaining  to  it, 
the  legislation  founded  upon  it,  and  the  judicial  interpretations 
of  it,  he  devoted. to  it  the  busy  retirement  of  an  old  age  which, 
so  far  as  mental  vigor  was  concerned,  was  to  the  very  last  a 
culmination  rather  than  a  decline.  The  opinions  of  such  a  man 
on  many  points  are  but  readings  of  authentic  history,  and  on 
all  they  carry  with  them  as  high  authority  as  can  attach  itself  to 
mdividual  opinion.  We  do  not  propose  to  analyze  the  treatise 
in  detail,  but  shall  content  ourselves  with  presenting  a  few  of 
its  salient  features,  and  for  the  sake  of  brevity  we  shall  do  this 
in  our  own  words,  with  the  understanding  that  we  are  for  the 
most  part  but  abridging  the  contents  of  the  book  under  review. 

VOL.  XXXIV.  88 
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The  Constitution,  the  laws  made  in  pursuance  of  it,  and  the 
treaties  negotiated  under  it,  are  declared,  in  the  instrument  i^ 
self,  to  be  "the  supreme  law  of  the  land;"  and  it  ordains  a 
government  for  the  purpose,  and,  of  course,  with  the  power 
and  duty,   of  executing  it.     It  follows  from   this   that   the 
national  government  has  paramount  power  in  all  the  particu- 
lars in  which  such  power  is  conferred  upon  it  by  the  Constitu- 
tion, and  in  the  measure  in  which  it  is  so  conferred.     In  some 
matters  the  power  is  in  terms  exclusive ;  and  in  these  the  State 
governments  are  powerless,  even  though  the  national  legislature 
or  executive  make  no  provision  for  them.     In  other  matters  the 
power  is  vested  permissively  in  the  national  government,  and 
in  these  its  action  supersedes  and  renders  void  any  parallel  ex- 
ercise of  authority  on  the  part  of  the  States ;  while  in  case  of 
its  failure  to  legislate,  the  States  may  supply  the  void  by  their 
own  legislation-     There  are  other  powers  expressly   vested 
in  the  States,  and  still  others  belonging  to  them  by  manifest 
implication,  as  in  their  very  nature  appertaining  to  local  admin- 
istration, and  to  interests  which  must  somehow  be  provided  for, 
yet  are  in  no  sense  national  or  general.   The  words  "  the  supreme 
law  of  the  land  "  are  decisive  as  to  the  long-mooted  question 
of  paramount  State  rights  under  the  Constitution,  as  to  which, 
from  the  very  outset,  opposite  ground  was  taken  by  northern 
and  southern  statesmen, — a  controversy  which  attained  its  cli- 
max in  the  great  rebellion,  and  its  final  settlement  in  the  subju- 
gation of  the  recusant  States. 

Our  government  is  not  a  mere  confederation  of  sovereign 
States.  This  is  implied  in  the  preamble  to  the  Constitution, 
which  is  not  "  The  several  States,"  but  "  We,  the  people  of  the 
United  States do  declare  and  establish  this  Consti- 
tution for  the  United  States  of  America."  These  words 
denote  a  previous  national  existence,  bearing  even  date  with 
the  Declaration  of  Independence  in  1776,  in  which  the 
inhabitants  of  the  colonies  are  pronounced  to  be  "one  peo- 
ple," with  "full  power  to  levy  war,  conclude  peace,  contract 
alliances,  establish  commerce,  and  to  do  all  other  acts  and 
things  which  independent  States  may  of  right  do."  From 
that  time  onward  the  specific  powers  thus  enumerated  were 
never  exercised  or  claimed  by  the  individual  States ;  but  for 
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these  purposes  the  States  were  thenceforward  a  nation.     The 
confederation   which   preceded   our  present  government  was 
much  more  than  a  confederation.     Its  government  exercised 
many  of  the  acts  of  sovereignty,  and  in  many  essential  matters 
of  jurisdiction  and  administration  it  succeeded  without  ques- 
tion to  the  former  legitimate  rights  of  the  royal  government 
But   its   organization — adopted,   without  experience,   to  meet 
existing  exigencies — was  necessarily  imperfect,  and  it  proved 
itself  inadequate,  not  as  a  confederation,  but  as — what  it  was 
meant  to  be — a  national  government     It  was  solely  because  of 
this  inadequacy  that  measures  were  taken  for  the  establishment 
of  a  government  that  should  better  subserve  the  purpose  for 
which  the  confederation  had  been  created. 

The  preamble  to  the  Constitution  names  first  among  its 
purposes,  "to  form  a  more  perfect  union,"  thus  implying  the 
recognized  existence  of  a  previous  union.  There  is  not  a 
word  in  the  Constitution  which  can  give  color  to  the  theory 
that  the  national  government  was  designed  or  expected  to  be 
voidable  by  the  action  of  any  individual  State.  Its  provisions 
expressly  annul  State-sovereignty  by  vesting  in  the  general 
government  precisely  those  rights  and  powers  by  which 
independent  States  are  characterized.  As  well  might  Bos- 
ton, Philadelphia,  or  Baltimore,  Middlesex  County  or  Kings 
County,  by  virtue  of  the  local  authority  vested  by  the  State 
Constitution  in  the  local  magistrates,  claim  a  position  inde- 
pendent of  State  control  and  jurisdiction,  as  can  any  individual 
State  act  for  itself  within  the  scope  of  the  authority  confen-ed 
by  the  national  Constitution  on  the  general  government  Such 
has  been  the  almost  universal  doctrine  of  Northern  statesmen. 
The  gravest  charge  brought  against  the  old  Federalist  party 
in  the  North  was  that  it  maintained  the  right  of  secession  ; 
hut  the  most  that  can  be  affirmed  with  any  certainty  is  that 
there  were  vague  hints  of  such  opinions  in  the  private  corre- 
spondence of  a  very  few  prominent  members  of  the  party  dur- 
ing  the  war  of  1812, — opinions  which  were  in  no  instance  pub- 
licly avowed  in  any  legislature,  convention,  or  political  assembly. 
^  the  contrary,  the  whole  tone  of  Southern  opinion,  speech, 
aud  writing,  for  many  years  previous  to  the  rebellion,  was  in 
'avor  of  the  virtual  independence  of  the  States,  and  conse- 
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qnently  of  the  right  of  secession,  for  sufficient  reasons.  This 
doctrine  was  taught  in  the  colleges,  professed  in  the  local  legis- 
latures, and  proclaimed  on  the  floor  of  Congress.  It  was  held 
without  question  or  concealment  by  large  numbers  of  men 
whose  predilections  were  in  favor  of  the  national  government; 
and  among  those  who  resigned  office  in  the  army  and  navy, 
and  took  an  active  part  on  the  Southern  side  in  the  civil  war, 
or  held  offices  of  trust  in  the  Southern  confederacv,  were  not  a 
few  honorable  men,  who  were  opposed  to  secession  while  the 
question  was  in  abeyance,  but  who  honestly  believed  them- 
selves bound  by  the  action  of  their  respective  States,  regarding 
allegiance  to  the  State  as  a  duty  paramount  to  loyalty  to  the 
nation  of  which  it  had  ceased  to  be  a  member. 

The  supremacy  of  the  national  government  is  still  farther 
implied  in  the  determination  of  the  form  of  the  State 
governments  by  the  Constitution.  '*  The  United  States  shall 
guarantee  to  every  State  in  this  Union  a  republican  form  of 
government"  If  the  States  were  mere  members  of  a  confedera- 
tion, each  could  elect  its  own  form  of  government  New  York 
might  be  an  hereditary  monarchy;  Virginia  might  vest  its 
government  in  an  aristocracy  composed  of  the  representatives 
of  certain  old  colonial  families ;  Rhode  Island  might  be  organ- 
ized under  the  tumultuous  regime  of  the  Athenian  democracy. 
But  by  a  republican  government  was  and  is  understood  a 
government  exercised  by  men  chosen  by  the  people  at  large, 
and  acting  by  their  authority  and  in  their  behalf;  and  were  a 
government  of  a  different  type  established  by  either  of  the 
States,  the  whole  power  of  the  Union  is  pledged  by  the  Consti- 
tution to  reverse  such  action,  and  to  restore  the  rights  of  the 
people  thus  disfranchised.  Surely  the  authority  to  determine 
what  government  a  State  shall  have,  includes  paramount  author- 
ity over  such  State. 

On  this  ground,  what  was  the  position  of  the  rebel  States 
after  their  subjugation  ?  These  States  by  the  act  of  rebellion 
abjured  their  guaranteed  rights,  and  were  dissolved  as  bodies 
politic  Their  territory  by  conquest  passed  again  to  the  juris- 
diction of  the  national  government,  which  had  no  obligations 
towards  them  other  than  those  of  justice  and  humanity  to  their 
inhabitants.     These  States  did  not  legally  and  properlj  revert. 
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to  their  former  condition  by  the  mere  cessation  of  active  hos- 
tility.    The  executive  had,  by   the  Constitution,  no  right  to 
terminate  the  war;  for  the  power  to  declare  war,  vested  not  in 
the  President,  but  iu  Congress,  includes  of  necessity  the  power 
to  put  an  end  to  it.     Till  peace  is  concluded  by  the  same 
authority  which  declared  and  maintained  the  war,  conquered 
enemies  are  fittingly  under  military  government;  and  on  no 
other  footing  had  our  executive  the  right,  without  the  direction 
of  Congress,  to  receive  the  States  that  had  forfeited  their  equal 
place  among  their  sister  States.     It  was  competent  for  Con- 
gress, in  declaring  the  war  at  an  end,  to  provide  for  the  gov- 
ernment of  those  States,  with  a  view  to  their  highest  welfare 
and  to  that  of  the  country  at  large ;  to  restore  them  to  their 
position  immediately,  alter  a  series  of  years,  or  in  certain  future 
contingencies  ;    to   establish    territorial    governments    wholly 
cSependent  on  the  supreme  executive ;  to  change  geographical 
divisions,  so  as  to  make  more  or  fewer  States ;  or  to  apply  dif- 
:£erent  methods  of  administration  to  different  portions  of  the 
dsonquered  territory,  according  to  their  respective  ability  for 
^elf-government     Instead  of  this,  the  conquered  States  were 
:«rehabilitated  in  their  former  rights  and  powers,  some  of  them 
"vvithout  intelligent  and  loyal  citizens  enough  to  fill  the  requi- 
^aiite  oflSces ;  were  left  without  militar}*^  or  any  adequate  control ; 
^nd  were  suffered  to  prolong  the  rebellion — iu  some  instances 
^ill  the  present  time — by  outrages  against  the  peace  of  the 
country,   and    by   general    insubordination    and    lawlessnesa 
South  Carolina  and  Louisiana,  there  is  reason  to  fear,  are  thus 
:ruined  beyond  redemption,  so  far  as  the  freedom  and  prosperity 
^f  their  white  inhabitants  are  concerned;  while  in  other  of  the 
late  Confederate  States  there  is  evidently  a  work  of  reconstruc- 
tion yet  to  be  completed  by  the  national  government 

Slavery  under  the  Constitution  existed  only  by  suflFerance, 
not  by  enactment  or  express  recognition.  There  can  be  little 
doubt  that  it  was  then  regarded  as  but  a  temporary  evil,  from 
which  time  and  the  progress  of  events  would  gradually  relieve  the 
nation.  It  is  certain  that  there  was  at  that  period  a  very  strong 
anti-slavery  feeling  in  Maryland  and  Virginia.  The  earliest  anti- 
slavery  societies  were  formed  in  those  States ;  they  numbered 
among  their  officers  and  zealous  members  the  very  men  who 
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occupied  the  foremost  places  in  society,  public  trust,  and  private 
influence;  and  their  constitutions  and  printed  documents,  if 
reissued  twenty-five  years  ago,  would  have  been  classed  among 
the  most  rabidly  incendiary  literature  of  the  abolitionists. 
The  framers  of  the  Constitution  undoubtedly  thought  that  it 
would  outlast  slavery,  and  they  therefore  carefully  worded  the 
instrument,  so  that  it  might  provide  for  the  then  existing  con- 
dition of  society  in  the  slaveholding  States,  without  bearing  in- 
delible tokens  and  vestiges  of  a  death-doomed  institution. 
Slavery  was  then  not  profitable,  except  on  the  sugar  and  rice 
plantations  ;  the  waste  of  slave-life  in  the  swamps  and  the  mills 
was  not  sufficiently  large  to  stimulate  the  home-market ;  and  as 
to  the  natural  increase,  the  black  population  was  believed  to  be 
stationary,  if  not  declining.  It  was  therefore  thought  expe- 
dient to  permit  the  *'  importation  of  such  persons  as  any  of  the 
States  now  existing  shall  think  proper  to  admit,"  for  twenty 
years.  Shortly  afterwards  the  cotton-gin  was  invented,  and 
long  before  the  twenty  years  had  expired,  slave-labor  had  be- 
come so  lucrative  in  the  cotton  States,  as  to  raise  up  a  new 
antagonism  to  the  foreign  slave-trade  on  the  part  of  those 
States  where  slave-labor  had  been  found  unthrifty  and  worth- 
less, but  where  enormous  profits  might  be  made  by  the  breed- 
ing of  laborers  for  a  Southern  market  Had  not  sectional 
interests  been  thus  thrown  into  the  same  scale  with  humanity, 
it  may  be  fairly  questioned  whether  Southern  greed  and 
Northern  sycophancy  would  not  have  prolonged  the  legal 
existence  of  the  African  slave-trade,  notwithstanding  the  indig- 
nant protest  of  religion  and  philanthropy. 

But  slavery,  while  it  should  last,  needed  protection.  With 
the  extended  northern  frontier  of  the  slave-States,  with  the 
numerous  water-courses  parallel  to  the  sea-coast,  and  with 
mountain-ranges  so  situated  as  to  leave  broad  intervening 
tracts  of  level  country  over  which  escape  was  comparatively 
easy,  there  would  have  been,  but  for  legal  obstructions,  a  constant 
and  rapid  current  of  fugitive  negro  migration  into  the  free 
States.  Hence  the  necessity  of  providing  for  the  delivery  of 
any  "  person  held  to  service  or  labor  in  one  State  under  the 
laws  thereof,  escaping  into  another," — a  provision  not  unreason- 
able, even  between  the  free  States,  at  a  time  when  it  was  the 
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universal  custom  to  bind  apprentices  by  legal  indentures  for  a 
term  of  years.  Under  this  provision  were  enacted,  always  by 
the  aid  of  Northern  votes,  a  series  of  fugitive-slave  laws  of 
gradually  increasing  severity,  the  last  of  which  condemned  to 
fine  and  imprisonment  not  only  those  who  should  give  shelter 
or  aid  to  the  fugitive,  but  all  who  should  withhold  their  assist- 
ance, when  required,  in  his  apprehension  and  restoration. 
The  instances  in  which  this  barbarous  law  was  carried  into  exe- 
cution against  the  friends  of  the  slave  were  very  few,  and 
occurred  principally  in  the  slave-States;  but  it  is  impossible  to 
say  how  large  a  part  it  bore  in  the  awakening  of  public  feeling 
to  the  atrocious  criminality  of  slavery,  and  in  hastening  its  final 
abolition.  Certainly  the  slave-power  performed  no  more  sui- 
cidal act  than  this. 

The  only  other  recognition  of  slavery  in  the  Constitution  is 
the  provision  for  adding,  in  the  enumeration  for  determining 
the  namber  of  representatives  to  which  each  State  is  entitled, 
"to  the  whole  number  of  free  persons,  including  those  bound 
to  service  for  a  term  of  years,  and  excluding  Indians  not  taxed, 
three-fifths  of  all  other  persons."  This  provision  is  an  anomaly. 
It  leaves  the  status  of  the  slaves  undefined.  If  they  were 
"persons"  bound  to  service,  they  were  on  the  same  footing 
with  apprentices  and  others  "  bound  to  service  for  a  term  of 
years."  The  latter,  at  the  time  of  each  successive  enumeration, 
were  no  more  free  than  the  former,  and  if  only  free  persons 
were  to  be  represented  in  full,  but  three-fifths  of  Northern 
apprentices — then  a  numerous  body — should  have  been  counted 
for  representation.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  slaves  were  not 
"persons,"  but  chattels,  there  was  no  more  reason  for  counting 
them  at  all  than  for  counting  the  other  animals — horses,  oxen, 
DQules — employed  in  aid  of  human  labor.  The  latter,  as  is 
Well  known,  was  the  theory  of  American  slavery.  The  local 
legislation  with  regard  to  it  was  designed  for  the  protection, 
Dot  of  persons,  but  of  property, — not  for  the  defence  of  the 
slave's  human  rights,  but  to  avert  loss  or  damage  from  the  mas- 
ter's human  chattels. 

The  slave-States,  under  the  Constitution,  acquired  a  much 
l^er  weight  of  authority  and  influence  in  the  lower  house  of 
Congress  than   was   rightfully    theirs   on   their   own   theory. 
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Every  Southern  member  represented  a  much  smaller  number 
of  constituents  than  any  Northern  member.  In  some  of  the 
States  nearly  half  of  the  members  represented  not  persons,  but 
property.  A  given  number  of  citizens  in  South  Carolina  was 
represented  by  nearly  twice  as  many  members  as  were  chosen 
by  the  same  number  of  citizens  in  New  York.  The  only 
seeming  counterpoise  to  such  an  immense  advantage  was  the 
provision  that  direct  taxes  should  be  levied  on  the  basis  of  this 
enumeration, — a  provision  which  has  been  tacitly  ignored  by 
the  levying  of  what  have  had  the  force  and  stringency  of  direct 
taxes  on  certain  specific  descriptions  of  property  and  income. 
It  will  appear,  on  a  careful  analysis  of  votes,  that  this  representa- 
tion of  property  has  been  an  essential  factor  in  all  the  numerous 
acts  of  Congress  for  the  protection  and  extension  of  slavery. 
Had  the  free  citizens  of  the  slave-States  alone  been  represented, 
there  has  always  been  a  sufficiently  large  number  of  loyal 
Northern  votes  to  create  a  majority,  if  not  for  any  aggressive 
movement  upon  slavery,  yet  against  any  measure  designed  to 
buttress  or  perpetuate  it  But  slave-representation  had  so 
swollen  the  Southern  minority,  that  only  a  few  recreant 
Northern  votes  were  needed  to  give  legislative  preponder- 
ance, in  every  instance  for  a  long  series  of  years,  to  the  slave- 
power. 

The  several  departments  of  the  government — ^legislative, 
executive,  and  judicial — are  distinctly  defined  and  limited  by 
the  Constitution,  and  neither  can  invade  the  province  of  the 
others,  or  interfere  with  their  action,  except  in  specified  cases 
and  modes.  The  President  virtually  constitutes  one  branch  of 
the  legislature,  his  signature  or  implied  approval  being 
required  for  the  passage  of  an  act  by  a  mere  majority  of 
both  houses,  and  his  veto  sufficing  to  negative  an  act,  unless 
subsequently  passed  by  a  two-thirds  vote  of  each  house. 
This  power  is  of  the  utmost  importance,  as  preventing  hasty 
legislation  under  strong  popular  excitement  There  are  not 
infrequent  instances  in  which  the  sober  second-thought  of 
Congress  would  willingly  retract  steps  already  taken,  and  the 
veto-power,  judiciously  exercised,  may  postpone  a  final  de- 
cision till  the  impulse  which  superseded  sound  judgment  has 
subsided.     The  President,  if  wise  and  conscientious,  can  hardly 
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exercise  this  fanction,  unless  for  the  public  good  ;  and  if  he  be 
merely  mindful  of  his  own  reputation,  he  is  not  likely  to  per- 
form an  act  counter  to  the  wishes  of  those  on  whose  favor  he 
most  depends,  unless  he  has  good  reason  to  believe  that  they 
and  the  people  whom  they  represent  will  on  mature  considera- 
tion approve  his  course.  It  is  believed  that  the  Presidents 
veto  has  been  very  seldom  interposed,  except  for  reasons  which 
could  claim  respect  and  deference,  and  in  by  far  the  larger 
number  of  instances  the  bill  returned  with  objections  has  failed 
to  become  a  law. 

Each  department  of  the  government  is  its  own  legitimate  in- 
terpreter of  such  portions  of  the  Constitution  as  relate  to  its 
own  rights  and  duties.     The  judiciary  has  always  claimed  and 
exercised  the  right  of  determining  the  extent  and  limits  of  its 
jurisdiction  under  the  Constitution  and  the  statutes  enacted  in 
pursuance  of  it     There  is  a  broad  territory  left  undefined  and 
uncovered  by  these  authorities.     Jurisdiction  in  certain  classes 
of  cases  is  expressly  vested  by  the  Constitution  in  the  Supreme 
Court,  and  by  the  statutes  in  the  inferior  courts  ;  certain  other 
classes  of  cases  are  excluded.     But  with  regard   to  cases  not 
specified,    the  question  lies  open  whether  the  United  States 
courts  have  cognizance  of  them.     The  Constitution  seems  to 
confer  on  them  a  jurisdiction,  unlimited  save  where  exceptions 
are  expressly  made.     "  The  judicial  power  of  the  United  States 
(i.  e.,  the  whole  power  appertaining  to  matters  that  can  in  any 
sense  or  for  any  reason  belong  to  a  national  court)  shall  be 
vested  in  one  Supreme  Court,  and  in  such  inferior  courts  as 
Ae  Congress  may  from  time  to  time  ordain  and  establish." 
The  courts,  however,  have   in    general    taken    the    opposite 
g^und,    and    have  declined    jurisdiction  except  in  cases  in 
^hich  it  has  been  expressly  conferred  by  the  Constitution  or 
the  lawa     Yet  their  right  (we  would  also  say,  their  duty)  to 
take  cognizance  of  any  case  not  otherwise  provided  for  is  un- 
^^estionabla     The  only  remedy  for  the  undue  usurpation  of 
Judicial  authority  would  rest  with  Congress,  which  can  enact 
^ew  limitations  and  exceptions,  or  can  impeach  and  convict 
the  judge  who  has  exceeded  his  rightful  jurisdiction. 

The  authority  of  the  courts  is  confined  to  the  trial  of  cases, 
*^d  those  cases  must  be  tried  under  the  existing  laws.     The 
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judiciary  has  no  legislative  authority.  It  cannot  legitimately 
pronounce  a  law  enacted  by  Congress  unconstitutional;*  for 
the  authority  given  to  Congress  to  enact  laws  of  necessity 
makes  that  bod}'  the  sole  judge  of  the  constitutionality  of  its 
own  acts.  The  judiciary,  in  pronouncing  a  law  of  Congress 
null  and  void,  usurps  for  itself  the  office  of  the  legislature.  The 
remedy  for  a  legislative  infraction  of  the  Constitution  must  be 
found  in  added  light,  discretion,  or  loyalty  on  the  part  of  the 
legislature,  or  in  the  sounder  judgment  of  some  future  Con- 
gress. 

On  the  other  hand,  Congress  cannot  interpose  its  check  on 
the  decisions  of  the  judiciary,  set  aside  its  judgments,  or  remit 
its  sentences.     The   functions  of  the  two  departments  are  en- 
tirely distinct  and  separate.     The  judiciary  acts  in  individual 
cases  as  to  what  makes  them  cases^  that  is,  constitutes  their  indi- 
viduality, their  unlikeness  to  other  cases.     Its  aim  is  to  ascer- 
tain   particulars,    such   as   must  be  determined    by  specific 
evidence,  or  by  reasoning  based  on  proved  or  admitted  facta 
The  acts  of  the  legislature  are  general,  including  an  indefinite 
number   of  specific  cases,  not  in  their  individual  features,  but 
in   what  is  common  to  them  all.     They  are  virtually  general 
when   they  seem  to  be  particular;  for  private  bills  (so-called) 
are  simply  declarative,  pronouncing  an  individual  case  to  be- 
long to  some  recognized  class  to  which  an  existing  law,  rule,  or 
custom  is  applicable.     Thus  as  to  a  private  pecuniary  claim, 
the  question  before  Congress  is  not  whether  a  certain  sum  is 
justly  due  from  the  United  States  to  the  individual  citizen  (a 
question  which  might  on  a  proper  issue  come  before  the  judic- 
iary),  but  whether,  being  due,  it  falls  under  a  class  of  dues 
recognized  by  previous  legislation,  or  by  some  acknowledged 
though  unwritten   principle  of  law  which  Congress  has  im- 
plicitly sanctioned.      The  Court  of   Claims  is   not  strictly  a 
judicial   tribunal,  but  a  commission  created  by  Congress  to 
facilitate  and  expedite  a  portion  of  its  own  work,  and  to  pre- 
pare for  its  action  such  reports  as  might  with  equal  fitness  be 
made  by  committees  of  its  own  body. 

*  It  may,  in  a  case  at  issue,  pronounce  a  State  law  void,  as  iDOonsistent  with 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States ;  for  its  decisions  in  every  case  must  of 
necessity  be  in  harmony  with  the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the  nation. 
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The  legislature  exercises,  under  the  Constitution,  judicial 
functions  only  in  cases  of  impeachment     The  Senate  has  **  the 
sole  power  to  try  all  impeachments,**  which,  in  accordance  with 
the  immemorial  usage  of  the  British  Parliament,  must  be  pre- 
sented  by  the  lower  house.     Impeachment  is  a  general  term, 
and  may  include  charges   of  any  kind,   against   any  person 
whatsoever;  and  there  have  been,  in  the  earlier  periods  of  the 
parliamentary  history  of  Great  Britain,  cases  of  the  impeach- 
ment of  private  persons,   for  offences  which  might  have  fallen 
under  the  cognizance  of  the  courts  of  law.     But  under  our 
Constitution   it  is  implied  that  this  process  shall  be  instituted 
only  against  public  officers,  inasmuch  as  it  is  provided  that 
"judgment,  in  cases  of  impeachment,  shall  not  extend  fiarther 
than  removal  from  office  and  (not  or)  disqualification  to  hold 
any  office  of  honor,  trust,  or  profit  under  the  United  States.'* 
The  person  impeached  is  not,  however,  released  from  further 
responsibility,  whether  acquitted  or  condemned  ,by  the  Senate, 
but  is  *'  liable  and  subject  to  indictment,  trial,  judgment,  and 
punishment,  according  to  law."     Though  the  Senate  cannot 
exceed  the  above-named  terms  of  judgment,  it  may,  in  certain 
cases,  convict  the  person  impeached  without  removing  him 
from  office.     There  is  nothing  to  prevent  a  simple  vote  of  cen- 
sure or  reprimand.     A  judge  might  be  convicted  of  misde- 
meanor, arbitrary   proceedings,  or  usurped  jurisdiction,  with- 
out being  deprived   of    his   place   on   the  bench.      But   on 
"conviction  of  treason,  bribery,  or  other  high  crimes  and  mis- 
demeanors," removal  from  office  is  the  least  sentence  that  can 
be  passed  on  "the  President,  Vice-President  and  all  civil  offi- 
cers," by  which  last  phrase,  as  it  occurs  in  the  Article  on  the 
Executive,  is  manifestly  denoted  any  officer  belonging  to  the 
Executive  department 

The  judges  of  all  the  courts  are,  by  the  Constitution,  to  hold 
their  offices  "during  good  behavior,"  and  there  is  no  other  way 
than  trial  on  impeachment  by  which  it  can  be  legally  deter- 
mined whether  a  judge  has  been  guilty  of  such  misbehavior  as 
^^ght  to  unseat  him.  Inability  is  not  an  impeachable  offence, 
^nd  is  not  inconsistent  with  as  "  good  behavior"  as  the  disabled 
fiinctionary  is  capable  of.  By  the  Constitution,  a  judge  who 
without  fault  of  his  own  becomes  unable  to  perform  his  duties, 
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may  yet  retain  his  office  and  his  undiminished  salary.  The 
judicial  office  is  peculiarly  favorable  to  longevity,  and  there 
have  been  numerous  instances  in  which  judges  of  the  United 
States  courts — ^in  one  district  three  district  judges  in  succession 
— ^have  retained  the  title  and  the  compensation  of  office  long 
after  they  had  become  unable  to  discharge  its  functions.  The 
recurrence  of  this  evil  will,  in  the  future,  be  prevented,  no 
doubt,  by  the  law  which  permits  a  judge,  after  having  reached 
a  certain  age,  to  resign  with  an  adequate  retiring  pension, — a 
provision  which  might  be  worthily  copied  in  those  States  in 
which  the  judicial  office  still  retains  a  permanent  tenure. 

It  is  not  necessary,  in  order  to  authorize  impeachment,  that 
the  accused  person  be  charged  with  immoral  or  illegal  acts,  or 
with  anything    which    under  ordinary   circumstances   would 
imply    criminality.      A    man^s  position   determines  in   some 
degree  the  magnitude  of  his  offences.     What  in  a  private  and 
obscure  citizen  would  be  an  indecorum,  an  error  of  judgment, 
a  ibible,  a  fault,  may  in  a  high  official  be  a  crime  or  a  grievous 
wrong.     Mere  acts  of  questionable  propriety  on  the  part  of  a 
judge  have  repeatedly  been  held  worthy  of  impeachment  as 
**high  crimes  and  misdemeanors;'*  and  in  one  case,  early  in 
the  present  century,  a  judge  of  previously  stainless  reputation, 
whose  abnormal  acts  were  well  known  to  be  the  consequence 
of  insanity,  was  convicted,  without  defence  or  counsel,  on  the 
charges  made  against  him — trivial,  even  had  he  been  account- 
able for  them — ^and  removed  from  office,  mainly  through  the 
intrigues  of  an  unprincipled  man  who  succeeded  him,  and  who 
closed  his  own  life  by  many  years  of  senile  dementtaj  during* 
which  he  suffered  severely  from  the  neglect  and  abuse  of  th& 
very  kindred   whom   his  salary   supported.      In   general   the 
requirement  of  a  two-thirds  note  of  the  members  of  the  Senate 
present,  in  order  to  convict  on  impeachment,  is  an  adequate 
defense  for  the  accused,  is  sufficient  to  neutralize  a  prosecutioD 
on  purely  party  grounds,  and,  indeed,  is  often  likely  to  preveat 
conviction  when  authorized  bv  law  and  evidence.     The  sen- 
tence  of    the    Senate  on  conviction   under  impeachment  is 
irreversible.     The  Senate,  in  its  judicial  capacity,  is  a  supreme 
court ;  its  decisions  can  neither  be  revised  nor  set  aside  by  anj 
other  tribunal ;  and  they  are  in  express  terms  exempted  by  the 
Constitution  from  the  interference  of  the  executive. 
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As  to  all  other  offences  than  those  tried  on  impeachment,  and 

even  as  to  these  under  any  additional  sentence  by  a  court  of 

law,  the  President  has  unlimited  power  to  pardon  or  reprieve, 

including  the  remission  of  fines  and  forfeitures.     Ilis  power  to 

pardon  may  be  exercised  before  conviction,  so  as  to  supersede 

trial ;  and  it  is  absolute,  relieving  its  subject,  not  only  from 

punishment,  but  from  all  legal  disparagement  or  inability,  and 

replacing  him,  so  far  as  he  can  be  thus  restored,  in  the  position 

which  he  held  previously  to  his  indictment.     This  feature  of 

our  Constitution  was  undoubtedly  borrowed,  with  too  easy 

faith,  from  the  corresponding  prerogative  of  the  British  crown. 

Such  power  would  not  now  be  conferred  de  novo  under  any 

constitutional  monarchy,  and  it  can  be  regarded  only  as  one  of 

the  few  surviving  relics  and  vestiges  of  the  arbitrary  authority 

for  good  or  evil  vested  in  royalty  in  the  time  of  the  Tudor  and 

Stuart  dynasties.     It  is  a  power  which  no  chief  magistrate  in 

our  time  and  land  can  exercise  safely  and  judiciously.     This 

is  the  case  with  the  governors  of  our  several  States,  much  more 

with  the  executive  head  of  a  great  nation.     As  long  ago  as 

when  Secretary  Seward  was  Governor  of  New  York,  he  said, 

as  the  result  of  his  own  experience,  that  there  was  no  criminal 

80  vile  or  so  dangerous  that  an  adroit  lawyer  could  not,  after 

the  fresh  memory  of  the  crime  had  been  worn  away,  procure 

for  his  pardon  a  petitiou  signed  by  so  strong  an  array   of 

respectable  citizens,  as  to  extort  the  desired  boon,  if  not  from 

the  chief  m^strate's  sense  of  justice  and  humanity,  at  least 

from  his  self-consciousness  as  a  candidate  for  the  votes  of  the 

people.     It  is  impossible  that  the  President  of  the  United 

States  can  have  any  authentic  knowledge  of  a  twentieth  part  of 

the  cases  in  which  he  is  solicited  to  interpose  his  clemency, 

which  will  always  be  besought  with  the  show  of  strong  reasons, 

when  the  condemned  person  has   influential  friends,  or  can 

command  the  money  which  will  purchtise  them.     The  instances 

of  actual  hardship  or  wrong  in  the  case  of  penalties  legally 

inflicted  must  bear  an  infinitesimally  small  proportion  to  the 

whole  number  of  cases,   and  so  far  as  punishment  has  any 

efficacy  in  the  prevention  of  crime,  its  certainty  is  of  fiar  more 

importance  than  its  severity.     Society  would  be  rid  of  a  serious 

^l,  uuisance,  and  danger,  were  the  pardoning  power  abrogated, 
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and  instead  thereof  a  legal  arrangement  made  for  a  new  judi- 
cial investigation,  whenever  fresh  evidence  may  cast  a  reason- 
able doubt  on  the  guilt  of  a  person  undergoing  a  sentence  of 
the  law. 

No  part  of  our  Constitutitm  affords  room  for  so   wide  a 
diversity  of  interpretation  as  the  eighth  section  of   the  first 
Article,  which   enumerates  under  eighteen  specifications  the 
powers  of  Congress.     The  government  must  of  necessity  derive 
its  entire  complexion  and  character  from  its  legislative  depart- 
ment ;  for,  except  under  a  despotism,  law  is  supreme,  and  the 
executive  and  judiciary  departments  hold  with  regard  to  it  an 
auxiliary  placa     The  last  clause  in  the  section  gives  Congress 
authority  **  to  make  all  laws  which  shall  be  necessary  for 
carrying  into  execution  the  foregoing  powers,  and  all  other 
powers  vested  by  the  Constitution  in   the  government  of  the 
United  States,  or  in  any  department  or  officer  thereof."    Now 
as  the  preamble  declares  the  government  instituted  "in  order 
to  form  a  more  perfect  union,  establish  peace,  ensure  domestic 
tranquility,    provide    for   the  common   defence,  promote  the 
general  welfare,  and  secure  the  blessings  of  liberty,"  and  as 
these  ends  can  be  subserved  only  by  laws  to  be  faithfuUj 
administered  and  executed,  it  may  be  reasonably  inferred  that 
the  right  of  legislation  is  co-extensive  with  these  ends,,  and  that 
Congress  may,  save  in  matters  expressly  excepted,  pass  any 
laws  that  shall   be  deemed  conducive  to  these  ends.     The 
enumeration  of  powers  in  the  first  seventeen  clauses  of  the 
section  is  then  to  be  regarded,  not  as  exclusive,  but  merely  as 
indicating  some  of  the  more  obvious  subjects  of  legislation. 
As  new  exigencies,  not  specifically  provided  for,  occur,  they 
properly  come  within  the  scope  of  national  legislation,  so  far  as 
they  affect  the  national  safety  and  well-being.     It  is  claimed, 
on  the  other  hand,  that  the  last  clause  was  intended  as  a  mere 
summary  and  general  statement  of  the  contents  of  the  preceding 
clauses,  and  that  the  powers  not  enumerated  are  not  conferred. 
To  this  interpretation  it  may  be  objected,  that  the  framers  of 
the  Constitution  must  have  been  aware  that,  with  the  growth 
of  the  nation  and  the  expansion  of  its  various  interests,  unfore- 
seen occasions  for  legislation  would  necessarily  present  them- 
selves;   that    they  intended  to  establish   a  permanent   and 
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eflScient  government ;  and  that  a  government  so  closely  limited 
must  in  the  nature  of  things  become  less  and  less  efficient  with 
the  lapse  of  years.  In  point  of  fact,  while  both  parties  have 
adhered  pertinaciously  to  their  respective  theories,  the  action 
of  Congress  has  obeyed  the  leading  of  necessity.  The  strict 
constructionists  have  opposed,  on  the  ground  of  constitutional 
limitation,  such  legislation  as  for  other  reasons  they  deemed 
objectionable ;  while  they  have  never  found  any  difficulty  in 
referring  to  some  one  of  the  enumerated  powers  such  measures 
as  were  in  accordance  with  their  views  of  the  general  welfare 
or  with  the  policy  of  their  party  for  the  time  being. 

Thus  the  power  "to  coin  money"  has  received  a  very  wide 
interpretation.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  these  words  were 
meant  to  apply  to  a  metallic  currency  alone.  But  it  was  in  the 
pretended  exercise  of  this  power  that  the  old  United  States 
Bank  was  chartered,  though  its  bills  were  never  in  any  proper 
sense  money,  but  only  the  representatives  of  money.  By  vir- 
tue of  this  same  power  the  legal-tender  bill  was  passed,  endow- 
ing the  depreciated  evidences  of  the  indebtedness  of  the  United 
States  with  the  properties  of  money,  and  thus  substituting 
actual  paper  money,  stamped,  but  not  coined,  for  gold,  silver, 
and  copper  coin.  These  measures  were  undoubtedly  constitu- 
tional, if  necessary  or  useful ;  but  they  properly  belonged  to 
the  general  and  unenumerated  powers,  and  to  refer  them  to  the 
power  "  to  coin  money  "  was  simply  a  not  very  ingenious  word- 
jugglery. 

Again,  the  power  "  to  establish  post  roads  "  was  not  intended 
to  include  the  power  of  making  them,  still  less  that  of  subsidiz- 
iHg  joint-stock  corporations  for  the  construction  of  railwaya 
So  far  as  the  making  of  roads  is  necessary  for  the  general  good, 
On  routes  op  which  they  cannot  be  constructed  by  the  local 
governments  or  by  private  enterprise,  it  is  undoubtedly  desir- 
able that  the  national  government  should  construct  or  subsi- 
dize such  avenues  of  travel  and  traffic.  The  war  of  the  rebellion, 
^hich  nearly  cost  us  our  great  empire  on  the  Pacific,  demon- 
strated the  necessity  that  the  coasts  of  the  two  oceans  should 
^clamped  together  by  iron  bands;  and  while  the  government 
should  not  have  suffered  itself  on  this  behalf  to  be  cozened  out 
^f  uncounted  millions,  the  enterprise  was  most  fitly  a  subject 
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for  munificent  aid  from  the  national  treasury,  but  not  under 
color  of  "  establishing  a  post  road" 

It  is  only  by  an  abuse  of  terms  that  internal  improve- 
ments in  general,  the  removal  of  the  obstructions  of  rivers,  the 
dredging  of  harbors,  or  the  maintenance  of  light-houses,  can  be 
brought  within  the  scope  of  the  enumerated  powers ;  yet  many 
of  these  operations  are  so  obviously  necessary,  and  so  entirely 
beyond  the  scope  of  any  local  authority  and  ability,  that  the 
government  which  would  withhold  action  in  their  favor  would 
be  worthy  of  the  dark  ages. 

The  only  mode  of  promoting  "  the  progress  of  science  and 
useful  arts  "  specified  in  the  Constitution  is  the  granting  of  copy- 
rights and  patents.  Yet  Congress  has  made  large  grants  of 
land  for  educational  purposes,  has  established  and  directed  the 
Smithsonian  Institution,  has  incorporated  a  National  Academy, 
has  organized  a  bureau  of  education,  has  sent  out  various  scien- 
tific expeditions,  has  agitated  schemes  for  a  national  university, 
and  has  in  various  ways,  by  the  publication  and  distribution 
of  books  and  documents,  contributed  largely  to  the  diffusion  of 
knowledge. 

In  fine,  the  very  fact  that  the  United  States  are  not  a  con- 
federacy, but  a  nation,  imposes  upon  the  general  government 
all  rights  and  responsibilities  that  properly  belong  to  a  nation, 
and  authorizes  all  kinds  of  legislation,  not  expressly  reserved  to 
the  States,  which  can  contribute  to  the  national  prosperity  and 
progress.  There  are  many  measures  for  the  public  good  which 
for  geographical  reasons  cannot  be  effected  by  the  individual 
States.  The  boundaries  of  the  States  are  in  many  instances 
arbitrary  lines,  and  in  few  more  definitely  marked  than  by  the 
course  of  a  river.  In  numerous  cases  the  concurrent  and  har- 
monious action — and  that  action  continuous— -of  several  States 
would  be  necessary  to  execute  the  plans  of  improvement  which 
a  single  State  might  devisa  Unity  of  interest  is  essential  to 
our  common  well-being.  This  unity  can  be  created  and  pre- 
served only  by  the  exercise  of  the  largest  powers  on  the  part 
of  the  general  government  For  interests  that  are  exclusively 
sectional  the  local  legislatures  have  adequate  powers  secured  to 
them  under  the  Constitution.  Their  extension  and  predomi- 
nance have  already  brought  us  to  the  brink  of  dismemberment 
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and  anarchy.  The  opposite  policy  alone,  wisely  and  firmly 
maintained,  can  restore  and  consolidate  our  national  union,  and 
en8ure  for  our  people  the  destiny  which  we  trust  is  reserved 
for  it  in  the  counsels  of  the  Divine  Providence. 

We  have  touched  only  on  a  few  of  the  many  points  to  the 
discussion  of  which  our  author  has  brought  his  ripe  wisdom 
and  his  singularly  clear  and  forcible  style  of  exposition.  His 
book  is  worthy  to  be  made  a  ''manual"  It  analyzes  the  Con- 
stitution clause  by  clause,  is  affluent  in  quotations  from  first- 
hand authorities,  and  comprises  many  noteworthy  comments 
on  the  decisions  of  the  United  States  courts.  It  was  written 
during  the  momentous  crisis  of  the  late  rebellion,  and  the  last 
edition  contains  notes  suggested  by  the  events  and  discussions 
tbat  have  ensued  upon  the  restoration  of  peace.  It  is  pre- 
eminently a  work  of  our  day,  and  possesses  a  peculiar  value  as 
having  been  written  under  the  light  elicited  by  the  most  fear- 
ful trial  that  the  constitution  of  any  nation  upon  the  earth  has 
endured  and  survived. 

VOL.  XXXIV.  84 
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abticlb  vn.— intercollegiate  contests. 

Ths  growth  of  learning  and  of  the  estimation  in  which  cul- 
ture and  cultivated  men  are  held  naturally  draws  those  oiganized 
institutions  which  represent  and  foster  the  scholarship  of  the 
country  into  closer  and  more  cordial  relations  to  each  other. 
Their  interests  are  seen  to  be  substantially  the  same;  their 
work,  a  common  work ;  the  ends  they  aim  at,  identical ;  and 
the  tendency  to  better  acquaintance  and  cordial  fellowship  and 
a  community  of  plans  and  measures  keeps  even  pace  with  the 
increasing  appreciation  of  sound  learning  and  the  steady  broad- 
ening of  the  field  it  may  occupy  and  of  the  influence  it  may 
exert 

It  is  one  of  the  pleasing  proo&  of  this  large  and  most  perva- 
sive culture  that  senseless  animosities  and  petty  jealousies 
between  different  colleges  are  forgotten  and  buried  out  of 
mind,  while  with  an  emulous  friendship  they  seek  to  outdo 
one  another  in  the  standards  of  scholarship  and  in  actual  attain- 
ments. The  college  system  of  the  country  is  not  yet  thor- 
oughly elaborated  and  settled  ;  it  is  indeed  scarcely  more  than 
in  tolerable  working  order,  and  is  susceptible  of  almost  unlim- 
ited improvement.  The  oldest  colleges  of  the  country  are  still 
in  the  formative  state,  conducting  experiments  in  the  modes 
of  discipline  and  training  whose  value  can  only  be  determined 
by  the  result  The  younger  colleges  are  most  attentive  ob- 
servers of  every  modification  and  supposed  improvement  in 
methods,  and  are  prompt  to  avail  themselves  of  every  change 
which  has  a  demonstrate  value.  And  it  is  not  impossible  that 
these  newer  colleges,  from  their  more  elastic  oiiganization, 
their  comparative  freedom  from  traditional  and  stereotyped 
methods,  and  the  special  forces  gathered  in  them,  may  some- 
times furnish  hints  of  real  value  to  the  older  schools. 

At  least  there  exists  this  mutual  relation  and  prompt  inter- 
communication between  the  collies  of  the  country,  as  a 
marked  feature  of  the  times  and  a  happy  augury  of  the  more 
varied  culture  and  nobler  manhood  that  shall  proceed  from 
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these  schools  in  the  years  to  coma  The  associations  of  college 
officers,  and  of  teacbera  of  all  grades,  for  mutual  acquaintance 
and  consultation,  for  vigorous  discussion  upon  a  wide  range  of 
topics  connected  with  their  work,  for  the  concerting  of  new 
and  improved  methods  of  teaching,  of  discipline,  and  of  admin- 
istration, are  at  once  the  evidence  and  result  of  the  drift  of  the 
times. 

Associations  among  the  undergraduates  in  different  colleges 
jEor  various    purposes  have  also  lately  appeared ;   and  those 
-which  have  as  their  chief  object  the  management  of  a  public 
t^al  of  skill  and  power  are  at  this  time  attracting  no  little 
£ittention  both  in  the  colleges  and  in  the  outside  world.     And 
^^prhile  there  are  many  questions  concerning  the  internal  affairs 
^nd  ordering  of  colleges  which  are  almost  wholly  of  local  and 
special  interest,  there  are  yet  many  others  in  which  the  general 
public  of  intelligent  men  have  a  real  concern  and  feel  a  vital 
interest     Such  is  the  relation  of  the  college  to  the  interests  of 
society  at  large,  not  merely  to  sound  learning  and  a  pure 
morality,  but  to  social  refinement,  to  literary  taste,  to  civil 
order,  to  political  capacity,  that  whatever  affects  the  college,  in 
any  marked  degree,  is  felt  with  gain  or  loss  throughout  the 
state  or  nation.     It  is  not  the  interests  of  generous  culture  and 
a  broad  manhood  alone  which  will  ^ain  or  suffer  loss,  according 
as  our  colleges  pursue  steadily  their  proper  end,  or  ai*e  drawn 
aside  therefrom ;  but  the  whole  community  has  a  vast  stake  in 
these  schools  of  liberal  training.     And  thus  it  is  wholly  appro- 
priate and  quite  in  their  line  for  college  officers  carefully  to  con- 
sider this  comparatively  new  phase  of  undergraduate  life  in 
intercoll^ate  associations ;  while  the  general  public  may  also 
properly  be  invited  to  the  same   inquiry,  as  to  a  matter  in 
which  it  has  a  real  concern. 

Intercoll^ate  contests  are  public  trials  of  power  and  skill, 
in  which  a  certain  number  of  colleges  appear  by  designated  rep- 
Tesentatives  to  determine  the  question  of  their  relative  superi- 
ority as  to  the  particular  matter  of  the  contest  The  subject 
of  contest  may  be  anything  agreed  upon.  In  this  country  it 
W  actually  been  something  involving  a  preparation  that  lies 
ohiefly  in  the  line  of  physical  culture  and  the  development  of 
muBcolar  skill  and  dexterity  in  specific  directions;  or  some- 
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thing  the  preparation  for  which,  or  the  performance  of  which,  or 
both,  chiefly  occupies  the  intellectual  powers.  Base  ball  and 
Bowing  are  examples  of  the  former ;  Chess,  Composition,  and 
Oratory,  of  the  latter.  In  either  case  the  objects  of  such  con- 
tests are — 

1.  To  test  the  powers  of  the  competitors,  their  general  cul- 
ture, and  their  special  training  for  that  feat ;  to  test  also  the 
disciplir»e  aflforded  by  the  colleges  which  are  parties  to  the 
contest. 

2.  To  develop  and  increase  interest  in  special  kinds  and 
lines  of  mental  work  or  of  physical  culture  and  sports,  among 
those  who  engage  in  the  contest,  among  the  undergraduates  in 
the  colleges  represented,  and  among  men  of  learning  and  taste 
generally. 

3.  To  bring  colleges  and  the  men  connected  with  them  into 
better  acquaintance  with  each  other ;  to  promote  fellowship  on 
common  grounds;  to  dissipate  groundless  prejudices  and  nar- 
row conceits ;  and  to  effect  a  practical  recognition  of  the  com- 
munity of  interests  which  unite  these  schools  of  liberal  culture. 

The  physical  contests  have  perhaps  been  most  common,  and 
are  most  in  vogue  in  the  eastern  colleges  to-day.     The  Annual 
College  Begatta  is  a  permanent  feature  in  the  associations  oC 
mauy  of  these  older  institutions,  and  takes  its  place  in  th 
public  recognition  among  the  sports  which  the  newspape 
faithfully  herald  and  report     The  intellectual  contests  are  jua-fc 
now  rising  into  an  unwonted  prominence  and  importance,  in 
the  colleges  of  the  interior  and  in  those  of  the  east  also ;  ao 
that  the  question  of  their  expediency  is  a  matter  of  grave 
moment  to  the  greater  part  of  the  colleges  of  the  country. 
These  contests,  of  both  kinds,  are  likely  to  awaken  an  intense 
interest  among  the  students  of  those  colleges  which  are  engaged 
in  them ;  they  absorb  a  good  share  of  thought  and  strength 
and  time,  and  to  this  extent  divert  from  the  proper  work  and 
discipline  of  the  college ;  and  thus  they  properly  demand  a 
careful  examination  of  their  advantages  and  disadvantages,  and 
a  thorough  discussion  of  their  merits. 

Are  these  contests,  of  either  kind,  a  desirable  feature  of  col- 
lege arrangements  and  relations  ?  Is  it  expedient  to  provide 
for  them  and  to  encourage  them  ?    Especially  is  it  worth  while 
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for  colleges,  that  have  never  recognized  the  necessity  or  impor- 
tance of  such  special  incentives  to  exertion,  to  open  the  way  for 
them  and  include  them  among  their  permanent  forces?  This 
is  the  question  which  it  is  attempted  here  to  answer ;  a  ques- 
tion which  has  a  practical  bearing  upon  some  of  the  more  vital 
interests  of  all  colleges,  and  which  is  receiving  the  special 
attention  of  many  college  officers  at  this  tima 

For  convenience,  the  advantages  of  these  contests  will  be  first 
presented,  so  &r  as  they  are  usually  urged,  or  may  be  clearly 
seen ;  and  then  their  disadvantages,  so  far  as  they  have  been 
proved  to  exist  or  can  he  seen  to  be  inevitable. 

1.  We  name  first  among  the  things  which  may  be  urged  in 
favor  of  these  contests,  the  readiness  and  spirit  with  which 
undergraduates  usually  enter  into  them.     It  is  the  almost  uni- 
versal fact  that  young  men  are  prompt  to  engage  in  these 
combats,  and  even  lavishly  free  in  their  expenditure  of  time 
and  labor  in  preparation  for  them  ;  and  they  follow  them  with 
the  utmost  zest     College  Faculties  do  not  need  to  urge  their 
pupils  to  take  their  share  in  such  exercises;  they  rarely,  if 
ever,  suggest  them,  or  dwell  on  their  propriety  or  importance 
Their  interference,  if  called  for  at  all,  is  needed  rather  in  the 
way  of  regulating  and  restraining  the  excitement,  spontaneously 
developed,  within  reasonable  and  healthful  bounds. 

This  fact  is  a  presumption  in  favor  of  these  contests,  pro- 
vided they  are  desirable  on  other  grounds.  It  is  a  great  gain 
in  any  proposed  arrangement  to  be  sure  of  the  voluntary  and 
hearty  cooperation  of  those  who  are  to  be  active  in  it  And 
one  of  the  serious  obstacles  in  the  way  of  certain  much  needed 
college  reforms  is  the  deep  prejudice  of  the  students  in  favor 
of  the  evils  to  be  removed,  and  the  steady  opposition  which  all 
attempts  at  their  abolition  are  sure  to  call  out  This  ready  in- 
terest of  students  in  these  contests  is,  therefore,  in  their  favor, 
ind  will  always  make  it  easy  to  sustain  them.  Of  course,  it  is 
not  decisive  as  regards  their  absolute  value. 

2.  A  consideration  more  relied  upon  in  justification  of  these 
contests  is  this:  that  they  furnish  an  additional  and  very 
powerful  stimulus  to  that  class  of  exercises  and  that  kind 
oi  training  which  are  involved  in  them.  And  this  stimulus, 
^d  the  benefit  of  it,  are  not  confined  to  the  competitors  alone, 
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but  are  distributed  generall  j  among  the  students  in  the  colleges 
joined  in  this  association ;  they  even  affect  the  methods  and 
training  of  the  colleges  themselves,  and  to  some  d^ree,  it  may 
be  urged,  reach  the  community  at  lai*ge.  The  forces  that  con* 
cur  to  this  result,  and  their  action,  are  familiar.  It  is  an  honor 
to  any  student  to  be  selected  as  the  representative  of  his  col- 
lege in  such  a  trial  of  skill.  This  selection  is  understood  to 
be  made  on  the  ground  of  natural  powers  and  acquired  skill ; 
and  the  last  is  the  more  powerful  fBuctor.  The  possibility  of 
winning  this  choice  seems  to  lie  within  the  reach  of  a  laige 
number  of  the  students ;  and  thus  that  special  training 
which  is  likely  to  win  the  prize  is  actually  followed  by  very 
considerable  numbers.  And  the  special  attention  which  these 
give  to  the  matter  in  hand,  by  a  natural  and  inevitable  conta- 
gion, rouses  a  marked  and  unusual  interest  in  the  whole  body 
of  studenta 

If  Oratory,  for  example,  is  assiduously  cultivated  by  a  half  or 
a  third  of  the  students  in  a  college,  this  will  give  tone  to  the 
aims  and  efforts  of  all,  and  the  other  half  or  two-thirds,  almost 
unconsciously,  will  be  drawn  to  greater  interest  in  this  line  of 
culture,  and  to  greater  improvement  therein.  And  it  is  highly 
probable  that  this  activity  on  the  part  of  the  pupils  will  react 
upon  the  instruction  given  in  the  college;  and  the  drill  in 
Literature  and  Rhetoric  and  Elocution  will  be  marked  by  in- 
creased attention  and  greater  thoroughness.  It  may,  perhaps, 
be  thought  that  if  this  effect  were  to  be  produced  in  all  or  the 
greater  part  of  the  colleges  in  some  considerable  section  of  the 
country,  an  elevation  of  the  literary  standards  and  taste  of  the 
whole  community  might  be  reasonably  anticipated,  and  the 
quality  of  public  address  very  sensibly  heightened. 

The  force  of  this  view  depends  on  these  assumptions :  first, 
that  the  exercises  called  for  by  these  contests  are  good  and 
desirable  as  a  part  of  the  training  of  undei^graduates ;  and, 
secondly,  that  these  exercises  are  not  sufficiently  favored  by 
the  ordinary  college  arrangements.  If  the  object  of  the  contest 
is  objectionable  in  itself^  or  in  some  one  or  more  of  its  neces- 
sary circumstances,  this  special  interest  and  attention  which  it 
evokes  merely  aggravates  the  evils  and  doubles  the  objections. 
Or  if  the  regular  drill  of  the  college  provides  all  the  training 
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in  these  particular  directions  which  undergraduates  can  profita- 
bly  receive,  under  such  regulations  and  with  such  incitements 
to  thoroughness  and  excellence  as  long  and  varied  experience 
has  proved  to  be  wise  and  wholesome ;  any  arrangement  which 
carries  the  force  that  is  given  to  such  and  such  exercises  be- 
yond this  due  degree,  that  breaks  in  upon  the  just  distribution 
of  work  in  the  regular  course  of  study,  is  by  that  fact  proved 
to  be  inexpedient  and  highly  undesirable. 

3.  Another  plea  for  these  contests  rests  upon  the  fact  that 
they  bring  different  colleges  together  upon  a  common  ground, 
and  thus  tend  to  promote  acquaintance  and  kindly  relations 
among  these  neighboring  and  kindred  institutions. 

This  end  is  most  desirable,  doubtless ;  and  every  college  must 
?ee  that  its  highest  interest  lies  in  this  direction,  and  be  disposed 
heartily  to  fevor  any  arrangement  that  clearly  promotes  this 
end.  It  would  seem  that  this  must  be,  in  a  measure,  the 
result  of  intercollegiate  contests ;  and  so  far  this  consideration 
makes  in  their  favor. 

Some  question  might  arise  as  to  the  kind  and  degree  of  the 
acquaintance  and  fellowship  to  be  thus  secured ;  whether  it 
would  not  be  confined  chiefly  to  the  students,  the  least  perma- 
nent part  of  the  college  community,  and  to  a  small  part  of 
them ;  whether  the  mutual  knowledge  thus  gained  would  not 
he  very  superficial  and  limited  to  a  few,  and  those  not  the  most 
significant,  points  of  common  interest.  Certainly  the  colleges 
^re  not  shut  up  to  this  single  mode  of  intercommunication, 
to  this  special  basis  of  friendly  relation.  The  various  associa- 
fons  of  college  officers  throughout  the  land  afford  at  least  as 
sure  a  means  of  mutual  knowledge  and  good  fellowship  as 
these  contests. 

4.  Kindred  to  this,  yet  distinct  enough  to  be  considered  by 
itself,  is  the  claim,  that  by  bringing  different  colleges  into 
friendly  rivalry  and  healthful  competition  these  contests  react 
favorably  upon  the  general  spirit  and  work  of  these  colleges. 
Biicellences  and  deficiencies  in  the  training  and  regulations  of 
the  competing  colleges  will  be  made  to  appear  in  these  contests  ; 
and  a  very  powerful  influence  will  be  developed  by  the  pub- 
licity of  the  contest  and  of  its  result  to  correct  the  latter  and 
^tend  the  former.     The  colleges  that  afford  superior  facilities 
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for  culture  and  secure  higher  results  will  be  recognized  as 
doing  this,  and  will  thus  exert  a  wider  influence  in  improving 
the  educational  forces  of  the  country.  The  collies  that  are 
deficient  will  be  forced  to  mark  the  fact  more  distinctly,  and 
will  be  incited  to  attempt  and  to  accomplish  more  work  and  a 
higher  style  of  work. 

The  force  of  this  argument  seems  to  be  confined  to  such 
contests  as  have  for  their  object  some  exercise  which  is 
included  in  the  regular  drill  of  the  college;  it  cannot  ap- 
ply in  the  case  of  regattas  or  matched  games  of  base  balL 
If  the  contest  involve  some  point  of  scholarly  attainment,  and 
have  essentially  the  character  of  a  competitive  examination, 
there  is  real  weight  in  the  claim  before  us. 

6.  It  may  sometimes  be  urged  that  these  contests  are  of 
value  as  affording  the  public  the  means  of  comparing  the  rela- 
tive merits  of  the  colleges  concerned  in  them.  But  any  one 
who  knows  upon  what  almost  incidental  and  trivial  points  the 
dedsion  in  such  contests  often  turns,  even  when  they  are  most 
£a.irly  conducted ;  how  imperfect  a  reflection  of  the  college  and 
of  its  real  work  any  single  student,  even  though  he  be  most 
judiciously  selected,  must  necessarily  be ;  and  how  extremely 
few  points  in  the  training  of  a  college  can  be  brought  out  and 
made  the  subject  of  a  contest;  anyone,  observing  these  things, 
will  be  slow  to  give  much  weight  to  this  claim.  Probably 
this  claim  is  not  often  seriously  maintained. 

Other  claims  may  be  made  out  for  these  contests ;  but  those 
already  cited  cover  the  essential  points  in  the  defence.  We 
proceed,  therefore,  to  consider  their  objectionable  features,  the 
dangers  and  evils  that  have  already  appeared,  or  that  may 
reasonably  be  expected  to  appear,  in  connection  with  theuL 

1.  We  name  first  among  the  objections  that  lie  against  inter- 
collegiate contests,  that  they  necessarily  distract  the  attention 
of  those  students  who  are  at  all  interested  in  them  from  the 
regular  daily  work  which  the  college  requires,  and  engross  an 
undue  amount  of  time  and  strength  and  thought;  and  the 
greater  the  interest  in  them  the  greater  must  be  the  diversion 
and  distraction.  Those  who  give  enough  attention  to  rowing 
or  oratory  to  be  successful  in  these  special  exercises  are  almost 
sure  to  fail  in  other  points,  and  those  such  as  are  vitally  con- 
nected with  their  success  as  students. 
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Thorough,  broad,  well  compacted  scholarship,  the  style  of 
cnlture  the  college  is  meant  to  yield,  can  be  gained  only  by 
making  it  the  leading  and  engrossing  aim,  by  giving  the  best 
and  largest  part  of  one's  enthusiasm  and  strength  to  the  pre- 
scribed work,  and  by  making  all  things  bend  to  this  distinctly 
cherished  end.  In  just  so  far  as  these  contests  call  our  students 
away  fix>m  the  patient,  hard,  steady,  accurate  work  which  the 
collie  arrangements  all  favor,  the  fixed  habit  of  which  is  the 
best  result  our  college  system  yields ;  in  just  so  &r  they  are 
antagonistic  to  the  very  aim  of  the  collie  training,  an  evil 
which  it  is  difficult  to  see  what  possible  good  that  comes  from 
them  can  at  all  counterbalance.  And  that  this  is  an  almost 
unvarying  result  of  these  contests,  the  nature  of  the  case  makes 
certain,  and  well  attested  £su;ts  clearly  demonstrata  And 
where  this  disturbing  force  affects  any  considerable  number  of 
the  students  in  a  college,  the  general  scholarship  of  the  classes 
and  of  the  college  cannot  but  be  more  or  less  seriously  lowered. 
Not  individuals  alone  are  affected  injuriously,  but  the  disci- 
pline and  culture  of  the  whole  college  suffer  actual  loss. 

One  who  is  thoroughly  conversant  with  the  facts  of  which 
be  speaks,  as  they  have  appeared  in  Amherst  College,  says : 
^^  They  (the  Regattas)  have  occupied  so  much  of  the  time  and 
engrossed  so  much  of  the  thought  and  feeling  of  the  rowers, 
that  their  scholarship  has  uniformly  suffered,  and  in  instances 
not  a  few  been  almost  ruined  by  it.  They  have  been  a  source 
of  irregularity  in  attendance  on  college  exercises,  and  so  of  dis- 
turbance to  the  classes  and  to  the  collega"  The  demonstrated 
advantages  of  an  arrangement  that  involves  such  mischief 
should  be  many  and  great  to  warrant  its  introduction  or  con- 
tinued existence. 

2.  Intercollegiate  contests  are  also  objectionable  because  they 
tend  to  exaggerate  the  importance  of  certain  kinds  of  skill  and 
power  to  the  disparagement  of  the  many-sided  generous  culture 
which  the  college  seeks  to  give.  The  latter  is  slow  and  diffi- 
cult to  win,  and  is  not  adapted  to  produce  striking  effects  or 
make  an  imposing  display.  The  former  is  comparatively  easy 
to  gain,  and  commands  a  prompt,  if  somewhat  tinsel,  reputa- 
tion. A  factitious  value  seems  to  centre  in  these  special 
subjects,  and  the  publicity  of  the  trial  and  the  honor  that  may 
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be  won  in  them,  make  the  ordinary  work  of  the  student  seem 
dull  and  prosaic.  A  well  known  college  officer  in  a  western 
State,  who  has  observed  carefully  the  workings  of  the  Inter- 
collegiate Oratorical  Contest  upon  the  students  in  his  own 
college,  after  speaking  of  the  generally  ^vorable  results  thus 
far,  adds ;  ''  The  thing  that  needs  to  be  guarded  against  is  the 
tendency  to  magnify  the  rhetorical  work  beyond  its  due  pro- 
portion in  the  course  of  training,  so  as  with  some  to  hinder  full 
fidelity  to  the  regular  drill  We  hold  all  steadily  to  regular 
work,  making  no  allowance  for  these  special  appointments. 
Still  the  tendency  is  revealed,  and  we  are  warned  of  a  danger 
in  that  direction." 

The  ambition  to  be  a  good  oar,  or  a  fine  writer,  or  a  finished 
orator,  will  in  many  cases  supplant  the  purpose  of  mastering 
all  the  branches  of  polite  learning;  and  weaken  the  powers, 
and  wofully  cripple  the  career  of  any  one  who  yields  to  this 
tendency.  And  there  is  no  thoughtful  college  officer  who  will 
not  deplore  this  tendency  as  a  very  great  evil ;  one  which  the 
scholarship  of  the  country  can  ill  afford  to  encounter.  We 
need  to  cherish  every  force  that  favors  sound  learning,  wide 
and  accurate  and  catholic  culture,  and  that  creates  a  taste  and 
demand  for  it  and  an  appreciation  of  its  generous  fruits.  Our 
college  system,  as  it  matures  and  consolidates,  is  working 
strongly  and  healthfully  in  this  direction ;  and  we  cannot  too 
zealously  guard  it  from  any  modification  or  specious  enlarge- 
ment which  shall  turn  it  aside  from  its  legitimate  aim,  or 
hinder  its  steady,  sound  development  according  to  its  funda- 
mental ideas. 

If  it  were  to  be  urged  that  rowing,  for  example,  famishes  an 
excellent  and  manly  exercise ;  and  that  it  is  possible  and  even 
desirable  to  connect  with  the  purely  intellectual  training  of  our 
colleges  something  which  shall  also  train  the  body  and  keep  it 
in  wholesome  condition,  and  yet  not  interfere  in  the  least  with 
the  most  faithful  performance  df  regular  collie  duties :  or  that 
oratorical  contests  simply  call  for  the  comparative  exhibition 
of  such  skill  and  training  in  this  art  of  oratory  as  the  colleges 
secure,  and  that,  therefore,  these  contests  can  be  made  to  work 
in,  naturally  and  with  healthful  effect,  along  with  the  stated 
requirements  of  the  college :  the  answer  in  either  case  seems 
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to  be  obvious.     On  d  priori  grounds  these  things  might  be  so. 
But  experience  assures  us  that  such  limitations  and  due  restric- 
tions upon  these  contests,  as  would  effectually  guard  against 
their  interrupting  the  proper  discipline  of  the  college,  would 
at  once  strip  them  of  half  their  attractiveness  and  make  it  well 
nigh  impossible  to  sustain  them.     They  are  rarely,  if  ever, 
conducted  on  such  wise  and  moderate  principles ;  and  if  they 
were,  the  special  interest  they  are  meant  to  arouse  would  fail 
to  be  awakened,  and  it  would  require  special  governmental 
interference  to  keep  them  in  operation. 

8.  These  contests  cannot  well  be  kept  free  from  personal 
rivalries  and  jealousies;   and  judging  from  past    experience, 
they  are  almost  as  likely  to  put  colleges  in  antagonism  and 
heated  opposition  to  each  other  as  to  establish  and  cultivate 
friendly  relations.    This  is  not  a  necessary  result ;  is  not  at 
all  an  intended  or  anticipated  result;  is  probably  not  the  uni- 
form result  in  fact     Yet  human  nature  remaining  unchanged, 
^th  all  the  contingencies  that  must  attend  such  public  com- 
petitions, the  facility,  the  almost  certainty,  with  which  a  party 
spirit  is  aroused,  whichever  way  the  decision  turns ;  it  is  not 
unreasonable  to  apprehend  that  the  mutual  relations  of  the 
competing  colleges  might  not  be  greatly  improved  by  this  kind 
of  association.     Not  that  colleges  are  natural  foes  to  each  other ; 
^ut  that  here  the  seeds  of  enmities  seem  to  be  planted  in  the 
^ery  substance  of  the  intercourse  it  is  proposed  to  establish 
oetween  them. 

This  evil  might  be  much  less  and  less  imminent  in  those 
^utests  which  involve  only  intellectual  powers  and  acquire- 
naents ;  and  perhaps  it  might  in  all  cases  be  effectually  over- 
<5ome.  But  it  would  require,  to  secure  this,  constant  watchful- 
ness, an  intelligent  and  determined  purpose,  on  the  part  of  all 
<5oiicenied  in  these  contests ;  a  degree  of  steadiness  and  self- 
control  which  undergraduates  do  not  always  exhibit 

4.  These  contests  are  not  a  fair  criterion  of  what  the  colleges 
4o,  or  aim  to  do.  The  objects  embraced  in  them  must  be 
v^astly  extended,  and  their  conditions  almost  fundamentally 
changed,  before  this  can  be  the  casa  Applying  to  special 
subjects,  and  those  for  the  most  only  incidentally,  if  at  all, 
connected  with  the  proper  work  of  the  colleges,  these  contests 
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are  more  likely  to  stimulate  conoeit  than  to  correct  it;  and  are 
pretty  sure,  if  they  affect  public  opinion  at  all,  to  give  a  false 
and  partial  impression  in  regard  to  the  character  and  work  of 
the  colleges  represented  in  them. 

The  best  criterion  of  what  a  college  is,  and  of  the  work  it 
does,  is  the  result  of  its  regular  stated  discipline  as  that  is  to  be 
found  in  its  graduates  from  year  to  year ;  and  this  criterion  is 
open  to  every  one^s  observation  and  is  presented  in  a  way  to  be 
most  dispassionately  judged.  And  by  this  standard,  so  far  as 
there  is  any  occasion  for  such  a  decision  to  be  formed,  the 
public  will  naturally  determine  the  merits  of  the  various 
colleges  that  come  under  their  view.  Thus  collies  are  already 
put  upon  a  competitive  trial  on  a  grand  scale  before  the  general 
public,  without  any  such  special  arrangements  as  these  contests 
involve ;  a  trial  which  covers  all  parts  of  their  work  and  influ- 
ence, and  the  decision  of  which  is  continually  making  up,  and 
is  subject  to  revision  as  often  as  the  changing  &ct8  in  the  case 
demand  it  And  this  general  trial  reacts,  in  an  effective  and 
thoroughly  healthful  way,  to'  correct  faults,  to  overcome 
deficiencies,  and  to  tone  up  the  drill  of  the  coU^cs  to  the 
highest  attainable  degree. 

6.  Another  feature  of  these  contests  which  exposes  them  to 
danger,  and  must  render  their  influence  uncertain,  is  the  fact 
that  they  are  under  the  control  of  undergraduates,  in  circum- 
stances where  the  public  opinion  of  their  own  collies  or  of  the 
community  at  large  cannot  make  itself  effectively  felt ;  men 
who  are  to  a  great  extent  irresponsible  to  any  tribunal,  liable 
to  whims  and  caprices,  not  always  having  the  good  of  their 
college  or  of  the  college  system  at  heart  The  good  sense  and 
genuine  manliness  of  our  undergraduates  would  greatly  coun- 
teract this  danger,  so  far  as  they  could  make  themselves  felt 
and  heard.  The  force  of  public  opinion  might  be  expected  to 
exert  a  check  upon  excesses,  and  positive  obvious  evils,  as  it 
has  at  times  already.  But  even  with  these  checks,  no  one 
could  be  thoroughly  assured  that  these  contests  would  be 
steered  clear  of  the  manifold  and  marked  dangers  that  lie 
along  their  course. 

Without  enumerating  other  disadvantages,  and  conceding 
that  there  may  be  advantages  of  real  weight  not  set  down  in 
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this  discussion,  we  will  leave  the  subject  at  this  point.     The 
weight  of  considerations  seems  on  the  whole  to  be  against  these 
contests ;  at  least,  it  is  suflScient  to  make  us  hesitate  before 
embarking,  or  encouraging  our  students   to  embark,  in  this 
kind  of  intercollegiate  association.     It  is  probable  that  some  of 
these  evils  would  be  less  serious  in  an  Oratorical  or  Rhetorical 
contest  than  in  a  Regatta.     It  may  be  possible  to  combine  the 
interest  and  work  in  preparation   for  such  contests  with  the 
regular  work  of  the  college  without  detriment  to  the  drill  of 
the  college  or  the  culture  of  its  students.     But  experience  alone 
can  make  us  sure  of  this,  and  for  that  we  shall  not  have  long 
to  wait     The  Literary  Contests  between  Eastern  Colleges,  and 
the  Oratorical  Contest  between  Western  Colleges,  are  conduct- 
ing the  experiment  upon  a  large  scale  and   furnishing   the 
means  of  a  sound  conclusion  in  this  matter.     The  friends  of 
colleges  and  of  the  genuine  culture  and  manliness  they  are 
meant  to  nourish  will  follow  this  experiment  with  a  careful  eye, 
and  will  weigh,  with  dispassionate  thought,   its  ascertained 
results. 
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OtUlines  of  Oosmic  Philosophy.    By  John  FiSKB.    James  B. 
Osgood  &  Co.,  Boston,  1876. 

We  have  beea  expecting,  for  some  time,  the  evolution  of 
an  American  Spencer.  There  is  something  popular  about 
Spencer's  Philosophy.  It  is  fascinating  to  "  the  people  who 
believe  in  nothing  but  what  they  can  hold  fast  in  their  hand&" 
It  appeals  forcibly  to  an  iconoclastic  disposition.  It  inflates 
very  satisfactorily  the  self-sufficiency  of  a  mind  which  would 
gladly  be  persuaded  that  all  possible  truth  can  come  easily  into 
its  possession.  Judging  from  the  '*  relation  of  our  social 
organism  to  its  environment,''  we  are  naturally  led  to  expect  a 
wave  of  this  chromo-philosophy,  just  as  we  expect  a  wave  of 
communism  in  our  politics. 

This  inevitable  Spencerian  movement  must  of  course  have 
a  leader,  of  whom  imagination  has  furnished  us  an  ideal  He 
was  to  bring  to  the  task  a  mind  sharpened  by  New  England 
winters.  He  was  to  be  what  Mr.  Spencer  is  not,  a  scholar  in 
philosophy.  With  Yankee  acuteness,  he  was  to  re-arrange,  in 
some  sort  of  logical  order,  the  chaos  of  ideas  which  Mr.  Spencer 
presents.  Perhaps  rough  contact  with  New  England  Puritan- 
ism would  intensify  his  opposition  to  the  religion  of  the 
deluded  theologian.  Thps  prepared  and  moulded,  he  was  to 
write  voluminously  of  course.  Spencerism  is  nothing  unless 
voluminous.  Never  has  there  been  a  system  of  philosophy — 
if  we  except  that  of  Hegel — which  would  so  poorly  stand  the 
test  of  condensation.  A  concise  and  clear-cut  statement  of  the 
fundamental  principles  of  our  modern  doctrine  of  Evolution 
would  expose  too  plainly  its  inconsistencies. 

In  the  continuous  redistribution  of  Matter  and  Motion,  there 
has  at  last  been  evolved,  by  integration  of  the  homogeneous, 
the  American  Apostle  of  the  Truth  hitherto  hidden  from  the 
eyes  of  men.  A  series  of  states  of  consciousness  (plus  a  Some- 
thing?), resident  in  Cambridge,  has  worked  over  a  certain 
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amount  of  sunshine,  and  has  communicated  it  to  the  other 
possibly  existing  series  of  states  of  consciousness,  in  the  shape 
of  a  book  entitled  '*  Outlines  of  Cosmic  Philosophy^ 

In  most  respects,  this  series  of  states  of  consciousness,  which 
was  the  antecedent  attendant  upon  the  appearance  of  the  book 
as  a  consequent,  answers  to  our  ideal  of  the  coming  philosopher. 
His  presentation  of  Spencerism  is,  in  some  important  particu- 
lars, an  improvement  upon  the  original.      Our  attention   is 
especially  attracted  by  the  following  facts.     Mr.  Fiske  gives  a 
new  name  to  the  school.     He  develops  much  more  fully  than 
does  Spencer  the  fundamental  doctrine  of  the  Relativity  of 
Knowledge.     He    forsakes    Spencer's  pseudo-deduction,   and 
boldly  defends  the  "objective"  method  of  constructing  the 
Philosophy  of  the  Universa     He  supplants  Spencer's  contra- 
dictions on  the  Freedom  of  the  Will,  with  an  analysis  of  the 
subject,  which,  were  it  not  so  old  and  time-worn,  we  should 
pronounce  the  most  masterly  thing  in  the  book.     Finally,  he 
pays  throughout  a  flattering  amount  of  attention  to  the  narrow- 
minded  "theologian"  of  our  day;    and  concludes  his  work 
with  an  elaborate  presentation  of  a  Something  which  he  thinks 
it  might  gratify  our  aspirations  to  worship,  and  to  call  God. 

Beyond  this,  the  book  pretends  to  be  nothing  more  than  a 
compilation  from  Spencer's  various  works,  with  more  or  less 
<luotation  from  Wallace,  Bain,  Ferrier,  Lewes,  and  even  Taine. 

We  shall  confine  our  criticism  to  some  of  the  particulars 
above  mentioned,  in  which  this  author,  as  compared  with  the 
others  of  his  school,  may  lay  claim  to  more  or  less  originality. 

Mr.  Fiske  gives  to  his  system  the  title  of  "  Cosmism" — a 
much  happier  coinage  than  is  the  word  deanthropomorphization, 
of  which  he  is  also  guilty.  This  name  of  Cosmism  he  defends 
ftt  some  length.  Cosmism  is  a  good  term,  though  it  is  as 
applicable  to  one  metaphysical  system  as  to  another.  But  we 
w«  perfectly  willing  that  Mr.  Fiske  should  call  his  system 
Cosmism  or  any  other  ism,  provided  that  it  be  clearly  under- 
*^ood  what  is  meant  by  it. 

We  should  pass  over  this  matter  of  the  title  without  com- 
"^ent,  were  it  not  for  the  rather  amusing  contortions  into  which 
^^'  Fiske  is  thrown  by  the  mention  of  two  other  terms, 
^^ositivism  and  Materialism,  both  of  which  he  indignantly 
'^jecta 
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Mr.  Fiske  proves  that  Cosmism  is  not  Positivism,  by  proving 
that  it  diflFers  from  the  Philosophy  of  Comte.  Has  he  not 
dealt  some  powerful  blows,  here,  at  a  shadow  ?  No  intelligent 
critic  ever  asserted  that  Spencer  was  a  servile  follower  of  Comte. 
Grant  that  Positivism  and  Comtism  are  interchangeable  terms, 
and  Mr.  Fiske  need  have  no  fear  of  being  called  a  Positivist. 
But  "the  Cosmic  Philosophy,"  according  to  Mr.  Fiske,  "aims 
only  to  organize  into  a  universal  body  of  truth  the  sum  of 
general  conclusions  obtained  by  science.^^*  Its  method  is 
"  objective."  In  its  doctrine  of  the  origin  of  knowledge,  it  is 
purely  sensational  Now  Positivism  is  by  many  used  in  a 
wider  sense  than  that  expressed  by  the  word  Comtism.  It  is 
often  applied  to  any  system  of  Philosophy  which  is  sensational 
and  "scientific."  Used  in  this  sense,  Spencerism  and  Comtism 
alike  become  simply  species  of  Positivism.  In  view  of  this 
equivocation  in  the  meaning  of  the  term,  were  we  wrong  in 
asserting  that  Mr.  Fiske  is  fighting  a  shadow  ? 

So,  too,  in  regard  to  the  other  defamatory  name  which  the 
malicious  theologian  has  affixed  to  this  system  of  Philosophy — 
that  of  Materialism.  We  have  no  desire  to  insist  upon  calling 
Mr.  Fiske  a  Materialist,  against  his  wishes.  Provided  that  his 
exact  doctrine  be  clearly  understood,  the  name  itself  is  of  very 
little  importance 

Cosmism  undertakes  to  explain  all  the  phenomena  of  the 
universe  by  the  Law  of  Evolution.  "  Evolution  is  an  int^ra- 
tion  of  matter,  and  concomitant  dissipation  of  motion,  "f 
"  These  super-organic  phenomena  (of  mind)  do  not  feil  to  con- 
form to  the  universal  law.":^  "There  is  no  manifestation  of 
Mind  which  is  not  mysteriously  conditioned  by  movements  of 
matter."§ 

Life  is  "the  cfintinuous  maintenance  of  an  equilibrium 
between  the  organism  and  its  environment"!  "Mind  is  but 
the  highest  form  of  life."Tr  "The  ultimate  elements  of  Mind 
would  seem  to  be  feelings,  and  the  relations  between  feelings."** 
"The  ultimate  unit  of  which  Mind  is  composed  is  a  simple 
psychical  shock,  answering  to  that  simple  physical  pulsation 
which  is  the  ultimate  unit  of  nervous  action. "ff     "The  con- 
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-tinual  redistribution  of  nervous  energy  among  the  cells,  is  the 
objective  side  of  the  process  of  which  the  subjective  is  the 
recompounding  of  impressions;  for  every  renewed  grouping  of 
impressions,  for  every  revived  association  of  ideas,  there  is  a 
nervous  discharge  between  two  or  more  cells  along  formerly 
used  sets  of  transit  fibres;  and  for  every  fresh  grouping  of 
impressions,  for  every  new  connection   of  ideas,    there   is   a 
discharge  along  new  transit-lines."*     "The  transfer  of  an  undu- 
lation from  one  cell  to  another,  is  the  objective  accompaniment 
of  each  subjective  unit    of   feeling   of  which   thoughts   and 
emotions  are  made  up  ;  the  formation  of  a  new  line  of  associa- 
tion involves  the  establishment  of  a  new  transit-line  or  set  of 
transit-lines;  while  the  revival  of  an  old  association   involves 
merely   the   recurrence   of    motion   along  old   transit-lines."f 
"  Owing  to   the   mysterious    but   unquestionable  correlation 
which    exists    between    the   phenomena   of    Mind    and    the 
phenomena  of  Matter  and  Motion,  it  is  possible  to  describe  the 
evolution  of  the  former  by  the  same  formula  which  describes 
the  evolution  of  the  latter.":]:     Volition  is  the  "  resulting  action 
which  depends  upon  the  comparative  strength     *     *     of  two 
groups  of  motor  nerves  nascently  excited. "§     "  A  comet  *  forms 
^ts  own  future,*  in  the  same  way  that  a  man  does.     The  state 
of  a  heavenly  body  at  any  given  moment  is  a  product  partly  of 
the  forces,  molar  and  molecular,  with  which  it  was  endowed  at 
the  preceding  moment,  and  partly  of  the  forces  simultaneously 
exerted  upon  it  by  environing  heavenly  bodies.     The  case  of 
tuman  volition  diflFers  fix)m  this  in  nothing  save  the  number 
^tid  complexity,  and  consequently  relative  incalculableness  of 
the  forces  at  work."| 

Now  Mr.  Fiske  emphatically  denies  that  this  is  **  Materi- 
alism." "This  kind  of  misrepresention,"  he  says,  "is  dear  to 
the  theologians,  and  we  may  contentedly  leave  them  an  entire 
inonopoly  of  it"Tr  He  "  steadily  refrains  from  the  chimerical 
J^ttempt  to  identify  mind  with  some  form  of  matter  or  mo- 
tion,"**  "The  phenomena  of  Mind  are  in  no  sense  indentifi- 
*ble  with  material  phenomena."tt 
The  position  of  Mr.  Fiske,  in  brief,  is  this.     By  the  contin- 

•Vol  ii,  p.  139.  tP-  1^1-  tP-  162.  §p.  178.  |p.  180,  note. 
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uous  redistribution  of  matter  and  motion,  under  the  law  of 
Evolution,  muscle,  nerve,  and  brain  matter  are  formed.  Life 
itself  is  not  a  mysterious  entity,  but  a  simple  continuity  of 
adjustment  of  the  internal  to  the  external  Every  phenom- 
enon of  mind  has  its  "objective"  side,  which  is  explained  in 
terms  of  matter  and  motion.  A  new  thought  is,  objectively, 
a  new  transit-line  between  cells.  Every  thought  and  feeling 
and  wish  is  thus  preceded  and  mysteriously  but  invariably 
conditioned  by  molecular  motion  in  the  brain. 

Just  hei*e  Mr.  Fiske  stops  short,  and  when  it  is  suggested 
that  he  might  logically  take  one  step  more,  he  indignantly 
asserts  that  he  has  not  taken  it  Nevertheless,  he  denies  an 
occulta  vis*  and  claims  as  " the  only  Cause  known  to  science, 
the  unconditional,  invariable  antecedent,  which  may  be  termed 
the  Phenomenal  Causa  "f  From  the  primitive  nebulous  mat- 
ter up  to  protoplasm,  and  from  protoplasm  up  to  the  transit- 
line  between  brain  cells,  Mr.  Fiske  presents  an  unbroken 
series  of  phenomenal  effects,  consequent  upon  phenomenal 
causes.  He  finds  no  trouble  in  any  of  the  sequences  because 
of  the  mysteries  involved,  although  he  admits  that  the  bond 
of  connection  and  the  mode  of  operation  are  utterly  and  for- 
ever inconceivable.  He  even  creates  missing  links  in  bis 
series  with  startling  ingenuity.  But  when  he  comes  to  his  last 
unconditional,  invariable  antecedent, — molecular  motion  in  the 
brain,  with  its  consequent — the  conscious  thought-process,  he 
starts  back  with  the  exclamation  that  the  attempt  to  identify 
the  two  is  chimerical.  True,  indeed  I  The  truest  thing  in 
the  whole  thousand  pages  before  us.  Yet  it  is  difScult  to 
understand  how  a  mind,  thoroughly  trained  in  the  only  true 
culture,  that  given  by  "  scientific  habit  of  thought,''  can  break 
off"  the  argument  just  where  Mr.  Fiske  does.  Are  we  wrong 
in  saying  that  the  Cosmism  of  Mr.  Fiske  stops  where  it  does, 
not  because  of  inexorable  logic,  but  in  defiance  of  it? 

Let  us  leave  this  part  of  our  subject  with  a  simple  dilemma. 

If  the  doctrine  of  Evolution  does  not  "  scientifically  "  ex- 
plain the  phenomena  of  Mind,  it  falls  short  of  its  own  condi- 
tions regarding  the  scope  of  philosophy,  and  in  spite  of  its  lofty 
claims  to  be  the  one  and  only  true  philosophy  of  the  universe, 

♦  Vol  i,  p.  156.  f  p.  164. 
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it  collapses  into  a  physical  science,  dealing  only  with  matter 
and  motion. 

If  the  doctrine  of  Evolution  does   explain    "  scientifically  " 
the  phenomena  of  Mind,  it  explains  them  as  it  explains  all 
other    phenomena,  by   its  own   hypothesis   of  Evolution,   an 
hypothesis  which  recognizes  but  two  primitive  factors,  Matter 
and  Motion,  and  which  acknowledges  but  one  process,  their 
continuous  redistribution.     Minds  not  sufficiently  cultured   by 
scientific  habits  of  thought  have  usually  called  this  Materi- 
alism.    If  Mr.  Fiske  shrinks  from  the  term,  well  and  good ;  we 
have  no  desire  to  force  it  upon  him.     Only — we  should  be  glad 
to  see  him  shrink  a  little  less,  from  logical  consistency. 

In  his  discussion  of  the  Relativity  of  Knowledge,  Mr.  Fiske 
has  a  great  advantage  over  Mr.  Spencer,  in  that  his  studies  in 
F^liilosophy  have  created  certain  transit-lines,  motion  along 
^w  hich  is  comparatively  easy. 

Collecting  the  most  important  statements  from  the  first  four 
chapters  of  the  **Outlines,''  our  author's  argument,  establishing 
the  psychologic  basis  of  his  system,  may  be  stated  as  follows: 
We  cannot  conceive  of  atoms  of  matter  as  either  divisible  or 
indivisible.     Nor  can  we  conceive  of  the  origin  of  the  Universa 
-A.  theism  means  self  existence,  which  means  the  absence  of  cau- 
sation, which  means  the  absence  of  commencement     But  to 
cx)iiceive  existence  through  infinite  past  time,  manifestly  ex- 
ceeds our  powers.      Pantheistic   self-creation    requires   us   to 
imagine  a   change  without   any  cause  -  which   is   impossible. 
Theism  gives  us  the  same  incomprehensible  self-existence  in 
the  Creator  of  the  Universe,  that  Atheism  does  in  the  Universe 
itself.     Grant  a  First  Cause,  and  we  must  regard  it  as  infinite 
*nd  absolute.     But  a  First  Cause,  as  a  cause,  cannot  be  infinite  ; 
for  in  becoming  a  cause,  it  passes  its  former  limits.     It  cannot 
l>e absolute;  for  the  absolute  is  that  which  exists  out  of  rela- 
tions; but  a  cause  is  related  to  its  eflect.     Hence  we  infer, 
that  we  can  know  only  the  Relative.     That  is,   "  We  cannot 
know  things  as  the}'  exist  independently  of  our  intelligence, 
"Wt  only  as  they  exist  in  relation  to  our  intelligenca     The 
P^ibilities  of  thought  are  not  identical  or  co-extensive  with 
tne  possibilities  of  things.     A  proposition  is  not  necessarily 
tnie  because  we  can  clearly  conceive  its  terms,  nor  is  a  propo- 
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sition  necessarily  untrue,  because  it  contains  terms  which  are, 
to  us,  inconceivable.*' 

All  knowledge  is  classifying.  Cognition  is  possible  only 
through  recognition.  Distinction  is  necessarily  limitation. 
Hence  if  we  conceive  a  First  Cause  at  all,  we  must  conceive  it 
as  limited,  in  which  case  it  cannot  be  infinite ;  and  also  as  dif- 
ferent from  other  objects  of  cognition,  in  which  case  it  is  rela- 
tive, and  cannot  be  absoluta 

All  our  knowledge  consists. in  the  classification  of  states  of 
consciousness,  produced  in  us  by  unknown  external  agencies. 
It  is  a  classification  of  experiences.  Being  the  product  of  sub- 
jective and  objective  factors,  it  can  never  be  regarded  as  a 
knowledge  of  the  objective  factor  by  itself.  A  necessary  truth 
is  one  that  is  expressed  in  a  proposition  of  which  the  negation 
is  inconceivable,  after  all  disturbing  conditions  have  been  elim- 
inated. A  proposition  of  which  the  n^ation  is  inconceivable, 
is  necessarily  true  in  relation  to  human  intelligenca 

This  test  of  inconceivability  is  the  only  ultimate  test  of 
truth  which  Philosophy  can  accept  as  valid.  We  can  have 
no  deeper  warrant  for  the  truth  of  a  proposition  than  that  the 
counter-proposition  is  one  which  the  mind  is  incompetent  to 
frame.  When  any  given  order  among  our  conceptions  is  so 
coherent  that  it  cannot  be  sundered  except  by  the  temporary 
annihilation  of  some  one  of  its  terms,  there  must  be  a  corre- 
sponding order  among  the  phenomena. 

Our  belief  in  the  existence  of  the  Unknown  Beality  is  ine- 
radicable. The  doctrine  of  Relativity  cannot  even  be  intelli- 
gibly stated  without  postulating  the  existence  of  this  Unknown 
Beality,  which  is  independent  of  us.  There  can  be  no  impres- 
sions^ unless  there  exist  a  something  which  is  impressed^  and  a 
something  which  impresses.  Abolish  the  noumenon,  and  the  phe- 
nomenon is,  by  the  same  act,  annihilated. 

Since  what  we  mean  by  Beality  is  inexpugnable  persistence 
in  consciousness,  it  follows  that  Absolute  Being  is  the  Beality 
of  Bealities. 

Absolute  existence,  the  Beality  which  persists  independently 
of  us,  and  of  which  mind  and  matter  are  the  phenomenal 
manifestations,  cannot  be  identified  either  with  mind,  or  with 
matter. 
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The  relations  of  difference  and  no-diflference  are  subjective; 
we  cannot  say  that  there  exists,  independently  of  consciousness, 
anything  corresponding  to  them. 

To  attempt  to  do  any  sort  of  justice  to  this  reasoning,  cov- 
ering, as  it  does,  nearly  all  of  Psychology  and  Metaphysics, 
would  carry  us  far  beyond  the  limits  of  this  Article. 

We  can  only  call  attention  to  a  few  of  the  more  noticeable 
points. 

Though  it  asserts,  yet  nowhere  does  it  explicitly  use,  as  a 
primary  datum  of  consciousness,  the  Personality  of  Mind. 
Nowhere  does  it  recognize  the  Will,  as  at  the  basis  of  every 
deliverance  of  consciousness.  This  Spencer  admits,  and  uses, 
in  order  to  distinguish  the  subjective  from  the  objective,  and 
til  us  to  establish  a  temporary  Dualism. 

Yet  this  argument  of  Mr.  Fiske's  involves  no  less  contradic- 
tion than  does  that  given  by  Mr.  Spencer.  The  book  before 
brings  out  more  clearly,  if  possible,  than  does  the  "  First 
inciples"  the  one  grand  defect  which  destroys  the  whole 
system — the  logical  suicide,  of  which  Mr.  Spencer  never  dreams, 
t>  mt  which  evidently  is  more  than  suspected  by  Mr.  Fiska 

He  must  start  from  some  beginning — some  **  ultimate  fact  in 
f  consciousness,  which  underlies  and  precedes  all  demonstration." 
Now,  the  logical  starting-point  of  this  phase  of  Cosmism,  if 
^vc  have  analvzed  it  correctly,  is  found  in  the  assertion  :  **  There 
cstn  be  no  impressions,  unless  there  exist  a  something  which  is 
^rnpressed,  and  a  something  which  impresses."*     That  is,  we 
^re  conscious   of  sensations,   feelings,    impressions,   whatever 
tiliey  may  be  called.     We  know  at  once,  without  argument  or 
demonstration,  that  we  exist  to  be  impressed,  and  that  Some- 
thing also  exists,  and  really  exists,  to  impress  us.     **  Take  away 
from  the  argument  all  the  terms  which  relate  to  real  existence, 
^nd  the  argument  becomes  nonsense. "f     This  direct  knowledge 
of  the  actual  existence  of  the  Something  enables  us  to  formu- 
^te  the  doctrine  of  the  Relativity  of  Knowledge,  which  enables 
^  to  state  the  test  of  Truth  (which  involves  the  two  elements 
■~*the  iuconceivableness  of  the  negation  and  the  relativity  to 
"^man  intelligence)  ;X  and  this  enables  us  to  assert  the  inde- 
^^uctibility  of  matter  and  motion  ;  and  from  this  we  formulate 

♦  V<rt  i,  p.  87.  t  P-  s'^-  t  P-  ®^- 
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the  Law  of  the  Persistence  of  Force :  then,  proceeding  synthet- 
ically, we  find  that  we  are  deceived  in  the  apparent  necessity 
of  our  laws  of  thought,  independent  of  all  experienca  Such 
laws,  for  us,  are  only  well-traveled  transit-lines,  which  we  have 
inherited.  They  are  not  an  essential  element  of  mind,  as  mind. 
They  are  simply  the  formation  of  experience,  or  of  countless 
experiences,  through  the  past  ages.  Being  originally  inferences 
from  experience,  they  cannot  have  been  always,  and  every- 
where, necessary.  They  therefore  lose  their  character  of  uni- 
versal validity. 

One  of  these  apparent  laws  is  that  of  Causation,  which  com- 
pels us  to  believe  that  Something  must  produce  impressions,  if 
impressions  exist  in  consciousness.  If  this  law  of  causation  is 
not  of  universal  necessity,  if  it  is  a  mere  inference  from  experi- 
ence,— ^guessed  at,  no  matter  how  many  ages  ago, — we  are  led 
to  doubt  its  necessity,  in  our  own  minds, — to  believe  that  we 
may  be  deceived  in  it  after  all.  We  are  not  so  sure  as  we 
were,  therefore,  that  Something  impi*esses  impressions,  and  the 
Absolute  Existence,  and  the  Relativity  of  Knowledge,  and  the 
Persistence  of  Force,  and  the  whole  Philosophy  of  our  Evolu- 
lutionists,  be»*.omes  an  enigmatical  and  forever  insoluble  '*  Per- 
haps," with  no  more  claim  to  certainty  than  the  ravings  of 
Sweden  borg.  ' 

Mr.  Fiske  attempts  to  escape  from  this  logical  embarrassment 
by  quoting  from  Spencer  the  statement  that  "  the  deepest  war- 
rant for  the  conformity  of  a  given  proposition,  with  experience, 
is  the  unthinkableness  of  the  counter-proposition ;"  and  from 
Lewes,  the  converse,  that  "a  contradiction  is  inconceivable 
only  when  all  experience  opposes  itself  to  the  formation  of  the 
contradictory  conception."* 

In  other  words,  all  that  is  meant  by  necessity  is  perfect  con- 
gruity  with  all  experience.  Now  in  the  original  statement  of 
the  Law  of  Causation,  with  which  this  whole  argument  starts, 
Mr.  Fiske  either  does  or  does  not  include  this  interpretation 
of  the  idea  of  Necessity  as  a  part  of  the  primary  datum.  If  he 
does  not,  he  has  no  right  to  come  back,  afterwards,  and  force 
upon  his  postulate  a  meaning  not  originally  contained  therein. 

If  he  does  so  interpret  Necessity  at  the  outset,  this  interpreta- 

— 

♦  VoL  i,  p.  68. 
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tion  must  either  be  or  not  be  a  primary  deliverance  of  con- 
sciousness.    If  it  is  not  a  primary  delivery  of  consciousness,  he 
has  no  right  to  use  it  as  if  it  were.     Only  on  the  supposition 
that  it  IS  a  primary  deliverance,  can  he  logically  employ  it  in 
the   foundation   <ff  his   structure.     But   this  supposition   Mr, 
Fiske  himself  explicitly  denies :  for  he  makes  the  fatal  admis- 
sion, "  that  so  long  as  individual  experience  is  studied  without 
reference   to   ancestral   experience,  the  follower  of  Kant  can 
always  hold  his  ground  against  Locke  (in  ethics  as  well  as)  in 
Psycholopry."*     Then   the  conception  of  Necessity,  as  toned 
down,  or  rather,  diluted,  by  the  ancestral  experience  theory,  is 
not  a  primary   deliverance   of  the   individual   consciousness. 
This  system  starts,  then,  with  a  belief  in  Causation,  as  individ- 
ual consciousness  gives  it,  and  builds  up  upon  that  belief  an 
argument  which  finally  explains  the  belief  itself,  by  ancestral 
ex:perience;  and  so   robs  it  of  the  sole  characteristic  which 
make  it  a  valid   basis   for  the  argument — the  characteristic 
wliich  makes  legitimate  the  word  "must.'' 

If  tliis  is  not  it,  there  is  no  such  thing  possible  as  logical 
suicide.     Yet  it  is  from  the  height  of  such  Logic  as  this  that 
w-e  are  asked  to  look  down  with  pity  upon  the  blind  gropings 
of  Plato  and  Descartes;  of  Leibnitz  and  Hamilton,  and  Cousin, 
and  Kant,  and  all  the  others  who,  because  unskilled  in  "scien- 
tific habits  of  thought"  have  made  false  claim  to  the  title  of 
Philosopher.     It  is  simply  an  insult  to  one  of  our  grandest 
Words  to  call  such  reasoning  "  scientific." 

A  second  contradiction  in  which  Mr.  Fiske  is  involved  here, 
^8  found  in  his  refutation  and  subsequent  affirmation  of 
Idealism. 

The  refutation  is  good.  It  is  sensible  and  rational  It  shows 
ft  more  complete  understanding  of  the  question  at  iasue  than  we 
Usually  find  in  those  who  attempt  to  discuss  it. 

But  Mr.  Fiske  should  have  omitted  just  two  statements  :  one 
'a,  that  "  the  psychologic  basis  (of  Idealism)  has  never  been 
shaken. "f  The  other  is  that  singularly  unfortunate  definition 
^^  Reality  given  by  Mr.  Spencer. 

Mr.  Fiske  tells  us  that  "  without  postulating  Absolute  Being 
"""Existence  independent  of  the  conditions  of  the  process  of 

♦  Vol  ii,  p.  326.  t  ^  P-  "^^^ 
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knowing — we  can  frame  no  theory  whatever,  either  of  internal 
or  of  external  phenomena,  and  since,  as  I  have  already  observed, 
what  we  mean  by  Beality  is  inexpugnable  persistence  in  conscious' 
nesSy  it  follows  that  Absolute  Being  is  the  Reality  of  Realities ; 
and  that  we  are  justified  in  ever  tacitly  regarding  it  as  such."* 

Absolute  Being,  then,  is  the  Reality  of  Realities,  which  is  the 
inexpugnable  persistence  in  consciousness  of  inexpugnable 
persistences  in  conscioiisness  I  The  passage  just  quoted  either 
contains  a  flat  contradiction,  or  it  is  nonsense— or  it  carries 
with  it  a  meaning  for  the  phrase  **  persistence  in  consciousness," 
which  neither  Mr.  Fiske  nor  Mr.  Spencer  has  succeeded  in 
making  intelligibla  If  we  understand  the  Idealism  of  Berkeley, 
it  may  be  summed  up  in  the  one  phrase,  that  '^  Reality  is 
persistence  in  consciousness/' 

But  Mr.  Fiske  approaches  dangerously  near  to  Skepticism 
also.  He  would  find  great  difficulty  in  facing  the  logic  of 
Hume,  with  his  assertion  that  **  we  know  nothing  directly,  save 

modifications  of  consciousness. "f 

The  dogmatism  of  our  author  is  really  impressive.  If  asser- 
tions are  proof,  he  is  undoubtedly  neither  a  Materialist,  nor  an 
Idealist,  nor  a  Skeptic,  nor  an  Atheist  The  mere  mention  of 
such  names  arouses  in  him  great  indignation  against  the 
"  penny-a-liners"  who  dare  to  suggest  that  mere  denial  is  not 
always  satisfactory,  when  a  man  is  on  trial  for  a  capital  offense 
in  Philosophy. 

Mr.  Fiske  disproves  Idealism  and  Skepticism.  If  there  were 
anything  new  in  his  argument,  we  should  thank  him  for  it 
But  even  as  "  Eant,  after  laboriously  barring  out  ontology  at 
the  main  entrance,  carelessly  let  it  slip  in  at  the  back  door, "J 
so,  must  we  add,  does  Mr.  Fiske,  after  laboriously  barring  out 
Idealism  and  Skepticism,  furtively  and  unconsciously  admit 
them  in  his  very  definition  of  Reality  I 

Of  course,  in  his  general  position,  Mr.  Fiske  is  neither  an 
Idealist  nor  a  Skeptic  We  allude  to  these  incidental  contra- 
dictions simply  because  they  show  how  fatal  to  any  system  a 
carelessly  constructed  psychologic  basis  may  be. 

But  there  is  another  defect  in  this  argument,  which  perhaps 
best  of  all  illustrates  the  logical  trickery  of  these  **fewdi&- 
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ciplined  minds"*  who  are  the  happy  possessors  of  the  doctrine 
of  Evolution.  At  the  very  outset  we  are  summoned  to  a  holo- 
caust of  every  attempt  which  has  ever  been  made  to  explain 
the  phenomena  of  the  Universe.  Self-creation,  Self-existence, 
First  Cause,  the  Infinite,  the  Absolute — these,  even  as  possible 
objects  of  thought,  are  swept  away  with  ill-concealed  disdain. 
The  established  Theism,  for  example,  is  inadmissible,  because 
it  is  nonsense  to  talk  about  an  infinite  and  absolute  First  Cause. 
The  Absolute  ceases  to  be  absolute,  when  related,  as  a  cause. 
The  Infinite,  which  causes,  becomes  that  which  it  was  not — 
consequently  it  was  not  infinite.f  If  our  so-called  God  is 
absolute  and  infinite,  He.  is  not  a  Cause.  If  He  is  a  Cause, 
he  can  be  neither  absolute  nor  infinite. 

As  we  turn  away,  sadly,  from  this  wholesale  slaughter  of 
systems,  we  are  astonished  by  the  sudden  appearance  of  the 
ghost  of  Cosmism,  loudly  proclaiming  its  own  resurrection. 
*'  The  Cosmic  Philosophy  is  founded  upon  the  recognition  of  an 
Absolute  Power ^  manifested  in  and  through  the  world  of 
phenomena.  ":|: 

This  particular  Absolute  very  kindly  consents  to  allow  itself 
to  be  recognized — in  spite  of  the  assertion  that  "  it  can  be 
known  only  by  ceasing  to  be  the  Absolute."§  This  particular 
Absolute  condescends  to  be  **  manifested  through  phenomena,'* 
though  the  Absolute  is  defined  as  that  "  which  exists  out  of 
all  relations."! 

In  what  possible  sense  of  the  word  does  Mr.  Fiske  '*recog- 
^iie"  this  Absolute?  In  itself,  out  of  all  relation?  Where, 
then,  is  the  doctrine  of  the  Eelativity  of  Knowledge?  Is  it 
''Cognized  in  relation  to  the  knowing  mind?  Then  "  it  ceases 
to  be  absolute."  This  use  of  a  fundamental  postulate,  denied 
to  every  opponent,  is  refreshingly  cool,  to  say  the  least.  Is  it 
^ot,  without  exception,  the  most  bare-faced  self-contradiction 
pi'^ented  by  the  whole  history  of  Philosophy? 

Yet  our  author  gives  a  suggestion  as  to  the  word  jugglery, 

W  which  he  would  endeavor  to  defend  his  position.     He  uses 

language  *'  symbolically. ''T     When  hard  pressed,  in  "the  very 

bottom  of  the   problem,"   he    delicately   substitutes    for  the 

''Absolute,"  the  *' Unknowable  Reality.** 

♦  Vol  ii,  p.  471.        t  ii  PP-  ''i  8-       X  P-  263.       §  p.  16.        |  p.  9. 
T  p.  90.  •♦  p.  91. 
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Now  the  simple  fact  is  this.  Mr.  Fiske  denies  to  other 
systems  the  use  of  the  absolute,  because  said  absolute  is 
unthinkabla  Yet  he  bases  his  own  system  upon  an  absolute. 
He  either  does  or  does  not  use  the  term  in  the  same  sense, 
in  both  cases.  If  he  does,  he  stands  self-convicted,  and  his 
system  vanishes.  If  he  does  not,  he  would  confer  a  great 
favor  upon  his  readers  by  explaining  wherein  his  absolute 
diflters  from  that  other  absolute,  which  we  cannot  define  with- 
out destroying. 

**But,"  our  author  might  say,  "I  use  the  word  merely  as  a 
figure  of  speech,  a  symbol  purely  subjective."  A  very  un- 
fortunately chosen  word,  then,  for  he  always  uses  the  word 
with  a  connotation,  which  impresses  us  throughout  with  the 
feeling  that  he  means  by  it  just  about  the  same  that  other 
people  do.  If  he  does  not,  there  is  a  vacuum  beneath  his 
system  which  he  will  have  great  difficulty  in  filling  up.  If  his 
Absolute  Force,  which  lies  beneath  manifestations,  is  not  the 
Absolute  of  Metaphysics,  he  has  still  to  tell  us  what  it  w,  and 
he  has  a  hard  task  before  him  to  give  any  even  verbal  defini- 
tion of  it,  which  would  not  be  perfectly  satisfactory  to  the 
metaphysician. 

The  subject  of  Anthropomorphism  is  so  closely  connected 
with  this  question  of  the  Conceivability  of  the  Absolute,  that 
we  cannot  refrain  from  quoting  here,  in  full,  one  passage  from 
Mr.  Fiske. 

Mr.  Fiske,  remember,  struggles  for  words  by  which  to  ex- 
press his  contempt  for  that  remnant  of  Mythology  called 
Anthropomorphism.  Yet  listen  to  the  following :  "Deity  (by 
which  he  means  his  Absolute  Force)  is  unknowable  just  in  so 
far  as  it  is  not  manifested  to  consciousness,  through  the  phe- 
nomenal world, — knowable  just  in  so  far  as  it  is  thus  mani- 
fested ;  unknowable  in  so  far  as  infinite  and  absolute — knowa- 
ble in  the  order  of  its  phenomenal  manifestations ;  knowable, 
in  a  symbolic  way,  as  the  Power  which  is  disclosed  in  every 
throb  of  the  mighty  rhythmic  life  of  the  Universe ;  knowable 
as  the  eternal  Source  of  a  Moral  Law,  which  is  implicated  with 
each  action  of  our  lives,  and  in  obedience  to  which  lies  our 
only  guaranty  of  the  happiness  which  is  incorruptible  and 
which  neither  inevitable  misfortune  nor  inevitable  obloquy 
can  take  away.     Thus,  though  we  may  not  by  searching  find 
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out  God,  though  we  may  not  compass  infinitude  or  attain  to 
absolute  knowledge,  we  may  at  least  know  all  that  it  concerns 
us  to  know,  as  intelligent  and  responsible  beings."* 

Ah,  Mr.  Fiske,  you  have  handled  this  question  of  the  Abso- 
lute very  clumsily.  You  have  denied  at  the  outset  that  the 
Absolute  can  enter  as  a  factor  into  any  system,  and  then  you 
have  persistently  employed  it  yourself.  You  have  shown  up 
the  absurdities  of  your  adversaries,  because,  forsooth,  they  hold 
substantially  the  very  position  at  which  you  yourself  arrive 
after  your  almost  interminable  wandering;  you  deny  to  the 
theologian  the  right  to  attribute  Personality  to  the  Absolute, 
because  such  attribution  would  limit,  and  by  limiting,  destroy 
the  Absolute.  But  you  predicate  of  the  Absolute  manifesta- 
tions under  relations  of  Time  and  Space ;  and  it  never  occurs 
to  you  that  you  likewise  limit,  and  by  limiting,  destroy  the 
Absolute.  If  your  argument  from  the  Inconceivability  of  the 
Absolute  destroys  his  personal  God,  does  it  not  in  like  manner 
destroy  your  manifested  Force  ? 

He  admits  the  relativity  of  his  knowledge, — that  is  that  he 
cannot  be  conscious  without  being  conscious ;  you,  by  various 
periphrases,  come  to  the  same  conclusion.  He  claims  to  know 
God  as  manifested;  you  claim  to  know  Force  as  manifested. 
He  claims  that  God  is  manifested  as  Will-Power ;  you  claim 
that  Force  is  manifested  as  Motion.  He  admits  that  God,  "  in 
80  far  as  infinite  and  absolute,"  cannot  be  represented  to  the 
Diind  by  a  mental  picture ;  you  admit  the  same  regarding 
your  Force.  Nevertheless,  he  holds  that  God  is  absolute  and 
infinite ;  you  assert  the  same  of  your  Force.  He  does  not 
^pire  to  ^^ compass  infinitude;"  neither  do  you.  As  **an  in- 
telligent and  responsible  being,"  he  claims  to  know  all  that 
H concerns  him  to  know;  and  so  do  you.  He  uses  the  terms, 
^ill,  thought,  wish,  purpose,  anger,  love.  You  use  the  terms, 
*orce.  Power,  co-existence,  sequence. 

Consciousness  gives  to  you  both  a  Dualism — Mind  and 
Matter.  You  both  practically  admit  it.  Furthermore,  you 
wth  admit  a  cause  of  the  phenomena  manifested. 

Now  you  express  this  Cause,  in  so  far  as  you  express  it  at 
^  in  the  formula  of  Matter.   The  theologian  expresses  it  in  the 

♦  VoL  u,  p.  470. 
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formula  of  Mind.  By  the  necessities  of  Mind,  one  or  the  other 
mode  of  expression  must  be  employed.  The  course  of  your 
own  argument  is  an  apt  illustration  of  this  mental  compulsion. 
Probably  no  one  ever  wrote  who  was  less  willing  than  yourself 
to  give  definite  expression  to  this  ultimate  Something.  Yet 
you  are  compelled  to  call  it  a  Force,  a  Power,  infinite,  abso- 
lute, indestructible,  bound  in  manifestation  by  laws  of  Per- 
sistence, Rhythm,  etc      • 

The  theologian  differs  from  you  only  in  that  he  chooses  the 
higher,  purer,  more  philosophical  formula.  "But,"  declares 
Mr.  Fiske,  "I  do  not  identify  the  Absolute  with  Matter;  I 
explicitly  deny  that  it  can  be  so  identified."  Out  of  relation 
to  our  minds  we  know  nothing  about  this  Ultimate  Something. 
That  is  a  mere  truism.  It  is  just  the  same  as  "when  we  are 
conscious  we  are  conscious."  Considered  in  relation  to  our 
minds,  the  Something  must  be  expressed  by  one  of  the  two 
sets  of  symbols  furnished  by  consciousness.  Mr.  Fiske  chooses 
one,  the  theologians  the  other.  That  is  the  sum  and  substance 
of  the  whole  matter,  and  that  being  so,  every  objection  urged 
by  Mr.  Fiske  against  the  anthropomorphism  o.f  the  prevalent 
theology  is  emphatically  a  double-edged  sword,  which,  if  it 
cuts  at  all,  cuts  with  extreme  precision,  equally  on  both  sides. 

Pardon  us,  if,  at  the  risk  of  repetition,  we  re-state  the  argu- 
ment The  Absolute  either  is  or  is  not  unthinkabla  If  it  is, 
every  system, — that  of  Evolution  included — which  employs  it 
as  thinkable,  builds  upon  a  contradiction,  and  commits  logical 
suicide.  If  it  is  not  unthinkable,  then  it  is  as  thinkable  for 
one  author  as  for  another,  and  he  who  claims  a  monopoly  of  it 
is  guilty  of  very  unphilosophical  arrogance. 

Now  the  doctrine  of  Evolution  is  based  upon  a  Something 
called  absolute  Force.  This  something  either  is  or  is  not  the 
absolute  forbidden  to  the  theologian,  as  unthinkable.  If  it 
is,  the  argument  convicts  itself  If  it  is  not,  Mr.  Fiske  has 
still  to  explain  to  us  what  this  is,  which  is  infinite  and  yet 
not  infinite,  which  is  absolute  and  yet  not  absolute. 

Under  the  doctrine  of  Relativity  of  Knowledge,  this  Some- 
thing, if  cognized  at  all,  must  be  cognized  through  its  manifes- 
tations. It  either  can  or  can  not  be  so  cognized  as  existent 
If  it  can  not,  no  one,  not  even  Mr.  Fiske,  can  assert  its  ex- 
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istence.     If  it  can.  others  besides  the  "'  few  disciplined  minds  " 
have  a  right  to  such  assertion. 

Still  under  the  doctrine  of  Eelativity,  we  must,  if  we  assert 
the  existence  of  this  Something,  express  our  assertion  in  terms 
relative  to  consciousness,  for  even  the  terms  Something  and 
Existence  are,  in  some  sense,  relative.  "From  first  to  last, 
whether  we  give  a  theological,  a  metaphysical,  or  a  scientific 
explanation  of  any  phenomenon,  wje  are  interpreting  it  in 
terms  of  consciousness.''* 

Now  consciousness  enables  us  to  formulate  either  two  and 
only  two  modes  of  existence,  or  it  enables  us  to  formulate 
more  or  less  than  two.  If  less  than  two,  it  is  one,  or  none  at 
all.  If  none  at  all,  the  only  possible  philosophy  is  a  Nihilism 
of  the  blankest  kind.  If  one,  and  one  only,  the  only  possible 
inference  is  that  that  one  mode  of  existence  is  the  existence 
of  consciousness  itself,  and  the  only  possible  philosophy  is  an 
Idealism,  more  or  less  egotistical,  according  to  the  degree  of 
logical  consistency. 

If  consciousness  enables  us  to  formulate  more  than  two 
possible  modes  of  existence,  then,  we  presume,  it  would  not 
be  questioned  tjiat  Matter  and  Mind  must  be  the  two,  and 
Abstract  Force  or  something  else,  a  third.  But  if  we  assert  the 
existence  of  this  abstract  Force,  or  something  else,  we  must 
express  it  in  terms  relative  to  consciousness.  Consciousness 
must  ihen  give  us,  directly  or  indirectly,  knowledge  of  such 
existence.  Such  a  deliverance  of  consciousness,  to  be  used  in 
Philosophy,  must,  according  to  Mr.  Fiske's  own  canon,  be 
established  by  verification.  But  so  far  from  verifying  it  is  he, 
that  he  explicitly  and  emphatically  denies  it  '*  The  attempt 
to  detect  the  occulta  vis,  or  hidden  energy,  in  the  act  of 
causation,  is  but  the  fruitless  attempt  to  bind  in  the  chains  of 
some  thinkable  formula  the  universal  Protean  Power."f  We 
^  not  questioning  now,  remember,  the  fact  that  Mr.  Fiske 
^«  assert  the  existence  of  a  Force,  which  is  neither  Matter 
^or  Mind.  The  only  question  is,  can  we  assert  that  existence, 
m  independent  terms  of  Force,  which  are  neither  quasi-mate- 
f^l  nor  quasi-psychical?  This,  we  say,  Mr.  Fiske  explicitly 
denies. 

♦VoLi,p.  17L  tPl61. 
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If,  then,  consciousness  gives  us  neither  more  nor  leas 
than  two  possible  modes  of  existence,  it  must  give  us  two 
and  two  only ;  and  those  two  are  universally  conceded  to  be 
the  subjective,  Mind,  and  the  objective,  usually  called  Matter. 
Then  this  Ultimate  Something,  if  spoken  of  as  existing,  must 
be  spoken  of  as  in  one  or  the  other  of  these  two  modes  of 
existence.  Mr.  Fiske  employs  both  forms  of  statement  He 
uses  generally  the  terms  expressive  of  what  he  believes  to  be 
material  existence.  Yet  he  finally  asserts  that  if  driven  to  the 
alternative,  he  would  rather  sa}'  "  God  is  a  Spirit,"  than  "God 
is  Force."* 

Perhaps  he  intends  it  as  additional  evidence  of  the  fact  that 
there  is  no  such  thing  as  Freedom  of  the  Will,  that,  although 
he  would  choose  the  word  Spirit,  he  nevertheless  constantly 
uses  the  term  Force.  But  if  we  take  him  at  his  word  and 
assert  the  spiritual  existence  of  the  Something,  or  assert  the 
existence  of  the  Something  in  terms  of  spiritual  existence, 
we  are  compelled  to  predicate  of  it  the  essential  attributes 
of  spirit — and  how  quickly  the  elaborate  argument  against 
anthropomorphism  vanishes.  But  if,  on  the  other  hand,  we 
accept  the  drift  of  this  book,  as  expressing  the  existence 
of  the  Something  in  the  formula  of  material  existence,  even 
then,  by  his  own  confession,  our  author's  expressions  of 
existence  are  still  anthropomorphic,t  and  he  is  in  a  very 
exposed  position  for  one  who  proposes  to  throw  sharp  stonea 
He  struggles  hard,  to  be  sure,  to  conceal  himself  before  the 
return  missile  comes,  but  he  eflfectively  destroyed  all  shelter 
when  he  established  the  doctrine  of  Kelativity  of  Knowledge. 
It  is  to  just  this  point,  we  said,  this  choice  of  the  anthropo 
morphic  symbols  furnished  by  consciousness,  beyond  which 
consciousness  cannot  go,  that  the  controversy  between  Mr. 
Fiske  and  the  theologian  reduces,  and  in  its  choice  between  the 
two  no  honest  mind  has  ever  hesitated 

Beneath  these  symbols,  in  his  prospectus,  Mr.  Fiske  claims 
to  go ;  but  beneath  these  symbols,  in  the  development  of  his 
Philosophy,  Mr.  Fiske  does  not  go.  He  does  succeed  in 
accomplishing  one  thing,  and  but  one.  He  does  manage  to 
hide,  beneath  the  expanse  of  his  system,  some  of  the  most 
important  questions  at  issua     Other  systems,   according   to 

*  YoL  ii,  p.  449.  f  i,  p.  183 ;  ii,  p.  449. 
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our  author,  are  shipwrecked,  at  the  outset,  upon  the  problem 
of  ultimate  Causation.  But  so  gently  does  he  carry  the  mind 
out  into  the  boundless  in  Space,  and  back  into  the  infinite  in 
Time,  that  a  careless  reader  might  easily  be  tempted  to  forget 
that  even  the  remotely  distant  nebulous  matter  presents  pre- 
cisely the  same  metaphysical  problem  as  do  the  immediate 
phenomena  of  our  daily  life.  A  shrewd  postponement  of 
difficulties,  this  is.  But  it  does  not  answer  them  ;  it  does  not 
remove  them ;  it  can  not  make  us  ignore  them.  What  Spencer 
called  the  "  irresistible  momentum  of  thought "  will  not  be 
weakened,  or  deflected,  by  merely  placing  the  object  a  little 
farther  away.  To  these  ultimate  questions,  regarding  the 
Why  as  well  as  the  How,  the  mind  persists  in  returning,  and 
neither  Bain,  nor  Spencer,  nor  Taine,  nor  Fiske,  can  satisfy 
us  by  their  evasions  of  the  inevitable. 

There  are  other  points  of  interest  involved  in  this  "  psycho- 
logic "  basis  of  the  argument  before  us.  It  would  be  interest- 
ing to  follow  out  the  Sensationalism  involved.  The  question 
of  the  absolute,  and  the  question  of  the  origin  of  knowledge, 
might  be  investigated  together,  by  an  analysis  of  Mr.  Fiske's 
use  of  the  word  "  conceive."  But  his  confusion  of  conception 
with  imagination,  of  thought  with  mental  image,  is  as  old  as 
the  word  "idea."  The  only  thing  original,  in  this  respect, 
in  the  work  before  us,  is  that  Mr.  Fiske  is  uniformly  and 
consistently  confused — which  is  more  than  can  be  said  of 
Mr.  Spencer,  who  occasionally  uses  the  words  by  mistake  in 
their  proper  significations. 

But  we  must  pass  by  this  time-honored  battle-ground,  as 
we  must  pass  by  the  subsequent  discussion  of  the  Will,  with 
the  simple  expression  of  amusement  at  the  self-complacent 
way  in  which  Mr.  Fiske  marshals  the  ghosts  of  arguments 
long  since  slain.  The  limits  of  this  Article  forbid  our  paying 
attention  to  more  than  one  more  question  involved  in  Mr. 
Fiske's  system,  and  that  is  the  direct  question  of  Method. 

We  doubt  if  any  one  could  read  the  chapter  entitled  "  The 
two  Methods "  without  a  feeling  very  much  akin  to  indig- 
nation. Usually  Mr.  Fiske  is  accurate  in  his  quotations  and 
his  presentations  of  historical  development  in  Philosophy. 
But  even  honesty  seems  to  have  deserted  him  here.  We  do 
not  believe  that  even  in  Lewes'  History  of  Philosophy  one 
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could  find  more  gross  misrepresentations  and  positive  misstate- 
ments crowded  into  fifty  pages,  than  there  are  in  this  one 
chapter. 

Suppose  some  one,  going  back  into  the  remotest  antiquity, 
should  collect  all  the  absurdities  he  could  find,  which,  as 
scientific  hypotheses,  had  ever  had  a  single  supporter;  and  then, 
selecting  from  these  a  few  of  the  most  exquisitely  ridiculous, 
should  hold  them  up  to  the  world  and  cry  out  "here  you  have, 
'in  its  absolute  purity,'  Mill's  Combined  Method  in  physical 
science."  Our  friends  the  Physicists  would  hardly  honor  him 
with  a  passing  sneer.  Yet  see  the  fairness  and  truthfulness 
with  which  Mr.  Fiske  presents  to  us  the  "  subjective"  method 
of  constructing  Philosophy.  He  starts  with  the  assertion  that 
that  "subjective  method  rests  upon  the  assumption  that  the 
possibilities  of  thought  are  co-extensive,  or  identical  with  the 
possibilities  of  things.''*  The  subjective  method  does  nothing 
of  the  kind ;  what  it  does  rest  on  is  the  assumption  that  the 
possibilities  of  thought  are  co-extenrive,  or  identical  with  the 
possibility  of  things  as  thought  of. 

From  whom  does  Mr.  Fiske  take  this  definition?  From 
Descartes,  Schelling,  Hegel,  and  Plato— which  is  just  about  as 
fair  as  if  we  were  to  judge  of  Mr.  Fiske's  assertions  in  Physics 
by  the  statements  of  his  fellow  evolutionist  Anaxagoras,  or 
of  his  Logic  by  the  incoherencies  of  Taine's  "  Intelligenca" 

Mr.  Fiske  quotes  Descartes'  definition  of  truth  as  "clear 
and  distinct  conception,"  without  thinking  to  add  his  quali- 
fying phrase  that  "it  should  be  so  clear  and  distinct  that 
there  could  be  no  occasion  for  doubting  it"  Nor  does  he 
remember  to  add  another  explanation  given,  when,  in  answer 
to  the  objection  that  his  word  seulement  excluded  all  other 
things  which  would  possibly  pertain  to  the  nature  of  the 
soul,  Descartes  says,  "To  which  objection  I  answer,  I  did 
not  intend  to  exclude  them,  according  to  the  truth  of  the 
thing,  but  only  according  to  the  order  of  my  thonghV^f 

Again  Mr.  Fiske  quotes  from  Plato  the  following:  "It 
seems  to  me,  therefore,  that  I  ought  to  have  recourse  to 
reasons,  and  in  them  to  contemplate  the  truth  of  things. 
Thus  always  adducing  the  reason  which  I  judge  to  be  strongest, 

*  Vol.  i,  p.  98.  t  Pra^Eace  to  Meditatioiis. 
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1  pronouQce  that  to  be  trae  which  appears  to  me  to  accord 
with  it ;  those  which  do  Dot  accord  with  it,  I  denj  to  be 
true.''  Bat  he  neglects  to  place  by  the  side  of  this  another 
passage  from  the  same  dialogue,  *^  First  principles,  even  if 
they  appear  certain,  should  be  carefully  considered  ;  anjd  when 
they  are  satisfactorily  ascertained,  then,  with-  a  sort  of  hesitating 
omfidence  in  human  reason^  you  may,  I  think,  follow  the  course 
of  the  argument" 

Again  our  author  quotes  Plato,— from  the  Republic,^  this 
time:  "Whenever  a  person  strives  by  the  help  of  dialectics 
to  start  in  pursuit  of  every  reality,  by  a  simple  process  of 
reason,  independent  of  all  sensuous  information,  never  flinch- 
ing, until  by  an  act  of  pure  intelligence  he  has  grasped  the 
real  nature  of  good,  he  arrives  at  the  very  end  of  the  intel- 
lectual world."  This  passage  is  so  garbled  that  it  is  rather 
difficult  to  recognize  it.  But  if  we  insert  after  the  word 
"reason,"  the  clause  found  in  the  oiiginal,  "using  the  hypothe- 
ses (yno^eaeii)  not  as  firat  principles  {dpx^^)  but  only  as 
hypotheses,"  and  if  we  remember  that  Plato  calls  this  the 
"  Knowledge  of  Shadows  " — we  obtain  some  idea  of  the  candor 
with  which  Mr.  Fiske  approaches  the  question  of  Method. 

Still  speaking  of  Plato  he  says,  "  for  he  elsewhere  tells  us 
that  since  (the  emphasis  is  Mr.  Fiske 's)  all  knowledge  is  a 
revival  of  preexistent  ideas,  there/ore  from  any  one  idea  we 
can  arrive  at  all  the  others,  owing  to  the  logical  connection 
existing  between  them ;  and  in  this  conclusion  he  states  the 
fundamental  canon  of  the  subjective  method,  as  employed 
by  modern  metaphysicians,  from  Descartes  to  Hegel."* 

A  reader,  ignorant  of  the  facts,  would  naturally  infer  that 
with  the  modern  metaphysicians,  the  premise  accompanied  the 
conclusion,  and  that  the  Platonic  pre-existence  of  ideas  was 
the  basis  of  Modern  Philosophy  I 

Mr.  Fiske  next  proceeds  to  illustrate  the  workings  of  the 
subjective  method.  For  this  purpose  he  takes — the  solid, 
evenly-balanced,  consistent  thinkers  of  the  Intuitional  school, 
in  its  maturity  ?  By  no  means.  He  starts  with  Plato,  and 
quotes,  not  those  keen  analyses,  upon  which  the  world  has 
never  improved,  but  his  wildest  extravagancies.     From  Plato 

♦  VoL  i,  p.  100. 
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he  leaps  to  Spinoza,  and  from  Spinoza  to  the  last  man  in 
the  world  he  had  any  right  to  select — Hegel  I  And  it  is  in  the 
ravings  of  Hegel  that  Mr.  Fiske  claims  to  find  the  "  subjective 
method  in  its  absolute  purity."* 

Thea^  must  indeed  be  something  "  incurably  vicious "  in  a 
method  which  relies  for  its  defense  upon  such  outrageous 
distortion  of  facts.  Mr.  Fiske's  presentation  of  the  Subjective 
Method  is  false,  throughout,  from  banning  to  end — as  false 
as  his  representation,  everywhere,  of  the  nature,  and  position, 
and  attitude  of  the  Christian  religion.  In  both  cases  he  presents 
us  excrescences,  and  calls  them  normal  outgrowths,  of  '*  abso- 
lute purity."  The  statement  that  the  subjective  method 
limits  the  possibilities  of  things  by  the  possibilities  of  thought 
is  utterly  indefensible,  as  a  statement  of  fact  Descartes's 
strongest  expression  is  that  '*  all  that  which  I  recognize  clearly 
and  distinctly  to  pertain  to  a  thing,  pertains  to  it  «vi  effect" 
But  it  would  be  very  difficult  to  distort  even  that  into  the 
statement,  that  ''the  possibilities  of  thought  are  co-eadensive 
with  the  possibilities  of  things,"  especially  in  view  of  the 
subsequent  remark  that  "  I  have  no  knowledge  of  those  things 
(external  causes  of  sensations)  except  that  given  by  these 
ideas;  so  I  cannot  help  thinking  (il  ne  me  pouvait  venir  autre 
chose  en  Tesprit)  that  those  things  are  like  the  ideas  they 
cause. "t  The  "  clear  conception  "  of  Descartes  shows  better 
its  identity  with  the  inconceivability  test  of  Mr.  Fiske,  in 
the  hands  of  Malebranche.  *'  We  should  give  entire  consent 
only  to  the  propositions  which  appear  so  evidently  true,  that 
we  cannot  refuse  it  to  them,  without  an  internal  pain,  and  the 
secret  reproaches  of  the  reason.  "J 

Spinoza's  definitions  we  yield  to  Mr.  Fiske.  But  from  the 
other  philosophers,  "  fix)m  Descartes  to  Hegel" — why  does 
not  Mr.  Fiske  favor  us  with  some  quotations,  by  which  to 
establish  his  definition  ? 

He  might  have  quoted  from  Locke,  that  "  we  may  not 
think  that  they  (ideas)  are  exactly  the  images  and  resem- 
blances of  something  inherent  in  the  subject;  most  of  those 
of  sensation  being  in  the  mind  no  more  the  likeness  of  some- 
thing existing  without  us,  than  the  names  which  stand  for 
them  are  like  our  ideas." 

•  VoL  i,  p.  121.   t  MSdUaUon  Sitoiime,   X  Stairch  after  TnOhy  Book  I,  oL  i,  sea  ir. 
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Or  from  Leibnitz,  ^*  I  should  rather  say  that  there  is  a  kind 
of  resemblance  (between  ideas  and  objects)  not  entire,  and,  so 
to  speak,  in  terminis,  bat  expressive,  or  a  sort  of  relation  of 
order."  Or  from  Berkeley,  that  "the  various  sensations,  or 
ideas  imprinted  on  the  sense,  however  blended  or  combined 
together,  cannot  exist  otherwise  than  in  a  mind  perceiving 
thenL"  Or  from  Beid,  that  "as  to  the  nature  of  this  Some- 
thing, I  am  afraid  we  can  give  little  account  of  it,  but  that 
it  has  the  qualities  which  our  senses  discover."  Or  from 
Hamilton,  that  "  the  total  or  absolute  cognition  in  perception 
is  only  matter  in  a  certain  relation  to  mind,  and  mind  in  a 
certain  relation  to  matter."  Or  from  Kant,  the  repeated  asser- 
tion, that  "  the  understanding  cannot  make  of  its  d  priori 
principles,  or  even  of  its  conceptions,  other  than  an  empirical 
use;"  But  what  need  of  further  quotation?  Mr.  Fiske  can 
find  a  few  statements  to  his  purpose  in  those  philosophers  who 
are  more  or  less  tinged  with  Realism ;  but  even  in  those 
exceptional  cases  it  takes  more  imagination  than  a  historian  of 
Philosophy  ought  to  possess,  to  insert  into  them  such  a  princi- 
ple as  this,  which  Mr.  Fiske  quietly  spreads  over  the  whole 
school  The  truth  is  simply  this.  If,  for  example,  the  state- 
ment of  Plato,  that  "  the  same  thing  cannot  at  the  same  time, 
with  the  same  part,  act  in  contrary  ways  about  the  same," 
be  a  limitation  of  the  possibilities  of  things,  by  the  possibilities 
of  thought — we  admit  the  charge,  and  might  quote  whole 
chapters  from  Mr.  Fiske's  own  work,  to  show  that  he  himself 
is  as  exposed  to  the  same  accusation  as  any  "metaphysician." 
But  this  is  very  different  from  the  assertion  that  because 
Miohelet's  fanciful  explanation  of  the  cry  of  a  new-bom  babe 
is  "involved  in  the  idea,"  it  is  therefore  "also  conformable 
to  fact"  When  Mr.  Fiske  wishes  to  establish  for  his  own 
use  the  doctrine  of  the  Relativity  of  Knowledge,  he  takes  great 
pleasure  in  quoting  from  Mansel,  and  Hamilton,  and  Kant 
But  when  he  wishes  to  overthrow  their  subjective  Method, 
he  suddenly  forgets  that  doctrine  of  Relativity,  for  which  he 
had  before  praised  them,  and  accuses  them  of  having  utterly 
ignored  it. 

But  this  wretched  misrepresentation  is  not  worthy  of  further 
consideration ;  neither  is  the  other  accusation  brought  against 
the  subjective  method,  namely,  that  it  "ignores  verification, 
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and  forgets  to  test  it's  premises  as  much  as  tbe  inferences,"* 
an  accusation  as  pneiile  as  the  rejection  of  Metaphysics, 
because  it  is  '*  incapable  of  making  discoveries. "f 

Let  us  turn  from  this  flimsy  attack  and  see  what  substitute 
for  the  subjective  method  is  offered  by  "  philosophic  maturity." 

The  "objective"  method,  it  is  called.  It  is  tiie  "method  of 
science. ":t  It  "starts  by  verifying  its  premise,  and  not  con- 
tent with  any  apparent  congruity  in  its  syllogistic  processes, 
it  does  not  definitely  accept  the  conclusion,  until  that  also  has 
been  confronted  with  the  phenomena."!  "A  scientific  expla- 
nation is  a  hypothesis  which  admits  of  verification — it  can  be 
either  proved  or  disproved  ;  while  a  metaphysical  explanation 
is  a  hypothesis  which  does  not  admit  of  verification— it  can 
neither  be  proved  nor  disproved.  "§  This  method  seems  to 
centre  upon  the  one  word.  Verification.  "  Verification  is  the 
comparison  by  means  of  observation,  experiment,'  and  deduc- 
tion of  the  order  of  conceptions  with  the  order  of  phenomena. "T 
Very  well.  Let  us  turn  this  test  about,  for  a  moment,  and 
apply  it  to  Cosmism.  A  Something  infinite^  absolute^  indestrvc- 
tible,  exists.  Will  Mr.  Fiske  please  verify^  by  comparing  con- 
ceptions with  phenomena?  And,  if  successful,  will  he  then 
please  reconcile  it  with  the  fact  that  "  we  are  incapable  of 
transcending  our  experience  ?  " 

This  Absolute  Something  is  a  "  Power."  If  it  be  true  that 
experience  gives  to  us,  not  Efficient  Power  in  Causation,  but 
only  invariable  sequence,  the  existence  of  this  absolute  Power 
is  a  pleasant  task  for  verification,  by  an  appeal  to  experience. 

Again,  "a  uniform  state  of  consciousness  is  in  no  respect 
difierent  from  complete  unconsciousnesa"**  A  very  dogmatic 
assertion.  How  would  Mr.  Fiske  verify  it?  By  an  appeal  to 
experience,  we  presume,  which  furnishes  uniformly  the  activity 
of  change  in  consciousness.  Very  true — up  to  the  limits  of 
experience.  But  to  go  beyond  experience,  and  to  assert,  abso- 
lutely, that  a  thing  must  or  must  not  be — as  Mr.  Fiske  in  this 
and  innumerable  other  cases  does  assert — is  not  this  Meta- 
physics the  Unscientific  ?  Can  it  be  verified  by  comparing  the 
conclusion  with  facts  ? 

*  YoL  i,  p.  99.  t  P-  128.  X  p.  98.  |  p.  109.  §  p.  137. 
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Let  U8  sum  up  this  whole  question  of  Method.     A  system  of 
Philosophy  is  or  is  not  consistent  with  itself,  and  true  to  facts, 
as  facts  are  known  by  the  human  mind.     If  it  is  not,  it  is  not 
Philosophy,  but  nonsense.     If  it  is  self-consistent  and  true,  it  is 
judged  to  be  so  by  the  producing  and  by  the  recipient  mind. 
If  a  system  is  judged  by  mind  to  be  self-consistent  and  true, 
that  mind  judges  it  by  its  own  laws.     That  system  of  Philos- 
ophy which  is  judged  to  be  self-consistent  and  true,  is  logical ; 
that  which  is  logical  is  logical  just  in  so  far  as  it  is  congruous 
with  the  laws  of  Thinking,  and  it  is  logical  because  of  that  con- 
gruity  with  mental  law.     The  ultimate  test,  then,  of  the  self- 
consistent  and  the  true  in    Philosophy,  is  found  in  the  Laws 
of  Thought,  in  the  minds  of  the  Producer  and  the  Recipient 
These  Laws  of  Thought  must  be  *'  ultimate  facts  in  consciousness 
which  underlie  and  precede  all  demonstration."    Not  verified? 
They  are  their  own  verification.     Verification  itself  is  preceded 
by  and   conditioned  upon  them — ^impossible    without    them. 
Now  these  Laws  of  Thought,  with  which  a  system  starts  out, 
either  are  or  are  not  necessary — in  the  strictest  of  all  strict 
senses  of  the  word,  necessary.    If  they  are  necessary,  those 
conclusions  which  they  imperatively  and  unconditionally  de- 
mand are  true,  if  there  is  in  the  world  such  a  thing  as  truth. 
The  premises  find  their  "  verification  "  in  the  fact  that  they  are 
the  primary  postulates  of  that  consciousness  which  is  involved 
in  verification.     The  conclusion  is  verified  by  the  absolutely 
"inexpugnable"  certainty  of  its  premises,  and  the  absolutely 
indissoluble  bond  which  unites  it  to  them.     This  is  what  lies  at 
the  basis  of,  and  conditions,  and  legalizes  every  thought-process, 
and  this  is  called  Logic ;  and  the  method  which  starts  from 
this  and  works  outward,  is  called  the  Subjective  Method  ;  and 
it  is  the  only  conceivable  method  by  which  the  mind  can  ever 
dream  of  attaining  the  self-consistent  and  the  true.     Diminish 
by  one  jot  or  tittle  the  imperative  necessity  of  this  underlying 
and  formulating  Logic,   and  you   cut  oflf  forever  from   the 
vocabulary  of  human   thought  the  words  "is"  and  *-must" 
If  there  is  truth,  if  there  is  certainty,  if  there  is  knowledge,  if 
there  is  a  ringing  yes  or  no,  possible  to  the  human  mind,  it  is 
because  and  only  because  of  the  absolute  validity  of  the  Sub- 
jective Method.     Over  against  it  stands  skeptical  Skepticism, 
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a  dubious  suggestion  of  doubt,  a  question  which  does  not  dare 
to  face  its  own  interrogation-point,  a  hopeless  impotence  of 
mind,  which  has  not  the  nenre  to  assert  that  it  is  impotent 
Between  these  two  there  is  no  middle  ground.  There  is  no 
such  thing  as  an  **  objective "  method — outside  of  the  "  few 
disciplined  minds''  who  possess  the  doctrine  of  Evolution. 
There  is  no  such  thing  as  a  valid  thought-process,  unless  it 
be  valid  because  of  it's  obedience  to  the  laws  govemiDg 
the  thought-process.  But  a  process  of  reasoning,  even  about 
Gosmism,  is  a  thought-process,  and  if  such  reasoning  goes 
out  into  the  world  of  matter,  or  goes  back  to  the  nebulous  mist, 
and  then,  through  the  tremendous  circle  of  the  ages,  returns 
upon  itself  with  conclusions  which  banish  from  it's  method 
the  one  word  "must" — ^then  Logic,  and  Method,  and  Certainty, 
and  Truth  become  the  di'eams  of  diseased  fancy ;  and  we 
are  left  to  stagger  beneath  the  doubt  which  consistently  doubts 
itself — which  questions  even  the  process  by  which  it  became 
doubt 

"Objective"  method?  A  method  which  by  thinking  draws 
in  from  the  object,  laws  to  govern  the  thinking  subject  in 
its  very  search  after  law?  Yes, — there  is  a  process  called 
Method ;  and  the  word  objective  is  prefixed  to  the  word 
Method.  It  is  the  process  by  which  the  Cosmism  of  Mr.  Fiske 
is  built  up.  Does  it  not  judge  itself?  Could  anything  be 
more  overwhelming  than  its  self-condemnation  7 

"  Cosmism "  is  a  very  elegant  dress  for  so  old  a  skeleton 
to  wear  ;  but  it  has  masqueraded  so  often,  in  so  many  different 
disguises,  and  has  so  often  been  stripped  and  sent  back  into 
the  darkness,  that  it's  reappearance,  now,  causes  more  amuse- 
ment than  terror;  and  the  imperturbable  common-sense  of 
mankind  smiles  at  its  follies, — ^and  lets  it  go  it's  way  to  a  new 
self-destruction. 
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Abticlk  IX.— the  new  TRANSLATIONS  OF  LAOCOON. 

Laocoon.  Translated  from  the  Text  of  Lessing.  With  Preface 
and  Notes  by  the  Rt.  Hon.  Sir  Robert  Phillimore,  D.C.L. 
London  :  Macmillan  &  Co.     1874     8vo,  pp.  860. 

Laocoon.  An  Essay  upon  the  Limits  of  Painting  and  Poetry. 
With  Remarks  Illustrative  of  Various  Point*  in  the  History 
of  Ancient  Art  By  Gotthold  Ephraim  Lessing.  Trans- 
lated by  Ellen  Fbothingham.  Boston :  Roberts  Brothers. 
1874.     12mo,  pp.  246. 

Fob  several  reasons  Lessing's  Laocoon  is  and  is  destined  to 
be  permanently  a  classic.  The  most  important  piece  of  the 
noblest  figure  in  German  literature,  it  embodies  his  best  quali- 
ties of  style  and  exhibits  the  nature  and  working  of  his  mind 
in  transparent  clearnesa  He  who  would  (as  it  is  commonly 
put),  if  having  the  choice  between  truth  and  its  pursuit,  choose 
the  latter,  discloses  by  his  fine  analysis  in  these  pages  how 
admirably  fitted  he  was  to  pursue  truth,  and  justifies  the 
choice.  To  one  who  could  thus  trace  to  their  source  the 
causes  of  human  feeling,  define  the  fields  of  the  various  arts, 
and  support  his  theory  of  limitations  by  a  wealth  of  learning, 
so  finely  controlled  by  insight  as  to  make  the  suggestion  of 
pedantry  impossible,  the  pursuit  of  truth  might  well  promise 
more  delight  than  a  vast  body  of  axiomatic  truth.  The  posses- 
sion of  the  latter,  given  to  man  without  effort  or  appreciation 
on  his  part,  might  well  seem  to  Lessing  a  dead  and  deadening 
thing,  but  the  pursuit  of  truth  difficult  of  attainment,  with  the 
prospect  even  of  slight  success,  would  involve  the  fulness  and 
activity  of  life.  Often  as  Lessing  has  been  reproached  by 
Vilmar,  Goedeke,  and  others,  with  a  relative  indifference  for  the 
truth  itself  his  famous  saying  does  not  bear  that  construction : 
^^If  God  held  all  truth  shut  in  his  right  hand,  and  in  his  left 
nothing  but  the  ever  restless  instinct  for  truth,  though  with 
the  condition  of  forever  and  ever  erring,  and  should  say  to  me, 
^choose,'  I  should  bow  humbly  to  his  left  hand  and   say, 
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*  Father,  give;  pure  truth  is  for  thee  alone/  "  It  was  not  that 
to  him  the  truth  was  not  precious,  but  that  the  struggle  alone 
could  make  the  victory  a  victory,  and  that  truth  is  not  truth 
save  to  him  who  has,  by  thinking  and  experience,  attained  it 
Does  he  not  here  admit  that  the  attainment  of  truth  by  tffort  is 
that  to  which  by  the  elements  of  our  life  we  are  called ;  that 
the  very  bonditions  of  our  being,  freedom,  thought,  and  con- 
science, pre-suppose  a  goal,  to  strive  towards  which  is  needful 
for  our  best  life?  The  purpose  to  attain  the  goal  makes  the 
dignity  :  the  possibility  of  attaining  it,  partly,  at  least,  the  joy 
of  life;  for  the  condition  of  "forever  and  ever  erring"  does 
not  mean  on  all  points,  or  even  if  it  should  have  that  breadth, 
it  is  not  meant  that  the  truth  is  not  worth  the  struggle. 
Knowing  that  we  shall  not,  indeed,  get  an  overstock  of  truth, 
and  perhaps  that  God  only  intended  that  we  shall  attain 
enough  to  quicken  us  in  its  pursuit,  his  meaning  was  that,  when 
man  is  putting  forth  every  effort  to  attain  it,  he  is  by  that  act 
most  truly,  most  nobly,  a  man.  To  give  his  version  of  this 
idea  in  the  words  just  preceding  the  oft-quoted  passage  (and 
they  are  the  key  to  his  meaning,  and  the  more  paradoxical 
statement  ought  never  to  be  quoted  without  the  key) :  *'  Nicht 
die  Wahrheit,  in  deren  Besitz  der  Mensch  ist,  sondern  die 
anfrichtige  Miihe,  die  er  angewandt  hat  hinter  die  Wahrheit  zu 
kommen,  macht  den  Werth  des  Menschen."  The  absurd  idea 
that,  if  by  energy  and  long-sustained  perseverance  in  pursuit,  a 
man  was  about  to  grasp  some  fragment  of  truth,  he  should  let 
it  fly  as  a  bird,  as  Malebranche  said  he  would,  that  he  might 
keep  running  after  it,  is  a  caricature  of  the  meaning  of  the 
great  Leasing.  Certainly  in  that  case  the  *'  Miihe'^  would  not 
be  "aufrichtig." 

The  Laocoon  established  some  points  for  the  criticism  of  art 
adverse  to  the  strong  tendencies  and  beliefs  of  that  age,  and  is 
itself  an  answer  to  the  foolish  charge  that,  as  Goedeke  .says, 
"not  the  result  of  investigation,  the  truth  was  to  him  the 
main  thing."  It  was  to  establish  the  truth  of  these  principles 
that  Lessing  wrote  the  treatise,  but  the  worth  of  the  work,  as 
far  as  Lessing  is  concerned  (he  himself  would  say),  is  to  be 
measured  by  the  difficulty  with  which  he  arrived  at  the  truth. 
That  we  cannot  determine,  but  it  certainly  required  a  grandly 
original  mind  and  ^n  ardent  love  of  truth  to  write  thus  against 
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the  anthority  of  Winkelmann  and  the  habits  of  his  age.  That 
this  writing  marked  between  poetry  and  painting  the  limits, 
which  in  their  main  features  are  still  observed,  though  a  cen- 
tury of  progress  and  criticism  in  art  has  found  some  minor 
things  to  modify,  gives  proof  enough  of  Lessing's  devotion  to 
truth,  and  the  permanent  value  of  the  principles  supplies 
another  reason  why  the  treatise  still  attracts  thinking  men. 

But  without  reference  to  the  principles,  as  a  monument  of 
language  it  would  hold  its  place  as  a  classic.  Lessing,  as  the 
reformer  of  German  literature,  claims  respect  quite  as  much  as 
when  we  consider  him  the  pioneer  in  sound  art-criticism.  The 
German  prose,  that,  now  over  a  hundred  years  old,  has  never 
been  paatched  in  any  writing  upon  abstract  subjects  (though  the 
romance  prose  of  Goethe  has  a  charm  quite  as  unique,  but  very 
different),  is  concise  and  definite.  Every  word  makes  a  point, 
and  unlike  much  German  prose,  the  thought  runs  on.  What  Mr. 
Lowell  says  of  German  prose  in  general,  that  *'  it  has  such  a 
fatal  genius  for  going  stem  foremost,  for  yawing  and  for  not 
minding  the  helm  without  ten  minutes  notice  in  advance," 
however  true  of  Kant,  or  Bicbter,  or  Gervinus,  is  hardly 
applicable  to  Lessing.  At  all  events,  it  is  the  clearest,  though 
the  weightiest,  the  most  finished,  as  well  as  the  most  solid  Ger- 
man prose  that  there  i&  *' All  archssology  aside,''  says  Cher- 
buliez,  "  it  will  always  be  well  to  read  him  in  order  to  learn 
from  him  how  thought  enlarges  its  gains  and  makes  its  fortune 
(fait  sa  pelote) ;  it  is  an  art  of  which  he  is  master.^'  Cherbuliez 
thinks  that  Lessing  learned  the  art  of  expression  from  Voltaire ; 
Mr.  Lowell  says,  of  Diderot  Undoubtedly  French  prose  was 
of  service  to  Lessing,  in  spite  of  his  contempt  of  the  French, 
and  especially  of  Voltaire  as  a  man ;  but  Madame  de  StaeVs 
remark,  that  Lessing  expressed  himself  as  a  European,  is  per- 
haps juster. 

It  will  give  an  idea  of  how  this  piece  marks  an  epoch  in 
German  literature,  if  we  recall  the  fact  that  it  is  the  first  of  the 
master-pieces  of  the  really  great  writers.  ^^  Die  Briefe  die 
neitesLe  LUeraiur  betreffend"  published  between  1769  and 
1765,  were  not  wholly  Lessing  s,  and  had  hardly  enough  of 
unity  to  be  reckoned  as  a  systematic  whole.  When  Lessing 
published  the  Laocoon  in  1766,  he  was  thirty -seven  years  old. 
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Goethe  only  seventeen,  and  Schiller  but  seven.  Thirteen 
years  later  he  published  the  Nathan,  so  that  Goethe  to  a  large 
degree,  and  Schiller  far  more,  had,  or  might  have  had,  the 
intellectual  calmness  of  Lessing's  best  writings  to  neutralize 
the  tendencies  of  the  **  Storm  and  Stress''  period,  which,  it  is 
true,  Lessing's  criticism  helped  to  evoke.  Lessing's  Drama- 
iurgie,  it  has  been  said,  had  a  great  influence  on  Goethe,  but 
Ootz  von  Berlichingen,  published  four  years  later  than  this 
work  of  Lessing's,  hardly  reveals  it  Schiller's  earlier  dramas 
exhibit  no  trace  that  can  be  ascribed  to  Lessing's  individual 
influence.  For  Goethe  and  Schiller  the  "  Storm  and  Stress" 
period  was  powerful :  they  were  unable  at  first,  and  there  is 
little  evidence  that  they  tried,  to  •  oppose  the  current  of  the 
time.  The  voice  of  Lessing  must  have  been  for  them,  in  com- 
parison with  the  roar  around  them,  small,  if  not  perfectly 
stifled ;  and  it  is  for  us,  rather  than  for  Lessing's  contemporaries, 
that  the  Laocoon  marks  the  epoch.  But  all  the  more  for  this 
reason,  that  Lessing  was  a  somewhat  unmoved  figure,  above  or 
behind  all  that  fermentation,  that  he  was  sufficient  to  himself, 
that  no  tempestuous  clouds  could  hide  his  serene  light,  as  it  is 
revealed  in  these  pages,  has  the  Laocoon  interest  for  us. 

Within  the  last  vear  two  translations  of  this  treatise  have 
been  published  in  English.  One  is  the  work  of  our  country- 
woman. Miss  Frothingham,  whose  devotion  to  German  litera- 
ture does  not  find  its  first  expression  in  the  translation  of  this 
work.  The  other  is  by  an  English  judge,  the  judge  of  the 
Admiralty,  issued  by  Macmillan  &  Co.,  with  that  sumptuous 
elegance  for  which  their  books  are  &mous.  There  was  some- 
thing attractive  in  the  promise  which  this  book  held  out.  We 
have  heard  so  much  of  the  scholarship  of  English  statesmen, 
and  the  popular  mind  has  so  come  to  regard  the  distinguished 
Englishman  as  having  a  large  knowledge  of  what  is  el^ant  in 
letters,  that  a  translation  of  Laocoon,  with  notes  by  Judge 
Phillimore,  and  illustrated  by  photographs,  seemed  quite  appro- 
riate.  Gladstone's  Homeric  studies  did  not,  it  is  true,  push 
far  back  the  limits  of  ignorance  in  respect  to  Greek  life,  but 
they  did  evince  considerable  scholarship.  Lord  Derby's  trans- 
lation of  Homer  was  not  exactly  a  poem,  but  it  was  at  least 
creditable  as  amateur  work.     That  the  domain  of  art-criticism 
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in  the  immortal  fragment  of  Lessing  should  be  made  to  yield 
new  laurels  for  England,  and  show  anew  to  the  statesmen  of  our 
own  country  the  service  that  may  be  rendered  to  scholarship 
by  public  men,  and  the  advantage  to  public  men  of  a  resource 
in  letters,  was  in  reality  something  pleasant  to  anticipate.     But 
a  glance  at  Judge  Phillimore*s  notes  dispels  at  once  the  illu- 
sion that  any  thorough  discussion  of  principles  is  to  be  found 
therein.     The  notes  reveal  a  somewhat  careful  use  of  the  ordi- 
nary encyclopedias  to  ascertain  the  dates  of  the  birth  and  death 
of  the  various  authors  quoted  by  Lessing,  and  contain  an  occa- 
sional extract  from  a  popular  English  or  French  writer,  either 
controverting  or  confirming  some  minor  position  of  Lessing — 
Chapman's  translations  of   the   Homeric    passages  cited   by 
Lessing,  and  other  such  matter.     For  instance,  DeQuincey  is 
compelled  to  contribute  the  one-sided  passages  in  which  he 
opposed  some  of  Lessing's  rather  broadly  stated  principles.     It 
might  be  interesting  to  some  English  readers  to  compare  these 
notes  with  the  very  words  of  Lessing  in  their  connection,  but 
no  one  will  be  inclined  to  regard  the  collection  of  these,  or  the 
facts  from  the  encyclopedias,  as  any  great  service  to  letters. 

We  are  then  thrown  back  for  the  raison  d'iire  of  this  book 
tipon  the  translation  itself.  We  cannot  doubt  that  it  was  a 
pleasure  to  the  distinguished  judge  to  translate  the  treatise 
(and  we  should  be  glad  if  our  own  public  men  had  oftener 
pleasures  of  this  sort) ;  but  does  the  translation,  not  to  say  in 
the  elegant  form  in  which  the  buyer  must  pay  for  it,  but  in  any 
form,  justify  its  publication?  We  fear  it  does  not  Not 
merely  does  Judge  Phillimore  show  that  he  is  not  versed  in 
the  German  language,  but  in  many  passages,  where  a  scanty 
&miliarity  with  German  might  be  atoned  for  by  the  sharpness 
of  a  critical  faculty,  he  reveals  but  a  confused  sense  of  what  the 
author  is  saying.  It  augurs  little  for  the  value  of  the  transla- 
tion, that  on  the  very  first  page,  in  the  fifth  sentence  of  Les- 
sing's  preface  (Judge  Phillimore's  sixth  sentence)  painting  and 
P^try  are  made  to  change  places,  and  each  performs  the 
office  which,  Lessing  says,  the  critic  assigned  to  the  other. 
The  translator  says :  "  With  respect  to  the  latter  rules"  (the 
f^ea  that  have  more  authority  in  poetry)  **  poetry  could  be 
«ifaiby  the  illustrations  and  examples  supplied  by  painting." 
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The  original  says :  "  With  respect  to  the  latter  rules,  poetry 
accordingly  could  supply  painting  with  illustrations  and  exam- 
ples." That  a  translator  could  suppose  that  poetry  would 
need  to  be  furnished  with  illustrations  and  examples  by  paint- 
ing, when  by  the  very  condition  of  the  sentence  poetry  has 
almost  a  monopoly  of  such  illustrations  and  examples,  would 
have  been  without  this  illustration  inconceivabla  Neither  Lea- 
sing, nor  the  critic  whom  he  quotes,  say  such  a  thing,  but  just 
the  opposite,  that  poetry  out  of  its  abundance  of  one  class  of 
examples  shall  supply  the  want  of  painting,  and  painting  from 
its  abundance  of  another  class  supply  the  want  of  poetry. 
Judge  Phillimore  makes  each  take  of  its  poverty  and  contrib- 
ute to  its  sister^s  abundance. 

A  fair  test  passage  for  the  ability  of  the  translator  to  get 
hold  of  the  idea  is  found  in  the  prefaca  The  German  is: 
**  Aber  wir  Neueren  haben  in  mehreren  Stucken  geglaubt  una 
weit  iiber  sie  wegzusetzen,  wenn  wir  ihre  kleinen  Lustw^ein 
Landstrassen  verwandelten :  sollten  auch  die  klirzern  und 
sicherern  Landstrassen  dariiber  zu  Pfaden  eingehen,  wie  sie 
durch  Wildnisse  fiihren." 

We  give  of  this  passage  three  translations:  the  first  by 
Tutor  Beasley  of  Leamington  College.  This  translation  was 
published  twenty  or  more  years  ago  in  London  by  the  Long- 
maDs,  and  the  fact  that  it  has  been  some  time  out  of  print,  and 
no  other  good  one  had  taken  its  place,  was  adduced  by  Miss 
Frothingham  as  justifying  the  publication  of  a  new  translation. 
The  second  translation  is  by  Judge  Phillimore,  and  the  third 
by  Miss  Frothingham. 

"  B'lt  in  many  points  we  modems  imagine  that  we  have  advanoed  far  beyoaA. 
them,  merely  because  we  have  changed  their  paths  into  highways:  although  \/^ 
this  very  change  the  highways,  in  spite  of  being  shorts  and  safer,  are  agaizB. 
contracted  into  paths  as  little  trodden  as  though  they  led  throng  doecrta.^^ 
— Beaslet. 

"  But  we  modems  have  often  believed  that  in  many  of  our  works  we  have  sor" 
passed  them,  because  we  have  changed  their  little  byways  of  pleasure  into  \afjb, — 
ways,  even  at  the  risk  of  being  led  by  these  shorter  and  safer  highways  im 
paths  which  end  in  a  wilderness.** — Phillimobb. 

"  But  we  modems  have  in  many  cases  thought  to  surpass  the  anoieiits  by 
forming  their  pleasure  paths  into  highways,  though  at  the  risk  of  reducing 
shorter  and  safer  highways  into  such  paths  as  lead  through  ^^--^-^^ 
Fbothikghail 
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The  first  translation  is  not  definite,  for  the  insertion  of  *^  again" 
in  "are  again  contracted'*  has  a  suspicious  look,  as  though  the 
translator  bad  an  idea  that  the  highways  in  the  two  parts  of 
the  sentence  were  the  same.     Possibly  that  was  not  the  trans- 
lator's thought,  and  the  "  again"  means  for  him  that  what  were 
the  highways  of  the  ancients  are  reduced  again  to  what  one  may 
suppose  them  to  have  been  at  the  dawn  of  civilization.     The 
uncertainty  left  as  to  his  meaning  is,  however,  very  reprehen- 
sible.    The  second  translation  (we  wish  the  reader  to  note  how 
plumply  it  gives  the  inaccuracy  fairly  deducible  from  Beasley's 
rendering)  is  nonsense.     Lessing  is  distinguishing  here  between 
what  was  held  important  by  the  ancients  in  art  and  literature 
and  what  we  regard  as  important  in  the  same  fields.     Those 
pleasure  paths,  which  were  only  now  and  then  resorted  to  by 
them,  we  modems  have  made  our  highways.     Their  highways, 
shorter  as  being  straight  lines  between  fixed  points,  going 
directly  to  the  end  sought,  and  safer  as  being  for  them  in  the 
centres  of  activity,  become  (because  we  abandon  them  and  the 
activities  which  they  involve)  paths  for  us,  which  lead  through 
wildernesses,  where  we  are  liable  to   blunders  and  disasters. 
In  Judge  Phillimore*s  translation  we  have  changed  "  the  little 
byways  into  highways,"  and  are  likely  to  be  led  by  these  shorter 
and  safer   highways  into   paths  which   end  in   a  wilderness. 
One  may  ask,  if  the  highways  first-mentioned  are  the  same  as 
the  highways  last-mentioned,  as  the  '*  these"  certainly  implies, 
than  what  are  the  latter  shorter?     Certainly  not  than  the 
"byways,"  for,  from  the  "byways"  the  first-mentioned  high- 
ways are  all  made,  and  must  be  of  equal  length.     Equally  cer- 
tain is  it  that  they  are  not  shorter  than  the  last-mentioned 
highways,  that  is,  than  themselves.     Can  it  be  that  he  means 
that  the  highways  are  shorter  and  safer  than  the  paths  which 
they  themselves  become,  and  which  end  in  a  wilderness  ?     We 
give  up  the  problem.     It  is,  perhaps,  not  the  first  time  that 
» little  pleasure  path  has  ended  in  a  wilderness.     The  meaning 
of  the  German  is  not  transparent  at  first,  but  perfectly  clear  if 
one  thinks  out  the  connection.     It  is  pleasant  to  note  that 
Miss  Frothingham  has  given  the  correct  rendering,  though  she 
would  have  done  well  to  translate  the  "  dariiber." 
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We  need  not  go  outside  the  preface  to  find  another  example 
of  a  very  imperfect  statement  of  Lessing's  meaning,  though  we 
have  difficulty  in  believing  that  the  translator  in  this  case  had 
not  acumen  enough  to  discern  and  give  the  correct  presenta- 
tion.    Speaking  of  "Pseudo-criticism,"  "  Afterkritik,"  Lessing 
says :    "  Ja  diese  Afterkritik  hat  zum   Theil   die  Virtuosen 
selbst  verfuhrt     Sie  hat   in  der  Poesie  die  Schilderungsucht 
und  in  der  Malerei  die  Allegoristerei  erzeugt,  indem  man  jene 
zu  einem  redenden  Gemalde  machen  woUen,  ohne  eigentlich  zu 
wissen,   was  sie  malen  konne  und  solle,  und  diese  zu  einem 
stummen  Gedichte,  ohne  iiberlegt  zu  haben,  in  welchem  Masse 
sie  allgemeine  Begrifife  ausdriicken  konne,  ohne  sich  von  ihrer 
Bestimmung  zu  entfernen  und  zu  einer  willklihrlichen  Schrift- 
art  zu  werden."    Judge  Phillimore  translates  this  as  follows : 
**This  spurious  criticism  has  partially  corrupted  the  virtuosos 
themselves.     It  has  generated  a  mania  for  pictorial  description 
in  poetry  and  for  allegorical  style  in  painting,  while  it  was 
sought  to  render  the  former  a  speaking  picture,  without  really 
knowing  what  could  and  ought  to  be  painted,  and  the  latter 
a  mute  poem,  not  having  considered  how  far  such  ideas  are 
susceptible  of  expression,  without  departing  from  their  proper 
end  and  without  falling  into  a  purely  arbitrary  style  of  phras- 
eology."   (p.  3.)     On  the  last  and  very  confused  sentence  we 
remark  first,  that  "  was  sie  malen  konne  und  solle,"  (the  *'sie" 
referring  definitely  to  Poesie)  is  not  rendered  by  the  English 
words   "  what  can  and  ought  to  be  painted."    It  should  be 
*'  what  it  (poetry)  can  and  ought  to  paint."     Second,  the  transla- 
tion of  the  last  three  lines  is  equally,  that  is  utterly,  wrong; 
the  thing  which  has  not  been  ''considered"  is  how  far  "tV  (that 
is,  painting)  can  express  general  ideas  without  departing  from 
tts,"  not  their  "  proper  sphere,  and  without  becoming,"  not  "fall- 
ing into,"  "an  arbitrary  method  of  writing,"  by  no  means  "a 
purely  arbitrary  style  of  phraseology."    The  three  already  given 
are  the  most  glaring  misrepresentations,  if  not  misunderstaQd- 
ings,  of  the  author,  which  the  four-paged  preface  contains,  but 
certain  minor  deviations  are  quite  worthy  of  notica    In  one 
sentence  what  is  represented  as  a  condition  by  Leasing  through 
the  word  "  Falls  "  is  assumed  as  a  fact  and  "  Falls  "  altogether 
omitted     On  the  same  page  "  einleuchtend  "  is  translated  "bril- 
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liant,"  which  is  at  least  questionable.  On  page  4,  **herzuleiten^' 
is  translated  "arrange,"  where  it  must  have  its  common  mean- 
ing of  "  deduce,"  The  sentence  is  too  comical  not  to  be  given 
entire.  "  We  know  as  well  as  any  nation  in  the  world  how 
out  of  some  granted  definition  to  arrange  all  that  we  want  to 
arrange  in  the  very  best  manner."  Lessing  says  "to  deduce 
all  that  we  wish  to  from  a  few  assumed  definitions."  The  use 
of  the  pronoun  "him,"  when  speaking  of  the  Laocoon  as  a  work 
of  art,  is  not  English,  and  the  words,  "as  I  set  out  from  the 
Laocoon  and  often  return  to  him,  I  have  thought  it  right  to 
give  him  a  share  in  the  title  of  the  work,"  smack  so  strongly 
of  German  pronominal  agreement  in  gender  as  to  suggest 
the  query,  whether  Judge  Phillimore  would  translate  "Ich 
habe  einen  Brief  erhal ten,  aber  ich  habe  ihn  noch  nicht  gelesen," 
I  have  received  a  letter,  but  I  have  not  vet  read  him.  We 
pass  by  one  or  two  minor  points,  in  regard  to  which  there 
may  possibly  be  room  for  diflFerence  of  opinion,  but  before 
leaving  the  preface  remark  that  if  one  may  judge  from  the 
simple  brief  note  upon  the  preface.  Judge  PhiUimore's  Greek 
is  better  than  his  German.  To  the  quotation  from  Plutarch, 
which  is  Lessing's  motto,  *'^A/^  Mai  rponoi^  }xi^Tj(jeooi  diacpi- 
fiovfft,  our  translator  observes  correctly  that  Lessing  gives  a 
broader  meaning  than  in  their  original  connection  the  words  can 
have.  But  then  Lessing  took  them  away  from  their  connection, 
and  without  any  connection  they  will  bear  the  translation,  "  ob- 
jects and  methods  of  imitation,"  as  well  as  the  other,  "  material 
(means)  and  methods  of  imitation."  Is  it  then  quite  certain 
that  Lessing  "  mistook  "  the  meaning  of*'  ^Ar/  in  its  connection? 
After  the  want  of  perspicacity  which  Judge  PhiUimore's  trans- 
lation of  the  preface  showed,  this  acuteness  in  regard  to  the 
Greek  seemed  a  little  surprising,  but  a  note  on  a  sentence  in 
the  twenty-second  section  of  the  treatise  warrants  the  inference 
that  Judge  Phillimore  and  other  properly  educated  Englishmen 
are  as  familiar  with  Greek  as  the  ancient  Greeks  themselves 
'were.  Lessing's  sentence  is,  "  Homer  ward  vor  Alters  unstreitig 
fleissiger  gelesen  als  jetzt."  Judge  PhiUimore's  translation,  to 
^hich  for  this  sentence  (the  one  next  it  has  a  blunder  suffi- 
ciently ^regions  to  atone  for  several  correct  pages)  we  cannot 
aerioosly  object,  is  "  Homer  was  certainly  more  diligently  read 
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in  ancient  times  than  he  now  is."    Lessing  proceeds  then  to 
speak  of  Greek  painters  and  shows  that  by  ancient  times  he 
means  the  best  days  of  Greek  art  in  Greece,    Judge  Phillimore's 
note  on  Lessing's  assertion  is,  "  This  remark  is  happily  inap- 
plicable  to  England.     Homer  has  always  been  taught  in  her 
public  schools,  especially  at  Westminster.     Witness  also  the 
Grenville  Homer,  the  translations  of  Chapman,  Pope,  Cowper, 
Sotheby,   Lord  Derby,  and  Mr.  Gladstone's  more  i-ecent  and 
well  known  worka     In  France  Homer  has  never  been  much 
read  or  much   understood,  and  I  am  afraid  the  same  remark 
applies  to  Italy  and  Spain.     R  P."     Therefore  the  celebrated 
men  of  England  are  as  familiar  with  Homer  and  hence  with 
Greek  as  were  the  celebrated  men  of  Greece.    Q.  E.  D.    But 
poor  Spain  and  poorer  France  I     But  France  too  has  had  transla- 
tions of  the  classics,  as  Judge  Phillimore  himself,  in  one  of 
his  encyclopedical  notes  admits,  this  time  apropos  of  Madame 
Dacier,    **born  1654,   died   1720,   a  French  lady  acquainted 
with,  but  not  deeply  read  in  the  classical  authors  of  Greece 
and  Eome,  and  employed  as  an  assistant  by  the  editors  of  the 
classics  in  usum   Delphini.     She  translated  several  classical 
works  not  perfectly  understood  by  her.     Her  translation  of 
Homer  was  the  work  which  pleased  her  countrymen   most; 
but  it  was  never  esteemed  by  real  scholars  and  had  many  of 
the  defects  of  the  French  school.     R  P."*     It  was  certainly 
very  naughty  of  Madame  Dacier   to   translate   "  authors  not 
perfectly  understood  by  her."     We  suppose  that  Judge  Philli- 
more has  no  idea  that  any  Englishman,  least  of  all  one  clothed 
with   the  spotless  ermine  of  judicial  functions,  could  do  so 
wicked  a  thing.     But  to  turn  from  all  allusion  to  the  per- 
formance now  under  notice,  the  proverb  of  *' glass  bouses"  and 
*'  stones  "  is  not  without  application,  if  England  is  to  accuse 
France    of  inaccurate  translations.     Not  to  speak  of  certain 
English  classical  translations,   whose  mistakes  the  American 
teacher  sometimes  corrects,  we  refer  the  reader  "for  the  transit- 
tion  of  an  author   not  perfectly  understood "  to  an  English 
rendering  of  '*  Schleicher's  Compendium  "  by  EL  Bendall,  pab- 
lished  by  Triibner  &  Co.,  London,  1874. 

*  The  initials  of  the  judge,  R.  P.,  have  a  funny  effect  at  the  end  of  these 
They  are  quite  unnecessary.    The  notes  would  not  be  taken  for  TiMSing'a,  if 
R.  P.  were  omitted. 
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After  liaying  paid  a  compliment  to  Judge  Phillimore's  Greek 
scholarship,  and  finding  so  good  a  reason  for  it,  it  is  not  pleas- 
ant to  be  obliged  to  deduct  anything  from  the  recorded  credit, 
but  we  find  in  one  note  evidence  that  his  Qreek  knowledge 
after  all  is  not  as  exhaustive  as  was  probably  that  of  Zeuxis, 
or  any  fine  Athenian  gentleman  of  the  age  of  Periclea  Near 
the  close  of  the  fourth  section  Lessing  uses  the  word  Skavopoeie. 
Upon  this  word  we  have  a  note  of  which  the  following  is  part : 
"  The  word  used  by  Lessing  is  generally  mistranslated  as  '*  act- 
ing" or  "  la  mimique,"*  but  the  paraphrase  of  De  Quincey,  "  sub- 
sidiary aids  in  mechanic  apparatus,*'  conveys  the  true  meaning  of 
the  word,  which  I  think  has  in  every  edition  of  Lessing  a  misprint 
It  stands  Skavopoeie :  it  should  be  Skanopoeie,  from  the  Greek 
^xrfvoTtotiaj  "  tabemaculorum  constructio ;"  see  Stephens' 
Thesaurus  on  the  word  citing  Polyb.  6:28,  S,  page  61.  If 
Judge  Fhillimore  had  consulted  a  little  more  carefully  his 
Liddell  &  Scott  or  (perhaps  as  a  German  scholar  he  uses  it) 
Passow,  he  would  have  found  Lessing's  word  ^Ksvonoiia 
which  has  no  such  me/mi ng  as  ^'constructio  tabemaculorum," 
but  from,  the  primitive  Sxetji^^  attire  or  dress,  signifies  '*  the 
preparing  of  masks  or  other  stage  equipments."  The  adjective 
2x€vo7toi6^  is  by  no  means  a  rare  word.  True,  the  word 
2K7fv^j  a  tent,  and  then  the  stage,  or  scenes,  was  sometimes  used 
in  the  sense  of  2xavtf^  but  accuracy  is  here  with  Lessing,  not 
with  Judge  Phillimore,  the  upsilon  of  the  Greek  being  given 
as  the  semi-vowel  v. 

To  return  to  the  translation,  the  first  section  of  the  treatise 
presents  fewer  grave  mistakes  than  the  prefEuse.  But  we  note 
that  "Wuth'*  limited  by  "in  dem  Gesichte"  is  translated  on 
one  page  "  torture,"  and  on  the  next  page,  in  precisely  the  same 
collocation,  "furious  vehemence."  The  word  torture  is  not 
used  in  English  prose  to  denote  the  result  of  pain  in  expression. 
The  word  "  Wuth  "  denotes  rage  or  violence.  In  reading  the 
translation  "furious  vehemence,"  one  cannot  help  wondering 
how  Judge  Phillimore  would  translate  "  grimmige  Wuth,"  or 
'*  die  grimmigste  Wuth,"  expressions  not  uncommon  now  and 
more  frequent  in  the  writers  of  the  "  Storm  and  Stress"  period. 

*  BoabtlMB  from  a  French  translator  *'  acquainted  with,  but  not  deeply  read"  In 
the  works  of  Lesnng. 
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'*  Die  OeffiiUDg  des  Mundes  gestattet  es  niclit,"  in  a  quotation 
from  Winkelmann,  is  translated  on  page  6,  "  The  opening  of 
the  mouth  does  not  show  this,"  instead  of  *'  does  not  admit  it'' 
(such  a  cry).     On  page  8,  *'  einer  zusammenhangenden  Bede*' 
is  translated  "a  continuous  reading,"  instead  of,  a  connected 
discourse.     "  Vielmehr  um  der  leidenden  Natur  ihr  Becht  zu 
geben,"  apropos  of  Venus*  cry  on  being  wounded,  is  rendered 
"rather  to  give  her  a  right  to  a  suflfering  nature,"  instead  of  to 
give  a  suffering  nature  its  due.    Judge  Phillimore's  reference 
of  possessives  in  general  is  apparently  mere  guess-work.    On 
page  10,  the  clause  *'  that  by  the  former,  the  poet  intended  to 
represent  the  barbarians,  by  the  latter,  the  people  of  civilization," 
should  be,  that  the  poet  intended  in  this  way  to  represent  the 
former  as  barbarians,  and  the  latter  as  people  of  civilization. 
On  the  same  page,  line  11,  the  translation  of  the  words  "auf 
beiden  Theilen"  is  omitted  before  "without  manv."    In  the 
last  sentence,  on  page  11,  "  notwithstanding  it"  does  not  refer, 
as  it  seems  to,  to  the  outward  expression  of  such  a  soul ;  but 
to  the  condition  in  the  first  part  of  the  sentence,  and  the  con- 
clusion should  be  rendered  "  then  the  reason  why  the  artist, 
notwithstanding  this  truth,  did  not  wish  to  imitate  this  cry  in 
his  marble,  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  he  was  giving 
expression  to  such  a  soul,  but,"  etc. 

"Freilich  ist  der  Hang  zu  dieser  iippigen  Prahlerei  mit 
leidigen  Geschicklichkeiten,  die  durch  den  Werth  der  G^n- 
stande  nicht  geadelt  werden,"  is  on  page  16  thus  rendered, 
"  In  truth  the  connection  between  this  extravagant  boasting 
and  a  fatal  dexterity,  which  is  not  ennobled  by  the  worth  of 
the  object"  Beasley's  translation  is  similar,  "  It  is  true  the  pro- 
pensity to  this  wanton  boasting  united  to  abilities  tolerable  in 
themselves,  but  unennobled  by  an  exalted  subject"  Itsbonld 
be :  Indeed,  the  tendency  to  this  luxuriant  display  of  paUry 
dexterities,  which  are  not  ennobled  by  the  worth  of  the  subjecta 
On  page  16,  "  der  mittelmassigen  Portraits"  is  rendered  "pcff- 
traits  of  the  moderately  successful,"  instead  of  ind^erent 
portraits  1  The  translation  of  the  second  section  abounds  in 
inaccuracies,  but  we  note  only  two  or  three  more.  "Weil  der 
Anblick  des  Schmerzes  Unlust  erregt"  is  rendered  "becanse 
the  aspect  of  it  excites  what  is  unpleasant  in  pain."    How  oar 
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translator  got  at  that  rendering,  and  what  be  means  by  it,  are 
equally  inconceivable.  It  should  be  "because  the  sight  of 
pain  excites  unpleasant  feelings.^'  '*  Fiir  einen  Orakel  ertheilen* 
den  Jupiter*'  is  translated  "  for  a  Jupiter  instructing  an  oracle" 
instead  of  eommunicating  oracles.  In  section  iv,  page  86,  ''who 
does  not  know"  is  given  for  the  English  of  **  wem  dabei  einfallt  ?" 
The  Uiird  and  fourth  sections  are  perhaps  the  most  accurate 
parts  of  the  translation,  but  we  should  call  the  fifth  vexy 
slovenly,  did  we  not  think  that  its  blunders  with  those  that 
have  preceded,  substantiate  the  charge  of  ignorance  of  German 
combined  with  a  want  of  perception.  Let  the  reader  take  the 
following  sentence  from  page  67  and  study  it  as  English : 
"  Whatever  parts  of  the  body,  above,  below,  or  between  the 
ooils  could  be  seen,  would  appear  amid  the  pressure  and  the 
distension  not  to  have  been  caused  by  pain  within,  but  by 
weight  without !"  One  might  struggle  some  time  with  the  idea 
''  that  what  parts  of  the  body  could  be  seen  would  appear  to 
have  been  caused  by  the  weight  without,"  and  perhaps  at  last 
beliere  that  it  must  express  some  mysterious  dogma  of  a 
recondite  philosophy.  But  the  clear  Lessing  said,  ''What  one 
would  have  seen  of  the  body  above,  or  below,  or  between  the 
coils  would  have  appeared  in  the  midst  of  compressions  and 
tume&ctions,  tahich  were  caused  not  by  inward  pain,  but  by 
outward  pressura"  How  did  Judge  Phillimore  arrive  at  his 
translation  of  this  passage  ?  Before  giving  an  opinion  on  that 
point  we  will  quote  Tutor  Beasley's  translation  of  the  same 
sentence :  "  Those  parts  of  the  body  which  would  have  been 
still  exposed  above,  below,  or  between  the  folds  would  have 
been  seen  amongst  compressions  and  distentions,  the  effect  not 
of  inward  pain,  but  of  external  pressura"  Will  the  reader 
compare  the  renderings  by  the  two  English  gentlemen,  and  see 
if  there  is  anything  in  the  first  one  published  to  suggest  the 
second.  We  think  there  is,  and  cannot  see  where  Judge 
Phillimore  obtained  his  idea,  "that  the  parts  exposed  were 
caused  by  the  weight  without,"  except  by  taking  the  words, 
^ihe  effect  not  of  inward  pain,  but  of  external  pressure"  in 
Tutor  Beasley's  translation  away  from  their  belonging  as 
apposttive  to  '*  compressions  and  distentions,"  and  construing 
them  as  a  predicate  after  "  would  have  been  seen,"  whose  sub* 
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ject  is  ^*  whatever  parts."    Tutor  Beasley's  senteoce  is  some- 
what ambiguous,  and  that  a  translator  with  the  German  before 
him  (where  the  coDcluding  clause  is  adjective  and  relative, 
whose  subject  pronoun  must  refer  to  the  words,  '*  Pressungen 
und  Aufschwellungen,")  could  understand  the  "die  nichtvon 
dem  inneren  Schmerze,  sondem  von  der  aussem  Last  gewirkt 
worden,"  to  refer  to  the  parts  exposed,  would  be  impossible 
except  for  a  Phillimore  led  by  a  Beasley.    Do  we  then  mean 
to  imply  that  Judge  Phillimore  used  Mr.  Beasley's  translation 
as  a  guide  ?    That  indeed  is  our  implication,  and  we  ask  the 
reader  to  compare  the  translations  of  the  passage  from  the  pre 
face  concerning  "  die  Lustwege,"  and  "  die  Landstrassen,"  which 
were  quoted  from  the  two  gentlemen,  as  well  as  their  renderings 
of  the  passage  concerning  "  Prahlerei  mit  den  leidigen  Geschick- 
lichkeiten,"  which  were  given  a  few  pages  back,  and  judge  for 
himself.    Where  Mr.  Beasley  is  ambiguous,  and  one  of  the  two 
possible  interpretations  of  his  rendering  is  unintelligible.  Judge 
Phillimore  generally  presents  us  with  unintelligibility.    In 
some  cases,  where  Mr.  Beasley  really  had  a  glimmering  of  Les- 
sing's  meaning,  Judge  Phillimore  buries  it  so  deep  that  there  is 
no  chance  of  resurrection.    In  regard  to  single  words,  Judge 
Phillimore  sometimes  corrects  Mr.  Beasley.     But  in  regard  to 
obscure  sentences  the  judge,  with  a  sort  of  consciousness  that 
the  tutor  was  fresher  or  more  at  home  in  the  German,  puts 
himself  into  his  hand,  and  by  this  mediumistic  utterance,  we  get 
sentences  that  are  neither  English,  nor  German,  nor  Lessing,  nor 
Beasley,  nor  Phillimore,  but  confused  amalgamations  in  various 
proportions  of  these  five  elements.    We  shall  give  one  more 
illustration  of  this,  and  then  dismiss  this  painful  part  of  the 
matter.    First,  the  German  from  section  xvii,  page  99,  of  the 
Stuttgart  edition,  1878.     '^  £r  will  uns  die  Kennzeichen  einee 
schonen  FiQlens,  einer  tiichtigen  Kuh  zuzahlen,  um  una  in  den 
Stand  zu  setzen,  nachdem  wir  deren  mehrere  oder  wenigere 
antreffen,  von  der  Giite  der  einen  oder  des  anderen  urtheilen 
zu  konnen."    Tutor  Beasley  renders  as  follows :  "  His  (Viigil's) 
object  is  to  enumerate  the  good  points  of  a  beautiful  colt  or 
useful  cow  in  such  a  manner,  that  on  meeting  one  or  more  of 
them  we  would  be  enabled  to  form  a  fair  judgment  of  tbeir 
respective  value."     Judge  Phillimore  gives  the  passi^  tf 
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Tollows :  "  He  desires  to  show  us  the  signs  of  a  beautiful  foal 
or  of  a  cow,  that  is  a  good  breeder,  in  order  that  we  may  be  in 
I  condition,  in  the  event  of  our  meeting  with  few  or  more  of 
these  animals,  to  form  a  judgment  as  to  the  goodness  of  the  one 
3r  the  other."  Miss  Frothingham*s  is  better.  *•  His  object  is 
bo  tell  us  the  characteristics  of  a  handsome  colt  or  a  good  cow, 
so  that  we  may  judge  of  their  excellence  according  to  the 
Qumber  of  these  characteristics,  which  they  possess."  No  one 
familiar  with  German  needs  to  be  told  that  **  deren"  refers  to 
•*Kennzeichen,"  and  that  Miss  Frothingham  alone  gives  clearly 
the  sense  of  the  passage.  First,  then,  we  have  Lessing's  clear 
ind  admirable  German.  Then  Beasley's  smooth,  but  ambigu- 
ous English,  hiding  as  often  by  its  smoothness  its  incorrectness 
For  it  must  be  admitted  on  examination  that  his  '*  them"  refers 
more  naturally  and  incorrectly  to  "  the  animals."  Then  comes 
Judge  Phillimore  with  his  genius  for  getting  the  worst  possible 
construction  from  his  guide,  correcting,  indeed,  one  word,  **  tiich- 
tig,"  but  boldly  translating  "  deren,"  "animals,"  where  Beasley 
only  looked  towards  this  meaning,  and  giving  us  a  sentence  that 
"yjiws,"  as  Mr.  Lowell  would  say,  fisir  worse  than  the  German 
and  has  no  sense.  How,  one  may  ask,  if  we  have  Virgil's 
"characteristics"  to  judge  by,  do  we  depend  on  the  number  of 
animals  we  meet  for  ability  to  determine  their  excellence  ?  We 
determine  the  excellence  solely  according  to  the  number  of  the 
good  characteristics,  which  we  find,  and  not  at  all  by  the  num- 
ber of  animals. 

If  any  scholar  say,  after  having  carefully  compared  these 
[quoted  passages,  that  there  is  no  valid  evidence  that  Judge  Phil- 
limore has  followed  Mr.  Beasley,  we,  though  holding  that  there 
is  such  evidence,  shall  not  begrudge  Judge  Phillimore  the  ben- 
efit of  the  doubt  It  certainly  is  pity  enough  that  a  book 
published  under  such  auspices,  dedicated  to  the  scholarly 
Gladstone,  should  be  so  sorry  a  performance  as  it  is,  even  were 
its  author  under  obligations  to  no  one  for  suggestions. 

We  are  tempted,  in  spite  of  our  resolution,  to  give  one  more 
blunder  from  the  large  number  found  in  comparing  one-half  of 
the  translation  with  the  original,  because  this  one  shows  how 
hopeless  a  confusion  sometimes  results  when  the  translator 
depends  wholly  on  his  own  mother-wit    Lessing's  text  says,  in 
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section  xviii,  when  comparing  the  shield  of  Viigil  with  that 
of  Homer:  '*  Aber  anstatt  dass  wir  bei  dem  Homer  nicht  bloss 
die  Anstalten  zur  Arbeit,  sondem  auch  die  Arbeit  selbst  zu 
sehen  bekommen,  lasst  Virgil,  nachdem  er  uns  nur  den  geschaf- 
tigen  Gott  mit  seinen  Cjklopen  iiberhanpt  gezeigt"  (then  fol- 
lows the  quotation  from  Virgil),   *^den  Vorhang  auf  einmal 
niederfallen."    There  is  an  omission  in  this  text  without  doubt, 
although  Lachmann's  edition,  and  all  the  editions  that  the 
writer  has  seen,  give  the  words  as  above  printed.     Between 
''wir"  and  ''bei  dem  Homer,"  in  the  first  line,  should  stand 
"  wie."    It  is  instead  of  our  obtaining  not  "  in  Homer,"  but 
"a^  in  Homer."     Both  the  sense  and  Homer's  description 
imperatively  require  it,  and  Judge  Phillimore  has  steered  to  so 
much  of  truth  in  his  rendering,  only  to  founder  afterwards  in 
fifty  fathoms  of  error.    He  translates:  "But  instead  of  cor 
seeing  as  in  Homer  the  preparation  for  the  work,  we  see  the 
work  itsell"    Just  the  point  that  Lessing  makes  and  makes 
over  and  over  again  in  his  reasoning  for  Homer,  we  have  here 
denied  to  Homer  and  made  for  Virgil,  to  whom  Lessing  refuses 
it     The  point  is  that  Homer  shows  us  the  process  of  the 
shield's  construction,  Virgil  the  shield  after  it  is  made.    One  is 
tempted  here  to  ask,  to  what  purpose  should  a  man  be  more 
£&miliar  with  Homer  than  the  Greeks  were,  if  his  remembrance 
of  Homer's  shield  is  no  more  vivid  thaa  this?    In  the  words 
of  Judge  Phillimore's  own  translation,  but  one  page  back, 
"  Homer  does  not  paint  the  shield  as  perfect  and  already  made, 
but  as  being  made^^  (werdendes).     Again,  "  He  (Homer)  availed 
himself  of  the  much  praised  artifice  of  changing  that  which  is 
co-existent  in  his  design  into  that  which  is  successive,  and 
thereby  presenting  us  with  the  living  picture  of  an  action, 
instead  of  the  wearisome  description  of  a  body."    Again,  "We 
do  not  see  the  shield,  but  the  divine  master  as  he  worka"    In 
spite  of  all  this  argument  in  his  own  translation,  in  spite  of  the 
familiar  Greek,  and  of  the  unmistakable  German,  "  but  instead 
of  our  getting  a  sight  not  merely  of  the  preparations  for  the 
work,  but  also  of  the  process  itself  as  in  Homer,  Viigil,  after 
he  has  given  us  only  a  single  glimpse  of  the  busy  god  with  his 
Titans,  lets  the  curtain  fall,"  Judge  Phillimore  makes  Yiigil 
do  what  Lessing  assigns  to  Homer,  and  expressly  says  Yiigil 
did  not  do.    Not  satisfied  with  this,  he  takes  away  again  from 
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Yii^l  in  the  next  sentence  what  he  has  just  assigned  him,  and 
does  not  know  that  his  rendering  makes  confusion  of  the  whole 
passage.  Seduced,  perhaps,  by  the  complacency  resulting  from 
his  conjecture  of  the  omitted  **  wie,"  he  dared  to  trust  his  own 
powers  to  guide  him  through  the  passage.  He  thus  gave 
another  evidence  of  his  fatal  genius  for  going  wrong.  He 
should  have  followed  Beasley  here,  for  here  Beasley  was  right 

The  Laocoon  can  be  bought  in  Germany  for  ten  cents.  The 
retail  price  of  this  pretentious  mistranslation  is  four  dollars. 
Miss  Frothingham's  little  book  is  then  something  to  be  thankful 
for,  provided  it  is  accurate.  To  say  that  her  German  is  better 
than  Judge  Phillimore's  would  be  to  say  littla  To  say  that 
her  English  is  always  as  good,  and  often  better  than  Tutor 
Beasley's,  is  to  say  something.  But  to  say  that  as  a  readable 
English  book  and  a  presentation  of  Lessing's  meaning  this  is  a 
superior  performance,  is  really  her  due.  Her  edition  contains 
translations  of  nearly  all  the  Latin  and  Greek  quotations,  which 
the  fine  classical  education  of  the  English,  in  Judge  Philli- 
more's  estimation,  ought  to  make  it  unnecessary  to  translate, 
but  which  he  with  odd  caprice  sometimes  renders  and  some- 
times passes  by.  Miss  Frothingham's  knowledge  of  German  is 
thorough.  Not  that  there  are  no  defects  in  her  renderings,  and 
it  seems  especially  unfortunate  that  many  of  the  little  words, 
which  seem  unimportant  in  the  German,  but  really  add  much 
to  the  thought,  have  been  omitted.  Such  for  instance  is  the 
"  dariiber,"  by  this  very  process,  whose  absence  was  regretted 
in  her  translation  of  the  sentence  from  the  preface  concerning 
the  pleasure  paths  and  highways.  Such  is  the  omission  of  the 
"sie  waren  es,''  when  Lessing,  speaking  of  Philocletes'  cries, 
says,  they  resounded  not  less  terribly  through  the  island  than 
in  the  camp,  and  '*  they  were  the  thing''  that  had  caused  his 
banishment  to  the  island.  '*  Ich  will  bei  dem  Ausdrucke  stehen 
bleiben"  can  hardly  be  rendered,  '*I  will  confine  myself  wholly 
to  expression,"  as  on  page  11,  though  it  has  been  so  rendered 
often.  The  connection  requires,  I  will  stand  by  the  expression 
or  statement 

Bat  most,  though  not  all  of  Miss  Frothingham's  inaccuracies, 
come  from  the  desire  to  make  a  readable  English  book,  and 
from  a  conviction  that  the  translation  of  every  phrase  and  word 
Will  seriously  interfere  with  the  facility  with  which  the  reader 
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should  comprehend  the  thought.  We  believe  in  the  other 
theory  of  translation :  that  the  more  literal  the  more  worthful 
is  the  rendering,  especially  with  respect  to  so  noble  a  prose 
piece  as  this.  We  believe  the  highest  respect  for  the  organic 
life  and  perfection  of  the  original  requires  literalness,  not  to 
the  point  of  constructing  faulty  English,  but  to  the  point  of 
sacrificing  euphony,  and  even  elegance,  for  clear  and  exact 
statement  Who  would  imagine  that  Miss  Frothingham's 
"  even  though  in  mortal  terror  of  his  enemy's  sword,"  on  page 
14,  is  the  English  of  "  wenn  sie  unter  dem  Schwerte  des  Siegers 
Schrecken  und  Todesangst  ergreift** — when  fear  and  deadly 
anguish  takes  hold  of  them  beneath  the  conqueror's  sword? 
Or  who  familiar  with  German  would  conjecture  that  behind, 
"  Rather  must  we  acknowledge  that  he  was  right  in  introducing 
the  cry,  as  the  sculptor  was  in  omitting  it,"  page  21,  are  the 
words,  "  Wer  muss  nicht  vielmehr  bekennen :  wenn  der  Kiinstler 
wohl  that,  dass  er  den  Laocoon  nicht  schreien  liess,  so  that  der 
Dichter  eben  so  wohl,  dass  er  ihn  schreien  liess?"  How  far 
below  the  original  in  force  of  antithesis  is  the  translation! 
Pages  might  be  filled  with  passages  where  Miss  Frothingham, 
intending  only  to  trim  oflF  the  excrescences  from  her  English, 
has  pared  the  original  to  the  quick.  This  may  be  considered 
by  some  a  question  of  taste.  Others  will  agree  with  us  that  in 
the  treatment  of  Lessing  at  least  it  is  a  question  of  loyalty,  of 
truth. 

But  when  the  worst  has  been  said,  it  must  be  conceded  tha^ 
one  knowing  no  German  can  here  find  an  easy,  smooth  state — 
ment  of  all  that  Lessing  virtually  said.    There  is  a  strong, 
clear  sense,  and  a  profound  respect  for  the  author  in  every  sen- 
tence.   No  translation  can  give  the  indefinable  charm  of  the 
author's  words,  and  for  this  reason  all  translation,  using  Uie 
word  in  its  full  sense,  is  an  impossibility.    We  regret,  as 
already  stated,  that  Miss  Frothingham   has  not  been  more 
literal,  but  from  her  stand-point  her  work  is  well  done.    Amer- 
icans may  justly  take  a  little  pride  that  the  disappearance  of 
Beasley*s  translation  has  called  forth  from  a  countrywoman 
one  altogether  better.    If  the  next  distinguished  Englishman, 
who  essays  the  Laocoon,  will  take  Miss  Frothingham  as  a  guide, 
we  are  sure  he  will  have  better  success  than  has  overtaken 
Judge  Phillimore. 
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Christ  and  Humanity;  with  a  Review,  historical  and  critical, 
of  the  Doctrine  of  Christ's  Person.  By  Henry  M.  Good- 
win. New  York :  Harper  &  Brothers,  publishers,  Franklin 
Square.     1876. 

In  the  judgment  of  thoughtful  minds  it  will  be  conceded 
that  the  author  of  this  work  has  made  a  valuable,  and  in  some 
respects  fresh,  contribution  to  the  already  vast  literature  of 
Ghristology,  although  his  ideas  are  not  new  in  the  history  of 
Christianity,  but  are  reflected  in  ancient  opinions  which  at 
the  time  were  pronounced  heretical  under  the  names  of  Apol- 
linarian,  Eutychian,  Patripassian ;  they  appear  also  in  the 
transcendental  deification  of  man  by  the  German  Mystics  of 
the  Middle  Ages  ;  in  more  modem  times  they  are  seen  in  the 
philosophical  speculations  of  Schelling  and  Hegel  regarding 
the  metaphysical  unity  of  the  divine  and  the  human ;  and  they 
are  enunciated  in  substance  by  our  own  theologian,  Horace 
Bushnell,  in  his  views  upon  the  essential  humanity  of  the 
divine  nature  as  manifested  in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  In  fine, 
the  idea  of  some  kind  of  identity  of  the  divine  and  the  human 
as  existing  potentially  in  all  men  but  only  perfectly  expressed 
in  the  one  God-man,  Christ,  has  run  through  theology  and  phi- 
losophy. There  has  always  been  a  contest  about  the  person  of 
Christ.  The  orthodox  Church  has,  for  the  most  part,  been 
content  to  abide  by  the  decision  of  the  Council  of  Chalcedon, 
that  in  the  one  person  of  Christ  were  two  distinctly  separate 
natures ;  or,  that  the  Divine  Word,  the  second  person  of  the 
Trinity,  took  to  himself  **  a  true  body  and  a  reasonable  soul," 
80  that  not  only  a  human  body,  but  a  human  soul,  was 
comprehended  in  the  complex  nature  of  Christ.  In  a  word, 
it  was  assumed  as  a  doctrine  of  revelation,  very  much  as  the 
Trinity  itself  was  assumed,  that  there  were  two  natures,  the 
divine  and  the  human,  in  Christ's  one  person,  but  how  they 
tnst,  or  how  they  came  to  exist,  was  not  attempted  to  be  ex- 
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plained,  was  deemed  inexplicabla  This  perhaps  showed  the 
wisdom  of  the  early  Church  in  not  going  beyond  the  record 
that  ''  no  man  knoweth  the  Son  but  the  Father." 

It  has  been  felt,  however,  in  many  ways,  that  here  was  a 
theme,   or  department  of  theology,   which  was  exceedingly 
obscure,  even  after  the  sharp  contests  of  the  fourth  and  fifth 
centuries    A.  D. ;  and  that  a  question  of  the  utmost  depth 
and  importance  was  still  left  open.    The  harmonious  develop- 
ment of  Christian  truth,  it  may  be,  required  thia     Here  is 
the  central  theme,  the  very  root-principle  of  Ohristiamty.     Our 
author  says  in  the  opening  sentence  of  his  Preface:  ^'  If  apology 
were  necessary  for  the  appearance  of  a  new  volume  on  so 
old  a  theme  as  the  Person  of  Christ,  it  might  be  found  in 
the  fact  that  the  old  has  become  the  new — and  it  will  ever 
be  the  grand  centre  of  regard  and  interest  of  all  Christian 
minds.     The  thought  of  the  Christian  world  is  being  turned, 
as  never  before,  to  this  central  Person  of  history,  with  Uie 
feeling  that  here,   in   this  wonderful  Life  and  Character,  is 
contained  the  secret  that  will  explain  the  riddle  of  the  world, 
as  well  as  the  power  that  alone  can  cure  its  evils."    Theology 
is  progressive  chiefly  on  the  inductive  side,  in   the  higher 
reason  and  consciousness  of  minds  supematurally  guided  and 
developed,  and  why  has  not  the  time  now  come  for  oombioiDg 
the  rays  of  maturer  Christian  thought  and  experience  apon 
the  profoundest  theme  of  theology — the  Person  of  Christ?    Is 
there  a  deeper  subject?    Is  there  one  involving  more  vital 
issues  ?    Does  it  not  go  to  the  root  of  Unitarianism  and  ortho- 
doxy?   Does  it  not  involve  the  scientific  questions  of  the 
day  in  regard  to  the  origin  and  nature  of  man?    Does  it 
not  comprehend  the  Christian  life,  the  way  of  salvation,  and 
the  gospel  itself?    Has  the  Council  of  Chalcedon,  or  any 
other  council,  settled  the  question,  or  put  a  stop  to  men's 
thinking  upon  it  ?    Is  not  the  truth  of  the  Persoii  of  Christ) 
who  is  both  source  and  sum  of  Christian  doctrine,  as  faidy 
open  to  the  researches  of  a  reverent  reason,  as  the  subject  of  the 
Trinity,  or  of  the  Atonement  ?    Dr.  Domer  himaelf  dedares 
that  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  was  evolved  in  its  present  dog- 
matic form  from  the  early  controversies  upon  the  Person  of 
Christ    We  know  of  few  persons  better  fitted  than  the  author 
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of  this  volume,  by  mental  culture,  by  power  of  concentrated 
thinking  upon  high  spiritual  themes,  and  by  simple  love  of 
truth  and  spirit  devoid  of  ambition,  to  re  open  this  profound 
question  of  Christian  thought 

The  book  is  dedicated,  with  warmth  of  respectful  expression, 
to  Horace  BushnelL  It  would  not  perhaps  be  too  much  to 
say  that  it  is  the  firuit  of  his  powerful  inspiring  influence  upon 
a  rich  and  thoughtful  mind.  It  is  divided  into  two  parta 
The  first  part  consists  of  seven  elaborate  discourses  upon 
The  Divine  Humanity  of  Christ — The  Son  of  Man — Christ  the 
Root  of  Humanity — The  Human  Development  of  Jesus — ^The 
Image  of  God — The  Human  Trinity — Man's  Place  in  the 
Creation.  The  second  part  comprises  a  historical  and  critical 
Review  of  the  doctrine  of  Christ's  Person. 

The  commonly  received  orthodox  view  of  Christ's  nature 
presents,  according  to  this  author,  an  unscriptural  and  falsified 
image.     It  lacks  the  single  and  perfect  view  of  the  Biblical 
image  of  Christ     He  is  conceived  of  now  as  divine,  and  now  as 
human,  or  as  both  together  in  a  kind  of  unity  called  one  person, 
but  which  is  really  and  practically  a  dtuihiy  ;  our  author  would 
bring  by  his  theory  these  two  aspects  of  Christ's  person  into  a 
real  unity,  or  identity^  so  as  to  give  a  single,  distinct,  and  ade- 
quate—and, so  to  speak,  a  stereoscopic — image  of  the  God-Man, 
without  blur  or  imperfection.    Taking  his  stand  on  the  sublime 
Old  Testament  truth  that  man  was  made  ''  in  the  image  of  God," 
he  reasons  that  there  is  something  essentially  divine  in  hu- 
manity, and  something  essentially  human  in  the  divine — an 
eternal  humanity.    It  was  then  no  strange  thing  for  the  Divine 
Logos,  nor  was  it  any  violation  of  his  nature,  to  become  flesL 
The  Logos  did  not  ** assume  humanity,"  as  is  said  in  the  lan- 
guage of  the  schools,  but,  as  the  Scripture  says,  ''  became  fiesh," 
not  as  a  mere  conjunction  with  it,  not  as  an  inhabitation  of  a 
bodily  nature,  not  as  a  superaddition  to  a  human  spirit,  but  by 
such  a  self-emptying,  or  ''  kenosis  "  of  the  divine,  as  made  God 
a  true  man  without  taking  to  Himself  a  human  souL     The 
human  soul  is  eliminated  from  this  view  of  Christ's  person 
because  not  wanted,  because  the  divine  soul  is  itself  idready 
human.     A  real  unity  of  the  Person  of  Christ  is  thus  secured — 
ft  perfect  and  single  image  is  obtained.     Thbre  is  no  confusion 
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of  wills,  or  composition  of  wills,  as  in  the  dtial  view  of  the 
Council  of  Cbalcedon,  of  John  of  Damascus,  of  the  fathers,  and 
of  the  orthodox  Church  to  this  day. 

Mr.  Goodwin  has  sought  to  find  a  ground  for  the  Incarna- 
tion deeper  and  more  permanent,  and  a  conception  of  its 
reality  less  contradictory  and  confusing  to  reason,  than  has 
hitherto  prevailed.  The  attempt  to  merge  the  two  natures 
brought  together  from  without,  each  retaining  its  own  proper- 
ties "without  conversion,  intermixture,  or  confusion** — ^to 
combine  two  heterogeneous  natures  in  one  person, — has  been 
tried  for  nearly  fifteen  centuries,  in  every  conceivable  variety 
of  form  and  combination ;  and  the  problem,  he  thinks,  is  not 
yet  solved,  and  never  can  be  on  these  premises,  for  it  is  an 
attempt  to  make  the  impossible  possible. 

"The  view  advocated  in  this  volume,"  he  says,  "proceeds 
from  a  different  idea  or  starting-point,  viz.,  that  the  Incarna- 
tion is  not  a  synthesis,  or  union  of  opposite  natures,  but  a 
development,  or  the  determination  of  the  Divine  in  the  form  of 
the   Uuman.     The  essential  Humanity  of  Christ,  aside  from 
its  unessential  and  fleshly  robe,  is  traced  to  its  true  origin  and 
eternal  existence  in  God,  and  not  derived  from  the  race  He 
created,  and  of  which  He  is  the  original     It  is  thus  a  Dimm 
Humanity,  and  identical  with  His  Divinity.     For  as  Dorner 
has  truly  said,  "  the  Deity  can  be  shown  to  be  the  principle  of 
itself  and  of  humanity,  but  the  humanity  can  neither  be  the 
principle  of  itself  nor  of  the  Deity.     Still  less  can  our  fidleo 
humanity  be  the  source  of  that  sinless  and  ideal  Humanity 
which  we  behold  in  Christ"    The  "Son  of  God,"  who  is  also 
the  "  Son  of  Man,"  is  to  be  conceived  of  not  as  God  and  man 
united,  but  as  a  Person  in  whom  these  natures  have  their  ideniitji 
in  one  being,  who  is  both  divine  and  human  in  his  attributea 

We  have  indicated,  as  far  as  we  can  do  in  a  brief  sketch, 
what  is  the  general  theory  maintained  in  this  book,  for  the 
fuller  development  of  which  we  must  refer  our  readers  to  the 
book  itself.  Written  in  a  bold  but  reverent  spirit,  and  ui  a 
clear  style  which  has  at  times  marked  beauty  and  force,  it  will 
delight  readers  who  love  to  dwell  in  these  loffy  places  of 
spiritual  thought     It   will  open  more  of  the  riches  of  the 
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knowledge  of  Christ  It  will  relieve  the  difficulties  of  some 
minds  in  respect  to  the  anomalous  nature  of  Christ's  person  as 
presented  in  the  creeds.  It  is  not  only  a  worthy  contribution 
to  theological  science,  which  we  hail  in  these  day  of  superficial 
thinking,  but  it  has  mauy  practical  bearings  of  a  noble  and 
fructifying  kind  on  life,  character,  and  philosophy. 

The  Darwinian  theory  of  development,  as  now  carried  to  its 
extreme,  beyond,  we  think,  the  more  just  ideas  of  its  originator, 
presents  -the  bestial  view  of  man's  origin.  It  is  well  to  bring 
into  clear  light  the  divine  element  in  man's  nature,  or  we  sink 
into  the  brute  from  which,  it  is  claimed,  we  are  descended. 
Nothing  but  a  strong  theory  that  lifts  up  the  race  to  God  can 
meet  a  strong  theory  that  pulls  it  down  to  the  level  of  the 
animaL  The  elevating  force  must  be  more  powerful  than  the 
depressing. 

Another  advantage  of  this  theory  is  its  mediating  quality 
in  variant  and  opposing  theological  beliefi.  It  forms  a  via 
media  between  sincere  though  extreme  views  of  the  proper 
humanity  and  divinity  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  The  honest 
Unitarian  is  right  as  far  as  he  goes,  but  he  stops  immeasurably 
short  of  the  truth.  He  believes — in  his  theosophic  philosophy 
of  nature— in  the  divinity  of  humanity,  but  he  looks  only  at  the 
humanity  of  Christ,  not  seeing  in  the  Divine  Logos  the  original 
divine  man,  the  Ideal  and  Bedeemer  of  fallen  humanity,  the 
root  and  ground  of  humanity  itself  because  He  is  divine.  He 
sees  in  Christ  but  an  ordinary  though  lofty  man.  He  does  not 
see  the  true  God  in  him.  On  the  other  hand,  the  orthodox 
believer  looks  chiefly  at  the  divinity  in  Christ,  and  hardly  dis- 
cerns his  glorious  humanity,  through  which,  or  united  to  which, 
his  own  sinful  humanity  becomes  redeemed  and  glorified,  and 
made  "a  partaker  of  the  divine  nature." 

In  what  has  been  said  we  have  perhaps  seemed  to  favor  the 
theory  of  the  book.  It  certainly  has  its  charms.  It  profoundly 
stunulates  thought  It  opens  new  views  of  the  nature  and 
work  of  Christ  In  it  we  somehow  feel  that  a  mighty  truth, 
not  for  the  first  time  presented  in  misty  grandeur  to  the  mind, 
has  been  laid  hold  upon,  which  the  creeds  have  heretofore 
fioled  satis&ctorily  to  explain,  and  which  the  author  with  all 
his  power  struggles  in  vain  to  represent  because  probably  it  is 
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past  the  power  of  any  man  entirely  to  comprehend  and  clearly 
to  set  forth.    It  will  lead,  we  hope,  to  a  deeper  study  of  the  sah- 
ject  and  of  the  Scriptures ;  and  here,  we  would  suggest,  there 
seems  to  be  some  failure  in  the  argument     The  mystery  of 
"  Gt>d  manifest  in  the  flesh"  rests  upon  the  basis  of  Inspiration. 
Its  primary  proof  and  conditions  are  therefore  found  in  the  Word 
of  God.     There  should  have  been,  we  venture  to  say,  on  so 
important  a  question,  more  of  critical  examination  of  texts— 
especially  of  that  class    of   texts    which  set  forth   Christ's 
humanity.     Here,  to  our  mind,  as  yet,  is  the  chief,  we  will  not 
say  insuperable,  difficulty,  with  the  theory.     When  our  Lord 
said,  '*  Father,  if  it  be  possible,  let  this  cup  pass  from  me ; 
nevertheless,  not  as  I  will,  but  as  Thou  wilt ;" — "  my  soul  is 
exceeding  sorrowful,  even  unto  death;" — ** Father,   into  thy 
bands  I  commit  my  spirit ;" — "  my  meat  is  to  do  the  will  of 
Him  that  sent  me;"  and  where  it  is  written,  "Jesus  wept"— 
"  who  was  tempted  in  all  points  like  as  we  are" — ^in  such  pas- 
sages, if  a  human  soul  is  not  meant — ^a  soul  comprising  reason, 
sensibility,  and  will,  that  go  to  make  up  a  human  persoDality 
distinct  from  the  divine — we  hardly  know  how  language  could 
express  this.      Does  the  Divine  Logos  speak  and  do  these 
things?     We  may  come  to  believe  in   Patripassianism,  or 
Theopassianism,  but  that  those  things  written  in  the  Scriptures 
of  the  life  of  Christ,  where  words,  acts,  feelings  of  the  simplest 
and  most  natural  kind,  which  belong  distinctly  to  a  human  soul 
— that  those  things  can  be  ascribed  to  (Jod,  or  to  an  impersonal 
human  nature  which  is  but  an  organ  of  the  divine  nature,  or  to 
a  form  in  which  the  divine  nature  manifests  itself — ^this  is  hard 
to  conceive.     Harder  still  is  it  to  conceive  of  the  shrinkage 
of  the  divine  into  the  human, — so  that  the  divine  shall  form 
the  soul  of  the  human  in  its  finite  limitationa     Mr.  Goodwin 
attempts  to  meet  this  difficulty  by  the  analogy  of  the  human 
spirit  in  the  human  body  ;  but  the  analogy  is  an  imperfect  one^ 
since  the  human  spirit,  though  made  in  the  image  of  the  divine^ 
has  a  beginning,  a  birth,  a  growth,  corresponding  with  the  birth 
and  development  of  the  physical  nature.    They  are  fitted  to 
each  other,  at  least  during  their  union  and  life  together.    Bat 
how  can  we  believe  the  Eternal  and  Divine  to  b^in,  to  be  born, 
to  be  made  ?    How  can  He  increase  in  wisdom  and  knowledge? 
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How  can  He  be  shut  in  to  the  ignorance  of  infancy,  and  grow 
to  the  omniscience  of  God  in  the  period  of  a  human  life? 

There  is  the  danger  of  mixing  up  the  boundaries  of  the 
divine  and  the  human,  as  well  as  the  opposite  danger  of  obscur- 
ing the  divine  parentage  of  man.     In  speaking  of  the  unique 
being  of  Christ,  we  may  indeed  reverently,  by  way  of  specula- 
tion, conjecture  that  his  incarnation  is  not  so  much  a  change  of 
nature  as  of  form  and  condition,  and  that  his  divinity  may  be 
brought  over  to  the  side  of  his  humanity  so  that  his  is  a  divine 
humanity,  not  less  but  more  human  because  it  is  divine,  though 
this  leads  very  close  to  the  doctrine  that  the  incarnation  is  a 
mere  theophany  in  which  our  veritable  human  brother  and 
Saviour  vanishes  away ;  but  it  seems  to  us  that  there  is  some 
tendency  in  Mr.  Goodwin's  book  to  lose  sight  of  the  distinc- 
tion between  man  and  the  "  Son  of  man,"  to  regard  man  as 
Christ,  to  speak  of  man  as  divine,  to  clothe  him  with  the  in- 
communicable nature  of  God.    In  the  language  of  Eckhart, 
and  Tauler,  and  the  old  German  Mystics,  there  was  much  of 
this  daring  phraseology  which  is  wonderfully  fascinating ;  but 
should  we  not,  since  Luther's  day  at  least,  be  very  careful  in 
the  use  of  indefinite  terms  and  forms  of  speech  upon  such 
themes. 

We  should  like  to  dwell  longer  upon  this  volume  because 
of  the  great  importance  of  the  subject,  and  because  the  book  is 
&  promise  and  fulfillment  of  better  things  in  American  theology. 
It  gives  signs  of  new  life,  progress,  and  power.  It  is  written  in 
ft  calm,  truth-seeking,  and  believing  spirit.  It  is  in  the  genuine 
line  of  productive  investigation,  wherein  the  scholastic  and 
analytic  are  subordinate  to  the  rational  and  spiritual  elements 
of  thought  A  loftier  idea  both  of  the  nature  of  God  and  of 
man  must  be  conceived,  in  which  not  the  distinctions  which 
^parate  the  two  but  the  vital  relations  which,  above  all,  in 
Christ,  harmonize  the  two,  must  be  chiefly  regarded,  before  we 
<^  arrive  at  the  fundamental  and  divine  truth  of  Christianity. 
ThiB  treatise  aims  at  least  in  that  direction.  It  opens  an  old 
^d  deep  fountain  of  theological  inquiry  long  sealed  up  by  the 
rigid  hand  of  tradition.  It  will  be  of  great  assistance  to  many 
^ds  laboring  with  the  complex  questions  that  theology  and 
*he  creeds — not  the  Scriptures  —  have  raised  respecting  the 
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natare  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  If  it  does  not  satisfy  all 
questions  and  clear  away  all  difficulties  from  this  profound  and 
mysterious  theme — if  it  does  not  even  succeed  in  establishing 
its  own  position — it  is  still  a  work  of  an  ennobling  and  elevat- 
ing character,  and  it  will,  assuredly,  in  the  author's  own  words, 
lead  its  readers  *'  to  think  more  divinely,  and  at  the  same  time 
more  humanly  of  Christ,  and  more  reverently  of  themselves 
and  humanity." 
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Article  XL— NOTICES  OF  NEW  BOOKS. 

THEOLOGICAL   AKD  REUGI0U8. 

Godbt's  Commentary  on  Lukb,* — ^The  Commentary  on  the 
Gospel  of  John,  by  Dr.  F.  Godet,  of  Neuchatel,  Switzerland,  was 
publiflhed  nearly  twelve  years  ago,  and  immediately  took  its  place 
among  the  most  prominent  works  upon  that  Gospel.  The  learning 
of  the  author,  his  ezegetical  skill,  his  thorough  knowledge  of  the 
controversies  with  regard  to  the  genuineness  and  origin  of  the 
book,  and  the  full  sympathy  of  his  spirit  with  that  of  the  Apostle, 
gave  him  all  the  qualifications  necessary  for  the  work  which  he 
had  undertaken.  The  result  of  his  labors  was  such  as  to  awaken 
hope  in  his  readers  that  he  would  take  upon  himself  the  exposi- 
tion of  other  parts  of  the  New  Testament ;  and  when  it  was  an- 
nounced, some  years  afterwards,  that  he  had  prepared  a  commen- 
tary upon  Luke's  Gospel,  scholars  were  prepared  to  welcome  it 
with  much  favor.     The  first  edition  was  rapidly  exhausted,  and, 

• 

in  1870,  a  second  was  published,  of  which  the  volumes  now  before 

ns  are  a  translatioa     The  publishers  have  rendered  a  service  to 

the  English-speaking  public  by  this  work,  and  we  are  happy  to 

see  the  intimation  that,  if  these  volumes  meet,  as  we  are  confident 

must  be  the  case,  a  favorable  reception,  a  translation  of  the  Com- 

naentary  on  John  will,  also,  be  brought  out.     The  most  valuable 

Works  of  an  exegetical  character  on  the  first  three  gospels  are, 

'^inly,  in  other  languages  than  our  own,  and  this  is  the  case, 

thongh  perhaps  not  to  so  great  an  extent,  with  regard  to  the 

fourth.     The  English  reader,  therefore,  who  is  put  in  possession 

^^  these  works  through  good  translations,  has  the  best  means 

^^  studying  this  portion  of  the  New  Testament  placed  in  his 

'^uds.    Dr.  Godet's  volumes  will  certainly  be  ranked  among  the 

^08t  useful  ones  upon  the  Gospel  of  Luke.     The  present  work, 

l^e  the  one  upon  John,  is  full  of  the  evidence  of  scholarship,  and 

^)  thus,  adapted  to  the  use  of  students  and  theologians.     But  the 

*  A  OommerUary  on  the  Ootpel  of  SL  Luke.  By  F.  Godst,  Doctor  and  Prof  OBSor 
^  Xheologj,  Neuchatel.  TranBlated  from  the  Second  French  Edition^  YoL  I.  by 
^  'W.  Shaldbrs,  B.  a.,  Newbury,  VoL  IL  by  M.  D.  Cdbih.  Edinburgh :  T.  A  T. 
^•J*.    New  York :  Scribner,  Welford,  ft  Armstrong.    1876.    Two  vols.  8vo,  pp. 
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author  states  his  design  to  be  not  merely  for  these  persons,  but 
also  for  all  cnltiyated  readers,  and  .accordingly  he  suits  his  com- 
mentary to  their  wants.     He  has  very  happily  succeeded  in  meet- 
ing the  demands  of  both  classes,  not  impairing  the  valne  of  his 
work  for  scholars  in  the  more  technical  sense  by  making  it  what 
others  would  desire.     With  much  earnestness  he  enters  into  the 
discussion  respecting  the  authorship  of  this  Gospel,  and  the  rela- 
tion of  it  to  those  of  Matthew   and  Mark.     He  is  evidently 
familiar  with  the  entire  field  of  controversy,  having  carefully  ex- 
amined the  views  of  all,  even  the  latest,  of  the  writers  who  oppose 
his  own.     In  an  introduction  of  some  fifty  pages,  he  opens  the 
matter  so  far  as  is  necessary  to  prepare  for  the  exegetical  discus- 
sion of  the  text.     Here  he  sets  before  the  reader  the  different  ex- 
planations of  the  book,  and  of  the  sources  from  which  it  was  de- 
rived, as  they  have  been  given  by  different  modem  critics,  and 
presents  the  external  evidences  with  regard  to  its  existence  in  the 
primitive  Church  and  respecting  its  author.     He,  then,  proceeds 
to  the  interpretation  of  the  book  from  chapter  to  chapter,  keeping 
always  in  mind  the  subjects  which  had,  thus,  been  opened.    In 
this  way  he  brings  out  the  plan  of  the  work,  its  unity,  and  many 
of  the  internal  proofs  that  it  was  written  by  Luke,  not  as  a  mere 
compilation,  or  as  founded  upon  the  other  gospels,  but  as  a  history 
in  the  true  sense  of  the  word,  which  drew  its  sources,  indeed,  from 
brief  oral  or  written  accounts  already  in  existence,  but  wrought 
out  what  they  furnished  into  a  new  and  elaborated  work.    This 
part  of  his  plan  he  carries  out  carefully,  developing  his  views  with 
regard  to  the  Evangelist's  purpose  and  object,  while  he  is  unfold- 
ing the  meaning  of  his  words.     Finally,  at  the  end  of  the  com- 
mentary, he  returns  to  the  topics  of  the  introduction,  and,  with 
the  preparation  now  made,  he  proceeds  to  present  the  difficulties 
involved  in  other  theories,  and  to  set  forth  and  defend  his  own. 
His  OWD  theory  is,  that  Luke  wrote  his  history,  in  Greece,  at  the 
same  time  when  Matthew  was  compiling  his  "  Logia "  in  Pales- 
tine [the  real  work  of  Matthew  being  the  preparation  of  the  col- 
lection of  the  Discourses  of  Jesus,  and  the  setting  of  these  in  a 
narrative  of  the  life  of  Jesus  being  the  work  of  one  of  Matthew's 
disciples]  and  when  Mark  was  compiling  the  narratives  of  Peter 
at  Home.     Luke  thus  did  not  and  was  not  able  to  use  the  writings 
of  these  Evangelists.     But  he  worked   on  written   documents, 
mostly  Aramaic,  which  were  collections  more  or  less  complete  of 
detached  descriptions  or  discourses  which  many  Christian  disciples 
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had  written  out.  These  detached  accounts  of  the  history  of  Jesus 
were  the  earliest  works  in  the  transition  from  oral  evangelization 
to  written  compilation.  In  them,  and  in  the  collections  of  them, 
"we  possess  a  basis  firm  enough  on  the  one  hand  and  elastic 
enough  on  the  other  to  explain  the  resemblance,  as  well  as  the  di- 
versity, which  prevails  between  the  synoptical  gospels."  The  re- 
semblance and  diversity  can  be  satisfactorily  explained  in  no 
other  way.  In  the  defense  of  this  view  of  the  origin  of  Luke's 
work,  as  well  as  of  those  of  Matthew  and  Mark, — the  statement 
of  which,  as  we  have  given  it,  is,  to  a  considerable  extent,  in  his 
own  language, — Dr.  Godet  displays  both  candor  and  ability,  and, 
certainly,  maintains  with  much  force  his  own  side  in  the  discus- 
sion. In  the  publication  of  these  volumes,  and  in  the  announce- 
ment of  the  second  volume  of  Oehler's  Biblical  Theology  of  the 
Old  Testament  and  of  Luthardt's  Commentary  on  the  Gospel  of 
John,  as  soon  to  appear,  the  Messrs.  Clark  are  making  most  valu- 
able additions  to  the  Foreign  Theological  Library  during  the 
year  1875. 

Meyer's   Commentaries   on   Romans  and  John. — We  take 
pleasure  in  calling  to  the  attention  of  our  readers  the  fact  that 
two  volumes  of  Meyer's  admirable  Commentary  appeared  at  the 
close  of  1874,  in  the  translation  which  is  now  in  course  of  publi- 
cation by  Messrs.  T.  &  T.  Clark,  of  Edinburgh.     These  volumes 
are  the  second  of  those  on  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  completing 
the  Commentary  on  that  Epistle,  and  the  first  of  those  on  the 
Gospel  of  John.     The  one  on  John's  Gospel  covers  the  first  seven 
chapters,  and  is  to  be  followed  during  the  summer  of  the  present 
year  by  a  second  volume,  which  will  include  the  remaining  chap- 
ters.   These  volumes,  like  the  former  ones  already  noticed  in  the 
^Kw  Englandbb,  are  imported   into   this   country  by  Messrs. 
Scribner,  Welford,  &  Armstrong,  of  New  York,  and  are  sold  at 
13.00  each. 

Qloao's  Introduction  to  the  Pauline  Episti.es.* — The 
studies  of  Dr.  Gloag  in  connection  with  his  Commentary  on  the 
Acts  seem  to  have  concentrated  his  interest  upon  Paul's  life,  and 
^  this  fact  we  may  owe  the  preparation  of  the  present  work.     In 

*  htrodttOum  to  the  Pauline  Epiatiea,  Bj  Paton  J.  Gloao,  D.D.,  Minister  of 
^'^Miiels,  Author  of  "  A  Commentaiy  on  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,"  eta  Edin- 
^*'^:  T.  ft  T.  Clark.  New  York:  Scribner,  Welford,  ft  Armstrong.  1874. 
K  pp.  480. 
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regard  to  the  Pauline  Epistles,  he  undertakes  to  supply  a  need  in 
England,  apparent  in  these  later  years,  of  an  introduction  written 
from  another  standpoint  than  that  of  destructive  criticism.  The 
earlier  work  of  Davidson  belonged  to  a  time  already  passed  by, 
and  had  accomplished  its  purpose.  The  later  work  of  that  au- 
thor contained  the  evidences  and  results  of  his  great  change  of 
yiews,  and  could  not  represent  the  opinions  of  those  who  stood  in 
his  own  former  position.  The  time  for  a  new  attempt  in  this  field 
of  New  Testament  study  seemed  to  have  arrived,  and  the  progress 
of  the  destructive  criticism  seemed  to  require  it.  Dr.  Gloag  has 
prepared  a  carefully-written  volume,  with  a  thorough  investiga- 
tion of  the  questions  involved,  but  with  particular  reference  to 
the  views  of  Baur  and  the  method  of  successfully  opposing  them. 
He  presents  his  readers  with  a  brief  and  fair  statement  of  the 
evidence  and  argument  for  the  Pauline  authorship  of  the  several 
Epistles,  and  treats  of  all  the  subjects  which  are  appropriate  to 
his  work  clearly  and  welL  The  volume  will  be  regarded  as  a 
contribution  to  the  literature  of  the  subject  at  the  present  time, 
and  will  remind  the  reader  of  the  former  work  of  the  author, 
which  has  many  excellent  points.  ^  We  notice  that,  contrary  to 
the  opinions  of  most  of  the  best  scholars  now,  he  assigns  to  Paul, 
though  not  confidently,  the  authorship  of  the  Epistle  to  the  He- 
brews. 

Thb  Mibacles  of  Our  Lobd.* — The  author  held  for  many 
years,  in  addition  to  his  professorship,  the  office  of  preacher  to  the 
University ;  but  has  resigned  this  office  in  order  to  devote  himself 
to  the  duties  of  his  professorship.  He  is  known  as  an  author  by 
his  Beitr&ge  zum  Schri/tverstdndnisa ;  and  holds  high  rank  as  an 
exegete. 

The  present  work  belongs  to  apologetics  rather  than  to  exegesis. 
It  is  intended  to  establish  the  historical  credibility  of  the  miracles 
attributed  to  Jesus  in  the  gospels,  and  also  incidentally  their  phi- 
losophical possibility,  against  the  recent  skeptical  criticism  in  Ger- 
many. Of  this  skepticism,  the  author  regards  Strauss  as  the  rep- 
resentative, and  aims  particularly  to  refute  his  views  as  presented 
in  his  volumes  on  the  Life  of  Jesus.    In  doing  this,  however,  he 

*  T%e  Mtradea  of  Our  Lord  in  Relation  to  Modem  Oritioism.  ByF.L.  Stbih- 
XETSB,  D.D.|  Ordinary  Profesaor  of  Theology  in  the  XJniyeraity  of  Berlin.  Trans- 
lated, with  the  permisaion  of  the  author,  from  the  German,  by  L.  A.  Whkltlet. 
Edinburi^:  T.  k  T.  dark,  38  George  street  1876.  New  York:  Soribner,  Wei- 
lord,  k  Armstrong,    pp.  Till  and  274.    Price  $3.75. 
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discuBBes  the  critical  objections  to  our  Lord's  miracles  by  other 
writers,  and  takes  occasion  in  passing  to  point  out  the  defects  in 
Schleiermacher's  doctrine  of  miracles,  which  led  Strauss  to  assert 
"  that  Schleiermacher  was  in  advance  of  his  age,  in  so  far  that  he, 
though  perhaps  he  had  no  clear  conception  of  it,  has  aimed  at  the 
standpoint  occupied  by  himself  (Strauss),  without  being  able  to 
attain  it'*  The  author  adds  that  "as  regards  the  working  of 
miracles  by  our  Lord,  considering  the  actual  resiUts^  we  can  dis- 
cover no  difference  between  the  two  authors." 

In  the  introduction  (pp.  1-49),  the  author  considers  the  problem 
as  propounded  by  Strauss,  the  method  of  solving  it,  and  the  value 
of  the  solution ;  also,  Jesus  as  a  worker  of  miracles.  In  consider- 
ing these  points,  he  discusses  the  definition  of  miracle^  the  relation 
of  miracles  to  doctrine,  their  apologetic  value,  the  motive  of  our 
Lord  in  working  them,  and  their  significance. 

In  respect  to  the  significance  of  our  Lord's  miracles,  he  divides 
them  into  four  groups :  L  Miracles  considered  as  signs  of  the 
kingdom  of  Heaven;  IL  Miracles  considered  as  symbols;  IIL 
Miracles  as  witnesses  of  the  power  of  the  kingdom  as  it  advances 
in  the  world;  FV,  Miracles  aa»  prophecies.  Having  classified  our 
Lord's  miracles  in  these  four  classes,  the  author  proceeds,  in  the 
body  of  his  work  (pp.  60-269),  to  a  particular  examination,  at 
once  apologetic  and  exegetical,  of  the  gospel  narrative  or  narra- 
tives of  each  miracle. 

The  work  is  evangelical  in  doctrine  and  spirit,  and  is  marked  by 
the  usual  characteristics  of  German  scholarship.  We  notice  that 
the  author  vindicates  at  considerable  length  the  reality  of  the 
demoniacal  possessions. 

ComiENTARY    ON  THB  PrO VERBS    OF    SOLOMON.* — This    is    the 

fii^t  of  three  volumes  of  Commentary  on  the  writings  of  Solo- 
naon.  These  three  volumes  form  the  last  section  of  the  series  of 
Commentaries  on  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament  by  Keil  and 
^^litach.  The  excellence  and  value  of  the  commentaries  con- 
^rihuted  by  Dr.  Delitzsch  to  this  series  are  well  known  to  scholars 
^^d  clergymen,  and  highly  appreciated  by  them.  The  volume 
before  as  exhibits  the  breadth  of  learning,  thoroughness  of  inves- 

^SQfHedl  Chmmmtary  on  the  Proverbs  of  Solomon.  Bj  Franz  Bklitzsoh, 
^'^n  Profosflor  of  Theology.  Translated  from  the  German  by  M.  Q.  Easton, 
^-  VoL  I.  Edinburgh :  T.  A  T.  Clark,  38  George  street  1874.  New  York : 
^^^ihner,  Wdford,  k  Armstrong.    8yo,  pp.  xii  and  372.    Prioe  $3.00. 
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tigation,  and  mastery  of  the  sabject  in  hand,  which  are  character- 
istic of  the  author's  preceding  volumes.  This  volame  contains 
the  introduction  (pp.  1-51),  and  the  commentary  on  chap.  1-17, 
inclusive.  The  second  volume,  and  the  volume  on  Ecclesiastes 
and  Solomon's  Song,  are  announced  as  in  preparation. 

Principal  Dawson's  Lectures  on  Nature  and  the  Bible.* — 
Principal  Dawson  is  widely  and  favorably  known  as  a  lecturer, 
educator,  and  author,  of  high  repute  for  soientitic  attainments, 
and  an  earnest  believer  in  Christianity.  He  says :  ''  The  stand- 
point of  the  writer  is  not  that  of  a  theologian  or  a  metaphysician, 
but  of  a  student  of  nature,  who,  wliile  he  has  been  chiefly  occu- 
pied with  investigations  and  teachings  in  N  atural  Science,  has 
been  a  careful  and  reverent  student  of  Holy  Scripture,  not  with 
the  view  of  supporting  therefrom  any  particular  school  of  theol- 
ogj)  ^ut  of  learning,  for  his  own  spiritual  guidance,  the  mind  of 
God."  The  lectures  are  a  concise,  but  vigorous,  proof  of  the 
harmony  of  Science  and  the  Bible.  In  the  outset,  the  author  re- 
jects the  explanation  of  seeming  discrepancies,  that  the  Bible  was 
not  intended  to  teach  science.  Thj  field  of  revelation  is,  indeed,.^^ 
in  the  domain  of  spiritual  realities,  wherein  science  confesses  itseli 

at  fault ;  and  it  is  eminently  characteristic  of  the  Bible  that  it  re 

fuses  to  commit  itself  to  scientific  or  philosophical  hypothes< 
and  grasps  firmly  those  problems  most  important  to  man  as  se: 


spiritual  being.     Yet  it  does  trench  sometimes  on  the  domain  on^-  -f 
science  in  its  references  to  natural  facts  as  illustrations  of  spirituj 
truths ;  and  especially  in  its  narrative  of  the  Creation  and  its  sul 
sequent  allusions  to  it.     The  author  affirms  that  the  accuracy 
the  Bible  in  these  references  is  "  remarkable — unexampled  so 
as  I  know  in  any  other  literature;"  and  proposes  to  show  thi 
^*  the  order  of  creation,  as  stated  in  Genesis,  is  faultless  in  tl 
light  of  modem  science,  and  many  of  its  details  present  the  mot 
remarkable  agreement  with  the  results  of  sciences  bom  only 
our  own  day." 

In  the  prosecution  of  his  argument  in  the  first  lecture,  he  pi e- 

Bents  the  fact  that  we  are  indebted  to  the  monotheism  of  the  Bib        le 

*  Natwre  and  the  Bible.    A  Course  of  Lectures  delivered  in  New  Toik,  in 
oember,  1874,  on  the  Morse  Foundation  of  the  Union  Theological  Seminsry. 
•J.  W.  Dawson,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.,  F.G.S.,  Principal  and  Yioe-ChanceUor  of  M 
University,  Author  of  Archaia,  Acadian  Geology,  The  Story  of  the  Earth, 
New  York :  Robert  Carter  ft  Brothers,  530  Broadway.    1876.    (Illnatnited 
10  plates.)    pp.  257.    Price  $1.75. 
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for  the  knowledge  of  the  unity  of  nature.  ''  Even  science  has  a 
right  here  to  express  its  obligations  to  the  Bible ;  for,  had  not  this 
already  taught  the  unity  and  uniformity  of  nature,  it  is  doubtful 
if  we  would  yet  have  emerged  from  the  crudities  of  Greek  phi- 
losophy, or  would  have  achieved  many  of  the  great  scientific  tri- 
umphs of  modem  times."  Thus  it  strikes  the  foundation  from 
the  superstitious  and  nature-worship  of  the  heathen  religions. 
^^  We  find  the  great  Hebrew  law-giver,  in  the  beginning  of  Gene- 
sis, grasping  the  whole  material  of  heathen  idolatry,  whether  in 
the  heavens  above,  or  the  earth  beneath,  and  bringing  it  within 
the  compass  of  his  monotheistic  theology ;  and  this  testimony  to 
the  unity  of  nature  pervades  the  whole  of  the  Bible.  Also,  he 
places  man  on  the  throne  of  creation,  as  its  lord  under  God,  and 
lays  beneath  his  feet  all  the  created  things  which  the  blinded  na- 
tions worship."  In  the  remainder  of  the  first  lecture,  the  accord- 
ance of  the  Bible  with  nature  is  unfolded  under  four  heads :  The 
Bible  is  at  one  with  nature  in  affirming  the  constancy  of  natural 
law;  in  holding  the  doctrine  of  progress  and  development  in  na- 
ture ;  in  affirming  use  and  adaptation  in  nature,  in  connection  with 
the  idea  of  design  and  final  c^jise ;  and  in  recognizing  type  or  plan 
in  nature. 

In  the  five  remaining  lectures,  the  following  subjects  are  sever- 
ally discussed :  Biblical  views  of  the  Universe  as  a  whole ;  the 
science  of  the  earth  in  relation  to  the  Bible ;  the  origin  and  his- 
tory of  animal  life  in  nature  and  the  Bible ;  the  origin  and  early 
history  of  man  according  to  s<'ience  and  the  Bible ;  review  of 
schools  of  modern  thought. 

Many  of  the  thoughts  and  arguments  in  these  lectures  are  pre- 
sented more  fully  in  other  works  of  the  author.  The  lectures  are 
incisive  and  suggestive,  and  deserve  to  be  widely  read. 

A  quotation  is  incidentally  made  from  an  address  recently  de- 
livered in  a  Scotch  university  by  a  man  of  some  scientific  stand- 
ing, who  illustrated  the  ignorance  of  clergymen  respecting  science 
by  the  hynm : 

"  What  though  in  solemn  silenoe  all| 
Moye  round  this  dark  terrestrial  ball ; " 

and  suggested  that  if  Addison  had  substituted  ''  splendid  solar 
ball,"  *'  the  hymn  would  have  sung  just  as  well,  and  would  have 
had  the  advantage  of  being  right  instead  of  wrong,  would  not 
have  shocked  our  convictions  of  truth  and  tended  to  destroy  the 
respect  that  really  educated  men  ought  to  have  for  religious  in- 
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struction.^'  We  submit  that  what  is  most  strikingly  illustrated 
here  is  the  Gradgrind  realism  and  incapacity  to  appreciate  poetry, 
characteristic  of  some  professed  scientists,  whose  skepticism  is  more 
conspicuous  than  their  science.  It  reminds  us  of  a  change  actually 
made  in  a  hymn,  by  some  of  the  German  rationalists  of  the  last 
century,  from,  "  The  world  is  all  asleep,"  to  "  Half  of  the  world  if 
asleep,"  in  order  to  insure  accuracy.  But  what  is  most  amusing 
is,  and  this  Dr.  Dawson  suggests,  that  if  the  suggestion  of  this 
solemn  critic  were  adopted  and  a  change  made  which  would 
cause  "  really  educated  men  "  to  respect  religion,  we  shoold  sing, 
not  as  poetry,  but  as  poetry  rectified  into  exact  science,  the  as- 
tounding assertion  that  all  the  fixed  stars  revolve  around  the  sun 
once  in  twenty-four  hours. 

We  quote  one  of  Dr.  Dawson's  opening  paragraphs:  "The 
Bible  states  a  fixed  and  distinct  dogma  as  to  creation,  while  sci- 
ence in  its  contemplation  of  the  method  of  nature  is  progressive, 
and  continually  changing  its  point  of  view.  The  Bible  stands 
like  some  great  hoar  cliff,  which  to  the  theologian,  accustomed  to 

view  it  always  from  one  point,  presents  no  change ; but  to 

the  scientific  thinker,  drilling  on  the  current  of  discovery,  its  out — 
line  may  perpetually  change.     It  is  natural  to  the  one  observer  U^ 
believe  that  there  is  only  one  aspect  which  can  be  true ;  while  il 
is  equally  natural  to  the  other  to  think  that  the  form  of  the  clii 
is  liable  to  many  mutations,  or  that  it  may  even  be  a  mere  ban) 
of  cloud,  which  some  strong  wind  of  discussion  may  dissipate  al—     • 

together.    In  contradistinction  from  both  these  extreme  views,  i 1 

is  the  duty  of  the  Christian  student  of  nature  to  endeavor  to 
certain  for  any  given  position  in  the  study  of  the  method  of  th 
world,  what  are  its  actual  points  of  contact  with  revelation,  an 
to  expose  such  misconceptions  as  may  arise  iiom  partial  and  i 
perfect  notions  of  either." 

The  Bible  Regained.* — ^The  title  of  this  volume  is  indicati^ 
of  the  author's  purpose  and  plan.  The  Bible  has  been,  accordii^  $ 
to  his  view,  lost  by  reason  of  erroneous  theological  speculatioi^  «. 
He  proposes  to  regain  it,  and  to  give  the  true  representation  •^of 
Ood  in  his  relation  to  man,  by  going  behind  these  speculations  'Kso 
the  Bible  itself  and  tracing  out  the  system  of  religious  truth,   Sn 

*The  Bible  Regained,  and  the  God  of  the  BCbie  Own;  or  the  JdfftUm  qf  BeKgicim-mt 
JhUh  in  outline.    By  Samuel  Lse.    Boston :  Lee  &  Shepard.    New  York : 
Shepard,  k  Dillingham.    18*74.   16mo,  pp.  286. 
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its  outlines,  as  there  set  forth.     The  undertaking  is  a  bold  one  and 

one  which  requires  much  thought  and  study,  but  those  who  are 

familiar  with  the  writings  of  Mr.  Lee,  whether  in  his  volume  on 

Eschatology,  or  in  bis  briefer  articles  in  the  Quarterlies,  know 

that  he  is  a  man  of  thought  and  boldness.     The  latter  quality  is 

sufficiently  displayed  in  the  first  pages  of  the  present  work,  when 

he  says  that  he  would  '*  sooner  choose  the  Deity  of  some  of  the 

philosophers  of  Greece  and  Rome  for  his  heart's  trust  and  love 

than  the  God  of  Drs.  Shedd,  or  Hovey,  or  Hickok,"  and,  again, 

that  he  is  ^^  aware  of  the  penalty  attached  to  the  law  of  regular 

succession  in  theology,  and  is  ready  to  meet  it;"  and  adds,  "When 

John  Brown  was  going  to  the  gallows,  he  expressed  the  opinion 

that  to  hang  him  would  probably  be,  to  the  cause  he  loved,  the 

best  use  that  could  be  made  of  him."    The  reader  who  follows  the 

course  in  which  the  author  develops  the  subject  will  find  equally 

clear  evidence,  in  the  subsequent   pages,  that  he  has  reflected 

much  on  the  great  theme  on  which  he  speaks,  and  that  he  has 

thought  freely  and  for  himse1£     We  cannot  help  feeling  a  certain 

8atis£Action,  when  a  man  of  as  true  spirituality  and  as  real  mental 

ability  as  Mr.  Lee  has,  speaks  out  his  mind  thus  fearlessly.     But 

we  doubt  whether  the  efforts  of  just  this  kind  ever  "  regain  the 

Bible "  as  successfully  and  as  completely  as  their  authors  imagine. 

They  see  some  errors  in  theology,  or  they  see  the  over-pressing 

^uid  too  exclusive  pressing  of  some  truths,  on  the  part  of  men  who 

cUum  the  strictest  orthodoxy.     But  they  are  so  engrossed,  and 

often  so  distressed,  by  their  view  of  these  things,  that  they  think 

the  Bible  is  lost,  when  it  is  not,  and  think  they  regain  it  by  some 

extreme  and  violent  reaction  from  these  particular  errors — a  reao 

tion  which  carries  them  beyond  the  limits  of  truth,  into  equal  or 

greater  errors  on  the  other  side.     Mr.  Lee's  book  presents  an 

illustration  of  what  we  allude  to,  as  we  think.     He  has  been  so 

^^upressed  by  the  extremely  harsh  statements  of  some  writers  with 

'^gard  to  God's  "  looking  with  infinite  complacency  upon  the 

^ke  of  fire  and  brimstone,  in  which  his  depraved  and  sinning 

^^reatures  are  writhing  in  agony,"  and  by  the  failure  to  present 

the  great  truth  that  "  God  is  Love  '*  in  all  its  richness  and  fullness 

and  beauty;  that  he  has  brought  himself  to  believe  that  penalty  is 

^ot  ao  element  in  moral  government,  and  that  all  the  ordinary 

^^8  of  the  atonement  are  little   less  than  absurd.     Mr.  Lee 

Stifles,  indeed,  to  the  effectiveness,  in  spiritual  results,  of  the 

love  side  of  Christianity  in  his  own  pastoral  experience,  and  we 
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have  no  doubt  of  the  trath  of  what  he  says.  We  have  oarselyes 
little  sympathy  with  those  who  call  this  presentation  of  Chris- 
tianity by  hard  names,  as  if  penalty  were  the  best  and  the 
sweetest  thing  spoken  of  in  the  Scriptures.  But  we  do  not 
believe  the  Bible  is  likely  to  be  regained  by  leaving  out  penalty, 
or  that  God  is  quite  as  far  even  from  what  Mr.  Lee  calls  the 
strictest  old  orthodoxy,  as  He  was  from  the  system  of  the  Greek 
and  Roman  philosophers. 

Mr.  Lee's  plan  is  a  large  one.    It  carries  him  from  the  Creation, 
through   the   Fall,  the  Antediluvian,  Patriarchal,   and    Mosaic 
periods,  to  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven  as  established  by  the  Messiah, 
and  to  the  disproving  and  rejection  of  the  doctrine  of  Eternal 
Punishment  as  commonly  held.     He  has,  however,  compressed  his 
statements  into  a  brief  space,  presenting,  as  the  title  of  his  book 
indicates,  only  the  outline  of  the  system  of  Religious  Truth  as  he 
holds  it.     His  great  object  seems  to  be,  on  the  negative  side,  to 
show  that  one  of  the  most  fundamental  errors  in  theology  is  that 
penalty  is  an  element  in  moral  government,  and  that  out  of  this 
has  sprung  the  doctrine  of  different  persons  in  the  Deity,  of  whom 
one,  the  Father,  is  steiiily  holy,  and,  hating  sin  and  sinners,  takes 
holy  delight  in  punishing  them,  and  another,  the  Son,  is  loving 
and  kind  and  ready  to  suifer  for  men — making  thus,  as  he  claims, 
two  Gods  unlike  each  other ;  and,  also,  the  doctrine  of  the  atone- 
ment in  its  governmental  and  commercial  forms,  and  of  probation 
as  limited  to  this  world,  and  of  eternal  woe  and  despair  for  all 
sinners  who  do  not  accept  the  grace  of  Christ,  even  those  who 
have  been  guilty  of  but  a  single  sin,  and,  in  a  word,  of  justice  as 
the  primal  element  in  the  Divine  character,  the  element  to  which 
all  others  are  subordinate  and  from  which  the  Divine  happiness 
comes.     In  opposition  to  this  fundamental  error  and  those  which 
are  thus,  more  or  less  immediately,  connected  with  it,  he  attempts, 
on  the  positive  side,  to  show,  by  tracing  the  religions  history  of 
man  and  the  Divine  government  over  man  from  the  beginning,  aa 
represented  in  the  Scriptures,  that  the  fundamental  element  in 
God  is  Love ;  that  man,  as  made  in  the  image  of  GU>d,  has  the 
same  thing  as  the  fundamental  element  of  his  being  when  in  hi0 
normal  and  true  state ;  that  ^^  the  moral'  government  of  God  is 
simply  and  purely  moral,  and  that  consequently  its  sole  appeal  is 
to  the  moral  functions,  i.  e.,  that  penalty,  as  appealing  simply  to 
fear,   is  not  and  cannot  be  an  element"  in  this  govennnen^ 
"  During  the  Theocracy,  the  moral  and  the  civil  were  united  in 
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the  same  government — the  oivU  law,  with  its  penalties,  to  be 
inflicted  in  time  only,  and  the  moral,  with  its  moral  influences, 
addressing  the  moral  in  the  human  constitution.  In  the  Kingdom 
of  Heaven,  the  administration  of  the  Messiah  is  purely  moral'' 

These  statements,  drawn  from  the  introductory  pages  of  the 
volume,  will  give  the  reader  the  outline  of  the  author's  work,  so 
far  as  its  main  design  is  concerned.  The  limits  of  this  brief  notice 
will  not  allow  us  to  set  forth,  in  any  extended  way,  the  mode  in 
which  he  carries  out  his  purpose.  He  believes  that  all  the  plan  of 
God's  government  is,  as  he  says,  '^  purely  moral  *"  that  the  atone- 
ment is  to  be  explained  with  reference  to  this  fact ;  that  the  reach 
of  this  moral  plan  is  far  beyond  this  life,  so  that  men  may  have 
opportunities  of  reformation  hereafter  who  have  neglected  them 
here;  that  the  idea  of  eternal  punishment,  as  commonly  held,  is  a 
false  one  ;  that  if  there  be  any  such  thing,  in  any  sense,  it  will  be 
only  because  of  a  perpetual  rejection  of  perpetually  repeated 
oflfers  and  opportunities,  and  that,  with  regard  to  this,  the  Scrip- 
tures leave  us  in  uncertainty. 

Mr.  Lee  carries  the  Love  side  of  the  Gospel  to  its  extreme  st 
bounds.  His  views  with  regard  to  judgment  and  the  future 
are  governed  and  modified,  in  considerable  degree,  by  the  theory 
which  he  presented  in  his  earlier  work,  entitled  ^^  Eschatolooy." 
Many  persons,  especially  among  those  most  attached  to  "  the  fonn 
of  sound  words"  and  those  who  give  their  lives  to  standing 
upon  the  "  watch  towers  of  Zion,"  will  think  that,  so  far  from 
regaining  the  Bible,  Mr.  Lee  has  lost  it  altogether.  We  do  not 
hold  this  opinion  ourselves,  for  we  see  evidences  in  many  places 
that  he  holds  fast  to  it  and  is  only  revolting  against  the  harsh- 
ness of  views  which  are,  perhaps,  no  nearer  the  Bible  than 
his  own.  But  whether  all  his  readers,  especially  among  the  less 
thoughtful  or  less  educated  portion,  would,  after  the  perusal 
of  his  book,  be  as  near  the  truth  as  they  were  under  the  guid- 
ance of  their  old  teachers,  we  think  may  be  seriously  questioned. 
We  are  always  a  little  doubtful  about  books  which  propose  to 
'^  regain  the  Bible,"  because  they  almost  uniformly,  as  we  said  at 
the  beginning,  go  too  far,  and  because  they  are  founded,  often,  on 
what  is  purely  subjective  to  the  writer.  But,  if  they  are  read  for 
the  good  there  is  in  them,  and  for  assisting  the  mind  in  a  fair  and 
honest  investigation  of  the  truth  on  all  sides,  such  books  may  be 
not  hindrances  but  helps  towards  the  attainment  of  the  truth.  We 
think  Mr.   Lee  has  pointed  out    some   errors  in   the  views  of 
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those  from  virhoiu  he  most  earnestly  differs,  but  he  has  fallen 
into  equally  great  or  greater  ones  of  his  own. 

MoCosh's  Reply  to  Tyndall.* — This  little  book  originated 
in  an  Introductory  Lecture  delivered  in  Princeton  College  to  the 
Class  in  the  History  of  Philosophy.  This  was  afterwards  written 
out  and  published  in  the  International  Review.  This  paper,  with 
some  additions,  now  appears  in  this  book.  President  McCosh,  in 
following  Dr.  TyndalPs  course  of  thought,  points  out  his  remark- 
able blunders  in  his  historical  sketch,  and  criticizes  his  positions 
and  arguments.  He  then  considers  *' great  principles  overlooked 
by  Tyndall,  but  having  a  deep  foundation  in  nature,"  which  are 
presented  under  the  several  heads  of  Intelligence^  Fmal  Cause^ 
Laws  and  Types^  Life^  Mind  in  Many  A  Persofud  God, 

In  discussing  the  present  tendency  of  scientists  ^'  to  fall  back 
on  the  picturing  power  of  the  mind,"  and  the  rash  "  hypotheses 
about  the  origin  of  things,  about  world-making  and  world-end- 
ing," to  which  it  has  led,  he  says,  "Mr.  Mill  is  partly  responsible 
for  this."     Yet  Mill,  in   his   Logic,  prescribes  severe  principles 
regulating  the  use  of  hypotheses,  which,  if  observed,  would  ex- 
clude these  extravagances  of  the  scientific  imagination.     For  in- 
stance, he  allows  the  use  of  hypothesis  to  aid  in  discovering  an 
unknown  law,  and   adinits  that  in  that  case  the  hypothesis  is 
proved  to  be  a  law  of  nature  if  *'it  explains  the  phenomena." 
But  if  the  hypothesis  is  used  to  discover  an  unknown  cattse,  it  is 
not  to  "  be  received  as  true  merely  because  it  explains  the  phe- 
nomena."    As  an  instance  of  the  "legitimate  employment  of  the 
hypothetical  method,"  he   mentions   Newton's  determination  of 
the  law  of  gravitation.     In  exemplifying  the  illegitimate  use  of 
the  method,  he  says :  "  The  hypothesis  (of  the  vortices  of  Descar- 
tes) was  vicious  simply  because  it  could  not  lead  to  any  course  of 
investigation  capable  of  converting  it  from  an  hypothesis  into  a 
proved  fact.     The  prevailing  hypothesis  of  a  Inminiferous  ether  I 
cannot  but  consider,  with  M.  Comte,  to  be  tainted  with  the  same 
vice.     It  can  never  be  brought  to  the  test  of  observation,  be- 
cause the  ether  is  supposed  wanting  in  all  the  properties  by  means 
of  which  our  senses  take  cognizance  of  external  phenomena.    I^ 
can  neither  be  seen,  heard,  smelt,  tasted,  nor  touched.    The  po«- 

^  Ideas  in  Mature  Overlooked  by  Dr.  I\/ndaU.  Being  an  examination  of  Dr.  TfA* 
daU's  Belfast  Address.  By  Jambs  M:oCk)SH,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  President  of  PrinoetOD 
College.    New  York :  Robert  Garter  k  Brothers.    1876.     Itao,  pp.  ▼  and  60. 
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sibility  of  dedncing  from  its  supposed  laws  a  considerable  number 
of  the  phenomena  of  light,  is  the  sole  evidence  of  its  existence  we 
have  ever  to  hope  for ;  and  this  evidence  cannot  be  of  the  smallest 
yalne,  because  we  cannot  have,  in  the  case  of  such  an  hypothesis, 
the  assurance  that,  if  the  hypothesis  be  false,  it  must  lead  to  re- 
sults at  variance  with  the  true  facts.''  (Mill's  Logic,  B.  iii,  chap. 
14,  §§  4,  6.)  The  current  hypothesis  of  molecules  and  atoms  evi- 
dently falls  under  the  same  condemnation. 

The  Social  Law  of  God.* — This  book  is  an  indication  of  a 
feeling  that  exists  in  the  minds  of  many  that  there  is  peculiar 
need,  at  the  present  day,  of  a  distinct  and  emphatic  preaching  of 
the  laws  of  righteousness.  The  impression  is  prevalent  that  the 
principles  of  truth,  justice,  honesty,  integrity,  and  chastity  have 
not  that  hold  upon  social  life  which  they  once  had.  *^I  have  long 
thought  it  the  pressing  need  of  our  time,"  says  Dr.  Washburn,  in 
Mb  preface,  "to  know  the  unity  of  Christian  faith  with  the 
simplest  laws  of  ethics."  And  again,  in  his  first  sermon,  he  says, 
"If  there  be  a  truth  which  needs  to  be  preached  in  a  time  when 
our  Christianity  has  become  too  often  a  theological  opinion,  or  a 
ritual  of  the  fancy,  it  is  that  the  gospel  is  a  law  in  its  noblest 
flense;  a  law  that  rebukes  the  real  sins  of  the  household,  the 
church,  the  social  life,  and  demands  of  us  a  real  righteousness ; 
a  law  as  rigid  as  the  tables  of  stone,  yet  large  as  the  mind  of 
Christ." 

We  think  that  Dr.  Washburn  has  done  a  good  service  in  calling 
attention  to  this  subject,  and  in  discussing  practical  ethics  on  the 
basis  of  the  Ten  Commandments. 

The  sermons  are  written  with  clearness  and  force,  with  origi- 
nality of  thought  and  beauty  of  language. 

Chbistic  and  Patristic  BAPnsM.f — This  is  the  fourth  and 
concluding  volume  of  Dr.  Dale's  Series  on  Baptism.  In  the  pre- 
ceding volumes  he  has  treated  successively  Classic,  Judaic,  and 

*  The  Social  Law  of  Ood.  Sermons  on  the  Ten  Oommandmenta.  By  E.  A. 
WASHBmur,  D.D.,  Rector  of  Calvary  Church,  New  York.  New  York :  T.  Whit- 
taker,  2  Bible  House,    pp.  212. 

t  An  Inqmry  into  the  Usage  of  Barrn^u,  and  the  Nature  of  Chrigtie  and  Pakia' 
^  BapUem,  as  Exhibited  in  the  Holy  Scriptwres  and  Patristic  Writings.  By  Jambs 
W.  Daui,  D.D.,  Pastor  of  Wayne  Presbyterian  Church,  Delaware  County,  Pa. 
Philadelphia:  Wm.  Rutter  k  Co.  1874.  Svo,  pp.  630.  Price  |5.00;  to  clergy, 
men,  14.00. 
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Johannic  Baptism.  The  volume  before  ns  is  really  two  rolnmes 
in  one.  In  Christie  Baptism,  he  treats  the  teachings  of  the  New 
Testament  respecting  Baptism.  His  definition  is :  ^  Rbax  Christie 
Baptism  is  a  thorough  change  in  the  moral  condition  of  the  BOiil 
effected  by  the  Holy  Ghost  and  uniting  to  Christ  by  repentance 
and  faith,  and  through  Christ  reestablishing  filial  and  everlasting 
relation  with  the  living  God — Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost 
Ritual  Christie  Baptism  is  not  another  and  diverse  baptism,  bat 
is  one  and  the  same  baptism  declared  by  word  and  exhibited  (as 
to  its  purifying  nature)  by  pure  water  applied  to  the  body ;  sym- 
bolizing the  cleansing  of  the  soul  through  the  atoning  blood  of 
Christ  by  the  Holy  Ghost."  Patristic  Baptism  is  an  investiga- 
tion of  Christie  Baptism  as  exhibited  in  the  truth  and  error  of 
patristic  writers. 

The  volume  exhibits  the  elaborate  and  thorough  investigation 
characteristic  of  the  precteding  volumes.  Whatever  dissent  there 
may  be  from  the  author^s  interpretation  of  particular  texts,  the 
series  is  a  remarkably  ^11  thesaurus  of  information  on  the  subject 
which  it  treats. 

The  Sbcbbt  of  CHBiSTiANrnr.* — "  This  little  book,"  as  the  au- 
thor himself  calls  it,  startles  one  by  the  audacity  of  its  under- 
taking, the  freedom  of  its  generalizations,  and  the  positiveness  of 
its  conclusions.  Yet  the  reader  is  presently  reconciled  to  the 
seeming  presumption  by  the  mature  reflection,  manly  style,  and 
ample  information  that  pervade  its  pages.  We  hardly  find  in  any 
new  book,  within  the  same  compass,  more  suggestiveness,  or 
larger  results  of  thought  and  reading.  Our  curiosity  is  piqued  to 
learn  something  more  of  the  author,  who  gives  us  only  his  nama 
In  these  respects  it  reminds  us  of  £16ce  Homo^  though  not  so  re- 
markable as  that  work  for  beauty  of  composition.  It  makes  a 
greater  show  of  learning  by  frequent  references  to  authorities  not 
generally  known  or  accessible.  In  the  outset  the  writer  says : — 
^'  This  little  book,  it  is  easy  to  see,  is  one  of  grand  pretensions. 
It  promises  to  show  the  essential  difference  between  Christianity 
and  all  other  religions, — to  describe  the  causes  of  that  modem 
progress  which  has  raised  our  life  so  far  above  that  of  antiquity." 
The  "  secret,"  as  he  regards  it,  we  may  briefly  indicate  as  the 
many-sidedness  of  Christianity,  by  which  it  always  opposes  itself 

*  The  Secret  of  Charistkmty,    By  a  S.  Hsbbkbd.    Boston:  Lee  A  Shepard. 
Kew  York:  Lee,  Shepard,  &  DiUingham.    1874    12ino,  pp.  210. 
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to  the  dominant  tendency  of  any  age  in  whatever  direction  it 
tends,  as  hnman  thought  always  does  in  some  direction,  to  excess. 
It  holds  all  the  fundamental  or  vital  elements  of  truth  as  no  other 
religion  does,  and  hence  at  some  point  antagonizes  and  corrects 
every  other.     But  the  book  may  be  better  described  by  noting 
the  subjects  of  the  several  chapters,  of  which  the  first  relates  to 
"  the  civilisation  of  India."     "  There  are  two  moral  tendencies," 
says  the  author,  "  by  the  one  or  the  other  of  which  all  ancient 
civilization  was  controlled.     The  one  tendency  turns  the  spirit  to 
the  outer  world,  to  seek  for  objects  of  reverence,  of  support,  and 
guidance."    Under  its  influence  "  man  becomes  submissive  and 
reverent :  he  is  weighed  down  by  a  deep  sense  of  his  own  unwor- 
thiness ;  he  puts  his  trust  only  in  an  exteiiial  and  divine  authority ; 
he  yields  readily  to  every  bond  that  may  be  placed  upon  him." 
This  tendency  ruled   "  the  civilization  of  India."    Its   idealism 
made  account  chiefly  of  the  Absolute,  disparaging  all  phenomena 
as  only  shadows,  and  man   among  them,  and  disparaging  the 
present  as  compared  with  the  future.     As  India  carried  out  this 
procefw  of  development,  so  Greece  carried  out  the  other,  which 
"turns  the  spirit  inward  upon  itself,  teaching  it  to  rely  upon  its 
own  impulses  and   powers."    Under  its  influence  "man  grows 
proudly  conscious  of  human  dignity :  he  trusts  in  his  own  intellec- 
taal  energies  rather  than  in  things  divinely  revealed ;  he  is  ani- 
mated by  the  spirit  of  enterprise  and  freedom."     This  "  Hellenic 
civilization"  is  the   subject   of  the  secoTid   chapter.     The  third 
chapter  treats  of  "  the  Essence  of  Christianity,"  which  is  defined 
as  "Faith  in  Christ,"  and  as  having  these  two  factors,  "the  love 
of  a  personal  ideal,  of  the  man  Jesus,"  and  "  the  sense  of  depend- 
ence and  spiritual  need."     "  Combine  the  two  "  factors,  "  and  you 
luive  the  most  eflective  reforming  influence  that  the  world  has 
ever  known."    The   first  factor  or  element  embodies  "  the  Hel- 
lenic tendency,"  "  the  other  the  Oriental"     The  fourth  and  fifth 
chapters  treat  of  "  the  Catholic  Age,"  particularly  mediaevalism, 
•8  having  in  ascendency  idealism,  or  the  Oriental  element,  ad- 
dressed to  the  sense  of  need, — this  element  having  been  required 
^Jthe  foregoing  civilization.     The  sixth  and  seventh  chapters 
^t  of  "  the  Protestant  Age  "  as  characterized  by  the  Hellenic 
element  in  ascendency,  as  seen  in  industrial  movements,  the  pro- 
P^  of  science,  and  the  sentiment   of  freedom  and   equality, 
*^w,  too,  was  called  for  by  the  excess  of  the  other  element,  and 
^^M  not  have  brought    about  its  benignant  results  without 
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lessons  and  influences  from  that  other.     But  this  the  author  con- 
ceives to  have  mostly  fulfilled  its  office.     "  It  is  quite  evident,"  he 
says  in  the  "Conclusion,"   '*that   the  free  humanistic   spirit  is 
rapidly  approaching  the  climax  of  its  development.     It  is  sweep- 
ing forward  to  its  final  excesses.     It  has  pushed  the  great  body  of 
men  into  a  condition  of  doubt,  of  utter  indiflerence  to  spiritual 
things,  of  intense  worldliness,  like  that  which  characterized  the 
last  days  of  classical  civilization.     Hence,  in  accordance  with  its^ 
fundamental  law,  Christianity  must  soon  undergo  another  trans^ 
formation.     The  sense  of  spiritual  need  will  again  be  aroused  tc:^ 
its  fullest  activity.     A  new  age  of  faith  will  begin."     With  thl^ 
somewhat  dogmatic  and  portentious  utterance  he  stops.      Ho^ 
Christianity  will  antagonize  the  tendency  now  dominant  to  exces^^ 
he  does  not  tell  us,  nor  claim  to  know.     We  may  believe  with 
him  that,  as  his  whole  argument  goes  to  show,  the  religion  of 
Christ  has  resources  for  this  as  for  every  foregoing  emergency.  It 
will  be  asked,  as  in  respect  to  JEJcce  Homo^  how  far  this  writer  u 
"  orthodox,"  particularly  as  "  the  essence  of  Christianity  "  would 
seem  to  invite  a  clear  deliverance  on   that  question.     But  he 
hardly  goes  beyond  saying  that  "  the  theology  of  Christ  has  for 
its  basis  the  doctrine  of  the  Divine  Paternity,"  and  that  He  is  "a 
perfect  type  of  character,"  the  "personal  ideal,"  and  also  "not 
simply  a  Master  to  be  loved  and  revered,"  but  "  a  Saviour  to  be 
leaned  upon."    The  absence  of  a  more  distinctive  doctrine,  when 
moreover  it  would  fall  into  the  line  of  his  main  argument,  is  sig- 
nificant.    It  occurs  to  us  that  the  author  is  not  wholly  consistent 
with  himself  when  he  says  that  under  the  influence  of  the  ideal- 
ism of  India  man  "  is  weighed  down  by  a  deep  sense  of  his  own 
unworthiuess,"  (p.  9)  and  yet  that  it  tended  to  "  the  weakening  of 
the  moral  sense  "  (p.  24).     We  cannot  but  think,  also,  that  as  the 
author  represents  Buddhism  to  have  been  a  protest  against  the 
Brahminical  system,  and  the  doctrines  of  Pythagoras  and  Plato 
against  the  Hellenic  tendency,  so  there  have  been  always  excep- 
tions to  systems,  and  counter-currents  to  modes  of  thought,  which 
are  numerous  enough  and  strong  enough  to  weaken  the  force  of 
such  generalizations  as  the  author  chiefly  delights  in.    Neverthe- 
less, we  must  recommend  his  work  as  a  suggestive  and  profitable 
handling  of  a  great  theme. 
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Sagbbd  Tabbbnaclb  of  thb  Hbbbbws.* — ^That  one  has  will- 
lingly  devoted  the  requisite  time  and  labor  to  the  preparation  of 
BO  large  a  work  as  this  on  the  subject  of  the  Hebrew  Tabernacle, 
is  itself  a  fact  that  betokens  a  certain  fitness  for  the  undertaking, 
and  all  who  know  Mr.  Atwater  recognize  in  him  the  reverence,  in- 
dustry, fidelity,  and  patience,  which  it  must  demand.  The  preface 
tells  us  that  in  his  '^  first  year  of  theological  study  an  instructor 
called  his  attention  to  the  Hebrew  sanctuaries,"  and  thus  **  detei^ 
mined  his  specialty,"  and  that  "  he  retired  from  the  pulpit,"  *'  after 
thirty  years  of  work  in  the  ministry,"  in  order  to  give  himself 
wholly  to  the  subject,  as  he  could  not  do  in  a  pastoral  charge.  It 
shows  too  that  he  has  availed  himself  of  the  modem  and  less  ac- 
cessible sources  of  information.  One  is  reminded  anew  how  the 
long  and  earnest  study  of  the  Bible  has  created  for  each  depart- 
ment, however  minute,  a  literature  of  its  own,  and  how  far  Ger- 
man scholarship  has  carried  the  division  of  labor  into  every  field. 
The  work  is  divided  into  two  books :  the  first,  the  History  of  the 
Tabernacle,"  comprising  nine  chapters,  treating  severally  of  the 
edifice,  its  furniture,  erection,  attendants,  sacrifices,  lustrations,  cal- 
endar, migrations,  and  expenses ;  the  second,  the  *'  Significance  of 
the  Tabernacle,"  in  eighteen  chapters,  showing  that  it  was  signi- 
ficant, and  setting  forth  its  relation  to  the  Mosaic  revelation  and 
to  Christianity,  its  symbolism  of  number,  form,  color,  and  various 
substances,  and  the  interpretation  of  the  parts  before  noted,  and 
recommending  the  study  of  it  to  Christian  readers.  Though  **  in- 
tended especially  for  clergymen "  it  is  meant  to  be  readable  for 
Bible  students  generally,  who  will  find  here  a  mass  of  information 
and  suggestions  which  they  could  not  collect  for  themselves,  and 
which  will  not  only  help  their  understanding  of  much  of  the  Old 
Testament,  but  show  them  more  clearly  the  light  it  sheds  on  the 
New. 

Thb  Wondbbpul  LiFE.f — Some  writer,  in  noticing  this  volume, 
has  said  that  of  all  the  Lives  of  our  Lord,  multiplied  as  they  have 
been  of  late  years,  it  may  seem  surprising,  yet  seems  most  fit,  that 
the  best  should  be  written  by  woman,  for  whose  sex  He  has  done 

*  Biatory  and  Significance  of  the  Sacred  Ibbemade  of  the  Hebrews.  By  Edward 
E.  ATWATsa.  New  York:  Dodd  k  Mead,  publishers,  '762  Broadway.  1875. 
Svo,  pp.  448. 

f  The  Wanderfid  Life.      By  Hbsba  Stbbtton,  author  of  "Lost  Gift,"  "The 
King's  Servants,"  etc.,  eta    New  York:   Dodd  k  Mead,  publishers,  762  Broad- 
12mo,  pp.  325. 
YOL.  XXXIV.  89 
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BO  mach.  Without  going  bo  far  as  to  call  it  the  best  in  a  depart- 
ment BO  diligently  cultivated  and  successfully  reaped  by  well- 
known  writers,  we  can  say  that  it  fills  a  place  no  other  has 
attempted  to  fill,  and  on  the  face  of  it  appearo  well  suited  to  its 
purpose.  In  the  preface,  dated  Christmas,  1874,  the  author  calls 
it  too  modestly  "  a  slight  and  brief  sketch,"  which  "  is  merely  the 
story  of  the  life  and  death  of  our  Lord,"  adding, "  It  has  been 
written  for  those  who  have  not  the  leisure  or  the  books  needed 
for  threading  together  the  fragmentary  and  scattered  incidents 
recorded  in  the  Four  Gospels."  "Of  late  years,"  she  says,  "these 
records  have  been  searched  diligently  for  the  smallest  links  which 
might  serve  to  complete  the  chain  of  those  years  passed  among 
us  by  One  who  called  himself  the  Son  of  Man,  and  did  not 
refuse  to  be  called  the  Son  of  God.  This  little  book  is  intended 
only  to  present  the  result  of  these  close  investigations,  made  by 
many  learned  men,  in  a  plain,  continuous  narrative,  suitable  for 
unlearned  readers."  The  task,  it  will  be  seen,  calls  for  care  not 
only,  but  rare  skill  in  composition,  especially  for  simplicity,  per- 
spicuity, and  ease.  And  while  availing  herself  of  the  best  aids, 
the  writer  has  succeeded  in  adapting  herself  to  the  unlearned  with- 
out being  vulgar,  and,  we  may  add,  to  children  without  being 
childish.  The  matter  is  distributed  in  three  books,  each  divided 
into  short  chapters.  The  first,  entitled  "  The  Carpenter,"  deals 
with  the  early  life  to  "  the  first  Passover."  The  second,  "The 
Prophet,"  beginning  with  "  John  the  Baptist,"  extends  to  the  "  last 
Sabbath."  The  third,  "  Victim  and  Victor,"  covers  the  closing 
scenes.  Readers  of  every  class  will  find  a  chaim  in  the  narrative. 
We  should  not  wonder  if  it  finds  more  readers  than  any  of  the 
more  imposing  volumes  in  whose  track  it  follows  with  so  much 

modesty  and  grace. 

* 

The  Christian  in  the  World.* — By  the  will  of  the  late  Hoa 
Richard  Fletcher  of  Boston,  the  sum  of  five  hundred  dollars  is 
to  be  offered  biennially,  for  the  best  essay, "  setting  forth  truths 
and  reasoning  calculated  to  counteract  worldly  influences,  and  im- 
pressing on  the  minds  of  Christians  a  solemn  sense  of  their  duty  to 
exhibit  in  their  godly  lives  and  conversation  the  beneficent  effect  of 
the  religion  they  profess."  The  prize  was  awarded  to  the  author  of 
"  The  Christian  in  the  World,"  in  accordance  with  the  provision 

*  7%e  Christian  in  the  World.  By  Eev.  D.  W.  Faukcb.    Boeton :  Roberts  Bro& 
1875.    pp.  326. 
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of  the  will  of  Mr.  Fletcher.  Tn  the  selection  of  a  theme  for  the 
essay,  the  donor  of  the  prize  understood  well  one  of  the  needs  of 
our  day,  and  indeed  of  all  days,  and  we  trust  his  legacy  will  be 
the  means  of  great  good. 

The  essay  of  Mr.  Faunce  is  well  written.  The  thoughts  are 
often  fresh  and  striking,  and  the  book  may  be  read  with  pleasure 
and  profit.  But  the  writer  has  attempted  too  much.  There  is  not 
sufficient  concentration  of  thought  and  purpose  in  the  book. 
Nearly  half  the  essay  is  devoted  to  what  the  author  calls  *'  prin- 
ciples," which  have  about  as  much  relation  to  any  other  subject  of 
morals  or  religion  as  the  one  on  which  he  professes  to  be  writing. 
Of  the  remaining  chapters,  that  on  Prayer  is  good  in  itself^  but  it 
has  no  special  reference  to  the  "  Christian  in  the  World."  The 
two  last  chapters,  one  of  them  entitled  the  "  Christian  in  his  Re- 
creations," the  other,  the  "  Christian  in  his  Business,"  are  the  only 
chapters  that  have  a  specific  relation  to  his  theme,  and  a  more  full 
and  forcible  representation  of  the  topics  connected  with  these 
chapters  would  have  answered  the  purpose  of  the  donor  of  the 
prize,  and  would  have  been  at  the  same  time  more  interesting  and 
instructive. 

We  hope  that  many  valuable  works  will  be  called  forth  by  the 
"  Fletcher  Prize." 

HIBTOBICAL   AND   BI06BAPHICAL. 

Hioginson's  History  of  the  United  States.* — ^Mr.  Higginson 
has  made  an  interesting  book,  one  which  young  folks  read  with 
pleasure.  In  doing  this,  he  has,  at  the  same  time,  succeeded  in 
bringing  forward  the  most  important  facts  which  should  enter 
into  a  narrative  of  this  compass,  and  in  their  proper  order.  We 
wish  that  all  writers  and  compilers  of  school-books  would  profit  by 
the  example  which  he  gives  of  a  clear,  simple  style.  There  ought 
to  be  some  kind  of  a  censorship  of  school-books,  in  order  that 
those  which  are  faulty  in  this  respect  should  be  visited  with 
a  just  condemnation. 

Bbief  Biographies  of  Living  English  Statesmen.! — This 
book  meets  a  real  want.     It  is  not  an  easy  thing  to  find  just  the 


*  Toung  FoQuf  History  of  the  United  States.  By  Thokas  Wbntwobth  Higgin- 
Kfs.    Illustrated.    Boston :  Lee  &  Shepard.     18*75. 

\  Bri^  Biographies.  English  Statesmen.  Prepared  by  T.  W.  HiG€HNS0N.  New 
York:  Q.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.     18*76.     16mO|  pp.  363. 
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kind  of  information  which  is  here  supplied.  Mr.  Higginson  has 
furnished  sketches  of  eighteen  of  the  most  prominent  of  the  politi- 
cal characters  of  the  English  parliament :  Mr.  Gladstone,  Mr.  Dis- 
raeli, Mr.  Bright,  ICarl  Russell,  Earl  Granville,  the  Dake  of 
Argyll,  Lord  Cairns,  the  Duke  of  Richmond,  the  Earl  of  Derby, 
the  Marquis  of  Salisbury,  Sir  Stafford  Northcote,  Mr.  Gathome 
Hardy,  the  Marquis  of  Harrington,  Mr.  Forster,  Mr.  Lowe,  Sir 
William  Harcourt,  Mr.  Goschen,  Mr.  Childers.  This  admirable 
little  volume  is  to  be  soon  followed  by  another,  which  will  contain 
sketches  of  English  radical  leaders ;  and  by  a  third,  devoted  to 
French  politicians. 

Memoirs  op  Joh?^  Quincy  Adams*  (VoL  V). — ^The  fifth  volume 
of  this  work  opens  at  the  date  of  the  Missouri  compromise.  Mr. 
Adams's  hatred  of  slavery  is  declared  in  emphatic  terms.  ^'  The 
impression,"  he  says,  "  produced  upon  my  mind  by  the  progress  of 
this  discussion  is,  that  the  bargain  between  freedom  and  slavery 
contained  in  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  is  morally  and 
politically  vicious,  inconsistent  with  the  principles  on  which  alone 
our  Revolution  can  be  justified," — and  much  more  of  the  saine  pur- 
port. He  favored  the  cpmpromise  from  love  to  the  Union,  but 
he  questioned  whether  it  might  not  have  been  better  to  call  a 
National  Convention  and  organize  a  new  Union  of  exclusively 
free  States.  As  we  come  down  towards  recent  times,  the  Diary 
acquires  an  increased  interest. 

LiPB  OF  Dr.  Gannett.! — ^The  late  Dr.  Gannett  was  a  man  of 
upright  character,  of  an  honest  and  pure  mind,  and  a  warm  de- 
fender of  the  Christian  Revelation,  in  opposition  to  the  infidelity 
which  infected  the  Unitarian  denomination  in  the  closing  period  of 
his  life.  At  an  early  day,  he  was  one  of  the  most  decided  and 
prominent  champions  of  the  Unitarian  theology.  He  did  not  alter 
his  doctrinal  opinions,  as  far  as  we  know  ;  but,  as  he  grew  older, 
and  circumstances  changed,  he  naturally  directed  his  energies 
more  to  the  defence  and  inculcation  of  the  truths  which  are  held 
in  common  by  Christian  believers.  His  Memoir,  by  his  son,  is 
well  written,  and  will  be  read  with  tender  interest  by  the  many 
who  held  the  late  Dr.  Gannett  in  high  esteem. 

.  ^MemowB  of  John  Qimcy  Adams^  oomprising  porttons  of  his  Diaiy  from  1T96 
to  1848.  Edited  by  Charles  Fbanois  Adams.  YoL  Y.  Philadelphia:  J.  B. 
Lippincott  A  Co.    1875. 

f  Bgra  StOea  OanneU^  Unitamn  minifiter  in  Boston^  1824-18*71.  A  Memoir  by 
his  son,  William  C.  GAsnTT.    Boston:  Bobeita  Brothers.    18t5. 
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ZsoHOKKs's  History  of  Switzerland  *  is  used  quite  generally 
as  a  text  book  in  the  schools  of  the  Swiss  Republic,  and  furnishes 
a  concise  but  readable  sketch  of  the  history  of  that  very  interest- 
ing country,  from  the  time  of  the  invasion  of  the  Cynibri  to  the 
Sonderbund  war  of  1847.  The  relation  of  the  Swiss  to  France, 
Germany,  and  Italy,  has  been  so  intimate  for  at  least  four  hundred 
years,  that  the  careful  reading  of  this  book  will  be  found  to  throw 
much  light  on  general  European  history  for  all  that  period.  Mr. 
Albert  Mason  has  published  a  new  edition  of  the  translation  which 
was  made  some  years  ago  by  Mr.  Francis  George  Shaw. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

The  Progress  op  Assyrian  Discovery.! — Year  by  year  the 
wonder  grows.     Since   the   excavations  by  Botta  and   Layard, 
thirty  years  ago,  began  to  uncover  the  buried  architecture  of  As- 
syria, with  its  wealth  of  sculpture ;  especially  since  Rawlinson, 
Hincks,  and  others  began  to  read  and  interpret  the  arrow-head 
inscriptions,  there  has  been  constant  progress  in  the  work  of  re- 
covering the  lost  history  of  an  empire  that  was  carving  on  the 
rocks  the  names  and  victories  of  its  kings,  and  covering  the  walls 
of  its  great  palaces  with  its  records,  as  long  ago  as  when  Egypt 
-was  building  the  pyramids.     The  wonderful  revelations  which  the 
physical  sciences  have  made,  within  the  same  period,  are  hardly 
more  wonderful  than  the  excavations  which  have  brought  out  the 
long-entombed  remains  of  Assyrian  palaces  and  temples,  and  the 
decipherings   which  have  extorted  from   mysterious   letters  on 
sculptured  slabs,  and  on  bricks  and  clay  tablets,  the  secrets  of  a 
biBtory  and  mythology   that  had   dropped  out  of  the  world's 
memory  almost  two  thousand  years  ago. 

Mr.  Geofge  Smith,  one  of  the  learned  men  connected  with  the 
British  Museum,  and  already  distinguished  by  his  attainments  in 
Assyriology,  has  made  a  new  contribution  to  our  knowledge  of 
Kbeveh,  in  a  volume  which  will  find  not  so  many  readers  as  it 


*7%e  History  of  SwUzerkmd.  By  Heinrich  Zschokke,  continued  by  EuiL 
ZflGHonx.  Translated  by  Fbakois  Gegrqe  Shaw.  New  York :  Albert  Mason. 
^2mo,  pp.  405. 

t  Anyrian  Diacaveriea.  An  Account  of  Explorations  and  Discoveries  on  the 
^of  Ninevah,  during  18*73  and  18*74  By  George  Smith,  of  the  Department 
of  Oriental  Antiquities,  British  Museum,  Author  of  "  History  of  Assurbanipal," 
^  kc  With  niustrations.  New  York:  Scribner,  Annstrong,  &  Ck>.  18*75. 
^^  pp.  rd,  461. 
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might  have  found  if  the  matter  of  it  had  been  more  thoroughly 
digested.  In  the  year  1873,  and  again  in  1874,  he  visited  the  re- 
gion of  the  Tigris  and  the  Euphrates,  and  made  new  excavations 
in  the  two  localities  where  Layard  made  his  memorable  discov- 
eries, Nimroud  and  Kouyunjik.  He  says  of  his  two  visits: 
"They  were  both  of  such  short  duration  that  they  could  not 
yield  such  complete  or  satisfactory  results  as  I  could  have 
wished ;  but  the  great  number  of  interesting  inscriptions  I  dis- 
covered under  such  difficulties,  and  in  so  limited  a  space  of  time, 
ought  to  speak  strongly  in  favor  of  completer  and  systematic  ex- 
cavations on  these  ancient  sites.''  His  operations  at  both  sites, 
deducting  time  lost  by  the  interference  of  Turkish  officials,  did 
not  last  four  months  in  all.  But  he  tells  us,  "  So  rich  were  these 
mines  of  antiquities  that  I  obtained  over  3000  inscriptions  and 
fragments  of  inscriptions,  beside  many  other  objects.  These  in. 
scriptions  and  objects  were  not  of  slight  interest,  bat  included 
some  texts  and  antiquities  of  first-class  importance."  He  reports 
large  additions  from  these  researches  to  our  knowledge  of  early 
Babylonian  history,  and  gives  a  formidable,  though  imperfect, 
catalogue  of  Babylonian  monarchs,  whom  he  regards  as  histori- 
cal, from  "  Izdubar  (probably  the  Nimrod  of  the  Bible)"  down  to 
Cyrus  the  conqueror,  B.  C.  539.  How  far  back  the  records  of 
Babylonia  reach,  he  does  not  yet  presume  to  know ;  but  he  is  sure 
of  a  date  as  far  back  as  the  twenty-fourth  century  before  Christ. 
He  finds  also  '^new  and  welcome  material  for  estimating  the 
progress  of  Assyria  in  early  times,"  and  concludes  "  that  the 
country  gained  a  prominent  place  in  the  world  much  earlier  than 
some  have  supposed."  New  light  is  thrown  upon  "  the  period  of 
Assyrian  history  contemporary  with  the  kings  of  Judah  and 
Israel,"  and  the  Assyrian  legend  of  the  flood,  so  strangely  coin- 
cident in  many  points  with  the  story  in  the  book  of  Genesis, 
though  partly  known  before,  is  now  "  much  more  complete." 

Hittkll's  History  op  Culture.* — ^This  history  is  intended  to 
be  "a  manual  prepared  for  the  multitude"  and  "adapted  to  the 
comprehension  of  the  million."  It  treats  first  of  "  Savagism," 
then  of  " Barbarism ;  "—as  barbarians  he  treats  the  Quichuans  of 
Peru,  the  Aztecs  of  Mexico,  the  ancient  Egyptians,  Hindoo 
Aryans,  and   Persians ;  then  of  "  semi-civilization,"   the  Pheni- 

♦  A  Brief  Hisiory  of  Guliure,    By  John  8.  Hittbll.    New  York:  D.  Appleton 
&  Co.,  649  and  551  Broadway.     1S75.     12mo,  pp.  329. 
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cians,  Carthaginians,  Jews,  and  Chinese;  then  of  ^^Pelasgian 
civilization,''  "the  Middle  Era,"  "the  Press  Age,"  and  "the 
Steam  Age."  A  history  thus  covering  the  whole  progress  of 
mankind  from  the  savage  state  to  civilization,  and  the  varied  de- 
velopment of  civilization  in  all  ages  and  nations,  and  involving 
the  discussion  of  the  multiplied  and  complicated  causes  affecting 
it,  is  too  great  a  work  for  one  human  life.  The  attempt  to  pre- 
sent so  immense  a  subject  in  a  manual  cannot  accomplish  more 
than  a  cursory  mention  of  the  most  prominent  events  and  charac- 
teristics already  familiar,  and  must  necessarily  be  superficial  and 
unsatisfactory. 

The  author  announces  his  purpose  thus :  "  I  have  done  my  best 
to  compress  within  a  few  hours'  reading  the  chief  lessons  of  his- 
torical philosophy,  to  show  that  man  is  a  progressive  animal ;  that 
his  advancement  has  been  constant;  that,  though  his  speed  has 
fiometimes  been  checked  for  a  brief  period,  relatively,  his  career 
has  never  turned  backward ;  that  the  useful  arts  have  made  the 
chief  epochs  in  history  and  are  the  main  bases  of  civilization ; 
and  that  progress  increases  in  geometrical  ratio  with  the  course  of 
time,  and  tends,  since  the  beginning  of  the  Iron  Age,  to  greater 
liberty  and  the  emancipation  of  human  nature  from  the  restric- 
tions imposed  on  it  by  barbarism." 

The  breadth  of  the  author's  views  and  his  capacity  to  judge  of 
the  motives  of  human  action  and  to  appreciate  the  great  move- 
ments of  history,  may  be  inferred  from  his  account  of  the  Prot- 
estant Reformation :  "  It  was  started  by  a  man  who  had  no  idea 
when  he  began  of  the  point  at  which  he  would  end«  He  became 
involved  in  a  dispute  about  a  question  of  ecclesiastical  discipline, 
and  it  led  him  on  until  he  had  renounced  the  authority  of  Rome, 
and  had  repudiated  many  of  its  dogmas.  The  fact  that  Luther 
was  an  Augustine  monk  may  have  stimulated  him  in  his  disposi- 
tion to  attack  the  sale  of  indulgences  which  had  b^en  intrusted 
to  the  rival  order  of  the  Dominicans,  and  in  his  district  to  an  un- 
popular and  disreputable  fellow  named  Tetzel,  who  was  charged 
with  spending  part  of  his  gains  in  gross  and  notorious  debauch- 
ery." Of  Mohammedanism,  he  says:  "Islam  is  a  tolerant  re- 
ligion. Its  followers  do  not  regard  infidelity  or  heresy  as  crimi- 
nal, and  persecution  for  theological  opinions  has  not  been  their 
rale.  They  never  had  an  inquisition  or  witnessed  the  burning  of 
an  unbeliever  under  authority  of  law No  wars  of  compul- 
sory conversion  like  those  of  Charlemagne,  no  expulsion  of  unbe- 
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lievers,  like  that  of  the  Moriscoes  from  Spain,  stain  the  record  of 
Mohammedanism." 

Taine's  Notes  on  Paris.* — No  one  is  better  qualified  to  present 
one  phase  of  life  in  the  great  French  capital  than  M.  Taine.  He 
has  given  an  additional  piquancy  to  the  present  work  by  making 
it  appear  to  be  the  result  of  the  observations  of  a  "Monsieur 
Frederic-Thomas  Graindorge ;  a  Frenchman  by  birth,  who  after 
receiving  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  at  Jena,  spent  ove^ 
thirty  years  in  the  United  States,  where  he  acquired  a  fortune  i^ 
the  pork  and  petroleum  business.  M.  Taine  professes  simply  t^ 
have  edited  the  notes  of  this  keen-eyed  cosmopolite,  who  had  live^^ 
long  enough  to  have  had  all  illusions  dispelled.  The  book  is 
terrible  satire  on  the  hollow ness  of  fashionable  life  in  Paris. 
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Articlb    L— on    the    value    OF    EMPIRICAL 

GENERALIZATIONS. 

Autobiography,    By  JoHN  Stuart  Mill. 

Three  Essays  on  Religion,     By  John  Stuart  Mill. 

All  reasoning  of  whatever  kinds  has  for  its  materials  the 
contents  of  consciousness,  and  consists  in  the  interpretation 
"^e  of  particular  portions  of  them,  or  of  the  whole.  What 
^e  deal  with  in  any  given  process  of  thinking,  whether  the  oflF- 
hand,  habitual  thought  of  every-day  life,  or  the  wider  and  more 
cautious  considerations  of  science,  or  the  widest  comprehen- 
8>ons  of  philosophy,  is  necessarily  some  one,  or  several,  or  all, 
c{  our  feelings  and  the  ideas  which  appear  along  with  them  or 
»Wive  grown  up  out  of  them. 

The  materials  being  common  to  all  reasonings  alike,  what  is 
distinctive  of  any  one  System  of  Thought  must  be  the  interpre- 
^on  put  upon  the  materials.  The  Intuitional  Philosophy, 
^hich  represents  the  intellectual  activities,  and  more  remotely 
^ne  moral  and  emotional  life  of  mankind  from  the  earliest 
Civilizations  down  to  a  period  not  very  remote,  is  founded  upon 
^he  conviction  that  the  mind  which  we  consult  and  make  use 
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of  has  an  independent,  absolute  authority  of  its  own ;  an  orig- 
inal infallibility,  disturbed  or  eclipsed  in  careless  thiolcing  an<^ 
perverse  conduct,  but  ever  awaiting  recognition  and  ready  t^ 
respond  truthfully  when  interrogated  aright.     What  we  bav  - 
to  do  is  to  clear  away  the  cloud  of  error  which  has  gatherer 
around  the  mind,  whether  arising  from  the  particular  expert:^; 
ences  of  the  individual,  or  floating  in  from  the  larger  expe^ 
ence  of  society,  or  of  the  race ;  to  penetrate  to   the   interL  ^ 
oracle  or  light,  whose  disclosures  when  clearly  ascertained  ^^ 
our  ultimate  truths.     In   this    conception  mind  is  an  entx^^ 
apart  from  all  others,  separated  in  origin,  essence  and  desti^  J 
by  the  deepest  of  differences  from  the  body  in  which  it  resiij^ 
and  the  material  universe  to  which  the  body   belonga      Its 
knowledge,  therefore,  of  those  experiences  which  come  to  it 
from  the  body  and  the  universe  is  knowledge  of  its  own.    To 
say  that  it  is  supplied  through  the  senses  with  phenomena  of 
external  things  is  to  say  that  it  has  antecedent,  innate  powers 
of  feeling,  perceiving,  remembering,  and  reasoning.     It  is  able 
to  declare  on  its  authority  that  things  perceived  exist,  and  that 
the  unvarying  order  perceived  among  them  is  an  order  which 
must  needs  be. 

To  this  the    Empirical  Philosophy,  which   has  never  been 
wanting  among  men  and  now  for  two  or  three  hundred  years 
has  been  a  distinctive  form  of  their  thought,  replies,  this  that 
you  say  of  the  mind  is  quite  inconceivable,  and  if  you  will 
take  the  trouble  to  give  a  definite  account  of  it  to  yourselves 
you  will  see  that  it  is  absurd.     You  say  that  the  mind  is  ^ 
separate  entity  which  does  not  come  as  the  body  comes,  or  go 
as  it  goes,  drifting  into  the  universe  and  out  of  it  with  no 
visible  parentage  and  pedigree.     This  is  a  grievous  anomaly 
which  it  behoves  you  to  explain.     The  soul  cannot  be  left  ir» 
that  plight,   an  unacknowledged  waif  and  foundling  in  tb^ 
midst  of  a  respectable  universe,  where  all  other  things  hav^ 
been  bom  legitimately  by  derivation  from  preceding  tbingi^-' 
Possibly  you  hold  that  it  is  self-existent?     But  self-existence^ 
is  either  existence  from  eternity,  which  is  absurd,  or  it  is  self-- 
creation,  which  comes  to  the  same  thing,  for  to  create  itself  th^ 
soul  must  pre  exist,  it  must  already  be  in  order  to  begin  to  b^- 
Do  you  say  that  it  is  the  offspring  of  some  other  souL  or  »)uh  ? 
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We  know  that  the  body  is  born  of  other  bodies,  and  perhaps 
joa  mean  that  the  soul  is  begotten  of  the  parent  souls  when 
the  body  is  begotten.  If  so,  you  have  propounded  a  very  gro- 
tesque and  disagreeable  hypothesis  which  you  cannot  seriously 
expect  us  to  accept  as  the  basis  of  a  philosophy.  What  you 
really  say  for  the  most  part  is  that  the  soul  is  a  creation  of 
Omnipotent  Power,  meaning  by  creation  the  making  of  some- 
thing out  of  nothing,  which  is  inconceivable,  and  the  making 
of  something  out  of  nothing  every  time  a  new  body  is  born  in 
the  regular  course  of  natui*e,  which  is  preposteroua  In  short, 
if  you  analyze  your  own  statements  you  will  see  that  you  are 
shut  up  to  a  choice  between  two  alternatives :  either  you  must 
say  candidly  that  you  know  nothing  at  all  about  the  matter,  in 
which  case  you  are  no  philosopher  and  we  will  have  nothing  to 
do  with  you  ;  or  you  must  agree  with  us  that  mind  is  a  func- 
tion of  body  and  so  is  accounted  for,  like  respiration,  or  diges- 
tion, or  automatic  reflex-action,  by  a  concurrent  redistribution 
of  matter  and  motion 

This  is  the  distinctive  doctrine  of  the  Empirical  Philosophy, 
to  which  it  has  tended  from  the  first  and  which  in  our  day  it 
more  or  less  openly  maintains.  Mind  has  originated  as  all 
other  things  known  to  us  have,  by  evolution  out  of  preceding 
things.  It  is  only  an  integrated  assemblage  of  changes  arising 
in  a  particular  structure  upon  which  are  concentrated  impres- 
sions delivered  by  surrounding  objects.  Multifarious  motions 
of  the  material  universe  are  transmitted  from  all  directions 
through  the  senses  to  the  focus  of  the  brain,  where  they  be- 
come, or  where  they  arouse,  the  feelings  which  compose  the 
mind.  What  we  call  a  faculty  of  the  mind  so  composed,  as  the 
faculty  of  perception,  memory,  imagination,  and  so  on,  is  a 
tendency  or  determination  of  the  sensations  to  &11  into  some 
specific  order  of  arrangement  or  combination  rather  than  some 
other;  perceptions,  memories,  ideas,  reasonings,  themselves, 
are  sensations  so  arranged  or  combined.  Thus,  when  the  im- 
pressions made  by  some  supposed  external  object,  as  a  man,  a 
mountain,  the  moon,  a  star,  are  grouped  with  other  impressions 
almost  exactly  like  themselves,  we  either  say  that  we  recog- 
nize, or  identify,  the  object  as  perceived ;  or  else  we  say  that 
we  remember  it^  or  have  an  idea  of  it,  as  perceived  before.     In 
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other  words,  the  recurrence  of  a  sensatioD,  or  a  cluster  of  sen- 
sations,  in  the  mind  announces  the  persistence  of  an  object,  or 
assemblage  of  objects  in  the  environment  To  know  all  this 
familiar  scenery  of  the  heavens  and  the  earth  is  to  have  the 
enduring  feelings  which  they  arouse.  This  is  the  primitive 
and  permanent  furniture  of  the  mind ;  cognitions  composed  of 
persistently  recurring  sensations  answering  to  persistent  facts 
in  nature.  When  the  sensations  aroused  by  an  external  object 
are  grouped  with  others  not  exactly  similar,  but  differing  in 
detail,  then  we  recognize  the  object  as  generally  resembling 
other  objects — as  belonging  to  a  species,  or  genus,  or  order ; 
we  have  a  cognition  of  the  race  of  men,  or  the  range  of  moun- 
tains, or  the  stars  of  the  sky. 

This  process  of  the  segregation  and  classitication  of  sensa- 
tions goes  on  automatically  to  a  great  extent  in  every  mind. 
Without  anv  deliberation  or  effort  the  determinate  structure  of 
the  sensitive  centre  throws  the  feelii^  into  a  definite  order  as 
they  arise.  The  most  undeveloped  and  undisciplined  intellect 
has  an  unconscious  science  and  philosophy  of  immense  variety 
and  compass  <1ue  to  the  inherited  organization  of  the  brain. 
Indeed,  the  positive  additions  to  the  contents  of  the  mind  made 
outright  by  reasoning  are  far  less  than  might  be  supposed. 
The  original  sensations  of  the  astronomer,  the  physicist,  the 
biologist,  the  universal  philosopher,  are  very  nearly  those  of 
the  peasant,  the  main  difference  being  that  they  have  under- 
gone a  notable  redistribution.  The  units  of  composition  are 
about  the  same,  but  the  multiples  are  far  more  numerous  and 
complex.  To  the  boor  a  man  is  another  boor  who  lives  next 
door  or  on  the  next  farm ;  to  the  anthropologist  he  is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  human  race ;  to  the  biologist  an  animal,  to  the  zool- 
ogist an  organism,  to  the  evolutionist  an  integration  of  matter 
and  motion.  The  boor  has  all  the  sensations  which  enter  into 
the  wonderful  multiples  of  the  thinker ;  he  knows  men  and 
animals  and  organisms  and  matter  and  motion ;  but  the  struc- 
ture of  his  brain  lacks  this  high  compounding  power.  Finer 
organization  enables  the  philosopher  to  assimilate  the  group  of 
sensations  answering  to  an  external  object  with  more  atfd  more 
extensive  groups  having  more  and  more  occult  resemblances. 
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The  most  signilicant  trait  in  the  philosophic  thought  of  our 
time   is  the  disposition  shown  everywhere  to  push  this  process 
of  classification  to  its  farthest  possible  bounds ;  starting  from 
the  varied  phenomena  of  the  universe  as  presented  to  conscious- 
ness to  find  some  character  or  characters  in  which  they  all 
agree,  some  common  attribute  by  which  they  may  be  included 
in  a  single  class.     We  may  describe  the  modern  philosopher  as 
one  who  takes  the  widest  generalizations  reached  in  the  several 
departments  of  science  and  out  of  the  term  or  terms  repeated 
in  them  all  forms  an  ultimate,  universal  generalization.     Sci- 
ence itself  has  been  preparing  the  way  for  this  final,   trium- 
phant synthesis,  as  the  automatic  classifications  of  the  mind 
bave   prepared  the  way  for  scienca     Departments  which  were 
formerly  supposed  to  be  radically  separate,  and  so  were  worked 
independently  of  one  another,  have  slowly  coalesced  and  con- 
solidated along  with  the  discovery  of  their  fundamental  com- 
munity of  character.     Thus  the  histories  of  the  various  my- 
'thologies  are  yielding  the  science  of  comparative  religion ;  the 
arts  and  literature  of  ditterent  races  a  science  of  expression ; 
their  languages,  comparative  grammar ;  their  forms  of  society, 
comparative  politics,  or  what   is  called  **  sociology" ;  all   the 
studies  which  concern  man  are  merged,  or  merging,  into  the 
comprehensive  study  of  anthropology,  and  this  into  biology, 
and   this  again  into  zoology,   or  the   science  of  the  organic 
^orld.     So  formerly  the  geologist  and  the  astronomer  wrought 
independently  of  one  another,  but  now  are  working  in  concert 
since  it  is  found  that  the  transformations  of  the  globe  run  back 
to  an  age  of  incandascence  originating  in  the  evolution  of  the 
sidereal  universe  out  of  the  primordial  nebula.     Again,  it  was 
not  suspected  at  first  that  optics,  acoustics,  electricity,  magnet- 
ism, chemistry,  and  physics  had  anything  in   common,  but 
when  it  was  decided  that  sound,  heat,  light,  and  the  actinic 
rays  are  all  agitations  of  some  medium,  or  media,  of  transmis- 
sion, the  conviction  arose  that  the  changes  going  on  in  the 
material  universe   are,   without  exception,  modes  of  motion. 
Indeed,  speaking  historically,  the  Undulatory  Theory  of  Light 
is  the  'most  important  event  in  recent  philosophy.     Men  still 
call  themselves  psychologists,   ph^'siologists,  physicists,  and  so 
on,  but  the  bent  of  them  all  is  towards  the  interpretation  of 
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mind  as  an  affection  of  matter,  and  of  all  affections  of  matter 
as  modes  of  motion.     Thus  the  special  sciences  have  been  con- 
verging from   the   first  towards  a  universal  philosophy,  and_^ 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  sooner  or  later  they  will  meet  there.^ 
We  have  already  what  is  claimed  to  be  at  least  the  prospective 
draft  of  this  final  philosophy  in  Mr.  Spencer's  Theory  of  Evolu^^ 
tion.     The  ununified  cognitions  of  men  generally,  and  the  par-*- 
tially-unified  cognitions  of  scientific  men,  are  summed  up  i 

the  wholly-unified  cognitions  of  the  philosopher,  expressed  i 

the  formula  of  the  redistribution  of  matter  and  motion,  whi< 
is  the  discrete  form  of  the  concrete  proposition  that  force 
sists. 

Now  in  what  consists  the  value  of  this  process  of  empiric^^j 
generalization?     This  is  a  very  grave  question,  none  inde^?(f 
graver,  since  the  process  is  offered  as  the  form  of  all  thought 
and    the    proximate  source  of  all   knowledge      Imprisoned 
among  my  own  sensations,  I  find  that  some  of  them  are  the 
counterparts,  or  copies,  of  some  of  the  others,  that  they  have  a 
lessening  resemblance  to  some  of  the  remainder,  and  that  all 
of  them  together,  however  they  differ,  still  in  somewhat  are 
alike.     Thus,  I  have  an  aggregate  of  sensations  answering  to 
what  I  call  my  most  intimate  friend ;  along  with  it  I  am  con- 
scious of  other  aggregates  which  I  distinguish  from  the  first  by 
a  few  details  and  by  the  general  fact  that  they  are  fainter  than 
the  first     Pursuing  the  comparison,  I  find  that  this  particular 
aggregate  has  a  diminishing  but  never  quite  ceasing  likeoess 
to  others  farther  and  farther  away ;  that  what  I  call  my  friend 
is  not  only  the  equivalent  of  what  I  call  memories  of  my 
friend,   but    more  generally  is  a  sample  of  what  I  call  tho 
human  race,  and  still  more  generally  represents  a  kind  of 
animal,  or  an  organism,  or  most  generally  of  all  a  particular* 
integration  of  matter  and  motion.     I  may  go  on  in  this  wa^ 
tracing  out  likeness  after  likeness  until  the  entire  contents  o 
consciousness  are  sorted  into  groups,  the  groups  merged  in  widei 
and  wider  ones,  and  all  at  last  summed  up  in  a  single  class.^ 
But  evidently  the  mere  fact  of  resemblance  is  not  in  itself  very^ 
interesting  or  instructive.     The  most  that  can  be  said  for  it  is.^ 
that  it  substitutes  a  convenient  order  for  confusion  ;  a  partica    -^ 
lar  sensation  takes  rank  with  multitudes  of  others  instead  o: 
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acting  on  its  own  account ;  a  whole  class  coheres  together  as  a 
unit,  '*  moving  all  together  if  it  move  at  all/*  so  that  the  mind 
is  a  symphony  instead  of  a  babel.  But  beyond  this  the  simi- 
larity of  sensations  means  little,  and  the  cohering  of  similar 
sensations  means  little  until  it  is  found  that  there  is  some 
Power,  some  efBcient  Cause,  which  determines  the  similarity 
and  the  coherence.  The  vivid  impressions  I  have  of  certain 
familiar  features  and  tones  of  voice,  with  the  resembling  faint 
impressions  which  accompany  them,  derive  all  their  significance 
from  the  fact  that  they  are  produced  by  an  active  power  or 
agent  which  I  recognize  as  a  person  and  call  my  friend.  This 
it  is  upon  which  my  real  knowledge  and  my  affections  are 
founded.  The  persistence  of  similarity  between  the  recurring 
impressions  is  in  itself  of  no  great  importance ;  what  is  impor- 
tant is  this  certainty  of  a  persisting  Cause  beyond  them,  which 
is  a  totally  different  thing.  So  with  all  other  cohering  sensa- 
tions; what  specially  concerns  me  is  not  the  resemblance  of 
the  effects  but  the  power  of  the  causes,  and  the  former  is  a 
mere  matter  of  course  if  the  latter  is  known.  Mr.  Spencer  has 
insisted  at  great  length  that  the  fundamental  relations  of  like- 
ness and  unlikeness  have  given  rise  to  all  the  other  relations 
found  among  mental  phenomena,  the  relations  of  co-existence, 
sequence,  co-extension,  co-intension,  connature,  and  so  on  ;  but 
after  all,  the  phenomena  are  significant,  not  because  so  related, 
but  because  of  the  productive  powers,  the  self  within  and  the 
universe  without,  which  they  declara 

The  empirical  generalizations,  therefore,  are  good  for  nothing, 
or  not  much,  unless  it  is  shown  that  the  resemblances  on  which 
they  are  founded  carry  such  transcendental  knowledge.  To 
classify  the  effects  is  unavailing  if  their  similarity  or  uniformity 
does  not  necessarily  announce  unity  in  their  causes.  Whether 
it  does  or  does  not  one  thing  is  certain ;  the  classification  does  not 
cover  the  whole,  or  the  larger,  or  the  more  important  part  of 
the  thought.  It  is  but  an  incident  in  the  process,  or  at  most  a 
means  to  the  end;  when  we  have  ascertained  the  likeness  we 
go  on  to  affirm,  on  whatever  ground,  that  beyond  the  likeness 
there  fc  the  determining  power.  If,  now,  with  Mr.  Spencer  we 
take  the  "impression  of  resistance"  as  the  typical  form  of  the 
ultimate  unit  by  whose  combinations  in  different  multiples  all 
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the  complex  states  of  consciousoess  are  bailt  up,  we  immedi- 
ately find  that  it  is  not  the  classification,  or  synthesis,  of  the 
complex  states  which  yields  the  notion  of  force  or  caufle,  but 
the  analysis  of  the  constituent  unit,  for  this  seemingly  simple 
impression  of  resistance  decomposes  at  once  into  an  impression 
of  a  something  which  acts,  an  impression  of  another  something 
which  reacts,  and  an  impression  of  the  relation  between  the 
two.  The  empirical  process  cannot  help  us  to  a  notion  which 
is  already  given  in  advance,  repeated  at  every  step  and  involved 
in  every  term  of  the  process  itself.  In  other  words,  all  those 
spontaneous  or  automatic  classifications  which  constitute,  we 
say,  sensation,  perception,  and  memory,  and  those  voluntary 
classifications  which  constitute  reasoning  and  produce  philoso- 
phies, go  on  perpetually,  taking  for  granted  that  very  eleuiental 
cognition  which  accounts  for  everj'thing,  the  actions  and 
re-actions  resulting  in  universal  evolution,  the  ''transcending'* 
antithesis  between  subject  and  object  If,  on  the  other  band, 
we  hold  with  Prof.  Iluxley,  as  upon  any  strict  construction  of 
the  theory  of  Evolution  we  must,  that  all  mental  action  is 
automatic,  then  it  follows  that  consciousness  is  the  powerless 
accompaniment  of  certain  lK>dily  changes — is  a  cause  of  noth- 
ing at  all  within  or  without,  and  any  classification  or  any 
decomposition  of  its  contents,  any  synthesis  or  any  analysis, 
which  ventures  on  the  affirmation  of  force,  or  cause,  is  sheer 
guess-work  or  flagrant  petiiio  principii,* 

*It  doe§  not  appear  to  have  been  noted  anywhere  how  completely  Prof. 
Hiudey's  reyival  of  Deecartes*  doctrine  has  cut  away  the  ground  from  under  Mr. 
Spencer's  Theory  of  Evolution,  and  yet  the  doctrine  is  in  the  Theory.  So  great  a 
man  as  Leibnitz,  supposed  that  Descartes  took  up  the  notion  to  escape  the 
necessity  of  granting  something  like  consciousness  and  immortality  to  brutes,  the 
truth  being  that  his  extension  of  the  hypothesis  of  Yorticee — ^the  first  draft  of 
modem  theories  of  Evolution — to  the  animal  world,  committed  him  to  the  doctrine. 
Any  action  that  arises  from  a  process  of  universal  evolutk>n  is  automatic  action 
and  can  be  no  other.  Mr.  Spencer  has  smiply  taken  the  next  step  in  order,  and 
included  Man  as  a  product  of  universal  evolution ;  and  Prof.  Huxley  has  simply 
drawn  the  inevitable  conclusion : — Man,  like  the  other  animals,  is  a  product  of 
universal  evolution ;  like  the  other  animals,  therefore,  he  is  an  automaton.  Mr. 
Spaulding  has  been  at  much  pains  to  show  that  he  and  not  Prof.  Huxley  was  the 
first  one  to  make  this  surprising  and  beautiful  discovery.  It  is  a  discovery  of 
anybody  only  in  the  sense  of  picking  up  an  idea  which  the  Rationalists  of  the 
17th  century — Descartes,  Malebranohe,  Leibnits  and  their  foUowers — threw  away, 
not  because  they  were  not  familiar  with  it,  but  because  they  considered  it  absurd. 
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What,  however,  we  wish  especially  to  insist  upon  here  is, 
that  in  any  case  the  generalizations  founded  upon  the  mere 
fact  of  resemblance  between  our  feelings  must  fail  for  the  per- 
fectly simple  reason  that  the  resemblance  fails.     Granting  that 
the  phenomena  of  consciousness  are  effects  of  causes,  and  that 
persistent  similarity  between  the  effects  announces  unity  in  the 
causes — for  if  we  don't  grant  this  there  is  nothing  left  to  talk 
about — still  we  must  demand  on  exactly  the  same  grounds 
that  persistent  difference  among  the  effects  equally  announces 
plurality   in  the  causes.     Here,    for   example,    at    the    very 
threshold  of  classification,  is  this  antithesis  ^^  transcending  all 
others,"  never  to  be  transcended  itself,  between  Subject  and 
Object,  between  Mind  and  Not-mind,  or  matter  and  motion. 
We  may  resolve  each  into  its  simplest  form,  or  dissect  each 
into  its  ultimate  unit,  but   Mr.    Spencer  himself  hastens  to 
assure  us  that  the  forms,  or  units,  are  unassimilable  and  while 
Consciousness  lasts  must  remain  so.     If  they  are  not  assimilable 
how  can  they  be  classified  ?  for  classification  is  assimilation. 
In  all  oar  experience  of  them,  past,  present,  and  to  come,  actual 
or  possible,  they  stand  asunder    each   with   incommunicable 
attributes  of  its  own ;  so  that  we  are  constrained  to  believe  by 
Mr.  Spencer's  universal  postulate  itself,  or  by  any  other  crite- 
rion of  truth,  that  they  are  forever  two  separate  things,  and  if 
they  have  causes,  then  that  the  causes  are  separate.     So  again, 
on  passing  from  psychology  to  physiology,  from  mind  to  life, 
we  find   that  the  Living  is  separated  from  the  Not-living  by 
characters  which  so  far  as  yet  discovered  are  incommunicable. 
Nobody,   unless  Dr.  Charlton  Bastian  perhaps,  ever  saw  an 
inorganic  mass  of  matter  converted  into  an  organism.     The 
universal  experience  has  been  that  living  beings  are  born  from 
other  living  beings,  and  that  they  should  ever  Ve  born  from 
lifeless  protoplasm  ought  to  be  inconceivable  according  to  the 
postulate.     So  once  more  and  more  evidently,  if  we  pass  from 
physiology  lo  physics  and  bring  our  empirical  process  to  beai* 

It  18  scarcely  necessary  to  add  that  it  leaves  the  discoverers  in  a  hopeless  predica- 
ment E.  g.,  if  consciousness  is  only  the  reflection  of  molecular  motions  of  the 
brain,  motion  and  reflection  arising  simultaneously,  then  we  have  an  assemblage 
d  phenomena  called  sensations,  which,  if  causes  can  be  assigned  for  them,  cer- 
tiunly  work  no  effects,  in  other  words,  a  denial  of  the  conservation  of  energy ;  good 
psychology,  perhaps,  but  very  bad  physics. 
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upon  the  phenomeDa  of  Motion,  Matter  and  Force.  Whatever 
we  may  be  able  to  do  in  breaking  down  the  separateness  of 
Mind  or  Life,  we  can  certainly  do  nothing  of  the  sort  with 
these,  for  by  the  very  terms  of  our  theory,  Motion  is  continu- 
ous, Matter  indestructible,  and  Force  persistent,  neither  of  them, 
that  is,  admits  of  transformation  into  anything  other  than  itself. 
Their  very  character  as  primitive,  fundamental  postulates  is  a 
fatal  bar  to  their  admission  within  one  universal  formula — ^it  is 
wholly  out  of  the  question  that  they  should  ever  be  assimilated, 
and  so  generalized,  or  unified.  It  turns  out,  indeed,  upon 
closer  inspection,  that  it  is  either  a  misapprehension  of  thefact^, 
or  an  abuse  of  the  terms,  to  say  that  Motion  is  continuous,  for 
any  given  quantity  of  motion  diminishes  under  resistance  and 
ends  in  energy  of  position  ;  the  vis  viva  involved  in  translation 
through  space  is  only  a  particular  manifestation  of  Force,  inter- 
changeable with  the  tractions  of  gravity  and  the  repulsions  of 
resistance,  which  are  its  other  manifestations.  Assimilation  is 
so  far  legitimate  and  intelligible,  for  it  is  yielded  by  the  facta 
But  we  cannot  dispose  of  Matter  in  that  way,  for  Matter  is,  in 
the  most  rigid  sense  of  the  word,  indestructible.  We  may  pare 
away  its  properties  one  after  another  until  nothing  is  left  of  it 
but  a  property  of  resistance,  which  we  also  decide  to  be  the 
elemental  form  of  force;  but  in  the  darkest  depths  of  our 
metaphysical  haze  we  inevitably  stumble  over  this  clear  cer- 
tainty, that  it  is  "  inconceivable"  that  there  should  be  resistance 
without  a  something  which  resists.  In  other  words.  Matter  is 
one  thing.  Force  another,  and  the  ^'  antithesis"  between  them  is 
never  to  be  **  transcended."  Add  that  Force  resolves  itself  into 
two  forces,  attraction  and  repulsion,*  and  that  it  is  inconceiv- 
able that  it  should  act  in  a  vacaum,  is  it  not  clear  that  our 
process  of  empirical  generalization  has  got  beyond  the  length 
of  its  tether?  that  no  comparison  of  our  sensations  will  yield 

*  "  We  cannot  decide  between  the  altemative  suppositionB  that  phenomena  are 
due  to  the  variously-conditioned  workings  of  a  single  force,  and  that  they  are  doe 
to  the  conflict  of  two  forces.  ....  Bach  of  the  suppositions  [into  which 
these  two  may  be  analyzed]  makes  the  facts  comprehensible  only  by  postulating 
an  inconceivability However  verbally  intelligible  may  be  the  pro- 
position that  pressure  and  tension  everywhere  co-exist,  yet  vre  cannot  truly  repre- 
sent to  ourselves  one  unit  of  matter  as  drawing  another  while  resisting  it 
Nevertheless,  this  last  belief  is  one  which  we  are  compelled  to  entertain.    Matter 
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a  fundamental  likeness,  or  common  character  ample  enough  to 
take  in  these  immense  and  indomitable  differences  of  Persistent 
Matter,  Persistent  Attraction,  Persistent  Repulsion,  and  a  Per- 
sistent ^ther? 

We  are  evidently  nearing  the  brink  of  that  metempirical 
abyss  from  which  we  are  solemnly  warned  by  all  the  danger- 
posts  of  Empiricism.     Let  us,  however,  take  one  step  farther 
before  we  turn  back  to  the  safe  ground  of  experience  and  the 
knowable.     All  along  we  have  been  using  the  words  **  matter" 
and  "force,"  as  if  there  were  some  one  thing  which  answers  to 
matter  or  force,  as  if  either  assemblage  of  phenomena  could  be 
put  into  the  singular  number  along  with  one  of  our  substantive 
nouns.     "Matter,"  no  doubt,  m/itfer  is  a  noun  of  the  singular 
number,  but  how  about  the   thing?     We  ourselves  have  no 
particular  objection  to  say  that  the  thing  is  singular  too ;  if 
the  reader  likes,  we  will  take  the  doctrine  of  Descartes  that 
extension  is  the  essential  attribute  of  matter  and  not  resistance, 
so  that  all  space  is  full,  and  matter,  therefore,  ona     But  the 
catastrophe   which   has   overtaken    the  Cartesian   Vortices  is 
proof  enough,  if  any  were  needed,  that  evolution  cannot  be 
derived  from  matter  of  that  sort.     A  Theory  of  Evolution 
Diust  be  founded  on  the  Atomic  Theory.     Matter  is  an  assem- 
blage of  separate  aggregates  each  of  which  is  composed  of  a 
number  greater  or  less  of  "  ultimate  units."     What  right  have 
^e  to  classify,  or  generalize,  this  infinite  or  indefinite  number 
of  units  as  "  matter?"     On  the  ground  of  their  resemblance  to 
one  another?     No  doubt  each  at':)m  is  the  duplicate  of  any 
other,  for  that  is  in  the  theory ;  but  it  has  one  supreme  dif- 
ference beside  which  all  resemblances  sink  into  nothing,  that  it 

• 

^a  completely  distinct  and  individual  thing  never  merged  or 
lost  in  any  other — for  this  is  in  the  theory  too.     Let  the  reader 

^^'niiot  be  oonoeived  except  as  mamfesting  forces  of  repulsion  and  attraction" — 
**  ^  fnaUer  can^t  he  conceived  except  by  poeMaHng  an  inameeivaJbiUty.  (First  Prtn- 
*«at,  Pt  II,  dL  9.) 

'*Tlie  inooDoeiTableness  of  its  negation  is  that  which  shows  a  cognition  to 
^^^Men  the  higheet  rank — is  the  criterion  by  which  its  unsurpassable  validity  is 
^''^^Wn."    FHneijdea  of  Psychology,  Pt.  VII,  ch.  11. 

^be  meaning  of  this  is  that  the  dualism  of  persistent  force  upon  whi6h  the 
^'^'^  Theory  of  Evolution  is  built  is  a  flagrant  contradiction  of  the  "  uniyersal 
^^^^^Olafee'*  by  wbidi  the  validity  of  the  Theory  is  to  be  known. 
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pause  for  a  moment  over  this  amazing  atom,  equipped  with  its 
atomic  forces  of  attraction  and  repulsion,  diffusing  its  influence 
by  the  setbereal  medium  throughout  the  universe  forever; 
entangled  in  the  concourse  of  other  atoms,  locked  up  in 
"solids,"  driven  out  in  vapors,  tortured  in  the  combinations  of 
chemical  affinity,  but  never  parting  with  its  identity  or  any 
infinitesimal  of  its  proper  force ;  a  persistently  separate  thing, 
having,  therefore,  if  any  cause  at  all,  then  certainly  a  cause  of 
its  own.  Then  let  him  remember  that  what  we  call  '*  matter" 
and  have  been  manipulating  in  our  formulas  as  a  single  thing, 
is  really  the  throng  of  these  atoms,  each  with  its  cause  behind 
it ;  that  what  we  call  '*  force"  is  really  the  play  of  these  special 
forces  of  attraction  and  repulsion,  no  one  of  which  is  ever  sent 
away  from  the  atom  to  which  it  belongs,  and  each  having,  as 
before,  if  any  cause  at  all,  then  a  cause  of  its  own ;  and  finally, 
that  what  we  call  the  *^  sether"  is  either  a  virtual  denial  of  ulti- 
mate units  and  an  affirmation  of  the  infinite  divisibility  of  a 
certain  kind  of  matter,  or  else,  if  it  have  ultimate  units  of  its 
own,  then  that  there  must  be  separate  causes  for  them  and  for 
the  forces  with  which  they  are  endowed.* 

We  are  quite  well  aware  that  all  this  is  metempirics,  or 
ontology,  of  the  most  scandalous  character;  but  who  is  to 
blame  ?  We  have  only  admitted  into  the  words  the  implica- 
tions which  it  is  impossible  to  keep  out  of  them.  Either  the 
terms  and  propositions  of  the  Empirical  Philosophy  are  a  mere 
usus  loque/tdi,  a  particular  way  of  putting  things,  a  method  of 
enumerating  phenomena,  good  or  bad,  according  as  it  is  conve- 
nient or  not ;  in  which  case  there  is  nothing  more  to  be  said : 
or  they  contain  an  explanation  ;  in  which  case  there  is  this  to 
be  said,  that  it  is  the  empirical  process  itself  which  has  got  us 
into  metempirical  confusion.  It  has  cleared  the  track  behind 
by  piling  up  trouble  in  front,  like  a  railway  train  in  a  snow- 
drift. Pursuing  the  dwindling  resemblances,  it  is  brought  to  at 
last  by  the  growing  differences — finds  instead  of  the  unity 
sought  for,  an  inevitable  plurality,  a  multitude  of  causes  behind 
phenomena,  or  a  most  complex  first  cause ;  and  so  precipitates 
the  old  question  of  "sufficient  reason,"  or  final  causes;  the 
question,  that  is,  whether  these  many  efficient  causes,  or  this 

*  See  note  below,  p.  637. 
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complex  first  caTi.se,  can  possibly  have  wrought  out  the  uni- 
vense  as  we  find  it,  with  its  reciprocal  adjustments  and  concur- 
rent action,  without  something  answering  to  personality,  con- 
sciousness, intelligence,  and  will* 

11. 

Ilere  we  might  appropriately  rest  the  case,  were  it  not  that 
the  Empirical  Philosophy  claims,  and  is  perfectly  consistent  in 
claiming,  a  far  more  important  function  than  this  one  of  satis- 
fying the  intellect  by  ascertaining  the  composition  and  order  of 
phenomena.  There  is  already,  as  sooner  or  later  there  could 
not  but  be,  what  we  may  call  an  empirical  propaganda  beyond 
the  library  and  laboratory,  bent  upon  the  readjustment  of  the 
whole  life  of  the  individual,  moral  and  spiritual  as  well  as 
physical  and  mental,  and  the  reorganization  of  society  upon 
the  basis  of  a  few  generalizations  expressing  the  broadest,  fun- 
damental resemblances  of  things  to  one  another.  All  changes 
within  the  bounds  of  our  experience  are  redistributions  of 
motion  consequent  upon  different  integrations  of  matter,  and 
beyond  the  one  persistent  force  which  produces  them  all  there 
is  nothing  which  anybody  knows  or  can  know.  This,  or  some** 
thing  like  this,  is  the  Credo  and  Paternoster  which  Prof  Hux- 
ley takes  into  the  London  School  Board  and  Prof  Tyndall 
before  the  British   Association ,t  which  Prof.  Beesly  and  Mr. 

*  "  Even  thai  eohool  which  U  moBt  accused  of  atheism  doth  the  most  demon- 
Btrate  religion,  that  is,  the  school  of  Leudppus  and  Democritus,  and  Epicurus. 
Vor  it  is  a  thousand  times  more  credible  that  four  mutable  elements  and  one  im- 
mutable fifth  eseenoe,  duly  and  eternally  placed,  need  no  Gk)d,  than  that  an  am^ 
of  infinite  small  portions  or  seeds  unplaced  should  have  produced  this  order  and 
beauty  without  a  divine  marshall." — Bacon. 

f  It  should  be  observed,  however,  that  Prol  Tyndall  has  an  esoteric  faith  of  a 
very  different  kind,  which  belongs  to  his  **  happier,"  eztra-sdentifio  moods,  and 
which  we  are  inclined  to  trace  to  the  influence  of  Mr.  Emerson.  It  has  never 
been  defined,  but  may  be  vaguely  summed  up  as  a  recognition  of  the  mystery  of 
being,  and  answers  to  the  consciousness  of  the  Absolute,  with  which  Kr.  Spencer 
has  contrived  to  suffuse  his  philosophy  of  the  Knowable.  No  one  can  complain 
of  it,  for  it  is  the  sonroe  of  much  of  Prof.  Tyndall's  literary  power,  and  lends  a 
charm  to  all  his  writings. 

We  may  add  that  Prof.  Tyndall  has  reason  to  complain  of  the  very  unequal 
justice  visited  upon  him  for  his  address  as  President  of  the  British  Association. 
What  he  did  was  to  acknowledge  at  the  end  of  an  ample  recapitulation  of  other 
people's  opinions  an  inclination  of  his  own  to  look  for  the  promise  and  potency  of 
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Harrison  take  into  politics,  Mr.  Morley  into  history,  Dr.  Con.^ 
greve  into  religion,  and  upon  which  Mr.  Spencer  is  at  tht- 
moment  founding  his  **  sociology."     Over  and  above  the  que^^ 
tion  of  the  validity  of  the  generalizations,  we  have,  thereforfc^i 
to  inquire  into  their  sufficiency  for  this  further  use  that  is  t^ 
be  made  of  them.     Supposing  their  scientific  and  utilitarij 
values  to  have  been  determined,  then  what  are  their  ethi( 
and  spiritual  values?     Of  what  service  are  they  likely  to  be 
that  Life  of  the  Emotions  upon  which  so  much  of  individir^^ 
character  and  happiness  depends,  by  which  families  and  Sta^t:;^^ 
are  held  together,  out  of  which  all  the  arts,  literatures,  SLod 
religions  of  mankind  have  been  bom  ? 

Life,  emotional  as  well  as  any  other,  in  Mr.  Spencer's  defin/- 
tion,  is  the  correspondence  between  internal  relations  of  the 
organism  and  external  relations  of  the  environment  i  that  is,  in 
\es<  abstract  terms,  it  is  made  up  of  our  intercourse  with  sur- 
rounding things ;  whether  it  includes  anything  more  than  this, 
an  intercourse,  for  example,  with  the  Absolute  Reality  behind 
things,  we  will  not  stop  to  inquira  So  much,  at  least,  it  is  by 
common  consent ;  from  the  phenomena  of  the  outlying  uni- 
verse with  their  infinite  variety  and  change  come  delight, 
admiratio»i,  reverence,  love,  the  sense  of  beauty,  grandeur, 
goodness,  and  sacredness ;  our  household  and  social  affections, 
which  are  the  bonds  of  the  State,  the  feelings  which  we  put 

all  life  in  matter ;  whereupon  the  press  of  two  continents  fell  to  scourging  him  as  a 
"  scientist"  astray  beyond  the  limits  of  experience,  dogmatizing  upon  subjects 
which  he  had  no  business  to  pretend  to  know  anything  about  But  what,  in  the 
name  of  all  consistency,  is  the  theoxy  of  evolution  but  an  elaborate  afflrmatioa 
that  in  matter,  i.  e.,  matter  as  endowed  with  force  and  capable  of  motion,  is  the 
source  of  all  changes,  including  the  changes  which  constitute  life?  Yet  Mr. 
Spencer  is  not  castigated  for  poaching  beyond  his  own  preserves,  atthough  his 
philosophy  never  claimed  to  be  anything  more  than  a  "  unification"  of  the  sevend 
experimental  sciences.  The  truth  is  that  Prol  Tyndall  put  the  idea  bluntly 
into  a  single  naked  proposition,  while  Mr.  Spencer  has  expanded  it  into  octavos 
and  drawn  over  it  the  delicate  euphemism  of  "  construing  Mind  and  Life  in  terms 
of  Matter  and  Motion."  So  much  safer  is  drcumlooution  than  an  epigram;  and 
we  cannot  but  think  that  Prol  Tyndall  should  have  known  that  we  would  all 
have  forgiven  him,  if,  instead  of  a  rider  to  his  Address,  he  had  favored  vm  with  a 
"  Sjmthetic  Philosophy."  Perhaps,  if  he  has  advanced  beyond  the  stage  of  devel- 
opment recorded  by  himself  some  years  ago,  when  so  far  from  having  a  Tbeorj  of 
the  Universe,  he  could  not  even  pretend  to  a  theory  of  magnetiam,  it  is  not  yet 
too  late  for  him  to  redeem  as  a  philosopher  the  character  he  has  oompioiniaed  aa 
a  "  scientist" 
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into  marble,  or   verse,  or   ritual,  come   from   these,  if  from 
nothing  beyond.     How  commanding  and  how  comprehensive 
this  higher  life  is,  even  upon  the  most  guarded  description  of  it, 
any  one  can  see;  and  our  complaint  of  the  empirical  generali- 
zations is,  that  the  very  deficiency  which  impaired,  as  we  sus- 
pected, their  scientific  value,  more  palpably  and  fatally  impairs 
their  ethical,  or  poetic,  or  religious  value.     We  do  not  say  now 
that  they  are  false ;  if  need  be,  we  will  grant  that  they  are  true. 
What  we  do  now  say  is  that  they  are  uninteresting,  prosaic, 
and  profane,  iiaving  small  power  to  minister  to  those  emotions 
"which  are  the  better  life  of  any  man  or  of  any  people.     And 
the  reason  why  they  are  so  is,  that  in  their  pursuit  of  the 
characters  which  all  phenomena  have  in  common,  they  leave 
out  the  characters  by  which  any  one  phenomenon  is  differen- 
tiated from  the  rest.     That  individtmlity  which  is  the  principal 
source  of  our  best  feelings  is  forgotten  for  a  community  of 
nature  whose  power  over  the  feelings  is  in  an  inverse  proportion 
to  its  breadth  and  comprehensiveness. 

Ijet  us  tike  as  an  illustration  the  most  satisfactory  general- 
issation  of  recent  science,  the  undulatory  theory  of  heat  and 
light  All  the  splendors,  colors,  and  warmth  of  the  universe 
are  believed  to  have  this  in  common,  that  they  are  waves  of 
naotion  propagated  through  an  aethereal  medium  as  sound  is  a 
^^ve  propagated  through  the  medium  of  the  air.  A  burst  of 
thunder  differs  from  a  flash  of  lightning,  the  heat  from  the  light 
of  a  fire,  the  white  splendor  of  noonday  from  the  hues  of  sun- 
set in  that  the  wave  of  transmitted  motion  is  in  some  way 
^nore  or  less  than  the  other  waves  So  far  as  the  objective 
phenomena  are  concerned,  it  is  quite  as  correct  to  say  that 
^6  hear  the  flash  of  lightning  or  see  the  thunder  as  to  say  what 
^^  do  when  we  hear  thunder  and  see  lightning.  In  all  cases  we 
^Ually  perceive  certain  modes  of  motion  and  in  none  do  we 
P^tieive  anything  more.  This  generalization  is  so  suflBcient 
that " it  accounts  for  all  the  phenomena  of  reflexion;  for  all 
the  phenomena  of  refraction,  single  and  double;  all  the  phe- 
^<>n:icna  of  dispersion ;  all  the  phenomena  of  diffraction ;  and  all 
^he  phenomena  of  polarization"  * — briefly,  for  all  the  phenomena 
^^re  are,  with  the  trifling  exception  of  the  phenomena  as  they 

*  Prol  Tyndall.     Lxiuret  on  Light 
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are  directly  known  to  us,  the  sensations  of  sound,  light,  and  so 
on,  which  appear  within  consciousness ;  and  considering  that 
the  phenomena  it  does  explain  are  only  known  as  inferences 
from  these  it  does  not  explain,  it  might  perhaps  be  objected 
that  the  explanation  is  incomplete.  Nevertheless,  on  the  in- 
tellectual and  utilitarian  side  the  formula  that  all  these  wonder- 
ful diverse  appearances  are  modes  of  motion  remains  the  most 
satisfactory  and  beautiful  generalization  since  the  discovery  of 
gravitation.  But  when  we  pass  from  explanation  to  enjoy- 
ment, from  reasoning  to  emotion,  the  case  is  distinctly  other- 
wise. Let  anyone  sit  down  before  the  next  sunset,  or  autumnal 
splendors  of  an  American  forest,  or  come  over  into  the  Med- 
iterranean during  the  wonderful  midsummer  calm  when  the 
sea  gives  itself  up  to  undisturbed  communion  with  the  cloud- 
less and  intense  sky,  and  try  the  formula  on  his  own  feelings. 
He  will  find  at  once  not  only  that  it  is  helpless  but  that  it  is 
irrelevant  and  in  the  way.  So  far  from  being  lifted  by  it  into 
any  more  vivid  sense  of  loveliness  and  magnificence  and  power, 
he  will  feel  a  nameless  deterioration  passing  over  the  face  of 
heaven  and  earth.  **The  vision  and  the  faculty  divine,"  what 
is  most  purely  spiritual  in  his  own  consciousness,  dies  within 
him  ;  "  the  light  that  never  was  on  land  or  sea  "  fades  from  the 
world  around  him.  The  explanation  is  that,  independently  of 
all  the  prosaic  conclusions  drawn  from  it,  the  empirical  general- 
ization begins  and  proceeds  by  excluding  the  characters  which 
diflPerentiate  phenomena,  and  in  these  characters  are  the  real 
sources  of  feeling.  Light  is  glorious,  not  as  a  mode  of  motion, 
for  heat  is  all  that,  but  as  light,  and  music  is  melodious  not  as 
motion  but  as  music.  So  of  any  of  the  varieties  of  sounds, 
light,  and  color ;  so  of  any  of  the  objects  which  they  reveal 
toua;  their  poetic  or  spiritual  values  are  in  the  differences 
which  constitute  the  individual  and  not  in  the  similitude  which 
constitutes  the  class. 

The  case,  however,  is  not  quite  so  simple  as  we  have  stated  it 
hera  This  individuality  upon  which  emotion  dwells  and 
which  reasoning  suppresses .  is  not  an  individuality  out  of 
relation,  for  all  things  are  bound  up  together  as  parts  of  a 
whola  There  must  therefore  be  some  law  of  association  for 
feelings  as  well  as  for  ideas.     For  example,  to  take  the  first 
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illustration  that  offers :  I  happen  to  have  been  watching  for  a 
week  or  two  the  blowing  of  a  solitary  rose  in  my  window  seat, 
above  which  hangs  the  cage  of  a  canary,  a  great  and  sweet  singer, 
and  beyond  which  lie  bine  breadths  of  the  sea  and  the  sky. 
The  unfolding  of  the  flower  advances  melodiously  with  an  ac- 
companiment of  song,  rhythm  answering  to  rhythm  as  it  were — 
for  all  change  is  motion  and  all  motion  rhythmical — while  its 
deepening  crimson  borrows  a  contrasted  charm  from  the  deep 
azure  outside.  Sometimes  an  unexpected  similitude  appears 
here,  for  there  are  times  of  perfect  calm  when  the  transformations 
wrought  between  daybreak  and  dark  upon  the  bosom  of  the 
Mediterranean  remind  one  of  nothing  more  than  the  blooming 
of  a  flower — are  a  kind  of  efflorescence  of  the  sea.  To  these 
associations,  which  would  be  rather  farfetched  if  they  did  not 
come  of  themselves,  it  is  easy,  by  a  little  invention,  or  by  help 
of  the  poets,  to  add  many  more,  as  Tennyson's  characteristic 
line, 

Qod  made  an  awfnl  rose  of  dawn ; 

until  at  last  the  full-blown  rose  is  loaded  with  a  wealth  of 
various  suggestion  and  allusion.  Upon  reflection  I  find  that 
these  fanciful  analogies  have  a  surprising  basis  in  fact;  their 
charm,  whatever  it  may  be,  is  no  *'  pathetic  fallacy,''  not  in  the 
least  dependent,  as  it  has  so  often  been  supposed  to  be,  upon 
illusion,  but  upon  reality ;  and  the  question  directly  arises  how 
it  happens  the  poetic  assimilations  are  so  much  more  interest- 
ing than  the  emiprical.  We  come  back  at  once  to  our  previous 
explanation.  In  both  the  resemblances  are  real,  indeed  if  we 
follow  them  far  enough  are  ultimately  the  same,  but  the  former 
havenot  only  maintained,  they  have  heightened  the  individuality 
of  the  flower  by  the  associations  from  far  and  near  with  which 
they  have  surrounded  it  It  is  more  than  ever,  by  very  reason  of 
its  suggestiveness,  an  original  thing  which  never  was  before 
and  separate  from  all  others,  a  kind  of  significant  personage, 
full  of  manifold  meanings  but  with  an  incommunicable  life  and 
loveliness  of  its  own.  "A  fact,"  says  the  philosopher,  "  is  a 
stupid  thing  until  brought  into  connection  with  some  general 
law,''  but  the  first  step  of  the  poet  or  the  artist  is  to  isolate  his 
fact,  and  then  to  throw  it  into  yet  bolder  relief,  to  accentuate 
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its  individuality,  by  gathering  about  it  aU  manner  of  similitude 
and  symbol.  Here,  for  instance,  are  some  of  the  earliest  lines 
of  Wordsworth : — 

IVe  WBtofaed  70a  now  •  full  half-hour 
Self-poiBod  upon  that  yellow  flower ; 
And  litde  Butterfly  1  indeed 
I  know  not  if  you  sleep  or  feed. 
How  motionleaa  1 — notfirtmm  mam 
More  mationhsB  f 

the  startling  image  of  the  frost-bound  sea  serving  to  bring  out 
vividly  the  inexpressible  stillness  of  the  butterfly  on  the  flower. 
This  trifle  is  a  sample  of  a  great  deal  of  Wordsworth's  poetry, 
especially  of  those  audacities  which  kindled  the  wrath  of  the 
critics  fifty  years  ago.     The  Lake  Poets,   it  was  complained, 
make  their  art  offensive  by  the  meanness  of  their  topics;  they 
violate  all  proportion  and  the  fitness  of  things  by  going  into 
irrelevant  raptures  over  matters  beneath  serious  notice,  wasting 
upon    butterflies  and   daisies  an  amount  of  emotion   which 
would  have  been   extravagant  to  spend  on  the  tremendous 
topics  of  Euripides  or  Lucretius.     There   was  force  in  this 
criticism ;  certainly  it  is  applicable  to  much  of  the  subjective 
twaddle  which  passes  for  poetry  to-day ;  but  in  Wordsworth's 
case  at  least,  it  was  only  an  unexpected  application  of  the  old 
art,  or  artifice,  of  individuation  which  has  characterized  true 
poetry  from  the  first.     That  separateness  and  newness  of  qual- 
ity and  that  wealth  of  meaning  which  had  been  sought  for  in 
exceptional  events  or  among  eminent  personages,  Wordsworth 
found  so  abundantly  in  common  things,  the  scenery  and  people 
of  every-day  life,   that  he  refused   to  go  any  farther  for  his 
inspiration&     So  the  butterfly  stands  out  on  his  canvass  as 
motionless  as  the  polar  sea  in  midwinter,  the  *' small  celandine^' 
is  ushered  in  with  the  pomp  of  a  newly-discovered  star,  the 
beetle  steps  forth 

A  mailM  angel  on  a  battle  day  * 

*  QlasBes  he  had  that  little  things  display, 

The  beetle  panoplied  in  gems  and  gold 

A  mailM  angel  on  a  battle  day. 

•  #*#*# 

There  did  they  dwell — ^from  earthly  labour  free, 

As  happy  spirits  as  were  ever  seen ; 

If  but  a  bird,  to  keep  them  company. 

Or  butterfly,  sale  down,  they  were,  I  ween 

Ai  pleaaed  as  if  the  same  had  been  a  ICaidsn  Queen. 
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ftnd  the  protagonist  of  the  Excursion  is  a  retired  pedlar.  To  the 
Edinburgh  Beviewer  this  sort  of  writing  will  always  seem  a  kind 
of  solemn  trifling,  but  the  effect  of  it  was  to  bring  down  poetry 
out  of  the  clouds  and  the  cloister  into  the  real  life  of  man,  and 
to  make  it  illustrate,  in  homely  fashion,  as  no  one  had  ever 
done  before,  the  law  which  governs  the  entire  range  of  our 
feelings,  domestic,  social,  aesthetic,  or  devotional.  To  the  poet 
the  primrose  by  the  river's  brim  is  very  much  more  than  a 
yellow  primrose;  it  is  this  particular  primrose,  which  never 
was  before,  having  a  small  history,  an  expressive  physiognomy 
and  grace  exclusively  its  own,  over  which  he  pauses  to  weave 
all  manner  of  fancies  and  tenderness ;  a  rather  comic  pause  no 
doubt,  when  the  poet  is  a  middle-aged  gentleman  with  a  family 
and  a  stake  in  the  country,  perhaps  a  stamp-distributor  or  an 
exciseman.  But  then  what  is  an  affection,  what  is  having  a 
home  and  a  stake  in  the  country,  or  a  faith  and  a  devotion, 
what  is  powerful  emotion  of  any  kind  but  a  pause  over  some 
object  which  fills  the  mind  for  the  moment  to  the  exclusion  of 
others?  The  fact  is,  if  we  go  to  the  root  of  the  matter,  this 
law  of  the  emotions  is  a  primary  law  of  all  thought,  for  by  com- 
mon consent  of  the  philosophies,  consciousness  is  so  constituted 
that  it  can  attend  distinctly  to  only  one  thing  at  a  time ;  its 
states,  however  composite,  are  dynamically  single  states  which 
succeed  each  other  one  by  one,  so  that,  rigorously  speaking, 
the  whole  process  of  comparison  and  classification  which  nowa- 
days  is  set  to  do  so  much,  is  subsequent  and  subordinate  to  our 
consciousness  of  the  individual  thing  itself.  To  perceive,  to 
remember,  to  imagine,  especially  to  reason,  is  no  doubt  to 
classify  objects  by  their  likenesses,  but  long  before  this,  and 
most  of  all,  it  is  to  feel  the  objects  as  they  actually  are  in  them- 
selves, while  an  emotion  is  such  a  feeling  prolonged,  intensified 
and  added  to.^  The  primitive  fundamental  thought,  and  all 
the  sympathies,  interests,  and  affections,  which  together  make 
up  the  real  life  of  any  of  us,  are  a  dwelling  pathetic  or  med- 
itative, upon  particulars  as  they  arise  in  conciousness  one  after 
another. 


*  This  brings  us  back  to  what  was  remarked  above,  at  p.  611,  that  it  is  not  the 
■Tntiiesis,  or  classification  of  the  composite  states  of  consciousness  which  supplies- 
the  fundamental  idea  of  philosophy,  but  the  analysis  of  the  constituent  unit 
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Now  the  effect  of  this  natural,  spoataneous  action  of  the 
mind,  which  fills  up  in  this  way  the  larger  and  nobler  portion 
of  our  life,  is  necessarily  to  multiply  to  the  utmost  the  profu- 
sion and  the  variety  of  the  universe  about  us.  Association  is 
used  to  heighten  individuality  and  individuality  brings  out  the 
interminable  differences  and  the  multitude  of  tbinga  By 
segregating  and  emphasizing  each  particular  object  in  turn,  we 
diversify  the  whole.  But  to  the  faculty  of  reason,  which  has 
special  exigencies  of  its  own,  which  seeks  to  comprehend 
things,  to  get  at  their  order  and  give  an  account  of  them — a 
motive  unknown  to  pure  emotion — ^this  multitude  and  variety 
of  the  universe  is  intolerable  Entangled  and  bewildered 
among  the  details,  its  first  step  is  to  get  rid  of  the  individuali- 
ties which  are  so  indispensable  to  emotion  ;  to  find  repose  and 
ease  among  the  characters  in  which  things  are  alike,  the  uni- 
versal forms  by  which  whole  assemblages  of  phenomena  may  be 
held  together  and  handled  as  one ;  those  similitudes,  for  exam- 
ple, which  enable  us  to  speak  of  all  men  as  **  man,"  all  organic 
action  as  '*life/*  all  atoms  as  '^matter,"  all  changes  as  '*  motion/' 
all  attractions  and  repulsions  as  ''force,"  and  so  on.  This  is  a 
release  and  an  equipment  for  the  intellect  of  inestimable  value. 
For  the  intractable  concrete  phenomena  we  substitute  the  con- 
venient similitude,  for  the  similitude  the  abstract  term,  and  out 
of  the  abstract  terms  we  build  the  general  proposition  ;  happily 
rid  of  the  bewildering  universe  out  of  doors,  armed  with  our 
simple,  omnipotent  calculus  and  a  sheet  of  paper,  we  sit  down 
to  the  most  surprising  and  beautiful  discoveries ;  and  ever  as 
we  advance  the  better  off  we  are,  similitude  merging  into  simi- 
litude, term  into  wider  term,  proposition  into  more  general 
proposition,  and  into  the  universal  formula  at  last  whose  am- 
ple circumference  comprehends  all  things — except,  perhaps,  the 
incomprehensible  universe  out  of  doors.  But  meanwhile  the 
penalty  we  pay  for  this  disembarrassment  and  facility  and 
power  is  the  suppression  of  emotion ;  for  emotion  will  not  flow 
after  the  generalizations,  though  they  widen  never  so  beauti- 
fiiUy,  but  clings  in  the  most  unphilosophical  way  to  the  con- 
crete and  the  individual,  the  ungeneralized,  ununified  world  out- 
side. Already,  for  instance,  when  the  flower  in  the  window  is 
classified  as  a  rose,  somewhat  of  its  peculiar  and  original  inter- 
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est  is  gone.     Involved  as  the  classification  is  in  the  very  act 
of  perception,  needful  as  it  is  for  the  purposes  of  thought  and 
of  speech,  its  effect  as  we  dwell  upon  it  is  to  check  feeling,  for 
so  far  as  the  characters  common  to  all  members  of  the  family 
are  concerned  one  rose  is  as  good  as  another.     As  the  gen- 
eralization widens,  the  charm  goes  on  dwindling  ;  the  flower  is 
less  interesting  as  a  plant  than  it  was  as  a  rose,  less  interesting  as 
an  organism  than  it  was  as  a  plant,  and  finally,  when  we  touch 
kK>ttom  and  introduce  it  to  the  fancy  and  the  imagination  as 
an  integration  of  matter  and  motion,  it  is  worth  no  more  than 
the  soil  in  which  it  is  rooted  or  the  pot  in  which  it  grows. 
How  costly  the  process  is  may  be  best  seen  in  the  domain  of 
our  social  affections.     A  formula  yielded  by  all  the  relations  of 
oo  existence  and  sequence,  expressing  the  small  residuum  in 
Awhich  the  entire  universe  participates,  is  totally  inapplicable 
by   the  fireside,  or  in  our  friendships,  or  in  our  estimates  of 
men:  or,  if  applicable,  then  mischievous.     T  find  as  a  matter  of 
fact  that  no  mental  effort  enables  me  to  look  upon  my  best 
Friend  as  a  mere  "integration  of  matter  and  motion.'*     This 
apparently  is  not  the  external  relation  to  which  the  internal 
relations  of  my  consciousness  have  been  "adjusted,'*  or  if  by 
some    prodigious    intellectual   tour-de-force  I   do    succeed    in 
resolving  all    these  affecting   qualities   which   I  have   never 
Found  combined  after  this  fashion  in  any  other  into  the  ulti- 
mate generalization,  so  that  what  seem  to  me  to  be  the  intelli- 
gence and  strength  of  his  will,  the  original  cast  of  his  character, 
the  excellent  eflSciency  of  his  life,  are  only  the  helpless  spectra 
of  cerebral  excitations,  behold  my  interest  in  him  has  vanished, 
My  enemy  fulfils  the  formula  quite  as  well  as  my  friend.     So 
tjyo  of  what  avail  is  it  to  tell  us  that  Dante  or  Luther  or  the 
CSrusades  or  the  French  Revolution  is  a  "  concurrent  redistribu- 
t;ion  of  matter  and  motion?''    The  intellect,  to  be  sure,  is  rid 
of  certain  perplexing  contrasts  and  certain  profound  problems, 
l>ut  the  imagination  is  paralyzed  on  the  spot.     So  is  Tetzel  or 
Tapper  or  the  Ashanti  War  a  concurrent  redistribution,  etc. 

Socrates,  informed  by  the  Eleven  that  he  is  to  die  at  night- 
fall, sits  down  to  spend  the  last  hours  of  life  with  his  friends. 
It  so  happens  that  he  has  been  facing  death  now  for  many  days, 
for  the  sacred  ship  returning  from  Delos  has  been  detained  by 
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adverse  winds  and  until  ber  coming  the  city  cannot  be  polluted 
by  a  public  execution.  Perhaps  the  disciples,  who  have  bor- 
rowed for  the  interview  a  composure  not  their  own,  interrupted 
now  and  then  by  that  pathetic  laughter  which  is  apt  to  play 
around  the  cloud  of  restrained  suffering  and  breaking  at  the 
last  into  irrepressible  tears,  have  looked  for  some  sign  in  their 
master  too  of  disturbed  consciousness  and  impending  doom ; 
not  af&ight,  or  the  aflfeetation  of  courage,  since  they  must  have 
known  him  too  well  to  look  for  that,  but  perhaps  some 
unwonted  ecstacy,  or  inspiration  of  death.  It  appears,  how- 
ever, at  once  that  the  only  change  which  has  taken  place  in 
him  is  a  certain  tranquil  exhilaration,  which  touches  with  a 
last  refinement  the  play  of  every  faculty  and  brings  out  his 
innermost  soul,  so  that  the  Socrates  of  this  last  day  is  the  old, 
familiar  Socrates  of  the  Agora  and  the  Lyceum,  only  more  dis- 
tinctly and  wholly  himself  than  ever  before.  There  is  the 
same  sly,  or  bluflF  humor,  the  same  keen,  yet  considerate  and 
forbearing  irony,  the  same  transparent  veil  of  comic  make- 
believe  through  which  so  many  luminous  truths  and  so  many 
gracious  tendernesses  have  often  shone  before,  the  same  in- 
trepid, uncompromising  dialectics — in  every  particular  the 
wonted  temper,  manner,  and  methods  of  the  man ;  but  in  the 
midst  of  all  this  and  by  means  of  it  all,  the  appropriate  sum- 
ming up  of  the  philosophy  of  his  lifetime,  at  its  closing 
hour,  in  the  doctrine  of  the  immortality  of  the  soul.  For 
^eath  to  Socrates  is  deliverance  from  the  stains,  the  conceal- 
ments, the  deceptions  of  the  body,  from  the  fluctuations  of 
phenomena  and  the  falsifications  of  sense  by  which  philosophy 
is  perplexed  and  thwarted ;  the  escape  of  the  disimprisoned 
soul,  unclothed  and  in  its  right  mind,  into  the  realm  of  Abso- 
lute Beauty,  Goodness,  and  Truth,  by  which  philosophy  is  con- 
summated. Thus  this  last  day  is  the  fulfillment  and  corona- 
tion of  an  incomparable  life,  a  life  so  unexpected  at  the  time 
and  so  inimitable  every  since,  that  in  all  the  chronicles  of 
humanity  there  is  only  memory  which  overshadows  this 
one,  only  one  other  scene  for  which  we  forget  the  death  of 
Socrates.  How  is  it  possible  to  take  the  empirical  formula 
into  the  contemplation  of  either  of  these  two  scenes  ?  Let  us 
suppose  that  the  formula  does  eflfectively  include  and  explain 
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every  one  of  the  pheaomena  around  which  the  compassion  and 
ttko  reverence  of  men  have  gathered,  out  of  which  incalculable 
inspiratioos  have  been   flowing,    ever  since;    with   Professor 
Tv^dall  that  in  matter  are  the  promise  and  the  potency  even 
of   these  supreme  manifestations  of  life ;  with  Mr.  Spencer  that 
all    this  is  but  a  redistribution,  or  the  product  of  a  redistribu- 
tion of  motion  ;  is  it  not  certain  that  the  very  sufficiency  of 
th^  formula  is  fatal  to  the  beauty,  or  the  pathos,  or  the  grand- 
etxr  of  the  fact — the  satisfaction  of  the  intellect  involved  with 
tb^  disappointment  of  the  imagination  and  the  heart?    Socrates 
is      more  intelligible  than  I  had  supposed  him  to  be,   but  the 
splfjDdor  and  the  loveliness  of  Socrates  have  vanished  in  some 
waj  with  the  individuality  of  Socrates,  whether  I  will  or  na 
So    it  is  always  and  everywhere.     What  is  true  in  these  excep- 
tional instances  is  true  in  different  measure  of  everything  what- 
t»oover  which  has  any  appreciable  character  and  life  of  its  own. 
Human   emotion    dwells   among    the  concrete    realities    and 
J^^pends  upon  the  differences  and  separateness  of  things,  the 
i^oommunicable   qualities   which    constitute    the   individual ; 
arid  by  an  invetemte  instinct  or  necessity  of  our  nature  it 
shrinks  from  following  the  reason  into  the  region  of  abstract 
generalizations  and  universal  forms,  for  ever  thinning  out  as 
their  circles  widen  ;  which  reduce  all  things,  not  only  to  a  com- 
mon denominator  but  to  equivalent  values.     What  can  it  do 
with  a  process  to  which  Socrates  is  no  more  interesting  than  any 
other  Greek,  the  Greek  than  any  other  man,  Man  than  any  other 
i^Kgregate  of  matter?  with  a  Law  of  Evolution  and  Dissolution 
which  is  given  by  a  dozen  atoms  clashing  together  in  a  cubic 
inchof  aether  as  completely  as  by  the  illimitable  universe  itself? 
This  antipathy  of  pure  emotion  to  pure  intellection  is  at  the 
root  of,  or  to  state  the  case  more  adequately,  includes,  the  con- 
flict between  religion  and  science,  in  so  far  as  religion  is  the  ex- 
P'^eaaion  of  one  mode  of  emotion.     A  religion  of  any  kind,  from 
fetichism  to  Christianity,  from  polytheism  to  pantheism,  or  to 
"'''•  Matthew  Arnold  s  **  stream  of  tendency,"  or  even  to  Mr. 
Spencer's  Unknowable  Absolute,  is  the  discrimination  of  some 
^^ve  force,  power,  cause,  which  we  individualize,  distinctly  or 
^^^ely,  and  which  we  invest  with  the  highest  associations 
"^^^own  to  us.     Disguise  our  processes,  guard  our  terms  as  we 
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will,  the  object  of  religious  thought  and  feeling  issues  as  a 
kind  of  Person  which  gathers  to  itself  the  noblest  suggestions 
of  the  universe  about  us  and  of  our  own  interior  consciousness. 
It  wears  the  robe  of  infinity  and  eternity,  is  possessed  of  the 
fiiculties  of  intelligence,  volition,  beneficence — is  an  aller  ego 
with  the  limitations  struck  away.  We  may  brand  this  as 
'^anthropomorphism"  if  we  like,  as  a  degradation  of  the  Most 
High  to  our  own  rank  and  kind,  but  we  can't  alter  facts^  This 
is  religious  feeling  acting  within  the  limits  and  according  to 
the  constitution  of  the  human  mind ;  and  so  long  as  man  is  re- 
ligious at  all  he  will  be  so  after  this  fashion  and  no  other ;  will 
cling  to  his  gods  and  resent  any  generalization  ol  the  phe- 
nomena of  universal  Being  which  sets  them  aside  or  swallows 
them  up.  No  doubt  other  and  more  sordid  interests  have  com- 
plicated the  issue ;  the  conflict  between  science  and  religion  has 
been  entangled  with  the  conflict  between  science  and  the  church. 
But  this  has  never  been  the  main  thing  and  in  our  day  is  of 
less  import  than  ever  before.  The  roll  of  the  ''drum  ecclesi- 
astic," to  which  Professor  Huxley  replies  ever  and  anon  with 
all  the  indignant  trumpets  of  persecuted  intelligence,  seems  to 
us  to  have  subsided  into  a  sort  of  conciliatory  tattoo  which  ought 
to  reassure  the  most  apprehensive,  and  soothe  the  most  irritable 
empiricist.  But  if  science  has  less  to  fear  than  ever  before 
from  the  extinguished  thunder  of  episcopal  anathema,  there  yet 
remains,  however  depressed,  however  bewildered,  however  in- 
articulate, the  abiding  profundity  and  power  of  man's  emotional 
nature,  which  will  assuredly  sweep  away  the  dikes  of  empiri- 
cism unless  empiricism  can  content  it,  as  it  has  swept  away 
other  repressive  dogmas  and  institutions  befora 

This  dualism  between  the  intellect  and  the  emotions  includes 
too  the  "quurrel  between  philosophy  and  poetry,"  ancient 
already  in  the  days  of  Plato  *  and  vigorous  as  ever  in  our 
own.  Perhaps  its  fraukest  expression  on  the  part  of  the  poets 
is  in  the  bitter  lines  of  Keats : — 

Do  not  all  charmi  fl j 
At  the  mere  touch  of  cold  philoeophj  f 
There  was  an  awfnl  rainbow  once  in  heaven ; 
We  know  her  woof,  her  texture ;  she  is  given 
In  the  dull  catalogue  of  human  thing&f 


*  Pheedo,  Symponumf  EepMic  f  Lamia. 
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It  appears  even  in  the  far  more  catholic  genius  of  Wordsworth : 

Nature  was  at  his  heart  as  if  he  felt, 

Though  jet  he  knew  not  how,  a  wasting  power 

In  all  things  that  from  her  sweet  influence 

Might  tend  to  wean  him.    Therefore  with  her  hues, 

Her  forms,  and  with  the  spirit  of  her  forms 

He  clothed  the  nakedness  of  austere  truth. 

While  jet  he  lingered  in  the  rudiments 

Of  Science  and  among  her  simplest  laws 

Hi»  triangles — thej  were  the  stars  of  hoayen, 

The  silent  stars  I* 

Tl-fcat  is,  he  mitigated  the  austerity  and  wasting  power  of  the 
aV>stractions  by  translating  them  into  the  concrete  living  real- 
ities— the  triangles  fed  his  imagination  through  the  splendor 
and  the  silence  of  the  stars.     Everywhere  in  the  poetry  and 
ici     the  plastic  art  of  the  race  there  is  traceable  this  conscious- 
ness, or  instinct  ot  aversion  to  the  simplifications  of  philosophy 
as    threatening  the  sources  of  inspiration    in  the    mysterious 
cViarm  of  the  universe.     And  this  consciousness,  most  articu- 
late in  religion  and  in  poetry,  is  the  accompaniment  of  all  emo- 
tion whatsoever;  is  wrought  into  the  life  of  everyone  of   us, 
into  the  structure  of  every  society,  into  the  whole  development 
of  civilization.     It  is  not  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln  with  whom 
Pro£  Huxley  has  to  reckon,  but  with — well,  with  Prof.  Hux- 
Icy ;  that  is  with  the  constitution  of  our  nature,  the  appointed 
channels  and  the  uncontrollable  flow  of  the  life  of  man. 

But  the  most  remarkable  thing  here  is  that  philosophy  itself 
is  quite  aware  of  all  this,  has  in  a  sort  confessed  judgment  from 
Ae  first  by  an  uuejisy  consciousness  of  its  own  that  the  abstrac- 
tions in  which  it  ends  at  last  are,  in  themselves,  powerless  to 
satisfy  the  heart  and  occupy  the  life  of  man.  This  feeling  is 
the  real  secret  of  Prof.  Huxley's  sensitiveness  to  the  fulmina- 
^ons  of  the  clergy  ;  it  prompted  Prof.  Tyndall  when  he  ^'  rose 
^  explain"  after  his  address  before  the  British  Association ; 
*^d  it  has  profoundly  modified,  not  only  the  tone,  but  the  very 
^orm  of  Mr.  Spencer's  exposition  of  the  universe.  There  is  an 
^^^  of  deprecation,  rising  now  and  then  into  anxious  disclaimer, 
^liich  pervades  all  that  Mr.  Spencer  has  written ;  a  perpetual 
"biting  on  the  brink  of  the  abyss,  a  perpetual  suggestion  of 


*  JS2Bcttr9i(m,  Book  I. 
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magnificeut  alternatives,  which,  if  it  confuses  his  meaning 
upon  every  critical  question  of  philosophy,  has  spread  around 
his  svstem  as  a  whole  a  kind  of  luminous  haze  of  non-commit- 
tal,  a  guardian  atmosphere  of  conservatism  as  remarkable  as 
anything  in  philosophical  literature.  The  exact  definition  of 
half  a  dozen  general  terms  would  convert  the  Theory  of  Evo- 
lution into  blank  materialism  or  into  pantheism,  or  even,  as  a 
critic  has  suggested,  into  a  form  of  pure  seholasticisnL  Mr. 
Spencer  hesitates  to  define  from  no  unworthy  motive,  but  from 
this  suspicion  common  to  thinkers  of  all  the  schools.  Intui- 
tional as  well  as  Empirical,  that  after  all  the  game  is  hardly  worth 
the  candle,  that  life  is  none  the  ampler  or  richer  for  the  dis- 
covery of  universal  forms  and  ultimate  truths,  the  universe  no 
more  intelligible,  or  if  more  intelligible  then  less  impressive 
than  it  was  before.  "  The  last  worst  calamity,"  says  Sir 
William  Hamilton,  summing  up  the  opinions  of  some  of  the 
greatest  of  his  predecessors ;  "  the  last  worst  calamity  that 
could  befall  man  as  he  is  at  present  constituted,  would  be  that 
full  and  final  possession  of  speculative  truth  which  he  now 
vainly  anticipates  as  the  consummation  of  his  intellectual  hap- 
piness"— a  startling  confession  if  ever  there  was  one.  What  is 
philosophy  good  for  if  this  is  the  whole  of  the  matter?  Why 
should  we  philosophize,  i.  e.,  set  off  after  truths  whose  posses- 
sion is  a  last  worst  calamity  ?  Because,  says  Sir  William 
Hamilton,  the  pursuit  itself  is  a  delightful  and  wholesome 
exercise ;  and  he  seems  to  think  that  this  is  the  justification 
which  philosophers  have  always  trusted  to.  **  The  intellect," 
says  Aristotle,  "is  perfected  not  by  knowledge  but  by  activity 
— the  end  of  philosophy  therefore  is  not  knowledge  but  the 
energy  conversant  about  knowledge;"  so  Richter:  '* It  is  not 
the  goal,  but  the  course,  which  makes  us  happy"  :  and  Burke: 
"In  this  pursuit,  whether  we  take  or  whether  we  lose  our 
game" — whether  we  discover  the  truth,  or  lose  it,  or  take  an 
error  for  the  truth — "  the  chase  is  certainly  of  service."  All  of 
which  recalls  Mr.  Anthony  Trollope's  &mou8  apologia  for  fox. 
hunting ;  nobody  cares  anything  about  the  fox  qua  fox ;  indeed 
when  you  come  to  think  about  it  the  slaughter  of  the  caf>- 
tured  brute  is  a  wretched  business ;  but  the  chase  is  a  veiy 
glorious  and  wholesome  thing.     But  this  explanation  will  not 
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do  at  all  in  philosophy,  for  apart  from  the  fact  that  it  puts  a 
premium  upon  obscure  truths  and  reduces  speculative  truth 
aad  speculative  error  to  the  same  value,  there  can  be  no  sin- 
cerity and  so  no  wholesome  exercise  in  the  search  if  we  are 
convinced  that  discovery  and  possession  are  a  "last  worst 
calamity."  We  are  already  in  possession  of  verities  which  do 
directly  and  eflficiently  minister  to  our  happinesa     Why  leave 

The  oommon  growths  of  mother  earth, 

the  available  phenomena  of  the  world  about  us,  among  which 
our  emotions  are  at  home,  where  our  life  belongs,  to  go  into 
the  wilderness  after  disappointing  abstractions — an  exodus 
without  any  promised  land?  Accordingly  it  will  be  found 
that  in  fact  philosophy  has  always  played  the  game  for  the 
stakes ;  whatever  its  misgivings  as  to  the  results,  it  has  betaken 
itself  to  the  pursuit  of  abstract  truth,  not  for  the  sake  of  the 
mental  discipline  involved,  but  for  the  sake  of  the  truth. 
Plato,  whose  works  are  less  a  system  of  philosophy  than  an 
exposition  of  the  supreme  importance  of  philosophizing,  begins 
by  proscribing  outright  the  emotions  of  which  the  poet,  the 
&rtist,  and  the  natural  man  make  so  much,  as  belonging  to  the 
inferior,  that  is  the  bodily  and  mortal  part  of  our  nature. 
Emotions  are  the  excesses  of  sensation  ;  sensation  involves  the 
distortion  and  misrepresentation  of  exterior  phenomena ;  and 
the  phenomena  themselves  are  in  perpetual  flux  and  transition. 
The  world,  as  directly  known  to  us.  is  full  of  unreality  and 
dlusion  by  reason,  first,  of  its  own  changefulness,  and,  then, 
of  the  false  reports  of  it  which  are  given  in  to  us  by  our  senses. 
Nothing,  therefore,  can  be  vainer,  nothing  more  mistaken  and 
more  disappointing  than  the  ordinary  life  of  man,  including 
*U  the  institutions  and  arts  which  have  grown  out  of  it.  The 
inner  and  outer  life  of  the  individual ;  the  relations  of  the  fam- 
ily; the  relations  of  the  sexes ;  the  forms  of  the  State ;  the  pur- 
suit of  pleasure,  wealth,  fame,  power;  music,  poetry,  painting, 
*nd  gcnlpture  ;  all  these  are  sensation  or  the  expression  of  sen- 
nation,  and  there  can  be  no  beauty,  no  goodness,  no  justice,  no 
^t  order  in  them,  since  that  upon  which  they  are  founded 
and  of  which  they  consist  is  organized  illusion.  Hence  first  of 
*11  we  must  abolish  the  old  fals^  laws  and  order;  we  must  put 
*^*y  the  foolish  tales  of  the  gods  ;  we  must  suppress  the  fam- 
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ily ;  we  must  exile  the  poet ;  and  for  our  indiv^idaal  selves  we 
must  escape  from  the  sensible  impressions  of  the  world  about 
us,  and  the  passions  which  they  produce,  into  the  seclusion  and 
silence  of  the  soul,  to  the  end  that  we  may  begin  there,  in  the 
pure  radiance  of  the  intellect,  the  study  of  truth  and  tight 
anew.  But  unhappily  the  soul  is  indissolubly  bound  up  with 
the  body  while  life  lasts  ;  intellection  ever  goes  on  with  sensa- 
tion, pure  thought  is  ever  beclouded  or  dazzled  by  the  phenom- 
ena which  throng  in  upon  it  from  without.  How  then  are  we 
to  effect  this  needful  renunciation  and  escape?  There  is  only 
one  way;  we  must  save  ourselves  through  philosophy;  by 
careful  collation,  comparison,  and  classification,  we  must  work 
our  way  inwards  from  the  shifting  and  illusory  multitude  of 
our  sensations  to  the  stable  similia  in  muWsj  the  simple,  per- 
sistent characters  in  which  sensations  agree  and  are  at  one. 
For  example :  from  our  varied  and  confusing  impressions  of 
what  seem  to  us  to  be  beautiful  things,  or  acts,  or  events,  we 
must  penetrate  to  that  abstract,  abiding  Beauty  which  is  repre- 
sented in  them  all;  from  our  impressions  of  things  which  are 
temperate,  or  becoming,  or  virtuous,  or  courageous,  or  just,  we 
must  elicit  the  anterior,  universal  Temperance,  Fitness,  Virtue, 
Courage,  Justice.  So  of  all  our  innumerable  sensations ;  we 
must  escape  from  their  thraldom  and  correct  their  deceptions 
by  putting  them  together  and  so  abstracting  the  characters 
which  are  common  and  constant,  not  true  of  them  now  or  here, 
but  everywhere  and  forever.  So  far  the  process  is  pure  empiri- 
cism, but  the  results  are  metempirical ;  for  inasmuch  as  sensa- 
tions are  joint  products  of  the  soul  and  the  body,  modifications 
of  the  soul  determined  by  actions  of  its  environment,  it  follows 
that  these  ^^  similia  in  mulus  ^^  are  not  only  the  general  forms, 
or  Species,  of  exterior  phenomena,  but  moreover  also  are  in- 
nate Ideas  of  the  soul  itself,  not  originating  in  phenomena  but 
only  aroused  or  revived  by  them  ;  standing  forth,  therefore,  the 
clear  expressions  and  the  sure  pledges  of  the  souls  separate- 
ness,  pre-existence,  and  immortality.  '  This  is  not  all,  for  this 
marvelous  correspondence  between  soul  and  body,  between 
subjective  Ideas  and  objective  Species,  neither  of  which  pro- 
duces the  other,  is  a  thing  to  be  accounted  for.  There  must 
therefore  be  some  "  ultimate  reality'*  manifested  in  both  which 
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has  adjusted  them  to  each  other ;  back  of  the  Ideal  and  the  Phe- 
nomenal there  must  be  the  eternal  immensity  of  the  Absolute. 
To  the  mind  of  the  Platonist  there  can  be  no  more  incongru- 
ous blunder  than  to  describe  the  possession  of  these  abstract 
truths  of  philosophy  as  a  **last  worst  calamity.^'  It  is  subjec- 
tion to  the  senses  which  is  the  real  calamity,  the  primal  source 
of  all  the  ignorance,  corruption,  and  misery  which  have  filled 
the  world  since  time  began.  The  Abstract,  the  Ideal,  the 
Absolute  alone  are  worth  having,  for  they  alone  are  **  know- 
able,"*  abiding  and  beneficent  Everything  therefore  must  be 
founded  upon  philosophical  truths  and  regulated  in  the  light  of 
them.  Our  individual  duty  consists  in,  our  happiness  depends 
upon,  our  coming  to  the  knowledge  and  possession  of  them. 
He  who  sacrifices  the  seeming  for  the  substantial  world,  who, 
in  the  midst  of  the  false  lights  and  fugitive  wealth  about  him, 
builds  upon  the  absolute  truth  and  good,  is  the  only  wise  and 
happy  man.  Self-approval  dwells  within  him,  the  real  uni- 
verse waits  upon  him,  incalculable  treasures  and  power  deliver 
themselves  into  his  hands ;  disaster  cannot  harm  him  for  it 
only  breaks  the  strength  of  sensation  ;  and  death  quite  disim- 
prisons him.  Societv,  too,  must  be  organized  according  to  these 
truths.  Its  forms  must  copy  the  ideal  order,  its  legislation  be 
the  voice  of  absolute  justice,  its  arts  the  expression  of  absolute 
beauty.  So  only  can  the  enduring  "  Republic"  be  planted 
among  the  vanishing  empires  and  anarchies  of  mankind. 

On  the  whole  this,  as  it  is  the  earliest,  so  is  it  the  most  com- 
prehensive and  sufiicient  vindication  of  philosophy  which  has 
been  given  hitherto.  Beyond  its  spacious  provisions  no  later 
thinker  has  been  able  to  go  very  far.  Philosophy  is  the  renun- 
ciation of  one  world  for  the  possession  of  another  more  sub- 
staatial  and  magnificent  one.  We  depart  from  the  concrete 
things  of  the  sensible  universe,  abundant  and  suflScing  as  they 
*6m  to  be  to  the  careless  thought  of  ordinary  life,  to  discover 
^  we  can  what  is  common  and  abiding  about  them.  At  first 
wght  it  is  not  much  that  we  find  ;  we  appear  to  have  lost  more 


^^  whole  curve  described  by  philosophic  thonght  from  Plato  to  Hamilton 
^  SpsDoer  is  measured  by  this  fact,  that  to  Plato  the  "  Unknowable,"  or  the 
^      "'^■tvw-Inflcnitable"  is  phenomena,  and  the  "Knowable"  or  "intelligible"  the 
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than  we  gain.  But  what  then?  These  meager  abstractions 
are  our  intuitions  and  God's  ideals.  A  fact,  s<ijs  Agassiz, 
whom  we  have  already  quoted,  is  a  stupid  thing  until  brought 
under  some  general  law.  Why  is  not  the  general  law  a  stupid 
thing  too  ?  Because  the  laws  of  the  universe  respond  to  the 
reason  of  man,  as  the  intellection  of  God.  This  is  the  concep- 
tion which  leaves  the  Essay  on  Classification  a  kind  of  lonely 
monument  of  the  past,  a  belated  protest  of  the  Intuitional  Phi- 
losophy amid  the  science  of  the  time.  We  are  apt  to  regard  it 
as  an  amplification  of  the  paltry  teleology  of  Paley,  whose  back 
was  broken  the  other  day  by  Mr.  Darwin's  discovery  that 
adaptation  of  means  to  ends  may  as  easily  mean  self-adjust- 
ment as  design.  But  what  Agassiz  finds  in  the  universe  is 
not  chiefly  the  relation  of  means  to  ends,  but  the  ampler  and 
nobler  one  of  words  to  thought,  of  beneficence  to  love,  of 
action  to  desire,  of  creation  to  art  We  must  go  beyond  the 
machine  shop  of  Dr.  Paley,  or  the  Variation  of  Animals  and 
Plants  under  Domestication,  to  follow  and  fathom  this  magnifi- 
cent induction.  It  is  a  one-sided  conception,  no  donbt,  as 
Plato's  was,  since  it  makes  nothing  of  the  "stupid''  facts  until 
classified  and  reduced  to  their  general  laws ;  yet  it  contains  a 
hint  of  a  reconciliation  between  philosophy  and  life  better 
than  Plato's,  for  why  may  there  not  come  a  more  generous  and 
capacious  civilization  than  ours  or  our  ancestors,  wherein  this 
world  of  the  Ideal  and  Absolute,  with  all  its  abstractness,  and 
this  other  world  of  the  Phenomenal  and  Relative  with  all  ils 
illusions,  are  included  as  one — Mind  and  the  Manifestation  of 
mind  ?  *'  The  Man  of  Science,''  says  Wordsworth,  in  one  of 
his  foi'gotten  prefaces,  "  seeks  truth  as  a  remote  and  unknown 
benefactor;  he  cherishes  and  loves  it  in  his  solitude;  the 
Poet  singing  a  song  in  which  all  human  beings  join  with  him, 
rejoices  in  the  presence  of  truth  as  our  visible  friend  and 
hourly  companion.  Yet  poetry  is  the  breath  and  finer  spirit  af 
all  knowledge  ;  it  is  the  impassioned  expression  which  is  in  ihe 
countenance  of  all  science.  If  the  labors  of  Men  of  Science 
should  ever  create  any  material  revolution  in  our  condition 
and  in  the  impressions  which  we  habitually  receive,  the  Poei 
will  be  at  his  side,  carrying  sensation  into  the  midst  oj  the  objecU 
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of  Science  itself.*  ...  If  the  time  should  ever  come  when 
what  is  now  called  science,  thus  familiarized  to  men,  shall  be 
ready  to  put  on,  as  it  were,  a  form  of  flesh  and  blood,  the 
Poet  will  lend  his  divine  spirit  to  aid  the  transfiguration,  and 
will  welcome  the  Being  thus  produced  as  a  dear  and  genuine 
inmate  of  the  household  of  man."  And  this,  if  true  of  science 
and  poetry,  is  no  less  true  in  the  larger  sphere  of  philosophy 
and  life. 

Now  what  we  have  to  point  out  here  is  that,  alone  among 
all  the  systems  of  thought  which  have  appeared  among  men, 
the  Empirical  Philosophy  is  forever  by  its  own  express  or 
implicit  limitations  deprived  of  these  compensations  of  the  Intu- 
itional Philosophy ;  and  excluded  from  this  possible  alliance 
between  philosophy  and  life.     Its  generalizations  wear  nothing 
of  the  splendor  of  the  Ideal,  or  of  the  Absolute ;  and  it  is 
impossible  that  they  should  ever  be  welcomed  as  *•  dear  and 
genuine  inmates  of  the  household  of  man" — they  cannot  be 
incorporated  into  the  life  of  the  individual,  into  the  organiza- 
tion of  society,  or  into  the  development  of  civilization.     In  the 
first  place,  they  represent  nothing  in  the  mind  independent  of 
the  forces  which  produce  them,  for  what  we  call  our  ideas  and 
intuitions  are  but  the  registered  results  of  experience.     The 
structure  and  functions  of  the  universe  have  determined  those 
of  the  brain,  so  that  there  are  no  relations  there,  contingent  or 
necessary,  which  the  environment  has  not  inscribed  there ;  and 
the  hand  which  has  traced  the  inscription  has  made  the  tablet 
to  receive  it     Register  and  record,  mind  and  the  intuitions  of 
mind,  have  been  turned  out  together  a  "concurrent  redistribu- 
tion of  matter  and  motion."     The  ultimate  similitudes  which 
we  have  sifted  out  of  the  innumerable  differences  of  things 
affirm  an  order  of  the  universe  which  denies  the  separateness 
*wi  spirituality  of  the  soul.     In  the  second  place,  while  the 
cnjpirical  generalizations  do  not  deny  the  Absolute,  neither, 
on  the  other  hand,  do  they  in  any  way  represent  it     They  are 

^  Ibe  italkt  are  ours.  Plato  values  the  abstract  generalizatioiis  because  they 
S^  rid  of  the  deceptiTe  phenomena  and  their  attendant  feelings,  and  bring  to  us 
^  absoliite  reality.  To  Wordsworth  the  phenomena  are  eyerything,  because 
^  iouroet  of  feeling,  and  the  generalizations  are  nothing  until  they  become  so 
''^Qiar  as  to  be  a  kind  of  phenomena  productiTC  of  feeling.  In  the  hands  of  the 
^ViiQist  the  gvneraliaations  make  way  with  the  absolute  aad  phenomenal  alike. 
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positive  as  to  the  materiality*  and  mortality  of  the  soul,  for  the 
soul  falls  within  their  range;  they  are  silent  as  to  the  Absolute, 
for  that  lies  beyond  them.  It  is  true  that  an  essence  or  sub- 
stance of  some  sort  is  recognized  beneath  every  phenomenon, 
an  ultimate  reality  behind  all  modes  of  mind,  matter,  motion, 
and  force ;  Mr.  Spencer  going  so  far  as  to  say  that  this  ultimate 
reality,  being  given  along  with  every  objective  relation,  is 
necessarily  given  with  every  subjective  relation  too — is  an 
inexpugnable  element  of  all  consciousness.  It  is,  however,  in 
itself,  existence  out  of  all  relation,  and,  therefore,  not  to  be 
likened  unto  anything  else,  or  included  in  a  classification ;  so 
that  the  formulas  that  all  changes  known  to  us  are  modes  of 
motion,  all  motions,  affections  of  matter,  all  matter  and  motion, 
forms  of  persistent  force,  are  ultimate  truths  which  are  totally 
irrelevant  to  the  ultimate  reality ;  that  is  to  say,  we  gain 
nothing  at  all,  so  far  as  the  Absolute  is  concerned,  by  general- 
izing phenomena  into  force,  for  the  whole  Absolute  was  already 
given  in  the  concrete  phenomena  precisely  as  much  as  it  is 
given  in  the  abstract  generalization.  It  is  a  constant  inde- 
finable quantity  which  hovers  in  the  background  all  the  way 
through  the  process,  an  indeterminable  x  repeated  along  with 
every  term  of  the  equation.  Mr.  Spencer  therefore  cancels  it 
from  his  philosophy  not  only  as  unknowable  per  se,  but  as 
having  no  knowable  influence  upon  the  evolutions  and  dissolu- 
tions of  the  universe,  or  upon  the  factors  of  force,  matter  and 
motion  involved  in  them.  What  determines  the  order  of 
coexistent  and  sequent  relations  is  pei-sistent  forca  What 
determines  force  no  one  knows.  To  sav  that  the  Absolute 
does  is  to  bring  the  Absolute  into  relations,  that  is,  to  philoso- 
phize about  it ;  to  say  that  it  does  not  is  to  limit  it,  that  is,  to 
philosophize  about  it  in  another  way.  Again,  it  does,  or  does 
not,  determine  persistent  force  precisely  as  it  does  or  does  not 

*  This  word  is  very  offensiye  to  most  of  the  empiricists,  notably  to  Mr.  £^MD08r 
and  Prof.  Huxlej,  who  declare  that  they  are  as  much  spiritualist  as  malariaM 
It  must  be  granted  that  the  word  is  unfortunate,  for  it  is  not  pretended  that  flUD^l 
is  matter,  but  only  that  it  is  an  affection  or  function  of  matter.  Howerer,  vbea 
the  structure  falls  to  pieces  the  function  ceases,  dissipation  of  motion  alwi^ 
going  with  disintegration  of  matter.  Whether  this  is  Materialism,  or  SpiritQitaf 
or  both,  or  neither,  or  a  tertium  quid,  or  what  not,  is  a  mere  question  of  wofdf 
not  worth  the  paper  and  ink  which  haye  been  wasted  on  it 
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determine  any  concrete  manifestation  of  force,  for  the  whole 
Absolute  is  given  with  any  particular  fact  or  relation  just  as 
much  as  with  the  universal  relation.  The  universal  relation, 
therefore,  i.  e.,  persistent  force,  is  the  Absolute,  or,  is  super- 
seded by  it,  if  the  Absolute  is  that  which  determines.  So 
we  go  on  floundering  deeper  and  deeper  into  the  mire  with 
all  the  ignesfatui  of  ontology  flaming  through  the  fog  overhead. 
There  is  nothing  for  it  but  to  put  the  Absolute  out  of  court  as 
one  of  those  redundant  witnesses  who  swear  in  the  same  terms 
to  everything.  It  exists,  no  doubt — out  of  doors — but  it  has 
DO  knowable  influence  on  the  ongoings  of  the  universe.  Per- 
haps it  possesses  inconceivable  attributes  of  personality,  con- 
sciousness, and  will;  or  if  attributes,  however  inconceivable, 
are  impossible  in  the  Absolute — though  how  anything  can  be 
impossible  to  the  Absolute  no  one  knows — ^then  perhaps  it 
has  something  inconceivably  transcending  all  these,  the  hyper- 
consciouness,  and  hyper-personality  of  Mr.  Spencer's  theology. 
All  to  no  purpose,  for  these  bewildering  faculties,  or  no-fac- 
ulties, or  hyper-faculties,  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  manifes- 
tations of  persistent  force.*     And  now  in  the  third  place  con- 

*  ^oe  this  paper  was  written,  a  review  of  Prol  Fiske's  "  Cosmic  Philosophy" 
has  appeared  in  the  May  numher  of  the  ForinighUy^  which  announces  distinctly 
tte  some  time  impending  rupture  of  the  English  empiridsts  with  Mr.  Spencer's 
oMtaphysics.  The  time,  it  appears,  is  coming  when  the  doctrine  of  Evolution 
will  have  to  be  saved  *'  from  its  best  friends" — ^meaning  nobody  less  than  Mr. 
Spencer  and  Prol  Fiske.  The  main  point  of  Mr.  Spencer's  "  pure  metaphysicSi" 
the  Article  goes  on  to  say,  is  the  Unknowable,  a  burdensome  heritage  which  Mr. 
Spencer,  for  some  unaccountable  reason,  has  chosen  to  take  over  from  the  most 
nnsdentiflc  philosophy  of  modem  times  (Sir  William  Hamilton's  PkOoaoph^  of  fke 
fhamdUicmd)'^  the  main  point* of  his  ** mixed  metaphysics"  is  the  Persistence  of 
Force,  wliidi  is  really  only  another  aspect  of  the  Unknowable.  Both  of  these 
are  purely  ontologlcal  abstractions  which  cannot  be  brought  into  any  intelligible 
relations  with  forces  and  work,  causes  and  effects,  as  they  are  known  to  us. 
They  are  %  kind  of  deck  load  which  must  go  overboard  to  save  the  ship.  We  beg 
to  refer  to  what  we  have  written  in  previous  Articles,  and  to  pp.  616  and  636  of 
this  one. 

Perhaps  the  reader  wlU  be  curious  to  hear  the  empirical  theory  of  Evolution 
as  amended  by  the  Fo>rtiii^iUy : — "The  doctrine  of  evolution,  as  we  understand  it, 
is  a  comieoted  account  of  man's  knowledge  of  the  world,  which  is  intended  to 
guide  human  action,  and  is  founded  on  the  practical  assumption  that  the  whole  of 
nature  is  uniform,  and,  therefore,  the  whole  of  knowledge  is  uBifonn  It  consists 
of  two  principal  parts :  physical  and  psychological.  The  first  tells  the  story  of 
sensible  things  as  interpreted  by  scientific  method ;  the  second  tells  the  story  of 
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sider  into  what  a  predicament  all  this  ingenuity  has  landed  us. 
We  have  excluded  the  Absolute  as  the  "  forever  inscrutable;" 
we  have  denied  innate  Ideas.  What  remains  then  is  Sensa- 
tions. But  it  was  the  uncertainty  and  delusiveness  of  sensation 
which  prompted  the  intuitionists  to  philosophize.  We  can  get 
no  truth,  they  said,  about  anjrthing  from  the  direct  reports  of 
the  senses,  so  we  must  go  for  truth  to  abstract  ideas  and  intu- 
itions of  the  absolute.  This  order  we  have  exactly  inverted. 
We  say  now  there  is  no  truth  to  be  got  out  of  the  absolute, 
and  that  innate  ideas  do  not  exist,  so  that  we  must  go  for 
the  truth  to  sensation.  Empiricism,  therefore,  is  pure  Sensa- 
tionalism, and  Sensationalism,  if  it  is  serious,  must  mean  that 
the  senses  are  to  be  trusted.  Does  Empiricism  affirm  this? 
On  the  contrary,  it  denies  it  more  distinctly  than  any  intu- 
itionist  ever  did.  It  has  merged  psychology  into  physiology, 
and  the  result  of  physiology  \a  that  not  one  single  impression 
or  relation  which  arises  in  consciousness  resembles  in  any 
the  remotest  degree  the  external  object  or  relation  by  which  it 
is  supposed  to  be  aroused.  The  bewilderment  of  Socrates,  a 
very  rude  physiologist,  has  ripened  into  a  scientific  demonstra- 
tion that  the  whole  presentation  of  phenomena  to  the  mind  is 
misrepresentation.  There  has  surely  never  been  anything 
more  curious  than  this  in  the  whole  history  of  thinking.  We 
have  exactly  boxed  the  compass,  settled  the  certainty  that  con- 
sciousness lies  all  around  the  circla  It  affirms,  or  seems  to 
affirm,  that  we  are  surrounded  by  a  universe  whose  forms  and 

the  internal  world  of  oonflciooBness  as  interpreted  hj  the  same  method.  It  is 
found  that  this  last  account,  so  far  as  it  extends,  oorreeponds  with  the  other  in  a 
very  remarkable  and  definite  manner.  Any  further  inferences  from  this  cor- 
respondence as  to  the  character  and  meaning  of  the  relations  between  tiie 
external  and  the  internal  world  seem  to  us  to  lie  for  the  present  outside  tiie 
doctrine."  It  appears  from  this  that  the  doctrine  of  evolution  is  an  enumeratian 
of  phenomena  ("  a  connected  account  of  man's  knowledge  of  the  world"),  but 
founded  on  these  "practical  assumptions:"  (I)  there  is  an  external  world,  past, 
present,  and  to  come ;  (II)  the  whole  of  nature  is  uniform ;  (HI)  we  hate  a 
knowledge  of  this  uniform  nature :  (TV)  we  can  adjust  our  actionB  to  this  kno^- 
edge.  Here  then,  under  this  most  innocent  meal,  are,  Realism,  the  Unifoimity  of 
OausatioQ,  and  Free  WiU — for  human  action  is  not  determined  by  the  uniform 
action  of  the  external  world,  but  guided  by  man's  knowledge  of  it  The  Fori- 
nigJiUy  having  ssTod  evolution  from  Mr.  Spencer,  it  is  now  in  order  for  somebody 
to  sa>ve  it  from  the  FbrMghUy. 
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relations  are  thus  and  so ;  that  we  commune  with  this  universe 
by  certain  antecedent  faculties  of  perceiving,  remembering, 
reasoning :  that  we  are  in  possession  of  certain  innate  ideas  and 
intuitive  cognitions  of  necessary  truth  ;  that  we  have  a  self- 
determining  power  which  enables  us  to  control  our  own 
thoaghts  and  acts,  and  to  influence  the  world  about  us.  All 
these  affirmations  are  false.  Empiricism  has  ground  down 
this  seeming  soul  of  ours,  with  its  separateness,  its  innate  fac- 
ulties, ideas  and  powers,  into  a  mere  congeries  of  sensations, 
and  has  beautifully  shown  how  it  is  that  sensation  cannot  tell 
the  truth  if  it  tries.  Now  the  predicament  we  spoke  of  is  this : 
by  blasting  the  character  of  consciousness  you  necessarily  ruin 
your  own;  if  consciousness  lies  after  this  wholesale  fashion 
there  is  no  way  of  proving  that  a  philosophy  founded  upon  it 
has  got  the  truth.  In  reality  you  concede  the  character  of  the 
witness  by  putting  him  on  the  stand,  and  all  these  startling 
disclosures  which  you  have  got  by  ingenious  cross-questioning 
go  down  at  once  before  the  simple  affirmations  of  the  witness 
when  left  again  to  himself  In  other  words,  the  empirical 
generalizations  may  all  be  perfectly  true,  but  you  can't  get 
them  to  work.  Oonsciousness  may  be  nothing  but  an  accom- 
paniment or  reflection  of  automatic  action  of  the  brain;  all 
the  same  when  your  synthesis  is  ended  you  cannot  act  yourself 
or  induce  any  one  else  to  act  on  the  hypothesis  that  men  are 
automata  ;  do  what  you  will  you  must  proceed  upon  the  con- 
viction that  mind  is  separate  and  difl^erent  from  matter,  that  its 
faculties  are  its  own,  that  it  has  a  self-determining  power  over 
its  states  and  over  its  environment,  and  that  the  liberty  and 
power  of  action  bring  responsibility  for  the  act  This  is  not 
merely  a  "good  working  hypothesis,"  it  is  the  only  hypothesis 
which  will  work  at  ail.  All  individual  character  and  life,  all 
ethics  and  legislation,  and  rule,  the  entire  organization  of 
society,  the  entire  development  of  men  and  of  man,  must  be 
founded  upon  it  forever-  It  is  not  merely  perilous,  it  is  impos- 
sible to  found  them  anywhere  else.  Life  has  nothing  whatever 
to  do  with  these  ultimate  empirical  truths,  and  no  option  about 
them  but  to  leave  them  alone. 

Let  us  recapitulate.     The  Empirical  Philosophy  proposes  to 
ascertain  truth  by  the  process  of  comparing  together  the  sensa- 
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tions,  simple  and  complex,  which  compose  consciousness.  Its 
materials  are  sensations;  its  instrument  is  classification;  its 
proximate  truths  are  the  characters  in  which  sensations  of 
any  particular  group  are  alike;  its  ultimate  truths  are  the 
characters  in  which  all  sensations  are  alike.  We  accept  this 
process,  properly  conducted,  as  providing  a  legitimate  and  con- 
venient enumeration  of  the  phenomena.  We  object  to  it  as 
providing  an  explanation  on  the  following  grounds:  (I)  In 
determining,  rightly  or  wrongly,  relations  of  resemblance  be- 
tween our  sensations  it  leaves  out  of  account,  or  takes  for 
granted,  the  related  terms,  and  in  these  terms,  however  we 
describe  them,  as  *^  ultimate  units,"  or  ''  nervous  shocks,"  or 
"  sensible  changes,"  or  *'  simple  feelings,"  or  "  simple  impres- 
sions of  resistance,"  lies  that  very  relation  of  cause  and  effect 
by  which  things  are  explained.  (U)  In  its  pursuit  of  some 
universal  relations  or  relations  of  resemblance  it  omits  those 
persistent  differences  and  individualities  which  are  always 
presented  by  phenomena.  This  omission  is  not  only  fatal  to 
the  philosophical  value  of  the  empirical  generalizations  but 
(III)  in  another  aspect  of  it  is  equally  so  to  what  we  may  call 
their  spiritual  values.  They  leave  the  universe  more  bewilder- 
ing and  unaccountable  to  the  intellect  and  at  the  same  time 
less  impressive  to  the  imagination.  This  latter  is  a  disadvan- 
tage under  whi(*.h  all  philosophy  labors  more  or  less,  for  in 
reasoning  of  any  kind  there  is  a  necessary  sacrifice  of  emotion, 
which,  however,  we  expect  to  be  compensated  for  in  the  final 
results  of  the  reasoning.  But  Empiricism  is  deprived  of  all 
these  compensations,  for  (lY)  it  excludes  the  Absolute  from 
the  phenomena  of  the  universe,  (Y)  it  suppresses  all  innate 
&culties  and  intuitive  Ideas  among  our  sensations,  and  so, 
(YI)  forces  upon  us  a  theory  of  the  nature  of  man  which, 
whether  true  or  false,  it  is  wholly  impossible  for  us  to  take  into 
the  conduct  of  life  or  the  organization  of  society.  Distinguish- 
ing the  Empirical  Philosophy  from  Empirical  Science  as  an 
extreme  application  of  the  scientific  method,  we  say  that  the 
Philosophy  has  no  intellectual,  no  spiritual,  and  no  practical 
values — is  no  provision  for  the  reason,  the  heart,  or  the  life  of 
man. 

This  being  so,   in  what  way  are  we  to  account  for  the 
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popularity  of  the  Empirical  Philosophy,  which,  as  we  have 
said  ourselves,  is  a  distinctive  form  of  contemporary  thought? 
This  is  a  question  which  requires  a  long  answer.  Had  we 
space  for  it  we  should  begin  by  qualifying  the  allegation. 
What  really  distinguishes  modern  thought  is  the  observation 
of  phenomena,  as  what  distinguished  ancient  thought  was  in* 
vestigations  of  the  first  causes  and  issues  of  phenomena.*  Evi- 
dently our  intuitions,  if  we  have  any,  are  as  applicable  in  one 
case  as  they  were  in  the  other ;  in  other  words.  Empiricism  is 
only  a  particular  way  of  observing  phenomena.  And  the  fact 
is,  that  what  seems  to  be  the  spread  of  Empiricism  is  in  large 
measure  the  spread  of  Bationalism,  an  appeal  against  ancient 
beliefs,  not  to  experience  but  to  reason,  not  to  the  observed 
order  of  the  universe  but  to  the  intuitions  of  the  mind ;  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  antecedent  philosophy  in  the  very  act  of  deny- 
ing portions  of  its  dogma,  and  a  denial  of  the  Empirical 
Philosophy  in  the  very  act  of  accepting  some  of  its  conclu- 
sions. We  go  farther ;  the  whole  popular  unbelief  of  the  last 
three  hundred  years  is  rationalistic,  and  Empiricism  itself  has 
no  vitality  which  it  does  not  draw  from  the  Bationalism  in  the 
midst  of  which  it  has  been  engendered.  We  submit  this  re- 
mark without  further  comment  to  the  consideration  of  theolo* 
gians.  Christianity  is  to  be  defended,  not  by  spending  powder 
on  Hume,  or  Mill,  or  Mr.  Spencer,  but  by  coming  to  terms 
with  the  reason  of  Man.  In  the  second  place,  we  should  recall 
attention  to  tne  fact,  already  noted,  that  the  process  of  Empiri- 
cal Philosophy  is  not  only  a  legitimate,  but  an  indispensable 
part  of  all  mental  action,  automatic,  popular,  scientific,  and 
philosophical.  If  in  the  investigation  of  efficient  causes  men 
formerly  leaned  to  intuitions  and  Bationalism,  it  is  not  surpris- 
ing that  they  should  end  by  leaning  to  sensations  and  Empiri- 
cism, in  the  observation  of  phenomena.  The  chaos  of  contem- 
porary philosophy  has  not  come  from  the  use  of  a  false  method 
but  from  the  abuse  of  a  right  ona  The  creation  of  the  future 
will  come,  if  it  ever  comes,  from  the  union  of  the  two — ^Bation- 
alism and  Empiricism.  And  in  the  third  place  we  should 
point  out  that  the  results  of  the  Empirical  process  are  in  posses- 
sion of  one  irresistible  charm.     They  are  brand-new.     Old 
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enough  in  themselves  they  have  fallen  upon  this  generation, 
which  does  not  trouble  itself  much  about  antiquity,  with  all  ihe 
power  of  surprise.     We  have  worn  out  the  inspirations  of  the 
old  beliefs,  God  and  creation,  the  soul  and  immortality,  are  the 
warm  and  fluid  conceptions  of  the  infancy  of  the  race.     Long 
ago  they  have  stiflFened  into   dogma   and   crusted   over  with 
institutions  and  laws;  or,  struck  into  the  coinage  of  populai 
thought  and  speech  they  have  lost  their  lustre  in  passing  from^c::: 
hand  to  hand.     The  poetry  has  turned  into  prose,  the  spiritual^  , 
into  the  material,  the  sacred  into  the  secular,  the  kingdom  otr  ^ 
heaven  '*  which  cometh  not  with  observation  "  into  a  pompous 
and  oppressive  kingdom  of  this  world  like  any  other.     In  ever 
way  the  new  is  become  old,  the  fresh  commonplace,  the  vivi< 
enthusiasm  of  the  past  the  dull  convention  of  to-day.     In  th- 
midst  of  these  faded  traditions,  the  decay  and   incapacity  c^^-f 
emotions,  comes.  Mr.  Spencer  and  Professor  Tyndall  with  thei.    r 
fascinating  surprises,  to  tell  us  that  in  matter  are  the  promi»  ^ 
and   potency  of  all  life,   in   the  redistributions  of  molecules,  r 
motion  all  the  fine  rhythms  of  the  soul,  and  that  the  univer^^ 
flows  from  no  paltry  anthropomorphic  First  Cause,  but  froirxi 
that  incalculable  grander  source  the  "Forever  Inscrutable."*' 
This  is  a  most  unexpected  gospel  and  attractive  precisely  1>^- 
cause  it  is  so ;  the  apocalypse  of  a  new  heavens  and  a  ne  w 
earth  which  it  is  not  in  the  nature  of  man  to  be  indifferent  to. 
How  wonderful  that  Persistent  Force  should  be  capable  of  £^11 
this,  that  Matter  and  Motion  should  know  how  to  rise  throug^H 
all  these  admirable  transfigurations.     How  much  diviner  thojr 
are  than  you  suppose  them  to  be,  O  fools  and  blind!     And   if 
they  have  come  so  far  in  the  past  who  can  tell   whither  thiej^ 
tend  in  the  future?   what  bewildering  metamorphoses  of  loveli- 
ness and  grandeur  they  will  pass  into  in  those  remote  ages 

when  I,  and  probably  you 
Have  melted  away  into  infinite  azure — ^in  short  when  all  is  blue. 

But  let  US  say  it  sincerely  :  restless  as  we  are  beneath  the  ashes 
of  our  extinguished  emotions,  bound  by  the  yoke  of  custom 

heayy  as  frost 
And  deep  almost  as  life, 

this  new  world  of  thought  with  its  revolutionary  dogma  and 
startling  surprises  has  a  legitimate  attraction  and  a  use.    For 
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the  moment,  liberty  lies  that  way,  the  unfettered,  spontaaeous, 
idiomatic  action  of  the  mind.  The  silence  of  ontology  and 
the  clamor  of  empiricism  mean — enmii  and  reaction. 

But  now  in  the  nature  of  things  novelty  is  one  of  those 
charms  which  won't  wear.  If  the  Empirical  Philosophy  has 
vitality  in  it,  it  must  submit  to  grow  old-fashioned  and  familiar 
in  its  turn.  Let  us  imagine,  if  we  can,  that  it  has  at  least  sup- 
planted its  predecessors  and  conquered  the  race;  that  men, 
having  **  conducted  the  Deity  across  the  frontiers  of  the  know- 
able  "  and  having  renounced  the  separateness,  the  self-determin- 
ing power  and  the  responsibility  of  the  soul,  have  bowed  down 
to  Persistent  Force  and  committed  themselves  to  the  resistless 
flow  of  universal  Evolution ;  that  the  empirical  generalizations 
have  been  incorporated  into  the  structure  of  society,  that  their 
sweetness  and  light  fill  all  literature,  art,  and  worship,  that  they 
determine  all  the  activities  of  the  world,  until  the  conscious- 
ness of  every  man  is  supersaturated  with  them;  what  will 
come  of  it  all  ?  We  hazard  a  prediction  that  there  will  come 
of  it  an  era  of  tyrannous  convention  and  commonplace  more 
insafiferable  than  man  ever  felt  or  dreamed  of  before ;  an  era, 
that  is,  of  thwarted  impulses  and  repressed  passions,  and  there- 
fore, either  of  fatal  revolutions,  or  else  of  return  to  the  forsaken 
faiths  of  mankind.  And  this  remark  will  explain  to  the  reader 
why  we  have  put  the  last  words  of  Mr.  John  Stuaii;  Mill  at  the 
head  of  a  paper  on  the  Values  of  Empirical  Greneralizations. 
Whoever  would  like  to  know  the  effects  of  pure  empirical 
training  on  character  and  happiness,  or  to  forecast  the  style  of 
the  coming  millennium,  let  him  give  a  month  or  two  to  the 
Autobiography  and  the  Essays  on  Beligion.  If  at  the  end  of 
his  studies  he  is  still  unable  to  account  for  the  mental  and 
moral  phenomena  he  has  found — the  exhausted  interest  of  the 
philosopher,  the  enuui,  the  dejection,  the  faltering  return  to 
discarded  superstitions — ^by  what  he  already  knows  of  empiri- 
cism, then  let  him  give  another  month  to  Mr.  Greorge  Henry 
Lewes's  Problems  of  Life  and  Mind.  He  will  find  there  the 
pure  atmosphere  and  perfect  temper  of  the  new  creed,  and  so, 
probably,  be  helped  to  the  understanding  of  Mr.  Mill's  ex- 
periences by  a  few  of  his  own. 
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Abticlb  II.— opportunities   FOR  CULTURE  IN  TH 

CHRISTIAN  MINISTRY. 

Ob,  Some  Reasons  why  Christian  Students  should  choosz^    i 

THE  Ministry  fob  a  Profession. 

Among  the  signs  of  our  time,  indicating  the  growth  of         a 
more  generous  and  natural  estimate  of  Christian  institutions,  ^fis 
a  change  of  public  sentiment  as  to  the  Christian  ministry.  Tb^e 
sacerdotal  aspect  of  this  profession  is  plainly  waning  before  th^e 
public  eye,  while  its  humane  aspect,  if  a  simple  word  may  t:>e 
used  to  cover  an  idea  wide  and  multiform,  is  in  the  ascendac^  t. 
Nor  is  this  change  of  the  public  mind  capricious.     It  is  ttime 
logical  result  of  the  old-time  Protestantism,  cooperating  wi*li 
the  more  modem  study  of  nature  and  the  modern  developmexit 
of  philanthropy. 

In  public  estimation,  therefore,  u  minister  now  is  much  less  a 
priest,  than  he  is  a  teacher,  friend,  and  leader.  His  merely  pro- 
fessional  qualities  are  of  less  consequence  than  are  his  personsLl- 
As  a  power  in  society,  the  profession  itself  is  less; — ^the  ma.Ti 
himself  is  more;  so  that  the  arena  to  which  public  demacKi 
now  calls  the  Christian  minister  being  thus  more  natural  in 
scenery,  and  more  various  in  its  affiliations  with  men,  is 
more  vital  and  imperative  in  its  practical  interests,  and  while 
less  priestly  and  pedantic,  is  on  the  whole  more  stimulating, 
more  healthful  and  attractive  than  ever  it  has  been  before. 

But  it  is  discouragingly  obvious  that  this  changed  sentiment 
concerning  the  ministry  has  not  yet  thoroughly  affected  the 
very  class  of  persons  who  have  most  need  to  feel  it ; — I  refer  to 
the  Christian  young  men  in  the  co11ege&     They  are  a  noble 
class  of  men,  and  they  cherish  a  lofty  ided  of  devotion  to  the 
highest  ends ;  but  year  by  year  a  decreasing  proportion  of  them 
are  choosing  the  ministry  for  their  profession.     Breathing  the 
exhilarating  air  of  the  time,  they  are  repelled  from  the  old  sacer- 
dotal idea  of  the  ministry,  and  with  the  newer,  more  humaiie 
and  more  fascinating  idea  of  that  profession,  they  are  yet  unac- 
quainted.    Something  should  be  done  to  correct  this  prejudice. 
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to  inform  this  ignorance,  to  dispel  these  shadows  of  mouldy 
tradition,  and  to  show  young  men  what  a  preeminent  and  royal 
field  is  now  opened  in  the  Christian  ministiy,  ample  enough  to 
justify  their  purest  ardor,  and  to  attract  their  noblest  ambition. 

Much  indeed  is  now  being  done  to  this  end.  Such  courses 
of  lectures  upon  preaching  as  have  been  recently  introduced  at 
Yale  Theological  Seminary  and  elsewhere,  are  in  this  regard 
iDvaluable.  Uttered  by  men  whose  own  ministry  is  even  with 
the  times,  brilliant  and  devoted,  they  set  forth  a  most  manly 
and  attractive  ideal  of  the  sacred  profession.  They  have 
already  accomplished  much  towards  enlightening  the  minds  of 
Christian  students,  who  in  various  quarters  are  pursuing  their 
academic  studies. 

Yet  these  students  are  even  now  too  much  in  the  dark. 
Like  those  who  in  the  midst  of  modem  productions,  are  still 
intent  upon  an  antiquated  text-book,  they  yet  fail  to  discover 
the  changed  aspect  of  the  ministerial  profession.  They  do  not 
yet  understand  what  pastors  themselves  are  coming  to  under- 
stand, how  directly  this  profession  puts  men  in  the  line  of  the 
noblest  modem  culture,  and  how  surely  it  may  lead  them  to 
that  fine  and  complete  manhood  which  their  best  ambition 
could  crave.  This  matter  must  be  opened  still  further.  Students 
as  a  rule  have  no  lack  of  desire  for  the  glory  of  a  finished  man- 
hood. They  must  then  measure  this  argument  in  favor  of  the 
ministry,  that  it  opens  a  straight  path  toward  such  a  manhood. 
This  argument  is  indeed,  partly  old,  but  it  is  also  in  a  vigorous 
sense,  a  new  argument ;  for  it  rests  upon  a  view  of  the  minis- 
try, long  discredited,  newly  developed  and  every  hour  coming 
into  bolder  relief  in  the  public  mind.  These  young  and  ambi- 
tious Christian  students  are  needed  in  the  ministry.  For  there 
is,  in  our  own  country  at  least,  imperative  need  of  more  minis* 
ters, — ministers  too,  who  shall  be  prime  men.  But  other  pro- 
fessions beckon  and  Christian  students  obey;  They  must  be 
called  back  in  the  name  of  considerations  noble  and  novel,  more 
apparent  in  the  busy  public  arena  than  in  the  library  or  the 
cloister,  which  clearly  indicate  the  vital,  special,  and  practical 
connection  at  present  existing  between  the  fulfilling  of  a  tme 
Christian  ministry  and  the  attaining  of  a  generous  and  athletic 
character. 
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Let  it  be,  of  course,  distinctly  understood  that  no  rival  claim 
is  to  be  advanced,  adverse  to  other  professions  beside  the  min* 
istrj.  Service  in  the  Kingdom  of  God  is  broader  than  is  any 
profession :  and  men  should  work  where  they  are  best  fitted  to 
work.  Yet,  so  soon  as  any  important  profession  is.  slighted, 
it  becomes  imperative.  If  there  were  but  a  meagre  supply  of 
blacksmiths  in  the  State,  the  anvil  woidd  call  for  men  more 
loudly  even  than  the  Senate-chamber.  Now,  as  matters  stand, 
the  profession  of  the  Christian  ministry  is  slighted  by  Christian 
students  to-day.  It  is  not  weighed  for  what  it  weigha  And 
this  is  the  omen  of  no  insignificant  peril  For  there  is  a  human 
instinct  which  in  all  ages,  and  notably  in  the  strongest  and  safest 
times  of  the  New  England  history,  has  peremptorily  joined  the 
two  ideas  of  intellectual  culture  and  of  religious  priesthood : — 
as  though  the  understanding,  purity,  and  fearlessness  requisite 
for  priesthood,  were  to  be  sought  most  naturally  along  the  path 
of  mental  discipline.  Christianity  endorsed  this  common  in- 
stinct, by  its  embodiment  of  the  typical  teacher  and  the  typical 
priest  in  the  same  Person.  But  this  instinct  seems  within  the 
present  generation  to  have  lost  its  voice  in  the  minds  of  Chris- 
tian students.  Culture  does  not,  as  it  used  to  do,  broaden  the 
avenue  of  acknowledged  responsibility  toward  the  gods.  This 
is  the  token  of  peril; — for  society  is  always  imperiled  when 
special  mental  gifts  and  acquirements  are  not  guarded  with  an 
accompanying  sense  of  special  responsibility,  as  of  mediation 
between  the  people  and  the  Lord. 

And  it  cannot  be  denied  that  this  token  of  peril  is  now  but 
too  evident  A  proud  and  splendid  science  now  too  often 
banishes  conscience,  or  at  best  makes  of  it  a  mere  subject  and 
deputy,  courteously  providing  it  with  permanent  retirement  as 
resident  envoy  in  the  land  of  religious  dreams.  The  danger 
now  is  not  so  much  that  an  illegitimate  intellectualism  will 
overcome  religion  as  that  a  legitimate  intellectualism  will  swal- 
low up  religion.  Thus  the  intellectual  Macedonia  is  every- 
where unwittingly  calling  to  the  educated  men  of  religion, 
"Come  over  and  help  us."  There  is  a  growing  apprehension 
that  religious  institutions  and  forms,  whether  of  ritual  or  of 
thought, — churches,  polities,  liturgies,  systems,  creeds,  dogmas, 
cannot  of  themselves  preserve  the  worship  and  the  faith  of  men 
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intact,  genuiae  and  warm  underneath  the  blaze  of  the  intellect 
of  the  world.  What  is  needed  therefore  to  minister  to  the  age 
is  the  religious  soul  in  educated  men.  There  is  thus  pointed 
need,  of  many  men  who  shall  accept  mental  endowment  and 
the  opportunities  of  mental  culture  as  a  consecration  to  a  priest- 
hood of  God, — in  other  words,  to  the  ministry  of  the  gospel. 
But  the  urgency  and  grandeur  of  this  demand  in  our  day  is 
not  measured  by  Christian  students  in  the  colleges. 

The  profession  of  the  ministry  is  then  really  slighted  by 
young  men ;  and  because  it  is,  it  has  become  imperative.  Its 
full  claim  is  not  allowed,  and  therefore  must  be  urged.  And 
it  can  be  urged  perhaps  with  most  effect  precisely  at  the  point 
already  indicated^  viz :  by  showing  that  the  instinct  of  a  true 
manhood,  and  the  spirit  of  a  successful  ministry  are  in  our  day 
identical,  and  that  the  very  impulse  toward  a  muscular, 
healthy,  and  finished  culture,  which  prompts  the  generous- 
souled  youth  to  seek  a  liberal  education,  will  also,  if  followed, 
lead  him  straight  on  toward  the  Christian  ministry  as  his  pro- 
fession. 

It  may  be  worth  while  to  state  some  of  the  grounds  of  this 
argument 

It  is  plain  of  course  at  the  outset,  that  in  such  a  question 
very  much  will  depend  upon  what  style  of  ministry  we  have  in 
mind.  For  all  our  theories  will  be  measured  by  the  unceremo- 
nious test  of  what  ministers  actually  are.  And  we  may  as  well 
concede  that  we  are  not  what  we  ought  to  be.  Perhaps  we 
ourselves  have  taken  up  our  grand  profession  without  grasping 
it  in  its  full  scope,  or  profiting  by  its  wealth  of  reflex  educa- 
tive power.  The  connection  in  question  can  be  made  out  only 
between  the  true  Christian  ministry,  and  the  development  of  a 
noble  manhood. 

First,  then,  look  at  the  fact  in  a  general  way.  Every  young 
man  who  is  true  to  himself  is  bound  to  ask  evermore  two 
imperative  and  vital  questions; — the  one — how  shall  I  best 
become  personally  worthy?  an  unprofessional  question; — the 
other — how  shall  I,  in  my  chosen  earthly  calling,  achieve  suc- 
cess? Practical  life  becomes  a  farce  or  a  fatality,  according  as 
these  two  questions  are  found  to  be  in  grotesque  or  cruel  dis- 
cord.   The  Christian  minister  draws  his  freedom  and  his  strength 
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from  his  discovery  that  for  himself  these  questions  are  in  closest 
accord,  and  that  his  answer  to  the  one  is  identical  with  his 
answer  to  the  other.  The  claim  of  his  chosen  profession  upon 
his  intellect  and  heart  is  therefore  imperial  and  incomparable. 
You  may  point  out  to  him  the  difficulties  and  discouragements 
of  this  profession.  You  may  speak  to  him  of  thankless  ser- 
vice, of  unappreciated  toil,  of  meagre  pay,  and  contrast  such  a 
prospect  with  the  more  brilliant  career  upon  which  he  might 
otherwise  enter ;  but  he  will  calmly  and  not  without  joy  reply, 
^^  Yes  I  I  know  all  this,  but  I  am  not  dissatisfied,  for  character 
outweighs  all.  For  the  sake  of  the  culture  I  welcome  the  sac- 
rifice. As  a  matter  of  pure  personal  interest  merely,  I  am 
more  than  contented,  for  what  my  profession  demands  of  me  in 
the  pulpit  and  pastorate  is  simply  identical  with  what  the  best 
part  of  myself  demands  of  me  as  a  man,  and  which  is  therefore 
most  valuable  for  me.  I  seek  the  truest  professional  success, 
and  the  finest  personal  attainment  along  the  same  road." 

YouDg  men  sometimes  get  tbe  impression  that  the  tendency 
in  this  profession  must  be  either  towards  dogmatism  or  towards 
sycophancy.  This  impression  is  the  ill  odor  of  an  obsolete 
tradition.  There  need  be  now  no  lack  of  lustiness  in  the  min- 
isterial profession.  Men  suppose  that  a  profession  which 
swears  by  ancient  dogmas,  which  formulates  an  antique  ritual, 
which  for  station  and  support  is  dependent  upon  popular 
caprice,  must  necessarily  take  upon  itself  a  certain  tameness, 
and  be  unfavorable  to  the  most  athletic  manhood. 

This  notion  is  a  mistake  in  its  assumption,  but  partly  we,  as 
ministers,  are  to  blame  for  the  mistaka  We  have  sometimes 
been  too  politic  to  be  free  and  too  timid  to  be  wise.  A  bolder 
method  would  not  seldom  have  served  our  cause  better.  It 
is  easy,  but  not  wise,  for  a  minister  to  be  a  time-server,  or  a 
prophet  of  cant,  or  a  valet  to  rich  and  foolish  churches,  or  yet 
an  effeminate  rhetorician,  or  a  mere  piece  of  decorous  ecclesi- 
astical furniture.  All  this  is  poor  in  policy  as  well  as  false  to 
duty.  It  is  the  practical  strength  of  the  true  minister  that  his 
profession  helps  his  practice,  and  that  his  policy  and  his  duty 
are  ona  All  this  is  evident  whether  we  consider  the  end  or 
the  instrumentality  of  the  ministry. 

For  the  true  end  sought  by  the  Christian  minister  is  both 
private  and  public.     In  respect  to  individuals,  it  is  to  build 
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t^hein  up  into  a  perfect  Christly  manhood  In  respect  to  soci- 
etj',  it  is  distinctly  to  advance  the  kingdom  of  Ood,  which  is 
the  empire  of  duty  and  of  love  on  earth.  Now,  in  the  way  of 
reflex  influence,  nothing  so  develops  the  higher  manhood  in 
the  subject  as  his  own  effort  to  develop  it  in  others ;  and 
nothing  so  develops  the  most  impartial  and  fervent  public  sym- 
pathies as  the  effort  to  promote  in  declared  terms  a  world-wide 
^kingdom  of  love.  And  accordingly  the  churches  now  do  not 
mrant  for  their  ministers  men  of  technical  words  and  tame  de- 
vices. The  blood  of  the  ministry  must  be  red,  its  hand  un- 
gloved, its  brain  facile  and  forceful  Society  sets  before  the 
minister  the  same  end  that  he  would  choose  for  himself. 

The  same  identity  between  the  professional  and  the  personal 
necessities  appears  when  we  consider  the  instrument  which  the 
minister  must  employ  in  his  professional  work  to  the  achieving 
of  its  end.  That  instrument  is  his  own  spiritualized  manhood. 
Sermons,  lectures,  learning,  culture,  intellect ;  these  are  instru- 
mentalities,-but  only  subordinate  ones.  They  are  like  the 
scaffolding  to  the  architect,  or  the  colors  and  brush  to  the 
painter.  The  true  power  of  the  Christian  ministry  is  largely 
the  power  of  tvitnessing. 

"Be  thou  an  example  to  the  believers"  writes  Paul  to 
Timothy.  The  New  Testament  idea  is  that  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
working  through  an  enriched  and  sanctified  manhood  upon  the 
masses  of  men  to  renovate  and  lift  them  up  in  character.  The 
minister  is  not  a  sacred  ornament,  or  a  pious  appendage,  deco- 
lous  and  weak.  The  pulpit  may  flash  and  flame  with  noble 
passion.  This  should  be  beyond  all  others  the  fearless  pro- 
fession. 

A  minister's  professional  instrument,  then,  is  himself— -bis 
own  holy  nobleness  of  soul.  This  is  his  tool,  and  the  tool  will 
be  polished  by  using  it  The  minister,  not  the  sermon,  is  the 
agent  and  bright  engine  of  God  in  raising  men  towards  Him- 
self. The  true  and  divinely  ordained  way  for  the  minister  to 
aocoroplish  his  end,  is  to  strive  evermore  himself  to  be  such  a 
man  as  he  seeks  that  others  should  be.  Sermon-writing  is 
subordinate.  The  best  way  to  acquire  a  fine  style  is  to  have 
a  fine  soul  and  pour  out  the  whole  of  it  in  one's  writing.  Paul 
does  not  exhort  Timothy  to  weave  for  himself  an  elaborate 
priestly  robe,  of  words,  of  arts,  of  studied  manners,  of  profes- 
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sional  technics; — ^he  exhorts  him  to  be  a  full,  finished,  ex- 
emplary man.  The  stronger  and  more  scriptural  definition  of 
the  Christian  ministry  gives  prominence  to  the  personal  qual- 
ities over  those  which  are  purely  professional :  and  this  defini- 
tion is  endorsed  by  the  public  demands  of  the  present  time. 
It  is,  then,  in  the  direct  line  of  his  professional  necessities  that 
the  Christian  minister  seeks  for  himself  the  large  liberty  of  a 
natural,  rational  and  holy  lifa  The  people  want  to  find  in 
their  minister  more  than  anything  else,  a  man  whom  they  can 
trust  Mere  intellectual  cleverness  is  shallow  and  volatile  com- 
pared with  this  symmetrical  trustworthiness.     As  Gt>ethe  said : 

"  Your  diaoouraes  which  are  bo  refined, 

In  which  humanity's  poor  shreds  you  fri&de, 
Are  nnrefreshing  as  the  mist  and  wind, 
That  thro'  the  withered  leaves  of  autumn  whistle.'' 

Faust.    BrocM  tromdotUm. 

Both  the  end  and  the  instrument  of  the  ministrv  therefore 
illustrate  the  preeminent  excellence  of  the  personal  culture 
which  this  profession  afforda 

But  this  aigument  from  identity  between  these  professional 
activities  and  the  personal  pursuit  of  worthy  character  is  made 
clearer  and  more  variedly  forcible  still,  when  we  analyze  the 
activities  themselves  more  closely.  For  the  Christian  minister 
is  required  by  his  profession  to  stand  at  that  wonderful  mid- 
way point  between  the  ideal  and  the  actual  which  is  the  most 
favorable  one  for  the  finest  personal  culture.  He  stands  be- 
tween God  and  man.  On  the  one  hand  is  the  absolute  and  the 
perfect, — ^the  doctrine  of  God, — the  revelation  of  Christ, — the 
realms  of  conscience  and  the  moral  reason.  On  the  other 
hand  is  Human  Nature,  a  strange,  splendid,  ruiied  principality, 
whose  complex  and  ominous  changes  are  patent  every  liour  in 
the  field  of  the  world  around  him.  This  he  is  to  understand 
and  minister  unta  On  the  one  hand,  therefore,  he  occupies 
similar  ground  with  the  mere  student,  the  philosopher,  the 
scholar,  the  poet:  while  on  the  other  hand  he  is  where  men  of 
affaire  are.  He  is  with  the  statesman,  the  philanthropist,  the 
practical  citizen.  But,  besides  this,  he  is  also  an  artist,  for  his 
task  as  between  these  two  mentioned  realms,  is  to  render  the 
truth  and  beauty  of  the  former  realm  into  the  dialect  of  the 
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latter,  and  rebind  the  severed  links  between  the  two.  He  is  to 
translate  God  to  hewers  of  wood  and  drawers  of  water.  He 
stands,  then,  at  a  focal  point,  so  far  as  his  own  culture  is  con- 
cerned. 

The  Christian  minister  is,  therefore,  not  a  specialist,  though 
he  works  in  a  special  field.  His  field  is  the  center.  He  is  at 
once  the  Christian  teacher,  the  Christian  poet  and  inspirer,  the 
Christian  artist,  and  the  Christian  leader  and  practical  man. 
He  would  awaken  life — the  life  of  God,  from  which  both  the 
natural  and  supernatural  fiow,  in  the  souls  alike  of  scholars  and 
of  artizans.  His  book  is  the  Bible,  and  like  the  Bible,  he 
speaks  not  to  any  separate  or  special  department  of  human  na- 
ture by  itself — but  addresses  himself  synthetically  to  the  whole 
nature,  of  which  the  intellect  and  the  religious  aspirations  are 
inseparable  parts.  So  the  minister's  manhood  is  most  vari- 
ously nourished.  That  manhood  is  steadily  led  toward  the 
threshold  of  the  heaven  whose  beatitude  blends  the  utmost 
glory  of  worship,  of  thought  and  of  art  In  that  manhood  he 
must  unite  the  intellectual  with  the  religious, — and  this  is  a 
much  healthfaller  and  deeper  way  than  those  clever  writers 
imagine  who  are  drenching  us  with  a  cant  of  exhortation  upon 
this  subject 

This  conception  of  the  ministerial  character  is  no  dream. 
The  reason  why  it  might  seem  so  is  because  we  ourselves  have 
narrowed  our  professional  functions  in  obedience  to  false  and 
efiete  standards  Like  timid  soldiers,  we  have  too  often  been 
diligent  in  sweeping  out  the  tent  and  burnishing  the  guns, 
when  we  should  have  been  in  the  midmost  stress  and  splendor 
of  the  battle-field,  or  at  the  head  of  the  conquering  charge. 

A  good  minister  is  a  full  man.  In  this  profession,  elaborate 
one-sided ness  is  intolerable.  A  Christian  preacher  and  pastor, 
ministering  between  God  and  men,  should  have  a  character 
like  the  light,  complete,  well-woven,  transparent.  In  his  pro- 
fessional relations  he  may  be  likened  to  a  pane  of  window  glass, 
Bet  between  the  dark  and  the  light,  making  the  dark  light  and 
the  light  visible,  tinging  ng  color,  deflecting  no  ray,  impartial 
toward  the  one  side  and  toward  the  other,  unseen  itself,  making 
all  else  seen. 

Thus,  the  very  embarrassment  of  the  ministry  is  its  peculiar 
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strength.  The  minister  indeed  is  brought  constantly  and 
abruptly  back  from  the  fields  of  pure  thought  to  commonplace 
men  and  every-day  affairs.  But  precisely  here  is  the  vast 
advantage,  for  by  this  means  his  mind  is  steadied,  kept  right 
side  up,  made  healthful  and  practical.  Says  Zinkie,  in  his 
book  on  "  Extemporary  Preaching, '  page  114:  *'  As  the  clergy 
must  devote  a  large  portion  of  their  time  to  parochial  work, 
there  are  many  of  the  laity  who  are  able  to  follow  up  intellect- 
ual purauits  far  more  thoroughly  than  is  possible  for  the 
clergy."  Undoubtedly,  but  yet  the  apirit  of  a  clergyman^s  in- 
tellectuality may  be  and  should  be  as  high, — its  tone  as  pure 
and  rare,  as  that  of  any  literary  man  ;  while,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  clergyman  gains  immensely  over  the  scholar  by  his  en- 
forced practical  acquaintance  with  life  as  it  is. 

Preaching  also,  when  rightly  done,  is  a  kind  of  oratory 
whose  reflex  education  is  of  the  richest  and  noblest  possible. 
The  eloquence  of  the  Christian  pulpit  is  the  eloquence  of  truth 
in  love.  It  is  a  kind  of  address  in  which  the  imperial  imper- 
sonality of  truth  blends  with  the  vital  personality  of  love. 
This  is  what  the  modern  pulpit  demands.  This  also  affords 
just  the  culture  adapted  to  secure  a  ready  and  lofty  manhood. 
Life  spent  in  such  professional  work  is  intense  and  focal.  Every- 
thing is  in  it ;  yet  its  own  radical  spiritual  impulse  is  so  energetic 
as  to  make  it,  though  various,  yet  coherent  and  sane,  and  pro- 
tect it  against  dispersion.  The  minister  is  not  a  mere  talker. 
He  is  sternly  held  to  genuineness  in  his  words.  Indeed  there 
are  not  a  few  men  in  the  ministry  who  believe  that  on  these  vari- 
ous accounts  more  life  is  to  be  found  in  this  vocation  than 
can  be  found  elsewhere ;— men  who  choose  this  profession 
because  herein  they  are  brought  closest  to  the  mid- whirl  of 
human  power  and  human  passion.  Paul  lived  a  more  intense 
and  various  life  than  did  Nero, — Martin  Luther  than  Henry 
the  Eighth.  Because  in  this  profession  the  drama  of  human 
life  becomes  most  thrilling, — ^because  here  one  is  close  upon  the 
center  both  of  its  trial  and  its  triumph, — ^because  here  nature 
and  spirit  join,  and  as  it  were,  overlap  in  a  double  thickness ; 
— because  here  hearts  are  open,  and  society  soluble,  and  mo- 
tives marshalled  and  destiny  decided ; — because  here  the  forces 
dealt  with  are  the  grandest,  and  the  problems  presented,  tii< 
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most  fascinatlDg  and  difficult, — because  here,  in  a  word,  is  the 
meeting  ground  between  two  worlds, — and  because,  compared 
with  the  interest  of  this  work  both  for  the  individual  and  for 
society,  every  other  professional  work  seems  tame, — for  these 
reasons  it  is  that  some  men  are  in  the  ministry. 

Are  we  not  justified,  then,  after  even  so  brief  a  glance  at 
the  end  and  instrumentality  sought  and  used  by  the  Christian 
minister,  after  this  rapid  analysis  of  his  professional  functions, 
in  concluding,  that  when,  as  the  result  of  your  most  thorough 
analysis,  your  most  complete  synthesis,  you  have  reached  the 
innermost  spirit  or  principle  or  ideal  of  a  true  Christian  min- 
^^^y»  y<^^  will  have  also  reached  a  precise  definition  of  the 
innermost  spirit  and  principle  and  ideal  of  a  noble  manhood? 

In  a  solemn  sense,  therefore,  the  minister  of  Christ  comes 
to  love  his  profession  as  he  loves  his  own  soul  He  will  not 
tben  plan  a  sermon  as  he  would  draw  a  diagram,  or  preAch 
as  he  would  tell  an  amusing  story.  His  profession  is  not  a 
mere  earthly  garment,  or  a  concession  of  the  soul  to  gross 
and  bodily  wants,  or  a  way  to  transitory  honor  among  men. 
It  has  indeed  its  routine,  its  special  disabilities,  its  merely 
professional  aspects, — it  does  burden  him  with  the  world's 
heavy  woes ;  but  it  is  peculiar  and  blessed  in  this,  that  with 
the  same  hand  by  which  it  provides  for  him  food  and  shel- 
ter, it  also  provides  for  the  best  culture  of  the  most  worthy 
personal  character,  and  with  a  singular  completeness  intro- 
duces him  to  those  activities  which  shall  for  him  be  rational 
mmI  fitting  forever.  Should  love  be  the  law  of  his  individual 
li^e?  It  is  also  the  law  of  his  ministry.  Does  his  manhood 
foqaire  the  harmonious  development  of  conscience,  intellect, 
^'luigination,  passion  ?  The  profession  he  has  chosen  calls  for 
^^^  exercise  of  all  these  together,  and  both  stimulates  and 
'egalates  them. 

Herein  is  solid  strength  and  lasting  advantage.     So  far  and 

80  fiist  88  one  becomes  a  truly  successful  minister,  he  becomes 

*  Worthy  man  and  thus  acquires  the  royalty  of  true  freedom 

^  this   world.     His   profession    becomes  both  vitalized  and 

^W.     His  work   is   his   play  and  his   passion.     While  he 

"'^ilds  for  time,    he  in  the  same  act   "lays  great    bases"  for 

eternity ^    His  whole  life   runs  naturally  into  his  profession 

^OL.  xxxnr.  48 
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and  he  seeks  and  strives  for  perfection  therein  as  he  seeks  for 
personal  virtue,  and  the  favor  of  God. 

This  way  of  stating  the  argument  is  general.  Even  when  so 
put  it  is  entitled  to  great  weight ;  but  there  is  another  and 
more  specially  modem  aspect  of  it,  which  gives  to  it  yet  greater 
weight,  and  should  make  it  decisive  in  the  minds  of  Christian 
young  men  in  the  colleges.  It  has  been  already  intimated  that 
these  general  considerations  already  adduced,  gain  a  new  and 
peculiar  force  from  the  novel  conditions  of  our  own  time. 

Young  men  are  invited  to  the  ministry  not  only  because  this 
profession  is  always  favorable  to  the  best  personal  culture ;  but 
especially  are  they  invited  now^  because  the  peculiar  qualities 
which  are  just  now  in  most  earnest  demand  for  a  timely  man- 
hood and  a  triumphant  ministry  are,  in  each  case,  the  same. 
In  illustrating  this,  the  argument  will  confine  itself  to  the 
mention  of  three  qualities,  which  both  in  personal  character 
and  in  the  ministerial  profession  are  now  preeminently  needed 
and  desired.     They  are  JReverence,  Sympathy,  and  Joy  fulness. 

or  course,  these  qualities  are  always  admirable  and  requisite 
both  in  a  finished  manhood  and  in  a  faithful  ministry;  but  our 
argument  goes  further  than  this.     It  goes  so  far  as  to  affirm 
that  these  three   qualities  are  now   the  indispensable  ones- 
They  are  made  peremptory  by  the  unique  and  unavoidable 
conditions  of  the  time.     In  their  combination,  (for  it  is  in  the 
harmony  which  they  together  produce  that  the  indescribable 
power  and  beauty  dwells)  they  afibrd  just  that  color  and  light 
which  the  nineteenth  century  is  declaring  to  be  the  one  thing 
needful  for  character.     Not  to  possess  them  would  have  beeo- 
at  any  time  a  misfortune ;  not  to  have  them  now  is  failure.    So 
then,  because  these  qualities,  and  the  blending  of  them,  ar^ 
now  held  to  be  as  indispensable  for  a  successful  ministry  as  tor 
manhood  itself,  and  because  the  profession  of  the  ministry,  a^ 
now  to  be  conducted,  tends  strongly  to  foster  them,  and  mak^ 
them  regnant  in  character,  therefore  we  gain  herein  a  new  pur- 
chase and  pressure  for  our  argument  in  its  present  appeal  i^^ 
noble  minded  young  men  to  choose  this  profession  for  theK:s 
own. 

For  example,  take  Reverence, — a  quality  essentially  moral,     a 
sentiment  that  lies  at  the  bottom  of  all  pare  and  lofty  charade: 
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ter.  When  has  there  ever  been  in  history  an  age  in  which  rev- 
erence was  either  so  necessarv  or  so  difficult  to  maintain,  as  in 
the  present  age  ?  This  sentiment  which  is  the  foundation  at 
once  of  morality  and  philanthropy,  is  nowadays  undermined 
and  endangered.  It  is  easy  to  see  the  reason  for  this,  and  the 
reason  why  a  revereit  temper  is  now  so  invaluable  to  a  young 
man  in  his  career.  For  observe  the  present  state  of  things 
among  us. 

Irreverence  is  the  license  of  the  intellect,  when  divorced 
from  the  restraining  companionship  of  conscienca  And  the 
tendency  to  such  irreverence  is  now  both  personally  and  pro- 
fessionally the  common  and  commanding  peril ;  for  the  great 
modem  idea  of  liberty,  which,  as  Maurice  De  Guerin  says,  "  Is 
the  thought  which  drives  the  age  before  it,"  has  thrown  wide 
open  the  door  for  this  intellectual  license.  The  good  wine  of 
freedom,  lawlessly  used,  intoxicates  the  reckless  brain,  and  so 
is  turned  to  poison  ;  and  men  are  led  away  by  the  fascinations 
of  the  theory,  latent  in  the  most  brilliant  literature  of  the  cen- 
tury, and  distinctly  avowed  by  Benan,  iu  his  criticism  upon  St. 
Paul,  that  artistic  self-culture  is  the  supreme  virtue.  This 
theory  is  true  enough  to  be  enchanting,  and  false  enough  to  be 
deadly.  Self-culture  is  a  part  of  the  supreme  virtue,  but  only 
a  part. 

The  moral  character  of  educated  young  men  is  therefore 
imperilled  today,  precisely  where  an  efficient  ministry  is  im- 
perilled, at  the  point,  namely,  where  the  law  of  intellectual 
liberty  shelves  off  into  the  madness  of  intellectual  pride.  The 
times  call  for  reverent  men.  The  churches  call  for  reverent 
ministers ;  for  it  is  too  plain  that  manly  integrity  and  minis- 
terial efficiency  are  breaking  down  at  the  same  point,  from  a 
lack  of  the  truly  reverential  spirit  One  is  at  a  loss  to  decide 
whether  scientists  or  theologians  are  the  more  wanting  in  what 
Schiller  calls  the  sure  mark  of  the  philosopher,  "That  he 
shall  always  love  truth  better  than  his  own  system.*'  We 
might  pause  here  to  put  in  a  plea  for  reverence.  We  honor 
that  body  of  scholars  banded  together  in  all  lands,  who  constitute 
the  extra-papal  hierarchy  of  the  world.  In  them  is  our  hope ; 
but  the  too  frequent  assumptions  of  infallibility  among  them 
are  as  absurd  and  as  dangerously  immoral  as  are  the  ecclesias* 
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tical  assumptions  of  the  priesthood.  We  are  but  students  all, 
for  matter  is  mystery,  and  spirit  is  mystery,  and  the  connection 
between  them,  is  also  mystery.  Thought  has  its  present  bound- 
aries, and  its  law  of  slow  progress  from  these  boundaries,  out- 
ward toward  the  unknown.  It  is,  for  example,  yet  impossible, 
and  perhaps  always  will  be,  to  resolve  the  moral  intuition  of 
holiness  into  intellectual  elements.  No  one  has  yet  reduced 
the  Confessions  of  Augustine  under  the  cat^ories  of  the  Com- 
tean  philosophy.  The  scientist  may  rejoice  at  the  accuracy  and 
completeness  of  the  results  he  attains ;  but  he  should  not  be 
proud  until  he  can  also  analyze  with  equally  facile  chemistry 
his  own  joy  in  view  of  that  completeness.  Why  should  the 
human  spirit  delight  in  view  of  completeness?  Thus  we  ap- 
proach a  limit  beyond  which  our  analysis  cannot  go.  At  that 
limit  the  Deity  reveals  itself  in  the  last  irresolvable  unit  The 
way  to  cultivate  reverence  is  thus  to  study  individuals ;  as,  for 
example,  in  the  matter  of  historical  investigation,  if  the  historian 
looks  at  men  merely  in  masses,  as  Buckle  and  Taine  are  apt  to 
do,  and  as  it  is  the  fashion  of  the  age  to  do,  he  will  be  arrogant, 
while  if  he  studies  one  man  thoroughly  he  will  be  reverent 
The  Christian  minister  deals  with  men  both  in  masses  and  one 
by  one. 

But  returning  to  the  direct  channel  of  argument,  observe, 
then,   how  this  state  of  things  applies  to   the  question  in 
hand.     In  our  time  a  vague  and  diluted  pantheism   tends 
to  substitute  for    reverence  towards  God,  or    the  spirit  of 
worship,    a  refined  self  esteem,   and  a  materialistic  science 
tends  to  resolve  worship  into  intelligent  curiosity,  while  tbe^ 
thousands  know  no  other  deity  than  miunmon.     In  such  il. 
time,  therefore,    when   the  common  tendency  is  so  far  fortbi. 
immoral  and  unholy,   the  sheet-anchor  at  once  of  the  indi — 
vidua!  manhood  and  of  ministerial  efficiency  is  hamUei  ador — 
ing  reverence  of  the  living,  holy  QtxL 

The  same  temper  of  reverence  should  also  extend  to  all  natii — 
ural  and  historical  studies ;  for  God  is  in  nature  and  history. 
To  this  should  be  added  reverence  formao, — forthebunur 
body  and  mind, — that  marvelous  and  complex  prodacti< 
which  is  the  blossom  of  nature  and  the  chief  fi^tor  in  bistor^r  i 
.98  well  as  the  living  link  between  nature  and  what  we  call 
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supernatural.  Such  reverence  for  God  and  for  man  will  issue 
at  last  fittingly  in  affectionate  reverence  for  Jesus  Christ  and 
bis  truth.  Finally,  reverence  is  due  even  toward  the  Unknown. 
Even  before  this  veiled  portal,  let  us  humbly  bend  the  knee, 
because  for  ought  we  know,  God  himself  may  be  hiding  His 
power  within. 

But  in  every  one  of  these  particulars,  the  present  tendency 
is  adverse  to  reverence.  The  motto  of  our  ambition  reads: 
^^Entia  sicut  deus^  seietites  bonum  et  malurn^^ ;  and  alas!  the 
choice  of  this  maxim  results  finally  in  a  knowledge  and  then  a 
tyranny  of  the  evil  without  the  good,  under  which  tyranny 
lawless  and  irreverent  pride  must  at  last  eat  the  ashes  of  its  for- 
mer madness.  Here  is  the  subtle,  stealthy,  sovereign  peril  of  the 
time.  Educated  young  men  may  not  realize  the  peril  until  it 
is  too  late,  but  if  they  do  realize  it,  or  even  fear  it,  is  it  not 
wiser  for  them  to  choose  a  profession,  which,  without  surren- 
dering a  grain  of  legitimate  liberty,  without  cramping  the 
freedom  of  the  intellect,  yet  serves  for  a  protection  against  the 
danger  ?  In  a  brilliant,  proud,  and  eager  age,  we  must  needs, 
for  manhood's  sake,  choose  a  reverent  profession 

For  the  higher  reason  in  the  soul,  of  which  a  part  is  properly 
intellectual  and  a  part  moral,  must  be  either  a  man's  queen  or 
his  mistress ;  and  when,  as  is  now  so  often  the  case,  the  moral 
elements  are  ignored,  or  lowered  from  their  true  throne  of  equal 
authority  with  the  intellectual  elements,  reason  ceases  to  be 
heard  longer  as  the  voice  of  Gk>d  in  the  soul,  and  is  even  fallen, 
— a  tainted  mistress  rather  than  an  holy  queen. 

Thus  character  is  undermined,  and  the  foundations  of  true 
manhood  destroyed.  The  professional  necessities,  therefore,  of 
the  minister  are  his  personal  safeguard  in  this  particular,  and 
do  much  to  protect  a  young  man  from  that  baneful  license  of 
the  mind,  which  may  indeed  at  first  excite  brilliant  flashes  of 
intellectual  faculty,  but  whicli  passes  quickly  into  reaction  and 
bitterness,  and  finally  conducts  to  corrosion  and  decay. 

The  same  course  of  r^usoning  applies  in  the  matter  of  Sym- 
pathy, By  sympathy  is  meant  mainly  an  intellectual  quality. 
It  is  the  correlative  and  complement  of  reverence,  which  is 
properly  moral.  This  is  the  quality  which  makes  criticism 
candid,  and  charity  careful  and  consummate.    It  involves  in- 
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dependence  also,  for  a  copyist  cannot  be  a  sympathizer.  It  is 
that  wide  catholicity  of  temper,  genial  and  keen,  by  which  one 
shall  discover,  appreciate  and  ally  himself  to  every  exhibition 
of  truth  or  excellence,  whatever  may  be  its  kind,  or  with 
whatever  of  falsehood  or  evil  it  may  be  accompanied.  For 
such  intellectual  charity  the  present  demand  is  urgent,  and 
more  than  urgent.  And  it  is  needed  as  much  professionally  in 
the  minister  as  personally  in  the  man. 

For  we  are  caught  in  the  midst  of  an  age  at  once  exuberant 
and  transitive.  A  discriminating  sympathy  is  our  main  safe- 
guard against  dogmatism  and  our  best  surety  for  progress. 
Novelties  are  springing  up  on  all  sides.  Nothing  is  to  be 
wholly  trusted,  nor  yet  is  anything  to  be  entirely  despised ;  for 
everywhere  truth  is  tangled  with  error,  right  mingled  with 
wrong.  It  is  as  if  some  chief  spirit  were  prophesying  in  the 
world,  as  of  old  in  Ezekiel's  valley  of  dry  bones ;  and  behold 
there  is  a  noise,  and  a  shaking,  and  a  thrill  of  life  in  all  the 
valley ;  but  arising  from  the  dust  of  death,  bone  has  not  yet 
come  to  his  bone.  A  thousand  opinions  are  clamorous  for  a 
hearing.  A  thousand  differences  wait  to  be  harmonized.  The 
sarcasm  of  Cicero  is  truer  now  than  ever,  that  "  there  is  no 
absurdity  which  is  not  receiving  the  endorsement  of  some  phi- 
losopher." Truth  lies  in  shreds  and  broken  masses,  dismem- 
bered and  scattered  all  over  the  field. 

Amid  circumstances  so  exciting  and  perplexing,  noble  man- 
hood should  not  indeed  weaken  itself  by  diffuseness,   but  it 
must  enlarge  and  sweeten  itself  by  sympathy.     Patient  charity 
is   utterly  indispensable.     Blessed   now   as   never  before  are 
those,  who,  whether  in  the  pulpit  or  out  of  it,  are  the  intel- 
lectual and  spiritual  peacemakers.     We  must  be  able  with 
facile  and  nimble  thought,  to  pass  from  Jonathan  Edwards  to 
Tennyson,  and  from  Tennyson  to  Kant,  and  from  Kant  to  the 
morning's  newspaper,  and  from  news  to  Neander,  and  frooL 
Neander  to  Huxley,  and  from  Huxley  to  Anslem, — fix>m  th 
thinker  to  the  actor, — from  the  actor  to  the  sufferer ; — fronnfe. 
facts  to  fancies — from  ideas  to  affairs ; — ^and  in  each  instance 
prompt  with  ready  accuracy  to  detect  and  sympathize  wit 
whatever  is  excellent  in  the  man  or  the  subject  before 
Science,  Poetry,  and  Prayer  must  not  be  separated,  nor  ma(L 
the  watchwords  of  opposing  realms. 
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Bat  it  is  also  to  be  noted  that  this  special  demand  for 
intellectual  sympathy  is  as  pressing  upon  the  minister  as  upon 
the  man.  The  minister  now  must  be  a  mediator.  Protestant- 
ism, for  example,  must  mediate  between  science  and  the  spirit 
of  Boman  Catholicism.  In  this  time  of  general  unloosing, 
when  the  high  tide  is  lifting  everything  from  its  traditional 
moorings,  and  re-arrangements  are  easy,  the  minister  must  im- 
prove the  opportunity  for  mediation.  He  must  gather  together 
the  Fleets  of  God.  He  must  clear  away  the  debris  of  centuries, 
and  bring  the  things  which  are  alike  into  accord,  and  make 
men  see  eye  to  eye.  The  natural  and  the  spiritual  must  be 
brought  into  evident  harmony,  and  their  real  unity  proved  and 
embodied  in  the  persons  of  those  who  shall  be  at  once  noble 
men  and  fruitful  ministers.  The  minister  must  indeed  be  bold, 
and  his  attitude  in  fundamental  respects  definite,  but  he  must 
also  make  the  pulpit  luminous  and  fragrant  with  a  sympathy 
unprecedented,  keen,  careful,  constant,  universal.  In  this  re- 
spect, therefore,  as  in  regard  to  the  sentiment  of  reverence, 
there  is  now  an  identity  between  personal  and  professional  neces- 
sities, and  the  Christian  student  is  called  even  for  manhood's 
sake  to  choose  the  ministry. 

Finally,  a  like  identity  is  apparent  in  connection  with  the 
third  indispensable  requisite,  viz :  Joyfulnessj  a  quality  essen- 
tially belonging  to  practical  action,  just  as  reverence  was  held 
to  be  a  moral  state,  and  sympathy  an  intellectual  temper.  The 
times  demand  both  a  glad  ministry  and  a  glad  manhood.  This 
gladness,  moreover,  must  be  of  a  noble  and  peculiar  kind,  for 
we  are  in  the  current  of  a  rush  after  mere  amusement  which  in 
oar  own  country  at  least  has  never  been  paralleled,  and  which 
seems  almost  insane.  Part  of  this  is  due  to  a  reaction  from  the 
sombre  pietism  of  earlier  generations,  and  part  due  to  the  reck*> 
lessness  of  those  who  released  from  the  social  and  civil  bondage 
of  other  lands,  come  here  to  find  a  novel  independence  and  a 
dangerous  facility  of  freedom.  Sensual  pleasures  are  eagerly 
sought,  for  the  prejudice  of  man  still  insists  upon  divorcing 
righteousness  from  delight.  This  perilous  craving  for  mere 
pleasure  in  the  public  mind  can  only  be  met  and  ministered  to 
by  the  noble  flame  of  a  truer  joy.  Negations  and  prohibitions 
will  be  laughed  at     There  is  possible  for  men  a  high  state  of 
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victorious  gladness  in  which  righteousness  and  delight  do  go 
hand  in  hand.  This  is  the  true  joj,  and  it  must  be  gained, 
not  by  ignoring  or  evading  evil,  but  by  meeting  evil  bravely 
and  overcoming  it.  True  men  must  imitate  the  Master  of 
men  who  went  against  the  steady  spears  with  a  face  steadier 
even  than  they. 

The  minister's  manhood,  then,  must  for  Aisown  sake,  grapple 
with  evil  and  subdue  it,  and  so  celebrate  within  the  soul  the 
joy  of  a  true  triumph  over  it  The  minister's  profession  muat 
also,  for  its  own  sake,  unceasingly  pour  this  personal  triumph 
into  the  language  of  the  pulpit.  The  personal  and  professional 
necessities  are  therefore  here  again  identical.  The  people  may 
be  tickled,  but  they  will  not  be  moved  by  a  merry-andrew ; 
nor  will  they  care  for  ecclesiastical  punsters  like  the  German 
Lunde ;  nor  on  the  other  hand  will  they  ch<x)se  a  preacher  who 
is  overshadowed,  as  John  Foster  seemed  to  be,  with  the  woe  of 
the  world.  Never  so  little  as  now  will  men  adopt  a  religion 
which  unveils  to  them  the  terrible  valleys  of  moral  ruin  and 
death,  and  there  leaves  them  to  struggle  and  pray,  cheered  only 
by  the  promise  of  a  heaven  hereafter.  Men  must  see  that  there 
is  a  land  of  Beulah — a  region  of  triumph  on  ihis  side  of  the 
river.  In  that  high  state  of  victorious  gladness,  at  once  peace- 
ful and  martial,  must  be  the  dwelling  place  both  of  a  command- 
ing manhood  and  of  an  effective  ministry. 

For  the  sake  of  clearness  it  was  perhaps  necessary  to  speak 
thus  separately  of  the  three  indispensable  qualities,  Beverenet, 
Sympathy,  and  Joyfulness;  but  the  finished  force  of  the  argument 
we  have  undertaken,  which  identifies  between  a  cultivated  man- 
hood and  a  truly  successful  ministry,  is  only  felt  when  the  three 
are  not  separated,  but  are  considered  in  one.  For  it  is  only 
when  combined,  in  character  or  in  work,  that  they  afford  that 
rare  and  unique  tone,  which  is  the  crown  of  the  finest  personal 
culture,  and  also  the  secret  of  the  most  productive  ministerial 
labor.  The  real  spirit  so  urgently  called  for  at  the  present 
time,  both  in  the  person  and  in  the  profession,  is  not,  properly 
speaking,  reverence  alone,  or  sympathy  alone,  or  joy  alone,  noi- 
is  it  strictly  an  association  of  them,  but  it  is  rather  the  subtl 
vital  blending  or  fusion  of  the  thi*ee,  in  a  single  living  sta 
and  action  of  the  soul,  one  quick,  irresolvable  energy,  whic 
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shall  be  at  once  humbly  reverent,  independently  sympathetic, 
and  victoriously  joyfuL  It  is  the  identity  of  this  vital  energy 
in  the  true  manhood,  and  in  the  true  ministry,  that  proves  and 
illustrates  the  close  alliance  which  the  demand  of  the  times  is 
developing  between  them. 

This  great  argument,  then,  in  favor  of  the  ministry,  that  it 
affords  the  finest  personal  culture, — ^an  aigument  strong  and 
persuasive  always  and  on  general  grounds,  is  thus  in  our  own 
day  made  peculiarly  opportune  and  decisive ;  for  now  as  never 
before  in  the  history  of  the  ministry,  personal  character  is 
identified  with  professional  character  and  governs  professional 
succes&  Surely,  other  things  being  equal,  or,  indeed,  very 
unequal,  a  Christain  man  should  choose  that  profession  which 
will  most  broadly  and  beautifully  build  up  the  Kingdom  of 
God  within  his  own  soul.  This,  the  ministry,  in  the  new  and 
better  aspect  of  it  in  which  it  presents  itself  to  young  men  at 
the  present  time,  certainly  offers  to  do.  In  this  profession  as 
no  where  else,  and  as  never  before  even  here,  the  personal  and 
professional  ideals  are  the  same. 

Here  then,  we  leave  the  subject  We  respectfully  leave  it 
with  Christian  pastors,  who,  by  their  own  lives  and  by  the  type 
of  their  ministerial  work,  must  give  practical  efficacy  to  any 
theoretic  argument  in  favor  of  their  royal  profession.  And 
especially  do  we  leave  this  subject  with  Christian  students  in 
the  colleges.  The  sacred  ministry  calls  them,  and  as  support- 
ing its  call  we  urge  upon  them  an  argument  old  indeed  and 
always  weighty,  but  now  enforced  by  a  multitude  of  novel  and 
&scinating  considerationa  For  the  times  are  changed;  and 
the  ministry  is  in  many  respects  changing  with  the  times. 
These  changes,  in  which  the  profession  as  such  is  sinking  and 
the  man  rising,  we  believe  to  be  on  the  whole  for  good.  They 
certainly  add  immense  and  pointed  force  to  the  present  argu- 
ment 

Two  kinds  of  necessity  press  upon  Christian  students,  to 
both  of  which  they  are  bound  to  respond ;  the  necessities  of 
personal  culture  and  character,  and  the  necessities  of  profes- 
sional succesa  We  have  aimed  to  show  that  in  the  Christian 
ministry  the  honorable  student  may  find  these  two  great  claims 
most  fully  and  practically  harmonized.     To  this  ministry  then 
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we  invite  them.  Here  is  the  glory  of  the  sacred  calling, 
and  here  the  greatness  of  its  unmatched  attraction.  For  the 
Christian  minister's  profession  thus  becomes  his  Ufa  His  work 
for  others  and  his  work  for  his  own  soul  are  one.  Alike  on  be- 
half of  his  profession  and  on  his  own  behalf,  his  eager  spirit 
will  heed  that  sublimest  appeal,  by  which  the  ideal  of  perfect 
character  asks  of  him  supreme  and  eternal  loyalty  and  lova 
The  work  of  his  ministry  is  the  education  of  his  personal 
manhood.  The  power  of  his  ministry  is  the  power  of  his  man- 
hood.   Its  worthiness  is  his  worth. 
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Abticle  HL— liquor  AND  LEGISLATION. 

The  control  of  intemperaDce  and  its  resultant  evils  as  a 
problem  in  morals  has  interested  thinkers  in  all  times.  More- 
over, the  vice  has  been  so  universal,  and  its  bad  effects  not 
only  in  the  oflfender  but  upon  society  at  large,  have  been  so 
constant  and  serious  that  not  moralists  only  but  governments 
also  have  become  concerned  in  the  matter,  and,  very  generally, 
more  or  less  legislative  action  has  occurred  with  reference  to  it. 
Whenever  an  evil  becomes  widespread  in  society,  that  involves, 
or  is  immediately  followed  by  open  and  violent  injury  to 
others  from  the  practices  of  individuals,  or  which  is  an  outrage 
upon  prevailing  sentiment,  people  naturally  in  alarm  or  dis- 
gust appeal  to  government  for  redress.  For  they  deem  this  a 
social  wrong,  and  to  what  end  does  government  exist  if  not 
to  right  such  wrongs.  Civil  punishments  are  accordingly 
visited  upon  drunkards,  and  legal  restrictions  have  at  different 
times  been  laid  upon  the  traffic  that  has  encouraged  their 
vicious  self-indulgence  to  the  offense  and  hurt  of  society.  Yet 
as  the  world  generally  has  always  regarded  the  appetite  for 
wines  and  liquors  as  normal  in  itself,  for  notwithstanding  the 
vast  number  of  drunkards  the  number  of  temperate  drinkers 
has  always  been  vastly  greater,  as,  in  past  history,  almost  none 
bat  the  ascetics  of  certain  religious  orders  have  practised  total 
abstinence,  the  law  has  rarely,  if  ever,  until  of  recent  years  in 
this  country,  attempted  anything  beyond  a  mere  regulation  of 
the  liquor  traffic,  not  its  suppression. 

A  few  years  ago  in  New  England  the  philanthropy  of  some 
earnest  men,  more  than  their  personal  and  material  interest, 
became  roused  to  effect  a  reform  in  the  drinking  habits  of  the 
country,  and  to  diminish  a  vice,  itself  very  prevalent  in  cer- 
tain classes  of  society,  and  which  statistics  as  well  as  common 
observation  showed  to  be  the  proximate  cause  of  more  misery, 
crime,  taxation,  and  offense  of  every  sort  than  any  other  single 
vice  by  which  society  is  afflicted,  perhaps  than  all  others  to- 
gether.   The  reform  was  at  first  carried  on  as  a  moral  move- 
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ment  only  through  all  the  well  known  temperance  agencies  of 
tracts,  lectures,  associations,  and  the  pledge. 

In  this  way  people  were  brought  to  an  intelligent  apprecia- 
tion of  the  magnitude  of  the  evils  of  intemperance,  such  as 
they  had  never  possessed  before.  Then  with  the  root  and 
branch  thoroughness  for  which  New  England  reformers  are 
famous,  it  was  proposed  to  render  intemperance,  and  so  its 
consequent  evils,  thenceforth  forever  impossible  to  any  great 
number  of  persons  by  transferring  the  guardianship  of  tem- 
perance from  the  weak  resolutions  of  individuals  to  the  strong 
executions  of  law.  It  was  proposed  to  exterminate  the  vice 
by  measures  so  radical  as  even  to  interfere  with  the  exercise  of 
the  corresponding  virtue,  to  make  drunkenness  to  cease  from 
the  earth  by  legally  prohibiting  the  sale  of  intoxicating  drinks. 

In  this  way  the  subject  of  temperance  has  gained  a  promi- 
nence among  political  questions  wholly  new ;  it  has  risen  to 
the  first  rank  among  such  questions,  and  as  a  political  prob- 
lem is  giving  politicians  more  trouble  to-day  than  it  has  ever 
given  moralists  from  the  days  of  Confiicius  down.     This  sub- 
ject is  no  longer  one  of  philosophic  interest  alone.      It  has 
come  to  be  of  intensest  popular  interest     It  appeals  to  all 
alike  as  citizens,  and  already  for  twenty  years  in  New  England 
it  has  demanded  of  every  voter  a  definite  opinion  of  its  merits. 
Meanwhile  to  the  student  of  social  science  this  difficult  and 
apparently  unique  political  question  may  do  more  than  any 
other  before  the  public  to  illustrate  the  real  nature  and  func— 
tions  of  government,  the  possibilities  and  impossibilities  of  law^. 
the  relations  of  morals  to  politics,  the  field  and  limitations  of 
that  ancient  strife  between  the  rights  of  government  and  th^ 
rights  of  man,  between  the  instincts  of  freedom  in  the  indi  — 
vidual  citizen,  and  of  self-preservation  in  the  body  politic 

Mr.  Wm.  B.  Weeden  of  Providence,  Bhode  Island,  has  re- 
cently written  a  little  book*  containing  a  discussion  of  th  ^ 
fundamental  relations  of  the  liquor  question  to  legislations 
The  book  is  especially  pertinent  and  useful  in  that  it  dea^.^ 
rather  with  these  fundamental  relations  than  with  merek^j 
proximate  issues,  though  these  latter  are  by  no  means  n 

*  The  Moral  arui  Pivhibiiory  Liquor  Laws,    An  Essay,  l^  WnxiAlf  B.  Wbd^ 
Boston:  Roberts  Bros.    1876. 
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lected  He  would  ask  prohibitionists  ^*  to  consider  from  their 
own  point  of  view  their  attitude  toward  law — ^not  any  particu- 
lar statute,  but  those  great  principles  of  government  which 
hold  society  together."  (p.  18.)  It  is  often  thought  that  the 
world  would  be  saved  much  waste  of  words  were  only  this 
method  adhered  to  from  the  outset  of  every  discussion.  But 
Mr.  Weeden  has  learned  that  the  world  will  never  attend  to 
underlying  principles  until  after  these  have  been  brought  home 
to  the  experience  of  men,  in  what  the  world  calls  facts,  which 
are  the  proximate  issues.  This  is  probably  in  the  nature  of 
things  and  so  nothing  to  complain  of.  Mr.  Weeden  turns  this 
knowledge  of  human  nature  to  account  in  his  discussion,  and 
early  presents  us  with  the  facts  that  suggest  his  theories.  His 
temper  throughout  the  book  is  serious  and  &ir.  His  style,  in 
the  main,  is  clear,  without  literary  pretension.  His  authorities 
are  animpeachable.  His  induction  of  &ct8  is  far  from  being 
80  wide  as  could  be  wished  and  contains  some  important  omis- 
sions that  leave  his  incidental  argument,  as  to  the  actual  work- 
ing of  prohibition,  inconclusive.  The  statements  of  fact  that 
he  makes  would  hardly  be  controverted,  but  they  are  not  mar- 
shalled in  such  a  way  as  best  conduces  to  the  strength  of  his 
position.  His  conclusions  are  often  forcibly  and  suggestively 
put,  but  unfortunately  are  scattered  throagh  his  pages  from 
first  to  last  with  far  too  little  order  and  discrimination.  His 
main  argument  is  not  coherently  nor  concisely  developed,  and 
his  incidental  conclusions  would  probably  to  many  minds  carry 
more  weight  than  his  chief  ones.  There  is  nothing  new  in  any 
one  of  the  author's  positions,  though  they  may  not  hitherto 
have  been  all  brought  together  in  their  present  applicationa 
Yet  notwithstanding  all  its  imperfections. this  volume  is  a  sig- 
nificant one,  and  deserves  the  careful  attention  of  thinking  citi- 
zens, especially  of  all  public  men.  It  is  significant,  not  as  a 
literary  production,  nor  even  greatly  as  an  argument,  nor  as  in 
any  way  a  novelty,  but  (1)  as  one  of  very  few  honest  attempts 
to  go  to  the  bottom  of  the  difficult  matter  of  temperance  legis- 
lation, (2)  as  a  presentation  of  many  ugly  facts  in  the  history 
of  diis  legislation  which  have  received  too  little  attention  from 
the  country  at  lai^e,  (8)  as  an  account  of  a  better  mode  of 
legislation  in  this  matter  that  has  already,  in  another  country, 
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been  tried  with  remarkable  success,  and  (4)  as  an  admirable 
representation  in  miniature  of  the  confusions  and  contradic- 
tions that  very  widely  prevail  as  to  the  office  of  democratic 
law. 

Mr.  Weeden  argues  chiefly  to  show  that  Prohibitionists  are 
wholly  mistaken  in  the  grounds  on  which  they  demand  polit- 
ical action,  desiring,  as  they  do,  to  transfer  to  the  sphere  of 
civil  law  what  the  writer  regards  as  solely  a  matter  of  morals. 
"  The  abstinents,  inspired  by  a  noble  and  passionate  emotion, 
capable  of  enormous  moral  influence,  have  prostituted  it  in 
chasing  an  ignis  fatuus  through  the  mire  of  politics.''  (p.  26.) 
Incidentally  Mr.  W.  endeavors  to  show  that  as  a  matter  of  fact 
the  actual  prohibitory  laws,  first  and  last,  have  proved  tyran- 
nically unjust,  utterly  inefficient,  and,  in  their  eflfects,  terribly 
and  portentiously  demoralizing  to  the  private  and  political 
conscience.  The  book  is  one  that  deserves  the  most  careful 
reviewing,  and  the  subject  demands  to  be  brought  before  every 
reading  citizen. 

The  stiitements  of  fact  should  be  first  examined,  according 
to  the  writer's  own  order.  Before  doing  this,  however,  atten- 
tion should  again  be  called  to  the  tone  of  entire  respect  and 
even  admiration  which  he  exhibits  for  the  moral  earnestness 
that  originated  and  has  animated  the  political  movement  from 
which  he  so  wholly  dissents.  He  thinks,  indeed,  that  the 
extreme  position  assumed  by  prohibitionists  tends  more  or 
less  to  narrow  the  men  both  mentally  and  morally,  a  tendency 
incidental  to  all  extreme  positions.  **  Yet  the  enthusiasm  of 
the  abstinents  in  its  personal  and  legitimate  expression  is  not 
to  be  trifled  with  nor  even  argued  with.  It  is  a  noble  passion, 
ever  elevating,  though  sometimes  narrowing  the  man,  and  is 
entitled  to  i*espect  and  affectionate  regard  from  us  all.  The 
man  or  woman  who  deliberately  abandons  liquors  is  generally 
moved  from  the  depths  of  the  soul.  Those  who  have  suffered, 
not  in  themselves,  but  in  the  wasted  lives  of  their  friends, 
cherish  a  passion  for  abstinence  which  is  beyond  and  above 
criticism.  We  say  again  that  we  honor  this  emotion  as  one  of 
the  grandest  forces  of  humanity."  And  then,  in  accordance 
with  his  argument,  ^'  The  moral  influence  of  abstinents  shouM 
likewise  have  the  fullest  play.  The  personal  powCT  of  one 
who  refuses  an  indulgence  is  the  strongest  motive  to  influence 
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the  self-indulgent  Society  should  favor  this  power  of  the 
individual  by  every  means  possible.  It  is  the  civic  attitude 
.  .  .  of  the  abstinents  which  the  writer  would  call  into  the  dis- 
cussion. ...  By  as  much  as  we  exalt  and  dignify  the 
moral  power  of  the  abstinents,  by  so  much  do  we  dread  its 
waste  or  misuse  in  the  struggle  to  maintain  laws  faulty  in  con- 
ception, impossible  in  execution."     (pp.  11,  12.) 

And  now  for  Mr.  Weeden's  facts.  The  moral  reform  "  was 
too  slow  a  process  for  the  more  ardent  of  the  abstinents.  They 
determined  to  turn  the  force  already  acquired  into  a  new  chan- 
nel, and  to  bring  the  whole  power  of  society  to  bear  on  the  use 
of  liquors.  This  system  culminated  in  the  Maine  law,  so  called, 
which  in  its  various  forms  of  prohibition  and  execution  has 
dragged  its  way  through  legislatures  and  courts  for  more  than 
twenty  years."  (pp.  14,  15.)  "  Anything  to  stop  traffic  in  the 
accuraed  stuff,  the  abstinents  cried  out  .  .  .  Possibly 
the  legal  outlet  afforded  a  relief  from  the  excitement  of  the 
moral  impulse  under  which  the  community  labored.  .  .  . 
Nevertheless,  steady  minded  people  could  not  vote  it  (liquor)  a 
poison.  The  statutes  were  all  arranged  with  contrivances  to 
allow  the  use  under  one  and  another  sort  of  fiction.  The  con- 
trivances and  evasions  passed  into  ordinary  customs,  while  the 
statutes  were  constantly  growing  more  stringent  technically." 
(p.  17.)  The  inefficiency  of  all  the  liquor  laws  as  first  consti- 
tuted was  acknowledged  and  complained  of  by  foes  and  friends 
alika  Mr.  Amos  C.  Barstow,  leader  of  the  Prohibitionists  in 
Rhode  Island,  stated  with  reference  to  them  that:  "1st  It 
requires  more  evidence  to  convict  a  man  under  them  than 
would  be  sufficient  to  hang  him. 

"  2d.  The  penalties  are  inadequate  So  true  is  this,  that,  in 
my  opinion,  the  law  is  hardly  worth  enforcing.  It  only  serve* 
when  epforced  to  fret  and  goad  the  rumseller,  while  it  allows 
the  traffic  to  go  on.  He  can  pay  its  penalties  and  grow  rich  in 
spite  of  it 

"  8d.  It  allows  towns  to  license  the  traffic.  The  State  thus 
by  giving  this  liberty  sanctions  the  traffic,  and  becomes  a  party 
to  the  crime."     (p.  67.) 

This  was  the  case  in  Bhode  Island  before  the  introduction 
in  that  State,  in  1852,  of  the  Maine  law,  and  these  statements 
are  given  as  representing  the  opinions  and  arguments  of  the 
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prohibition  party  everywhere  before  Neal  Dow's  law  came  into 
operation.  Then  the  Maine  law  was  enacted  in  several  States, 
proceeding  against  property  as  well  as  the  offender,  and  giving 
stringent  power  of  seizure,  (p.  66.)  Everything  was  done  to 
make  the  law  once  passed  effective,  (pp.  69-60.)  Prohibi- 
tionists were  put  into  the  public  offices.  Nevertheless,  it  is 
claimed  that  the  traffic  underwent  no  important  change.  The 
testimony  is  given  of  a  gentlemen  whom  Mr.  Weeden  r^^ards 
as  "  thoroughly  disinterested,"  "  used  to  the  observation  of 
facts,"  and  one  who  ^'  knows  how  to  reduce  them  to  a  scientific 
verity."  He  lived  in  one  of  the  principal  cities  of  Connecticut 
during  the  years  1864-6,  and  says  he  was  "favorably  situated 
to  observe  the  workings  of  the  Maine  law  when  first  passed 
and  enforced  in  that  State."  This  witness  asserts  (p.  61)  that 
'^the  evils  resulting  from  it  were  so  serious  that  those  of  its 
most  ardent  supporters  who  were  really  in  a  position  to  see  and 
feel  the  real  state  of  the  case,  were  quite  willing  to  allow  the 
law,  in  that  city  at  least,  to  become  a  dead  letter." 

Mr.  Weeden  made  efforts  to  get  at  the  actual  statistics  of 
liquor  consumption.  (69,  72.)  But  neither  "  one  of  the  best  sta- 
tisticians in  Massachusetts,"  nor  the  Providence,  nor  the  Boston 
and  Albany  railroad,  could  furnish  any  figures  not  merely 
approximative  and  open  to  criticism.  Yet  judging  from  exter- 
nal appearances,  **  wherever  we  travel,  whether  in  Maine,  Mas- 
sachusetts, New  York,  or  Ohio,  we  see  about  the  same 
evidences  of  liquors  and  their  consumption.  In  large  places 
where  new. streets  are  opened  we  see  about  the  same  prepara- 
tions for  liquor  selling,  whether  the  location  be  in  Massachosetts 
or  New  York.  A  village  may  show  signs  of  an  especial  absti- 
nence fix>m  liquors,  but  the  next  village  will  give  equal  evi- 
dence of  a  different  habit  States  having  different  systems, 
whether  of  license  or  prohibition,  show  no  marked  diffSerenoe 
in  their  drinking  habits."  (p.  70.)  But  although  difficult  to 
obtain  statistics  which  would  show  the  changes  in  the  amount  of 
liquor  existing  and  consumed  since  the  operation  of  the  Maine 
law,  statistics  of  drunkenness  are  easily  available  and  here 
they  serve  the  same  end.  The  report  of  the  Boston  Chief  of 
Police  for  1872  is  quoted  (p.  77)  as  showing  that  notwithstand- 
ing an  act  amended  eleven  times  within  four  years,  and  mani* 
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fold  in  its  provisions,  notwithstanding  faithful  officers  and 
many  prosecutions,  "  Drunkenness,  the  evil,  has  not  dimin- 
ished." The  State  Board  of  Health  of  Massachusetts  affirms, 
in  1871,  that,  "  While  throughout  the  State  there  is  less  drunk- 
enness than  formerly,  it  never  was  more  rampant  than  now  in 
Boston  and  some  of  the  larger  cities."    (p.  79.) 

As  for  the  liquor  dealers,  they  are  hardly  worse  off  after  the 
M^ine  law  than  before  it,  and  it  is  claimed  that  Mr.  Barstow's 
description  of  the  old  law,  quoted  above,  serves  for  the  new, 
**  for  tliese  men  can  still  pay  its  penalties  and  grow  rich  in  spite 
of  it"     "The  liquor  dealers  in  Providence  have  acquired  large 
fortunes,  built  solid  blocks  of  stores,  and  in  every  way  evinced 
a  prosperous  traffic"    (pp.  68,  91,  98.)    A  little  more  than  a 
month  after  General  Howard  had  publicly  announced  his  con- 
viction that  the  prohibitory  laws  of  Rhode  Island,  if  not  a 
complete  success,  were  a  success  beyond  the  fondest  antici- 
pations of  its  friends,   the  organ  of  the  Prohibitory   party 
printed  the  statement,  that  **  The  dealers  in  intoxicating  liquors 
have  made  some  slight  changes  in  their  mode  of  doing  busi- 
ness, and  the  business  goes  forward  just  as  defiantly  as  though 
It  were  a  virtue  to  trample  the  statutes  of  a  little  State  like 
Rhode  Island  under  foot"    (p.  90.)    As  to  the  consumers  of 
'iqiior,  Mr.  Weeden  finds  no  class  of  people  whose  old  habits  in 
^bis  matter  have  undergone  noticeable  change.    Neither  the  up- 
per and  middle  classes  (vid.  pp.  60-68,  86,  98, 106, 109, 140-1), 
^^r  the  laboring  class  (pp.  68-4,  98,  96-98),  nor  the  dangerous 
^lass  (pp.  64-68),  is  exempt  from  this  charge,  nor  temperance 
•^en  any  more  than  the  intemperate.     (96,  106-110,  140-1.) 

The  two  most  remarkable  modes  of  evasion  the  law  has 

buffered  are  those  described  on  pages  61-62,   and   86-88. 

"Ixe  first  account,  quoted  from  the  words  of  a  prosecuting 

^'^torney  in  Connecticut,  who  had  been  earnest  in  working  to 

*^oure  the  passage  of  the  law,  regards  the  formation  of  club» 

^^t^ong  young  men.    It  reads  as  follows:  "No  sooner  were  the 

^^^m  shops  closed  than  the  regular  tipplers,  uniting,  fornxedi 

^^rious  'clubs,' or  *  societies,' ostensibly  for  social  or  literary 

l^vtrposea    Booms  were  hired,  fitted  up  in  good  style,  and 

^^^cx;ked  with  an  abundance  of  the  *  ardent,'  purchased  at  whole- 

^^le  prices  in  New  York.    The  rooms,  open  at  all  tiuoaes  ta 
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members,  became  their  favorite  resort  at  night,  and  gambling 
soon  became  a  marked  feature  of  their  festive  gatherings.  Not 
satisfied  with  fleecing  one  another,  they  soon  began  to  draw  in 
fresh  victims,  the  more  innocent  the  better.  Young  men  who 
would  have  turned  in  disgust  from  a  dram  shop  were  easily 
enticed  into  a  *club  room,'  and  those  who  would  never  have 
consented  to  play  at  cards  in  a  public  resort,  were  more  ready 
to  join  in  a  game  *  among  friends,  you  know.'  The  infection 
quietly  spread,  especially  among  employes  of  the  higher  class, 
clerks  and  others  holding  positions  of  trust,  who  had  been  con- 
sidered above  all  suspicion.  At  length  the  employers  became 
aware  that  things  were  going  wrong,  and  soon  discovered  the 
source  of  the  eviL  Urgent  appeals  were  made  by  the  prose 
cuting  attorney  and  many  of  the  best  citizens — most  of  whom 
had  been  zealous  and  influential  friends  of  the  Maine  law— to 
put  an  end  to  the  pressure  which  gave  these  clubs  their  being 
and  vitality.  The  law  soon  ceased  to  be  enforced,  but  its  evil 
eflFects  long  survived,  as  the  clubs  once  organized  maintained 
themselves  for  some  time.  Many  a  young  man  armed  at  all 
points  against  open  temptations,  succumbed  to  the  insidious 
lure  of  a  *  secret  society,'  with  its  promise  of  a  social  circle  of 
*good  fellowa'  That  these  clubs  were  really  the  result  of 
the  law,  and  that  they  owed  their  vitality  in  great  measure  to 
its  enforcement,  is,  I  think,  capable  of  distinct  proot" 

Mr.  Weeden  gives  this  as  representative  of  the  facts  evenr 
where,  (vid.  pp.  64,  69,  93,  118.)  The  second  account  re- 
ferred to,  regards  the  management  of  the  liquor  dealers  when 
attacked  by  the  State  constabulary.  Before  quoting  this  it 
should  be  said  that  Mr.  W.  does  not  clearly  indicate  the  differ- 
ence in  the  working  of  the  Maine  law  before  and  after  the 
organization  of  this  State  constabulary.  This  institution  was 
the  last  important  new  feature  of  the  prohibitory  law.  (p.  6&) 
A  State  constable  and  his  deputies  '*  having  no  local  associa- 
tions" would  certainly,  it  was  thought  make  the  law  effective, 
carrying  out  its  seizure  acts  with  little  difficnlty.  The  in- 
herent weakness  as  well  as  bad  tendencies  of  this  institution 
are  well  shown,  (pp.  81-88.)  But  the  author  seems  rather  to 
imply  that  no  change  in  the  traffic  has  occurred  as  its  conae- 
quence,  other  than  increased  maneuvering  on  the  part  of  the 
liquor  dealers  and  the  increased  number  of  litigationa 
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Mr.  W.  tells  us  (p.  86),  that:  "The  agitators  set  their 
machinery  in  motion  during  the  summer,  and  in  the  autumn 
a  lot  of  cases  were  under  way.  It  is  supposed  (Dec.,  1874), 
there  are  fully  five  hundred  suits  instituted.  It  is  evident  that 
if  law  and  litigation  would  accomplish  the  suppression  of  the 
liquor  traflSc,  there  is  enough  in  process  in  Rhode  Island. 
They  made  a  loud  noise  and  one  might  suppose  that  no  man 
would  dare  to  tap  a  cask.  Still  the  knowing  ones  said  that 
the  sale  was  going  in  diflFerent  form  but  in  as  large  quantity  as 
ever.  The  State  constables  bustled  about  and  worked  faith- 
fully as  they  could ;  there  is  no  question  of  their  integrity. 
They  could  not  be  entirely  fair  as  politics  are  constituted. 
When  a  dealer  had  a  strong  political  influence,  and  the  shrewd 
ones  among  them  have  this,  owing  to  the  inverse  working  of 
these  very  laws,  the  constables  found  it  convenient  to  pass  him 
by.  But  they  seized  many  stocks  of  liquors  and  large  ones  to 
await  trial  under  the  new  statute.  There  is  so  much  good 
done,  you  say;  to  get  any  substantial  quantity  of  liquors  out 
of  the  shops  is  a  blessing.  Innocent!  you  do  not  understand 
the  plain  ways  of  liquor  laws.  As  soon  as  the  State  constable 
attaches,  the  dealer  puts  his  legal  machinery  at  work.  The 
ownership  of  these  large  stocks  of  liquors  is  in  men  who  live 
in  New  York.  They  at  once  sue  and  the  U.  S.  marshal,  one 
greater  than  the  State  constable,  takes  possession.  Well,  the 
liquors  are  safe,  good  women  will  say ;  some  good  is  done. 
Not  at  all.  The  U.  S.  assumes  no  further  responsibility  than 
it  is  obliged  to  in  any  civil  suit  for  any  property  interest.  In 
this  suit  it  only  cares  for  the  plaintiff  who  wants  his  liquor. 
Therefore  the  marshal  appoints  a  keeper  who  is  satisfectory  to 
the  plaintiflF,  and  if  he  chooses  he  appoints  a  clerk  of  the  Rhode 
Island  dealer.  The  marshal  has  no  other  course  open  to  him. 
He  discharjies  his  duty  morally  and  legally  when  he  satisfies 
the  plaintiff.  So  the  liquors  have  rounded  the  circuniloeution 
o£Bce  and  passed  back  into  the  virtual  control  of  the  liquor 
dealer  from  whom  they  started.  The  dealer  then  goes  on  retail- 
ing with  a  small  stock  at  the  risk  of  seizure,  but  the  bulk  of  his 
property  is  under  the  virtual  protection  of  the  U.  S.  Govern- 
ment" "Statute  afler  statute  was  invented  or  evolved,  broken, 
tinkered  and  refitted,  damaged,  whetted  and  repaired  through  a 
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sickeoing  cycle  of  political  history.    No  one  changed  his  habits 
by  reason  of  his  vote  for  a  liquor  law."     (p.  24.) 

Such  are  the  facts  that  Mr.  Weeden  presents  as  to  the 
actual  working  of  the  prohibitory  laws.  It  has  not  been  the 
purpose  here  to  call  his  statements  of  (act  into  question,  but  to 
furnish  a  resum^  of  them  as  they  stand,  leaving  their  roinnte 
criticism  to  other  hands.  How  exactly  given  they  may  be,  or 
how  much  overdrawn,  cannot  be  here  determined.  Much  has 
been  quoted  but  more  remains  in  the  volume  claiming  a  wide 
consideration. 

It  may  be  noticed,  however,  that  the  particulars  are  mostly 
drawn  from  an  experience  of  prohibition  in  Rhode  Island,  or, 
rather,  in  the  two  cities  of  Providence  and  Boston.  Very  little 
is  specified  regarding  the  working  of  the  law  in  the  country  as 
distinct  from  cities.  What  is  told  of  Connecticut  is  only  the 
report  of  two  or  three  individuals,  while  from  Maine,  the  repre- 
sentative State  in  this  question,  no  details  whatever  are  given. 
One  or  two  general  and  sweeping  statements  only  are  made  re- 
garding the  facts  there.  As  for  authorities,  Mr.  Weeden  is 
said  to  be  a  manufacturer  employing  many  workmen,  whose 
personal  habits  he  has  had  the  best  opportunities  for  studying, 
(vid.  Ed.  Ev.  Hale,  in  Christian  Union.  17  March,  ult),  and 
for  some  of  his  more  significant  facts  he  vouches  from  personal 
observation.  He  relies,  besides,  upon  the  words  of  competent 
eye-witnesses  of  his  own  acquaintance,  (pp.  61,  69),  the  friends 
of  the  law  (pp.  57,  65,  69,  85,  89,  90,  118,  114),  politicians  and 
public  oflScers  of  many  departments  (pp.  22,  91,  92),  the  Bhode 
Island  Acts  and  Resolves  (pp.  65,  68),  the  Report  of  the  Chirfof 
the  Boston  Police  (p.  77),  and  the  Report  of  the  Masaachusdti 
Board  of  Health  (p.  79.) 

Probably  most  readers  would  allow  that  his  statements  ap- 
pear sound  so  far  as  they  go,  but  they  do  not  go  fsr  enough  to 
demonstrate  the  entire  failure  of  the  law  even  in  the  State 
Rhode  Island,  at  large,  itself.  Nevertheless,  the  least  weight 
tht  can  be  conceded  to  them  is  enough  to  oppress  one  with 
the  sense  of  a  terrible  weakness  in  American  l^islation.  The 
story  is  black  enough  as  it  stands  to  demand  that  there  be  no 
further  delay  in  its  explanation. 
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Mr.  Weeden  explains  by  saying  that  the  law  is  inefficient 
because  unjust  and  tyrannical.  It  is  unjust,  First,  because  it  is 
not  a  genuine  expression  and  embodiment  of  public  sentiment 
(pp.  80,  81,  88,  98,  100,  105,  106,  114,  124,  128,  180,  182,  189- 
140,  151,  176),  and.  Secondly,  above  all,  because  it  is  opposed  to 
the  nature  of  things  in  setting  itself  against  inherent  rights  of 
individuals'  attempting  an  ab  extra  creation  of  virtue,  exercising 
authority  in  a  domain  where  conscience  only  holds  the  jurisdic- 
tion, (pp.  17,  18,  19,  54-5,  64,  116-17,  181,  188,  186-7, 
160-62,  201.) 

I.  His  first  ground  for  the  injustice  of  the  law  the  author  sup- 
ports by  describing  how  the  law  came  to  be  made.  (pp.  16-26, 
84-85.)  Unfortunately  he  contents  himself  at  this  point  with 
mere  assertions,  proving  nothing.  These  assertions  carry  all 
the  plausibility  belonging  to  the  d  priftri  probabilities  of  the 
case.  But  it  is  a  pity  that  the  author  takes  no  space  to  sub- 
stantiate them. 

He  finds  the  law,  in  short,  notwithstanding  the  sincere  and 
lofty  motives  that  suggested  it,  and  that  have  all  along  furnished 
the  impulse  to  its  principal  advocates,  to  be  nothing  better 
than  a  product  of  political  chicanery  and  compromises.  Had 
it  been  otherwise  it  would  have  been  maintained.  **  If  a  very 
large  majority  had  sincerely  held  the  abstinent  view  and  had 
eflFectively  abstained  from  any  use  of  liquors  the  law  could 
have  been  administered  as  well  as  other  laws  on  which  the 
whole  community  agree."  (p.  19.)  This  statement,  at  least,  is 
almost  self-evident  The  efficiency  of  any  law  in  a  democratic 
country  depends  primarily  upon  its  representing  the  real  senti- 
ment and  according  with  the  real  life  of  the  great  majority 
of  the  people.  And  this  is  even  true  independently  of  either 
the  morality  or  the  expediency  of  a  law.  The  history  of 
democracies  proves  nothing  more  plainly  than  that  a  widely 
dominating  public  sentiment  will  support  any  law,  however 
immoral  it  may  be  r^arded  by  outsiders,  or  however  destruc- 
tive even  of  the  material  interests  of  the  land  where  it  exists* 
And  wherever  a  democratic  government  fails  to  enforce  its 
own  law  among  its  own  constituents,  the  first  presumption  is 
and  always  must  be  that  such  a  law  has  been  artificially 
created,   does  not  meet  the  requirements  of  the  people  nor 
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formulate  its  will.  It  may  be  worse  than  the  public  sentiment 
or  it  may  be  better,  but  in  either  case  it  is  worse  than  no  law 
if  in  the  majority  of  instances  it  fails  to  fulfill  its  end.  Of 
course  no  laws  exist  wholly  exempt  from  violation.  But  very 
gross  violations  may  occur  while  yet  a  law  accomplishes  its 
chief  end.  No  law  may  be  deemed  a  failure  because  it  is  not 
perfectly  obeyed.  Tliat  such  an  honor  should  be  done  to  gov- 
ernment has  never  been  expected.  But  when  the  hostility 
issuing  in  violation  is  the  only  attitude  of  the  whole  class  tliat 
the  law  directly  affects,  when  in  the  places  where  the  law  was 
intended  to  do  most  good,  the  practice  has  even  increased  that 
the  law  condems  as  a  crime,  when  the  important  change  looked 
for  in  the  habits  of  the  people  as  a  consequence  of  the  law 
cannot  be  seen  at  all,  then  it  may  well  be  suspected  whether 
such  a  law  be  indeed  demanded  by  the  people  and  a  natural 
outgrowth  of  the  people's  life,  or  the  product  of  a  mere 
majority  vote  secured  by  all  the  means  well  known  to  expert 
politicians. 

Whenever  it  shall  be  demonstrated  by  a  sufficient  induction 
of  the  facts  involved,  that  this  position  of  Mr.  Weeden  is  cor- 
rect, then  the  first  measures  necessary  to  be  taken  in  this  mat- 
ter of  liquor  law  will  be  clearly  indicated.  For  it  cannot  be 
ignored  that  although  public  sentiment  may  be  educated  to 
any  point  and  then  formulated  into  law,  the  law  may  not  pre- 
cede the  sentiment.  Beneath  the  form  must  lie  the  substance, 
or  form  is  nothing  save  ideal.  In  an  empire  the  people  may 
be  forced  to  suit  themselves  as  best  they  can  to  the  laws,  but 
in  a  democracy  the  laws  must  suit  the  people.  In  America 
public  sentiment  is  the  great  procrustean  bed  on  which  the 
laws  are  stretched,  to  be  brought  up  to  its  requirements  and 
cut  down  to  its  demand.  Mr.  Weeden  sums  up  this  position 
in  these  words:  "Any  law  which  does  not  work  out  public 
sentiment  will  be  evaded,  if  not  by  the  above  process,  by  some 
other  equally  ingenious.  But  ingenuity  never  saved  a  public 
offender  where  the  public  were  in  earnest  The  public  mind 
assents  to  the  theory  of  r^ulation ;  enthusiasts  attempt  to 
turn  that  sentiment  into  prohibition ;  the  result  in  practice  is  a 
mush  which  is  neither  prohibitory  nor  regulative."  (p.  88.) 
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IL  But  the  first  and  last  and  cbiefest  aim  of  Mr.  Weeden's 
book  is  to  show,  not,  properly  speaking,  tbe  immorality  of  the 
prohibitory  laws,  yet  their  injustice  and  mistake,  upon  what 
he  regards  as  moral  grounds.  "The  Morality  of  Prohibitory 
Liquor  Laws"  is  the  title  of  his  discussion,  and  to  this  point 
he  recurs  with  emphasis  at  every  few  pages  of  his  volume. 

It  is  allowed  that  government  has  the  right  to  take  regula- 
tive measures  concerning  the  sale  of  liquor  (105),  and  a  very 
interesting  chapter  is  devoted  to  showing  how  this  may  be 
done  with  the  best  results.  But  government  may  not  suppress 
this  sale,  because  man  has  a  natural  and  moral  right  to  drink. 
In  the  present  case  government  has  interfered  with  this  inher- 
ent, personal  right,  (1)  by  attempting  politically  to  enforce  a 
moral  reform  upon  individuals,  (2)  by  putting  into  the  cate- 
gory of  crimes  an  act  in  itself  not  wrong,  (3)  by  interdicting  a 
practice  which  in  every  particular  instance  is  only  a  possible 
and  not  a  certain  occasion  of  general  harm ;  and  (4)  by  pro- 
hibiting what  at  worst  is  never  more  than  a  very  indirect,  even 
when  an  actual  cause  of  social  injury  or  oflfensa 

Mr.  Weeden  does  not  arrange  his  propositions  in  this  order, 
but  then  he  gives  them  no  order,  scattering  them  about  in  in- 
discriminate succession  and  reiteration.  In  order  to  get  at  the 
force  of  his  own  positions,  it  is  necessary  throughout  his  book 
to  first  discover  where  and  what  they  are,  and  then  to  give 
them  such  classification  as  their  relations  seem  to  requira 
The  only  noticeable  order  in  the  author's  argument  is  that 
already  alluded  to.  The  bulk  of  his  statements  of  fact  are 
offered  to  his  readers  first  and  the  bulk  of  his  explanations 
afterward.  This  very  feature  of  the  book  is  interesting  as 
illustrative  of  the  way  in  which,  for  the  most  part,  the  whole 
discussion  of  this  subject  has  been  hitherto  conducted. 

"  The  right  to  drink,  or  not  drink  liquors,  is  an  individual 
right  just  as  much  as  eating  is  individual,  though  the  whole 
population  should  hover  between  dyspepsia  and  apoplexy."  (19.) 
"Temperance  or  abstinence  in  respect  to  liquors  are  princi- 
ples strictly  within  the  domain  of  each  individual.  Each  man 
has  a  right,  morally,  so  long  as  no  law  of  God  is  broken  .  .  . 
(and)  socially  to  choose  for  himself  whether  he  will  use  or 
refuse  liquora     The  abuse  of  liquors  at  once  carries  the  indi- 
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vidual  beyond  himself  and  creates  the  right  of  social  interfer- 
ence. Consequently  the  use  or  non-use  of  liquors  should  be 
equal  before  the  law ;  and  there  is  no  just  reason  for  interfer- 
ing by  legislation  or  legal  process  with  either  practice."  (64.) 
*'  As  nien  are  constituted  to-day,  as  the  principles  of  civilized 
law  are  to-day,  the  point  at  issue  is,  has  a  person  a  right,  under 
the  law,  to  drink  a  glass  or  a  teaspoonful  of  alcoholic  liquor? 
If  he  has  that  right  he  has  a  right  to  buy  it,  and  if  the  State 
interferes  to  regulate  the  natural  traffic  it  is  bound  to  fiimish 
reasonable  means  for  the  gratification  of  the  buyers  desire.*' 
(188.)  Edmund  Burke  is  quoted  :  ''They  ought  to  know  the 
different  departments  of  things — what  belongs  to  laws  and 
what  manners  alone  can  regulate.  To  these,  great  politicians 
may  give  a  leaning,  but  they  cannot  give  a  law."  (64.) 

*•  This  principle  of  individual  liberty  goes  to  the  foundations 
of  every  law,  social  custom,  or  personal  opinion.  It  is  too 
large  and  too  important  to  be  much  affected  by  the  evils  of 
intemperance,  great  as  these  evils  are,  individually  and  so- 
cially." (160.) 

In  short,  to  drink  alcoholic  liquors  if  one  wishes,  is  one  of 
the  natural  rights  of  man,  and  therefore  inalienable  by  legis- 
lation, directly  or  indirectly. 

When  any  subject  is  treated  of  in  its  relations  to  the  rights 
of  man  the  very  foundations  of  political  science  are  touched. 
There  is  perhaps  no  other  point  of  discussion  in  which  it  is 
more  difficult  to  refrain  from  mere  asseveration,  and  there  are 
few  persons  indeed  who  are  consistent  in  their  own  doctrines  of 
this  matter.  At  the  same  time  nothing  more  imperatively  de- 
mands quick  and  definite  settlement,  in  the  interests  of  demo- 
cratic legislation  than  the  very  questions  here  involved. 

It  seems  plain  that  Mr.  Weeden,  unfortunately,  has  not 
wholly  escaped  mental  confusion  in  his  presentation  of  the  doc- 
trine of  Rights.  For  the  most  part  this  book  is  a  defence 
against  the  usurpation  of  government  of  one  of  tlie  natural 
rights,  which  the  author  regards  as  inherent  in  the  individual. 
Yet  in  one  place  (149)  in  attempting  to  show  how  men  may 
not  confound  social  rights  with  personal  wishes  he  quotes  an 
apparently  irrelevant  passage  from  Cornwall  Lewis  to  the  effect 
that  what  men  call  their  '^  original  rights,"  '*  natural  rights," 
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tc.,  never  inhere  in  individuals  at  all,  but  only  in  "sovereign 
legislatures  .  .  .  the  sources  from  which  all  rights  flow." 

Passages  quoted  from  John  Stuart  Mill  and  Mr.  Mulford's 
^^  Nation^^  (160-1)  showing  how  no  legislatures  nor  majority 
decisions  may  transgress  the  rights  of  persons,  set  over  against 
this  from  Sir  Cornwall  Lewis,  can  hardly  fail  of  leaving  the 
impression  that  the  author  has  contradicted  himsel£  The  no- 
tion that  natural  rights  can  ever  be  rightly  forfeited  the  author 
entirely  ignores.  He  thinks  they  may  be  more  or  less  re- 
strained ;  but  that  circumstances  ever  arise  in  which  they  c^n 
be  wholly  forfeited  has  not  distinctly  occurred  to  him.  He 
thinks  there  are  extraordinary  occasions  where  extraordinary 
l^slative  measures  are  justifiable,  but  that  in  the  ordinary 
course  of  legislation  the  natural  rights  of  man  ever  are  or  may 
be  rightfully  infringed  upon  he  does  not  recognize.  He  likens 
the  "  civic  attitude  of  the  abstinents"  to  that  of  the  old  perse- 
cutors for  heresy  (pp.  17,  18)  ignoring  an  important  distinction 
between  opinions  and  practices.  Modern  legislation  in  free 
countries  has  indeed  done  with  attempting  to  control  the  opin- 
ions of  men,  and  to  a  great  extent  their  speeches,  but  to 
control  their  practices  is  the  business  of  legislation ;  not  all 
practices  it  is  true,  yet  any  and  all  of  certain  social  bearings, 
[t  is  but  needed  to  find  the  rule  as  to  what  sort  of  practices 
legislation  may  control  and  what  not,  and  this  whole  question 
of  the  relations  of  liquor  to  law,  and  many  another,  is  imme- 
diately solved. 

Every  question  of  practice  of  course  belongs  primarily  to  the 
jurisdiction  of  conscience  and  so  is  a  matter  of  morals.  But  ob- 
viously there  are  many  questions  of  practice  which  society  has 
letermined  to  submit  also  to  governmental  arbitration,  and  so 
nake  them  a  matter  of  politics  as  well.  Now  what  is  it  that 
extends  a  question  fix)m  the  sphere  of  ethics  to  that  of  politics? 

(1.)  Certainly,  Mr.  Weeden  thinks,  this  may  not  be  effected 
>y  any  mere  desire  for  moral  reform.  No  mere  moral  senti- 
nent  may  find  legislative  expression. 

"To  put  one  moral  reform  under  control  of  government  and 
jet  it  out  of  the  daily  duty  of  the  individual,  seemed  a  gain 
o  some  short-sighted  persons.'*  (17.)  "  Those  who  think  un- 
wise laws  can  be  sustained  by  the  moral  sense  alone  should 
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consider  the  old  revenue  laws  of  England/'  Ac.  (ilO.)  **  Fail- 
ing in  this  moral  sanction  the  prohibitionists  substitute  the 
pressure  of  a  majority  vote  and  the  feeling  which  the  evils  of 
intemperance  always  excite  in  any  humane  person.  Now  both 
these  principles  are  powerful  in  their  legitimate  sphere,  but 
neither  one  can  enforce  a  statute  law  unless  it  be  sustained  by 
other  more  powerful  influences,  which  combined,  make  up 
even  justice.  Here  is  an  appetite  common,  nay,  well  nigh 
universal.  Stimulants  are  used  from  the  poles  to  the  equator. 
....  Neither  a  majority  vote  nor  a  moral  sentiment  will 
change  this  essential  principle,  and  make  the  gratification  of  a 
natural  appetite  into  a  crime  against  the  State."  (131.)  ^'  The 
waves  of  moral  sentiment  have  driven  the  statute  forward  from 
point  to  point  in  the  manner  De  Tocqueville  shows  the  major- 
ity have  power  to  do."  (186.)  **  The  temperate  see  a  drunkard 
in  the  gutter,  an  orphan  in  the  asylum,  a  whisky  dealer  wal- 
lowing in  his  gains ;  they  transmute  this  moral  sensibility  into 
a  legal  right  of  prohibition.  This  legal  right  thus  becomes  a 
tyranny,  for  there  is  no  corresponding  change  in  the  habits  of 
the  majority  or  of  the  whole  public."  (144.) 

Here  again  Mr.  Weeden  lacks  distinctness  in  his  own  ideaa 
He  frequently  asserts  or  implies  that  a  law  may  not  be  made 
having  no  other  basis  than  moral  sentiment  He  admits  (128) 
that  such  a  law  is  not  necessarily  a  bad  ona  He  states  that, 
''  If  the  great  majority  of  scxsiety  were  totally  abstinent  a  stat- 
ute against  the  sale  of  liquors  as  a  beverage  might  be  main- 
tained as  an  administrative  expedient  There  would  then  be 
"an  efficient  *  sanction'  of  the  law,  as  the  jurist's  term  runs." 
(128.)  His  confusion  lies  in  implicitly  contrasting  the  moral 
sentiment  that  prompts  such  laws  as  those  under  discussion 
with  the  **  moral  sanction"  (ISO)  which  makes  other  laws  effec- 
tive as  different  in  kind  instead  of  degree.  Mr.  Weeden  does 
not  see  that  this  very  "  feeling  which  the  evils  of  intemperance 
excite,"  &c.,  instead  of  being  quite  another  thing  than  the  sanc- 
tion is  what  constitutes  the  sanction  provided  only  there  be 
enough  of  it  He  asserts  that  these  statutes  have  been  driven 
forward  from  point  to  point  by  waves  of  moral  sentiment  which 
he  thinks  never  succeed  in  giving  moral  sanction  to  a  law  and 
hence  in  good  measure  the  practical  failure  observed  in  the 
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pr^ent  case.  Bat  according  to  his  own  showing,  and  the  facts 
which  he  first  brings  forward,  there  has  been  altogether  too  lit- 
tle moral  sentiment  and  far  too  much  political  maneuvering, 
wherefore  the  failure. 

This  is  a  thing  very  easy  to  illustrate.  Mr.  Weeden  himself 
furnishes  illustrations  which  he  by  no  means  suspects  of  con- 
tradicting his  own  argument.  **To  put  one  moral  reform 
under  the  control  of  government  and  get  it  out  of  the  daily 
duty  of  individuals"  Mr.  Weeden  thinks  unjust  and  absurd. 
But  there  are  many  such  reforms  already  there.  On  what 
ground  are  duelling,  pugilist  rings,  wanton  cruelty  to  animals, 
gambling  establishments,  brothels,  bad  books  and  bigamy  ever 
ill^al  ?  Because  they  are  a  flagrant  offense  to  the  moral  senti- 
ment of  a  people.  In  times,  communities,  or  countries  where 
they  are  not  such  an  offense  they  are  not  illegal.  Bigamy  is 
not  such  an  offense  to  the  Moimons,  whose  moral  sentiment  on 
the  contrary  even  justifies  it,  and  so  they  wish  it  also  justified 
in  law.  Brothels  are  not  a  serious  offense  to  the  people  of 
Paris  and  many  other  cities,  and  so  the  only  obstacle  to  their 
legalization  is  removed  and  they  are  legal  It  is  not  long  since 
the  moral  sentiment  of  Baden  was  sufficiently  roused  to  require 
a  governmental  suppression  of  the  greatest  gambling  hell  in  the 
world.  The  moral  sentiment  of  Spain  finds  no  fault  with  bull 
fights  and  they  legally  exist  They  could  not  exist  under  law 
in  New  England  because  the  moral  sentiment  of  the  country 
would  alone  be  strong  enough  to  prevent  it  Mr.  Weeden 
tells  of  a  time  in  New  England  when  it  would  have  been  very 
easy  to  legally  taboo  the  use  of  playing  cards,  and  simply  be- 
cause the  moral  sense  of  past  generations  then  looked  with 
horror  on  all  games  of  chanca  This  could  not  occur  now  be- 
cause the  moral  sentiment  has  changed.  The  Mormonism  of 
Utah  has  possessed  its  great  immunities  'hitherto  only  because 
it  has  been  impossible  to  organize  on  the  spot  juries  sufficiently 
representing  the  moral  sentiment  of  the  American  people  at 
large.  As  a  system  of  religious  belief  Mormonism  is  beyond 
the  surveillance  of  law,  but  as  a  practice  of  polygamy  it  may 
fall  under  the  law's  condemnation,  and  yet  not  necessarily  be- 
cause it  is  an  evil  to  society  any  other  way  than  morally.  As 
a  matter  of  fact  the  experience  of  history  may  teach   that 
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polygamy  is  less  conducive  than  monogamy  to  the  interests  of 
society.  But  it  is  not  on  this  ground  that  laws  exist  in  Amer- 
ica against  it.  As  a  people  we  are  not  at  all  given  to  relying 
o\\  the  lessons  of  any  history  but  our  own.  We  are  not  satis- 
fied till  we  test  things  for  ourselves,  and  in  this  case  the  best 
experience  of  polygamy  this  country  has  gained  seems  thus 
far  to  exhibit  rather  the  material  advantages  than  evils  of  the 
system.  It  is  not  on  this  ground  at  all,  but  simply  because 
this  thing  is  an  offense  to  the  moral  sentiment  of  Americans 
that  we  ever  legislate  against  it 

Is  the  self- vaunted,  "  stirpicultural "  communism  of  Oneida 
county  a  thing  right  before  the  law  of  this  land,  or  wrong? 
Thanks  to  the  ethical  element  of  that  law  such  a  community 
can  only  exist  in  defiance  of  law.    It  owes  its  continued  existence 
to  that  principle  of  non-interference  in  the  affairs  of  others  so 
long  as  these  do  not  materially  interfere  with  our  own  interests, 
which  is  incidental  to  our  democratic  education  ;  a  meritorious 
principle  which  may  be  pushed  to  an  extreme  that  becomes  a 
fault     But  Oneida  communism,  however  tolerated  by  the  State 
of  New  York,  is  an  illegality,  and  is  such  for  simply  moral  and 
not  material  reasons.     The  members  of  this  community  are  said 
to  form  a  peaceful  and  industrious  society.     They  have  well- 
tilled  fields  and  well-kept  town.     The  practices  that  form  their 
bond  of  union  as  a  society  are  of  course  a  matter  of  common  con- 
sent among  themselves,  and  they  do  no  violence  to  outsiders  in 
any  way  save  morally.     The  material  damage  which  they  inflict 
upon  society  at  large  is  certainly  indirect  and  apparantly  remote 
and  intangible     But  just  because  they  are  morally  an  eyesore  to 
the  rest  of  the  world,  and  an  open  pestilence  to  society,  are 
their  practices  condemned  by  law  if  not  by  force  or  juries.    In- 
deed if  Mr.  Weeden  means  to  imply  by  his  position  regarding 
the  prohibitory  law  as  failing  to  embody  general  sentiment 
that  if  the  law  did  so  embody  general  sentiment,  it  would  have 
good  and  sufficient  reason  for  existence,  then  this  present  posi- 
tion he  has  himself  precluded.     For  the  general  sentiment  may 
be  moral  as  well  as  aesthetic,  or  a  sense  of  danger  or  any  other 
sort  and  the  mere  fact  of  a  sentiment  that  prompts  legislation 
being  moral  does  not  make  it  an  insufficient  ground  of  legisla- 
tion, and  it  is  inevitable  that  moral  sentiment  should  ever  be  a 
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ground  of  legislation,  provided  only  in  any  particular  instance 
that  it  be  sufficiently  deep-seated  and  wide  spread. 

(2.)  But  the  author  reminds  us  of  a  diflFerence  between  prac- 
tices which  are  wrong  in  themselves,  and  drinking  which  is  the 
exercise  of  a  normal  appetite,  and  he  thinks  prohibitory  legis- 
lation unjust  in  treating  as  a  crime  what  no  one  but  ascetics, 
since  the  world  began  has  regarded  as  other  than  a  morally 
lawful  act  Unfortunately  for  his  argument,  although  this 
difference  is  a  Aindamental  one  in  morals,  in  politics  it  neither 
has  nor  can  find  recognition.  The  illustrations  already  named 
serve  to  show  that  communities  formulate  their  dominant  sen- 
timents into  laws  without  any  direct  reference  to  the  essential 
evil  of  the  practices  involved.  If  this  sentiment  coincide  with 
the  real  ethical  conditions  of  the  case,  well  and  good,  but  if 
not  it  makes  no  difference  with  the  legislation.  Morally  wrong 
practices  are  legally  permitted  and  morally  right  practices  are 
interdicted  according  as  communities  or  peoples  see  fit  More- 
over this  cannot  be  otherwise,  so  long  as,  in  the  first  place,  the 
practical  convictions  of  a  people  make  no  demand  for  stricter 
laws,  and  eo  long,  in  the  second  place,  as  practices  exist,  which, 
whether  wrong  or  right  in  themselves,  a  people  decides  to  be 
in  any^  way  sufficiently  offensive  or  injurious  to  society  to 
demand  legislative  restrictions.  If  legislative  action  had  to 
depend  on  the  essential  evil  of  a  practice  it  would  sometimes 
trespass  on  very  debatable  ground. 

Mr.  Weeden  is  aware  "  That  a  few  abstinents  take  ground 
that  drinking  is  an  absolute  infraction  of  God's  laws,''  and 
says :  "  let  them  prove  it  and  the  liquor  statutes  will  mend  them- 
selves very  quickly."  Alas  I  for  men,  there  is  no  certainty  of 
this,  nor  even  likelihood.  Human  civil  law  does  not  conform 
itself  so  quickly  to  the  mandates  of  the  government  of  God, 
lor  when  so  conformed  is  it  therefore  much  more  effective. 
There  are  many  vices  per  se  that  get  no  legislation,  as  well 
UB  many  morally  innocent  practices  which  yet  government  must 
M>ntroL 

(8.)  A  third  cau^e  of  injustice  in  the  law  is  that  it  is  intended 
K>  suppress  a  practice  not  necessarily  hurtful  at  all  even  in 
remote  effects.  Of  course  neither  selling  liquor  nor  drinking 
it  are  necessarily  wrong  in  themselves,  but  neither  are  they 
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necessarily  hurtful  in  their  eflFects,  immediate  or  remote.  "The 
evidence  is  no  more  certain  that  a  pauper  or  criminal  will  be 
made  when  a  man  buys  a  glass  of  beer  or  whisky  than  it  is 
when  a  person  buys  a  rope  that  he  will  hang  himself "  (131). 
**  A  man  desiring  a  gill  of  whisky  or  of  beer  has  a  right  U)  it 
The  contingent  fact  that  he  may  add  other  gills  to  his  wants 
and  thus  make  himself  a  drunkard  or  a  pauper  is  in  prac- 
tical life  too  remote  for  the  law  to  control  by  forbidding  the 
first  want.  No  legislation  looking  so  far  into  future  risks  ever 
did  succeed  "  (159).  **The  individual  cannot  be  cut  oflF  from 
his  normal  activity  because  social  good  may  in  an  uncertain 
contingency  be  harmed  "  (201). 

Mr.  Weeden  has  all  along  been  unfortunate  in  the  selection  of 
his  illustrations,  for  he  could  hardly  have  found  any  to  tell 
more  mercilessly  against  his  own  argument  than  those  which  he 
presents  in  its  support     It  is  very  true  that  the  evidence  is  no 
more  certain  in  the  sense  of  demonstrative  that  a  drinker  will 
become  a  criminal  than  that  a  man  with  a  rope  will  bang  him- 
self.    But  the  probabilities  that  a  man  who  drinks  spirits  under 
the  ordinary  bar  room  surroundinga  will  come  to  this  end  are 
immensely  greater  than  that  a  man  with  a  rope,  under  ordinary 
circumstances,  will  hang  himself.     The  evidence  is  not  demon- 
strative that  a  powder  mill  or  nitro-glycerine  manufactory  in 
the  middle  of  a  city  will  explode  to  general  harm.     But  govern- 
ment does  not  wait  for  demonstration  in  such  matters  before 
taking  stringent  action.     The  law  prohibits  the  dispensation  of 
certain  poisons  at  a  druggist's  without  a  regular  presciiption,  and 
not  because  of  any  certainty,  but  because  of  probabilities  as  to 
their  misuse.     Yet  the  probabilities  that  arsenic  or  many  other 
poisons  bought  without    legal    i-estrictions  would  in  average 
cases  come  to  misuse,  are  not  so  strong  as  that  liquor  will  be 
misused  by  the  bar-room  drinker.     Moreover,  liquor  misused 
may  lead  to  as  fatal  results  as  any  deadly  poison.     Manufactur- 
ing powder  and  selling  arsenic  are  '*  normal  activities  "  which  yet 
government  is  everywhere  permitted  and  obliged  to  control, 
and  in  all  such  matters  the  amount  of  control  exercised  is 
intended  to  be  proportioned  to  the  strength  of  probability  as 
to  the  contingent  harm  and  the  amount  of  harm  contingent 
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The  fact  is,  government  must  be  constantly  forecasting  proba- 
bilities and  acting  with  direct  reference  thereto.  In  the  practi- 
cal arrangements  of  life,  private,  social,  and  political,  demon- 
strative evidence  is  very  rare  and  many  things  must  turn  on 
probabilities.  Government  has  ever  to  be  watchful  of  "con- 
tingent facts,"*  and  must  take  measures  with  regard  to  **  future 
risks."  It  is  legislation  not  looking  into  future  risks  that  never 
did  succeed. 

(4)  But  admitting,  as  Mr.  Weeden  does,  that  the  liquor 
traflBc,  although  not  necessarily  a  cause  of  public  wrong,  is 
nevertheless  actually  very  often  such  a  cause,  he  still  thinks 
prohibitory  legislation  unjust  for  the  cause  is  so  remote  and  in- 
direct '*  The  action  of  prohibition  is  indirect  It  lays  a  penalty 
on  a  deed  which  is  not  a  crime;  which,  in  fact  never  becomes  a 
crime,  but,  in  certain  contingencies  leads  a  man  into  drunken- 
ness, and  thence  he  falls  into  crime.  A  process  so  winding  and 
circuitous  necessarily  carries  crooked  ways  and  shaky  proceed- 
ings into  the  administration  of  the  law  itself.  Prosecutors,  ad- 
vocates, and  witnesses  are  all  moving  in  a  f^lse  light  which 
deranges  the  perspective  of  common  justice  and  common 
judicial  proceedings.  The  statute  which  forbids  the  sale  has 
been  broken.  The  person  who  participated  in  the  act,  the 
drinker,  feels  no  sen^e  of  crime,  indeed  the  law  nowhere  makes 
him  criminal  The  community  in  which  the  drinker  moves — 
and  a  man  rarely  rises  above  the  moral  sense  of  those  around 

him — does  not  regard  the  act  of  drinking  as  a  crime 

The  state  is  placed  in  a  position  where  it  creates  crime  out  of  a 
simple  act,  not  in  itself  evil,  pursues  by  testimony  not  fair  in 
the  ordinary  sense,  and  convicts  under  an  unwiDing  as  well  as 
blind  justica  The  whole  process  from  the  inception  of  the  law 
to  the  conviction  of  the  criminal  is  artificial  and  not  vital."  (pp. 
14ft-7). 

"  The  use  of  liquors  as  a  beverage,  whether  they  be  food  or 
not,  is  something  which  the  majority  of  the  community  have 
adopted  into  their  every  day  life.  With  that  common  use  there 
goes  an  abuse  which  engenders  among  us  a  vast  amount  of 
vice  and  crime.  To  attempt  to  stop  the  abuse  and  evil  conse- 
quences by  forbidding  the  use  is  no  more  practicable  than  it 
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would  have  been  to  cut  oflF  the  use  of  pork  by  statute  because 
much  pork  held  "trichinae  and  so  injured  the  people."  (156). 

'*To  aggravate  the  results  of  contingent  crimes  does  not  raise 

the  tone  of  the  community To  maintain  the  moral 

tone  of  society  in  England,  only  a  short  time  since,  they  thought 
it  necessary  to  transport  a  petty  thief  or  even  to  put  him  to 
death.    The  practical  result  was  that  there  were  more  and  worse 

hardened  criminals.     Society  was  not  bettered  thereby 

By  constructively  making  an  artificial  criminal  out  of  the 
liquor  dealer,  we  have  made  these  sellers  into  a  hard  set 
morally/'  (188). 

*'The  individual  must  have  his  freedom  even  to  injure  him- 
self, and  must  not  be  restrained  until  his  acts  directly  injure 
other  persons."  (201). 

It  is  rhetorically  unfortunate  to  be  reduced  to  frequent  re- 
petions  of  well  worn  illustrations.  But  logically  an  argument 
may  sometimes  gain  in  force  by  what  detracts  from  its  rhetori- 
cal beauty.  Many  of  the  illustrations  already  used  may  be 
found  to  tell  as  forcibly  against  this  last  position  as  against  any 
that  have  preceded.  But  first  it  should  be  remarked  thai  Mr. 
Weeden  exaggerates  the  indirection  of  the  l^al  action  that  he 
describes.  He  represents  it  as  touching  a  man  because  he  in- 
nocently sells  what  another  may  innocently  buy,  and  having 
bought  abuse  to  his  personal  injury,  when  in  a  condition  of 
personal  excitement  or  irresponsibility  he  possibly  disturbs  the 
public  peace  or  safety  and  so  perpetrates  a  crime.  This  process, 
however,  is  shorter  by  one  stage,  for  the  law  may  collar  a  man 
so  soon  as  he  is  drunk,  without  waiting  for  further  develop- 
ments. 

Neither  duelling,  nor  pugilistics,  nor  gambling,  nor  prostita- 
tion,  nor  infamous  books,  nor  vagrancy,  nor  the  sale  of  gun- 
powder or  of  any  poison,  or  of  lottery  tickets,  nor  the  carrying 
of  concealed  arms,  none  of  these  things  nor  many  more  come 
under  legislative  r^ulation  because  they  "directly  injure  other 
persons."  The  injury  involved  either  is  confined  to  the  perpe- 
trators, or  is  an  "  uncertain  contingency,"  or  at  worst  only  in- 
directly if  at  all  touches  a  second  party,  affects  society. 

It  appears  from  Mr.  Weeden  that  sometimes  the  sale  of  lot- 
tery tickets  is  forbidden,  and  the  reason  for  this  prohibition 
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which  be  gives  is:  ** Because  they  are  used  in  gambling,  and 
gambling  is  against  the  law/'  The  sale  and  use  of  these 
tickets  is  neither  wrong  per  se  nor  necessarily  productive  of 
gambling.  In  most  countries  of  Europe  lotteries  in  themselves 
are  regarded  as  proper  enough  institutions  so  long  as  honestly 
managed.  The  New  England  moral  sentiment  does  not  pre- 
vail against  them  there.  They  are  not  only  legalized  but 
sometimes  under  immediate  government  control,  and  in  so 
Christian  and  civilized  a  country  as  Saxony,  where  the  propor- 
tion of  adults  unable  to  read  and  write  is  far  less  than  in  the 
United  States,  the  lottery  proceeds  go  to  the  national  treasury. 
Yet  because  the  sale  of  lottery  tickets  may,  indirectly,  lead  to 
gambling,  it  is  sometimes  forbidden.  But  this  ground  of  pro- 
hibition if  good  at  all  will  hold  with  regard  to  the  sale  of 
liquors — for  liquors  are  used  in  drunkenness  and  drunkenness 
is  against  the  law.  Gambling  has  never  done  the  harm  in  the 
world  that  drunkenness  has  done,  and  if  government  ever  has 
reason  to  fear  the  former,  how  much  more  at  every  time  the 
latter ! 

The  fact  is,  there  have  always  been  practices  only  indirectly 
harmful  to  the  material  interests  of  society,  which  yet  society 
has  been  constrained  to  put  into  the  category  of  crimes,  or 
treat  with  stringent  rules  and  penalties,  because  they  have 
proved  too  dangerous,  even  though  indirectly,  to  its  welfare,  or 
too  offensive  to  its  sentiment  To  prevent  abuses  by  control- 
ling uses  has  been  the  habit  of  every  kind  of  government  in 
all  history,  and  it  has  been  an  action  not  only  acquiesced  in, 
but  demanded  by  every  people  whenever  a  given  abuse  has 
been  considered  sufficiently  flagrant 

If  by  "  aggravating  the  results  of  contingent  crimes,'*  Mr. 
Weeden  means  exaggerating  them,  his  passage  is  plainer. 
Laws  founded  upon  such  an  exaggeration  must  do  the  harm 
md  suffer  the  fate  of  the  old  English  law  to  which  the  author 
"efers.  But  his  illustration  is  wholly  inapplicable  to  his  argu- 
nent,  for  the  crimes  contingent  on  the  liquor  traffic  in  this 
ountry  so  far  from  having  ever  been  exaggerated  have  never 
)een  sufficiently  known.  The  author  could  hardly  have  found 
m  illustration  to  better  contrast  the  difference  of  the  very 
»se8  that  he  wishes  to  show  as  similar. 

YOL.   XXJCIV.  46 
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So  then  in  these  four  ways  Mr.  Weeden  thinks  that  politics, 
by  prohibitory  legislation,  has  usurped  the  rule  of  morala  Jn 
these  four  ways  it  has  forestalled  the  natural  rights  of  individ- 
uals, and  thus  the  law  has  been  a  tyranny.  If  on  the  contrary, 
however,  it  have  been  shown  that  governments  have  always  been 
not  only  permitted  but  obliged  to  assume  this  very  office  and 
authority,  then  plainly  the  injustice  of  the  law  considered  must 
be  explained  another  way.  If  these  things  be  so  the  true  ex- 
planation has  already,  most  likely,  been  presented  in  the  posi- 
tion of  the  author  first  described.  The  entire  failure  of  any 
law  in  a  democratic  community  to  express  the  real  sentiment 
of  the  people  is  alone  sufficient  evidence  of  mistake  if  not 
injustice,  as  well  as  adequate  explanation  in  the  majority  of 
cases  of  the  inefficiency  of  such  a  law. 

But  after  all  Mr.  Weeden  may  be  disposed  to  charge  this 
criticism  with  the  material  fallacy  of  irrelevant  conclusion.  He 
has  expressly  and  frequently  stated  that  prohibitive  legislation 
only  is  what  he  condemns,  while  regulative  laws  in  this  matter  he 
strongly  advocates.  Surely,  it  would  seem,  there  is  an  tgnoraiio 
elenchi  somewhere  in  this  discussion,  but  to  which  side,  if  either, 
does  it  belong?  Certainly  it  is  no  less  an  unpleasant  than  an 
ungracious  thing  to  be  finding  so  much  fault  with  so  meritori- 
ous an  undertaking.  Mr.  Weeden's  book  is  no  less  admirable 
in  temper  than  in  purpose,  is  valuable  for  the  facts  it  brings  to 
bear  upon  its  subject,  presents  an  interesting  summary,  so  far 
as  it  goes,  of  various  hypotheses  that  have  been  urged  on  dif- 
ferent sides  of  this  discussion,  and  does  what  destructive  criti- 
cisms rarely  do,  in  offering  a  remedy  worth  the  widest  consid- 
eration, for  the  evils  that  it  exposes.  Mr.  Weeden  is  a  close 
observer  of  facts,  and  he  knows,  what  not  all  have  known, 
what  must  be  done  before  any  further  practical  measures  in 
this  important  matter  can  possess  a  proper  basis.  Moreover 
Mr.  Weeden  is  a  critic  and  a  gentleman  at  once,  which  few 
men  ever  are  in  their  discussion  of  extreme  position&  His 
main  argument,  however,  is  so  fundamental  in  direction 
and  involves  such  vital  issues,  that  to  pass  over  any  fortuitoos 
errors  it  would  seem  to  exhibit  would  wrong  no  less  the  author 
than  his  public. 

Can  the  difference  in  kind  be  observed  between  prohibitive 
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and  regulative  legislation,  which  the  author  assumes  to  exist? 
Or.  is  the  difference  in  the  present  case  other  than  an  arbitrary 
ODe  adopted  as  a  nomenclatural  expedient  in  the  language  of 
conversation  and  law  ?  "  The  notion  that  there  is  no  practical 
difierence  between  a  certain  amount  of  prohibition  and  a  certain 
amount  of  license  is  absurd  logically  and  in  fact  Certain  prin- 
ciples of  government  are  radically  different.  The  mildest  form' 
of  confiscation  differs  absolutely  from  the  worst  kind  of  taxation 
ever  invented. »  So  prohibition  cuts  off,  while  license  permits" 
(156).  "However  we  may  hedge  (the  drinker)  about  and 
restrain  him,  and  prescribe  the  manner  of  his  drinking  and 
purchasing,  for  the  social  good,  yet  the  original  right  cannot 
be  extinguished,  but  remains  unaffected,''  &c.  (162). 

Certain  principles  of  government  are  indeed  radically  dif- 
ferent, but  whether  such  a  radical  difference  obtain  between 
prohibition  and  license  in  liquor  law  is  now  the  question. 
Prohibition  is  a  more  radical  measure,  in  one  sense,  than 
license,  much  more  radical^  but  is  the  legislative  principle, 
involved  different  in  the  two  cases?  The  one  chief  ground  of 
injustice  that  Mr.  Weeden  finds  in  prohibition  is  its  interference 
with  one  of  the  natural  rights  of  man,  an  interference  that  goes 
so  far,  the  author  thinks,  as  to  entirely  prevent  the  exercise  of 
this  right  The  right  is  ignored,  contemned,  usurped.  But  is 
regulative  legislation  not  amenable  to  this  same  charge  ?  All 
regulative  measures  are  prohibitive  of  certain  things,  and  cer- 
tainly prevent  as  completely  the  exercise  of  natural  rights  as 
do  the  measures  called  prohibitive.  In  prohibition  there  is 
forfeited  the  natural  right  to  sell  certain  liquors  as  beverages. 
That  is  alL  The  right  to  sell  liquors  is  not  lost,  only  the  right 
to  sell  certain  particular  liquors  for  a  particular  purpose, 
because  such  a  sale  has  been  regarded  as  productive  of  more 
social  harm  than  good.  Mr.  Weeden  speaks  as  if  the  very 
appetite  of  thirst  were  legislated  away,  but  all  that  the  law' 
would  control  and  prevent  is  the  exercise  of  this  appetite  in 
certain  confined  and  dangerous  directions  This  is  the  utmost 
interference  with  natural  right  that  the  law  attempts,  and  if 
every  one  saw  as  clearly  as  do  the  prohibitionists,  and  appreci- 
ated how  dangerous  this  particular  exercise  of  personal  right 
is,  there  would  be  decidedl}'  less  complaint  about  this  inter- 
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ference.  Now  the  natural  right  to  sell  particular  liquors  for  a 
particular  purpose  is  no  more  absolute,  nor,  abstractly  con- 
sidered, any  more  important,  than  the  right  to  sell  liquors  in 
such  quantities,  at  such  times  and  places,  and  to  such  persons, 
BS  the  seller  may  desire.  But  any  or  all  of  these  rights  may 
be  forfeited  to  a  license  law  as  well  as  the  first  of  them  to  pro- 
hibition. If  the  principle  be  once  admitted  that  individual 
rights  may  ever  be  forfeited  at  all  in  the  interests  of  society, 
then  the  argument  that  any  law  is  unjust  in  that  it  conflicts 
with  the  exercise  of  an  inherent  personal  right,  cannot  but  fall 
to  the  ground.  If  in  any  thing  there  may  be  no  political  pro- 
hibition that  shuts  off  a  natural  right  of  individuals,  then  there 
may  be  no  regulation  either.  The  arguments  that  Mr.  Weeden 
presents  against  the  prohibition  which  he  condemns,  apply 
equally  to  the  regulations  that  he  would  favor,  and  the  align- 
ments that  prove  the  right  of  regulation  prove  the  right  of 
prohibition  too.  "Prohibition"  in  liquor  law  but  controls  one 
t>ther  right  beside  the  many  already* controlled  by  "Regulation." 
Both  of  these  things  are  implied  in  the  one  word,  "  Govern- 
ment" What  primarily  is  government  but  that  which  governs, 
regulates,  and  prohibits.  Political  restraint  in  itself  is  proper 
and  necessary  to  human  society,  and  what  other  rule  as  to  its 
extent  exists  than  that  it  should  be  greater  or  less  according  to 
the  demand.  How  radical  any  measures  ought  to  be  depends 
upon  how  radical  they  need  to  be  in  order  to  accomplish  the 
end  in  view.  The  demand  for  restraint  is  proportioned  to  the 
wrongs  and  evils  that  have  to  be  restrained. 

And  now,  finally,  with  regard  to  Mr.  Weeden's  principal 
argument,  it  may  be  said,  that  if  the  four  modes  of  interference 
with  natural  rights  attributed  to  the  prohibitory  law  consti- 
tuted severally  in  any  degree  grounds  of  injustice  in  the  law, 
then  taken  together  they  might  condemn  the  law,  but  since  no 
one  of  them  in  any  degree  is  a  valid  ground  of  such  injustice, 
so  before  all  four  together  the  law  stands  justified.  It  is  not 
justified,  however,  according  to  the  first  position  that  Mr. 
Weeden  takes. 

What  then  may  be  concluded  as  to  the  real  status  and  con- 
ditions of  liquor-legislation  ? 
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(1.)  If  Mr.  Weeden's  facts  are  correct,  the  prohibitory  law 
in  a  number  of  representative  situations  has  proved  an  utter 
failure. 

(2.)  It  has  failed  because  it  has  not  formulated  the  real  will 
of  the  people. 

(3.)  It  has  worse  than  failed,  in  having  required  political 
corruption  for  its  production,  and  in  leaving  a  worse  demorali- 
zation for  its  effects. 

(4.)  As  an  extreme  measure  applied  to  every -day  life  it  was 
to  be  expected  that  it  would  fail  so  long  as  any  moderate 
measures  remained  untried. 

(5.)  Moderate  measures  remain  to  be  tried  in  America  that 
liave  met  with  great  success  elsewhere. 

(rt.)  In  a  democratic  community  no  law,  much  less  one  whose 
action  IS  virtually  that  of  a  sumptuary  law,  can  be  made  efficient 
without  the  great  accord  of  the  people  who  are  affected. 

(7.)  In  order  to  such  accord  it  is  not  requisite  that  a  law 
should  in  no  wise  interfere  with  the  exercise  of  the  natural 
rights  of  individuals. 

The  foregoing  discussion  has  suggestCil  certain  reflections 
i^bicb  may  not  be  impertinent  in  this  connection,  regarding  the 
actual  claims  of  the  liquor  question  in  this  country  to  political 
attention.  Prohibitionists  commonly  speak  as  if  they  regarded 
all  temperance  reform  impossible  except  as  their  own  plan  fo** 
it  succeed.  This  opinion  is  very  true  to  human  nature  but  is 
not  true  to  the  facts  of  the  case. 

A  reform  in  the  drinking  habits  of  different  civilized  countries 
and  a  diminution  of  the  evils  of  intemperance  has  been  going 
steadily  forward  even  for  centuries.  There  is  probably  no  coun- 
try in  Europe  where  drinking  is  now  nearly  so  excessive  as  it  was 
two  hundred  years  ago.  The  common  sentiment  of  the  last 
century  on  the  subject  of  drinking  is  admirably  symbolized 
and  brought  down  to  modern  astonishment  in  the  famous 
Heidelberg  tun,  holding  283,200  bottles  of  wine  and  so  large 
that  a  pair  of  stairs  ascends  to  a  platform  on  its  upper  side  that 
will  accommodate  from  sixteen  to  twenty  dancers. 

Not  only  have  drinking  habits  changed  but  changed  im- 
menHely.  However  much  drinking  may  prevail  among  the 
higher  classes  of  modern  society,  whether  in  Europe  or  America, 
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the  vice  of  intemperance  among  these  classes  does  not  preva/J 
in  anything  like  the  degree  it  obtains  among  the  lower.  It  jg 
no  longer  respectable  in  good  society  even  for  young  men  to 
be  intemperate.  But  in  "good  old  times"  the  upper  classes 
were  not  outdone  by  any  in  free  drinking.  It  was  not  very 
disreputable  for  any  one  to  be  occasionally  drunken ;  and  for 
young  men,  particularly  the  sons  of  titled  or  wealthy  families, 
and  university  students,  frequent  intemperance  was  looked 
upon  as  a  matter  of  course. 

Figures  that  Mr.  Weeden  quotes  from  Mr.  Arthur  Arnold 
show  that  in  England  the  amount  of  beer  consumption,  great 
as  it  now  is,  has  fallen  off  much  more  than  a  half  witbio  a 
hundred  years.  These  great  changes  are  due,  not  by  any 
means  to  prohibitory  laws,  but  to  many  different  influences 
proceeding  from  the  gradual  improvements  of  general  civiliza- 
tion and  the  growing  refinements  of  general  moral  sentiment 
Within  the  last  few  years  in  England  and  America  the  special 
moral  influences  that  have  been  brought  to  bear  directly  on 
the  subject  of  intemperance  added  to  these  general  influences 
have  given  a  special  impetus  to  this  reform,  and  with  the  con- 
tinued growth  of  all  these  influences,  general  and  special,  there 
is  likely  to  be  a  corresponding  advance  of  the  temperance 
reform. 

This  is  the  central  point  of  contrast  between  ancient  and 
modern  historic  progress.  Of  old,  as  nations  advanced  in 
power,  wealth,  luxury,  and  art,  the  life  of  the  people  grew 
more  absorbingly  selfish,  philanthropy  became  confined  to  ever 
fewer  and  more  isolated  individuals  and  the  moral  sentiment  of 
society  sunk  lower  and  more  low.  But  in  these  days,  notwith- 
standing all  the  vices  and  hypocrisy  of  which  the  modern 
Juvenals  still  complain,  the  inner  life  of  peoples  has  more  than 
kept  abreast  of  external  civilization,  general  moral  sentiment 
grows  nobler  with  the  years,  proving  itself  in  gi*eater  charity, 
greater  temperance,  and  an  immensely  greater  philanthropy 
than  the  world  has  seen  before. 

As  for  the  particular  vice  of  intemperance  in  drink,  men  are 
far  more  awake  than  ever  to  its  individual  and  social  harm. 
But  before  this  special  awakening  occurred,  the  evil  was 
already  reduced  to  less  than  half  its  old  dimensions,  and  the 
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fact  of  the  awakening  itself  evidences  the  great  improvement 
of  moral  sentiment  in  this  matter  whose  want  has  been  so 
exceedingly  deplored. 

From  all  this  it  is  plain  how  much  the  temperance  reform 
may  rely  for  furtherance  upon  moral  means  alone.     Moreover, 
tJie   danger  indisputably  and  naturally  exists  to  whicb  Mr. 
^Weeden  refers  in  this  particular  case,  that  any  reform  which, 
like  this  may  and  should    be  so  much  a  matter  of  morals,  if 
overmuch  entrusted  to  political  action  is  likely  to  be  morally 
neglected.     And  it  must  not  be  forgotten  tliat  at  best  political 
action  in  such  a  matter  can  only  produce  the  habit  of  tempeiv 
lince  and  not  the  virtue,  which   latter  only  springs  from  influ- 
ences purely  moral.     Any  political  movement  that  discourages 
or  seems  to  render  superfluous  a  moral  movement  that  gave  it 
tirth  must  be  viewed  with  no  small  suspicion.     A  social  habit 
thus  produced  depending   upon  common   fashion  or  external 
necessity  does  little  for  character,  and  can  only  be  relied  upon 
us  a  social  safeguard  where  and  so  long  as  the  external  pressure 
remains.     Nor  may  it  be  said  that  in  this  case  this  external 
pressure  would  never  be  removed.     If  for  a  few  years  prohibi- 
tion should  prove  a  great  success  it  is  not  impossible  that  the 
law  would  be  repealed.     Its  very  success  might  cause  its  over- 
throw.    Another  generation  might  feel  so  secure  in  its  temper- 
ance, because  of  common  custom  and  long  absence  of  tempta- 
tion  to  the  contrary  that  prohibition  would  come  to  be  felt, 
first,  as  certainly  a  very  extreme  measure ;  next,  as  probably 
unnecessary  under  the  circumstances  ;  thirdly,  as  quite  super- 
fluous, then  as  really  absurd,  and  finally,  as  an  insult  to  the 
common  sense  and  virtue  of  the  land.     Meanwhile  this  success 
of  political  prohibition  has   brought  the  moral  activity  to  a 
standstill.     Men  no  more  preach   temperance  to  a  temperate 
people.     The  evils  of  intemperance  while  known  as  a  matter 
of  statistics  are  no  longer  felt  as  a  personal  interest     The 
principle  of  temperance  grows  generally  less  pronounced  as 
temptation  to  its  corresponding  vice  is  more  removed.     The 
law  passes  into  the  limbo  of  forgotten    measures  that  haye 
served  out  their  day,  and  many  a  champagne  banquet  and 
glass  of  grog  celebrates  the  new  found  freedom.     The  case 
would  be  different  with  any  law  where  the  contingency  of  a 
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probable  future  abrogation  did  not  exist  or  was  unassoeiated 
with  great  consequent  risks. 

Nevertheless  the  temperance  reform  has  no  little  claim  upon 
political  assistance. 

It  has  been  estimated  from  official  records  for  1870,  that  in 
the  United  States  100,000  drunkards  are  annually  imprisoned 
for  crime,  160,000  consigned  to  drunkards'  graves,  by  drunk- 
enness 200,000  children  are  reduced  to  beggary,  and  $90,000,000 
pays  for  the  litigations,  crimes,  and  imprisonments  of  which 
the  use  of  alcholic  liquors  has  chiefly  been   the  cause.     Ay  L 
•*With  this  common   use"  that  finds  so  much  defense,  there- 
goes  enough  "  abuse  to  engender  "  more  offenses  and  taxations, 
more  "  vice  and  crime  "  than  any  other  practice  which  statistics 
can  reach.     Verily,  society  has  right  to  protect  itself.     If  i 
were  true  that  the  good  or  pleasure  derived  from  temperately 
drinking  could  only  be  had  at  the  cost  of  all  the  public,  not 
mention  private,  injury  which  inheres  in,  and  results  from  su 
intemperance,  then  it  were  better  that  to  the  end  of  time 
men  should  suffer  prohibition  in  the  use  of  every  intoxicati 
drink,  for  the  expenditure  is  greater  than  the  gain,  immense 
greater,  beyond  all  comparison.     Any  use  may  well  be  utter^^J 
forbidden  that  must  run  to  such  abuse. 

In  the  perpetual  presence  of  these  fearful  facts,  in  the  nrxa- 
voidable  recognition  of  their  bearing  upon  the  safety  of  society 
as  such,  of  their  immediate  interest  for  every  man  as  a  member 
of    the  body  politic,  who  must  pay  the  expenses  of  the  crim- 
inal  courts,  the  gallows,  penitentiary,  and  alms-house,  for  each 
man  as  a  free  citizen  whose  own  primary  right  to  live  may  be 
the  next  invaded  by  a  car-hook,  automatically  swung  bv  an 
irresponsible  maniac  whose   dangerous  condition  society  has 
directly  fostered  by  the  legalization  of  evils  which  societj  can 
prevent,  with  such  foreknowledge  surely  prohibitionists  have 
reason  to  cry  out  against  the  persistent  and  gross  self-delusion 
and  apathy  of  men  in  this  matter.     With  their  own  personal 
and  even  selfish  interests  so  largely  involved,  can  men  aflFordto 
stand  aloof  and  say  the  question  of  temperance  is  a  question 
of  morals  alone  for  which  individuals  are  answerable  not  to 
society  but  only  unto  conscience  ? 

If  the  harm  of  which  the  liquor  traffic  in  the  United  States 
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is  the  occasion  were  confined  to  the  drinkers  and  stopped  short 
with  intemperance,  then  indeed  there  would  be  some  excuse  for 
interfering  as  little  as  possible  directly  with  the  traffic,  and 
society  might  remain  politically  content  with  imprisoning  the 
public  drunkard.  Although  even  here  it  would  have  the  ri^ht 
if  so  determined,  as  has  been  shown  in  the  forgoing  review  of 
Mr.  Weeden's  argument,  to  remove  by  law  the  occasion  of  even 
no  greater  offense  than  intemperance.  But  as  intemperance  in 
individuals  is  but  the  beginning  and  smallest  part  of  the  harm 
to  society  that  the  liquor  sale  involves,  there  is  every  reason 
for  governmental  action  of  a  very  rigorous  sort. 

True  enough,  in  respect  to  intemperance  as  a  sin  for  which  a 
man  is  accountable  t(»  his  conscince  and  his  God,  society  as  such 
has  nothing  to  say,  but  in  respect  to  any  practice,  however 
"normal"  an  "activity"  it  may  be  which  in  any  way  gives 
rise,  more  than  any  thing  else,  to  public  offences,  taxations  and 
crimes^  society  has  every  thing  to  say.  And  just  because  in- 
temperance does  not  affect  a  man's  self  alone,  just  because  on 
the  contrary  it  affects  society  and  does  so  more  universally, 
violently,  offensively,  injuriously  than  any  other  single  vice, 
therefore  is  it  not  only  right  but  imperatively  obligatory  that 
society  should  interfere. 

It  is  oflen  said  that  the  statements  made  in  favor  of  political 
action  upon  this  subject  are  sensational,  and  that  any  argument 
based  upon  them  appeals  to  man's  weak  point,  his  sensibilities, 
rather  than  to  his  judgment  The  statements  are  very  sensa- 
tional indeed,  but  what  if  they  be  statements  of  facts  and  the 
facts  be  sensational  ?  A  man  too  easily  moved  by  fancies  may 
be  weak  in  his  sensibilities,  but  when  facts  are  sensational  and 
a  man  is  unmoved,  he  is  weak  in  his  intelligence,  for  when 
men  see  such  facts  as  they  really  are,  the  facts  do  notgounfelt, 
and  neither  is  the  Feeling  unreasonable  nor  disgraceful. 

As  to  the  kind  of  political  action  to  be  taken,  as  a1i*eady 
many  times  implied  or  said,  if  prohibition  and  this  only  were 
effective  in  this  matter,  then  even  to  this  extreme  measure 
would  society  be  justified  in  resorting.  If  such  a  measure  fall 
uncomfortably  upon  many  who  have  never  abused  their  pre- 
vious freedom,  it  must  be  remembered  that  this  is  a  world 
where  the  innocent  must  suffer  with  the  guilty.     A  mitigation 
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of  this  sufifering  often  exists,  and.  perhaps,  might  in  this  case, 
in  the  fact  that  this  very  suffering  of  the  innocent  may  be, 
however  unwittingly  to  them,  to  their  own  &r  best  ad- 
vantage. 

But  as  things  stand,  while  it  is  very  certain  that  prohibition 
has  in  many  cases  hitherto  come  far  short  of  satisfying  the 
hopes  of  its  advocates,  so  is  it  wholly  premature  to  conclude 
that  no  milder  measure  will  prove  a  better  on&  Surely,  be- 
tween the  extremes  of  prohibition  and  no  legislation  upon 
liquor  are  possibilities  of  political  action  not  yet  exhausted. 
Nor  may  any  failure  of  license  laws  as  hitherto  existing  be 
deemed  to  preclude  the  success  of  others  that  may  yet  be  tried. 

NOTB. — For  an  interesting  statement  of  the  inunense  impfOTement  in  personal 
habits  of  English  nniTersitj  men  during  the  last  few  jears,  yld.  Archibald 
l£aclare*s  T^raining  in  Theory  and  PracUce  (Macmillan  k  Co.,  1874),  pp.  74-77. 

Mr.  M.  describes  the  influenoe  of  the  boating  interest  in  the  UniTBrsitleB  in 
creating  not  only  habits  of  temperance,  but  a  strong  sentiment  against  intemper- 
ance, in  a  large  class  of  men  who  not  long  ago  were  proverbially  dissolute. 

The  boating  interest,  in  order  at  first  only  to  its  own  promotion,  has  brought 
new  and  healthy  motives  for  right  living  to  bear  upon  the  students,  admirably 
illustrating  how  every  moral  reform  may  confidently  seek  advancement 

The  following  is  worth  quoting:  **Bvery  one  who  can  look  bade  for  even  a 
quarter  of  a  century  will  admit  the  immense  improvement  that  has  been  effected 
in  this  direction.  The  change  I  believe  to  pervade,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  all 
classes  of  men ;  but  in  that  of  which  I  am  now  specially  speaking,  and  speaking 
on  the  strength  of  careful  observation— of  men  who  pass  through  public  sdiool 
and  University  life — the  improvement  is  so  great  that  little  is  left  to  be  denrod. 

Now  it  is  my  firm  belief,  a  belief  also  founded,  I  may  say,  on  the  strength  of 
careful  and  extensive  observation,  that  these  restrictive  training  laws  and  regula- 
tions, carried  although  they  may  have  been  to  injurious  extremes,  have  been  most 
influential  agents  in  working  out  this  reform.  Agents  to  which  all  the  corrective 
and  preventive  measures  of  local  authorities,  of  proctor  and  police  power  miited, 
have  been  as  nought;  for  the  crowning  value  of  this  reform  is  that  it  has  oome 
from  within,  from  the  men  themselves. 

There  has  been  no  prohibitive  ihou  shatt  not  in  this  case ;  the  regulations  and 
the  laws  all  were  and  are  voluntary,  handed  over  and  handed  down  from  man  to 
man,  from  school  to  school,  from  college  to  college,  from  university  to  university; 
aye,  and  beyond  the  University  too,  inculcating  the  idea  and  habituating  men  to 
its  influence,  that  intemperance  and  self  indulgence  are  incompatible  with  health, 
strength,  or  activity ;  that  energetic  and  regular  habits,  implying  early  hours  of 
rest,  early  hours  of  rising,  hard  beds  and  spare  bed-clothes,  aod  frequent  and 
abundant  use  of  cold  water  are  all  agents  in  promoting  physical  power,  all  means 
of  obtaming  physical  distinction,  eta" 
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Abticlb  IV.— notes  on  STEINTHAL. 

The  title  of  Steinthars  work,  Psychology  and  the  Science  of 
ZAinguage,  is  accurately  descriptive  of  its  contents.  It  treats  of 
the  manner  in  which  the  mind  deals  with  the  various  impres- 
sions received  from  without,  in  which  all  the  vast  sum  of 
individual  and  complex  experiences  is  reduced  to  order  and 
rendered  serviceable  to  the  reasoning  process,  the  mechanism 
of  the  genesis  of  general  notions,  the  precise  form  under  which 
general  as  well  as  individual  notions  are  conserved,  rise  into 
consciousness  and  become  connected  with  other  notions  in  the 
various  processes  of  thought  The  subjects  of  latent  thought, 
Association,  and,  to  a  certain  extent,  of  nervous  action,  are 
treated  in  a  clear,  illustrative,  and  interesting  manner. 

Secondary,  in  every  regard,  to  the  discussion  of  these  themes, 
the  subject  of  language  comes  under  cocsideration,  the  manner 
in  which  vocal  utterances  arise  in  connection  with  these 
mental  phenomena,  and  the  mechanism  of  their  subsequent 
Association  with  those  same  mental  processes  which  tirst  called 
them  forth.  Furthermore,  the  transformation,  especially  the 
loss,  that  occurs  in  the  form  of  conscious  thought  as  a  result  of 
the  continued  use  of  these  words  is  described,  and  thus  the  office 
of  language  in  reasoning  is  finally  reached.  Throughout  the 
vrhole,  use  is  made  of  formulas  resembling  the  literal  formulae 
of  algebra,  a  method  that  in  certain  parts  of  the  discussion,  as 
in  those  parts  relating  to  the  genesis  of  general  notions,  renders 
the  argument  much  more  concise  and  clear,  although,  at  the 
same  time,  perusal  becomes  a  slow  and  tedious  process.  The 
application  of  formulae  to  psychological  reasoning  is  as  yet  only 
a  tentative  and  only  partially  useful  method. 

As  concerns  the  work  as  a  whole,  it  may  be  first  remarked 
that  SteinthaFs  views  concerning  language  may  be  considered 
without  special  reference  to  his  system  of  psychology.  His 
hook  would  have  been  nearly  as  interesting,  on  the  one  hand, 
and  well  nigh  as  bulky  also,  if  the  subject  of  language  had 
heen  passed  over  altogether,  while  on  the  other  hand,  a  right 
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comprehension  of  his  theory  concerning  the  Origin  and  Use  of 
Language  raay  be  attained  without  close  study  of  the  psycho- 
logical basis  on  which  he  has  attempted  to  found  it,  taking  the 
words  **  general  notion,"  **  conception,"  **  association,"  'Svill,'' 
and  **  reflex  action,"  in  the  ordinary  meaning,  confessedly  in- 
definite and  imperfect  as  this  is. 

For  there  is  indeed  a  certain  latitude  in  the  range  of  mean- 
ing of  words  in  which  consists  no  small  part  of  their  utility, 
and  it  is  by  no  means  always  necessary,  useful,  or  advisable, 
to  insist  upon  rigid  and  restricted  definition.  For  instance,  in 
common  life,  it  would  be  impracticable  to  confine  the  names  of 
the  metals  to  pure  substances  alone ;  "  iron  "  and  "  gold  "  must 
still  be  called  "iron"  and  "gold,"  without  reference  to  the 
varying  percentage  of  accidental  foreign  substances ;  the  strict 
demands  of  chemical  reasoning  are  not  to  be  observed  in  the 
application  of  these  terms  to  matter  of  another  order.  And  as 
in  this  illustrative  instance  from  common  life,  so  in  certain 
departments  of  inquiry  that  do  not  belong  strictly  to  the  field 
of  a  single  isolated  science.  Nothing,  for  instance,  is  gained  as 
to  the  utility  of  the  legislation  against  the  crime  of  willful 
murder  by  the  distinction  between  the  will  as  an  entity  or  as  a 
mode  of  consciousness.  So  in  matters  relating  to  language,  it 
is  not  easy  to  see  how  the  minute  investigations  of  Stein- 
thal's  book  concerning  the  phenomena  of  consciousness  and 
representation  have  contributed  materially  to  the  solution  of 
those  linguistic  problems  towards  which  it  is  directed,  except 
to  more  clearly  mark  out  precise  border  lines.  For  between  a 
given  notion  and  the  symbol  that  represents  it,  the  same  un- 
bridged  gulf  remains  as  before;  it  can  only  be  said  that  the 
notion,  whatever  its  origin,  the  cause  of  its  persistence  and  the 
mechanism  of  its  recurrence,  did  originally  suggest  (according 
to  Steinthal)  and  yet  continues  to  correspond  to  the  word,  and 
is  finally  more  or  less  effaced  from  consciousness  by  the  con- 
stant repetition  of  the  word.  And  this  covers  the  whole 
ground  of  SteinthaPs  discussion  concerning  the  Origin  of 
Language  and  the  connection  between  Language  and  Thought 

It  is  in  this  lack  of  demonstrated  connection  that  mav  be 
pointed  out  the  main  defect  in  the  plan  of  the  book,  an  an- 
avoidable  lack,  because  the  data  for  the  solution  of  the  problem 
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are  not  in  the  hands  of  physiologists  and  psychologists,  nor  will 
they  be  in  their  hands,  until  the  stady  of  the  special  functions 
of  the  brain  has  made  nnuch  noiore  progress  than  at  present 

Interesting  indeed  are  these  discussions,  and  in  one  respect 
of  considerable  utility,  in  clearly  illustrating  the  variability  of 
the  total  content  of  meaning  for  which  a  word  may  stand,  and 
the  manner  in  which  this  total  content  is  modified  by  the 
alteration  or  removal  of  part  of  the  whole  sum  of  significance, 
and  perhaps  finally  by  the  removal  of  a  large  proportion  of 
these  details  from  consciousness.  We  may  gain  this  benefit 
from  the  perusal  of  the  book  without  accepting  any  of  its 
special  theories  relating  to  language. 

The  main  subject  of  that  part  of  the  treatise  that  relates  to 
language,  although  not  formally  the  theme,  is  the  question  of 
the  Origin  of  Langnaga  For  the  intrinsic  difficulties  attending 
the  discussion  concerning  the  beginnings  of  speech  are  such, 
while,  in  Steinthars  view  of  the  subject,  the  original  appear- 
ance of  words  was  so  intimately  connected  with  the  reception 
of  impressions  and  the  elaboration  of  these  into  general  notions, 
that  this  subject  practically  becomes  that  towards  which  the 
main  course  of  the  argument  is  directed. 

Steinthal's  theory  of  the  Origin  of  Language  is  that  modifica* 
tion  of  the  onomatopoetic  theory  which  has  been  defended  by 
others,  but  far  more  distinctly  conceived  than  others  seem  to 
have  conceived  it,  and  brought  into  connection  with  other 
phenomena,  and  explained,  in  attempt  at  least,  by  reference  to 
general  physiologicid  laws.  Namely,  words  were  originally  the 
natural  and  inevitable  results  of  certain  impressions  made  upon 
the  mind,  the  word  following  the  mental  impression  as  directly 
and  naturally  as  a  shiver  follows  the  immersion  of  the  body 
into  cold  water.  Therefore  the  class  of  nervous  phenomena 
in  which  the  original  production  of  words  is  to  be  placed  is 
4l;hat  to  which  this  instance  of  physical  action  belongs. 

As  it  is  important  to  understand  Steinthars  position  clearly, 
we  will  illustrate  it  somewhat  further,  at  the  risk,  perhaps,  of 
touching  upon  the  description  of  a  law  too  well  known  to  need 
setting  forth.  To  take  a  common  instance,  every  one  has  ob 
served  that  the  muscles  concerned  in  the  action  of  swallowing  are 
only  in  part  under  voluntary  control     We  can  retain  a  morsel 
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in  the  mouth  so  long  as  it  remains  in  the  fore  part  of  the  mouth, 
but  if  the  morsel  is  purposely  or  incautiously  brought  into  the 
pharynx,  in  contact  with  the  parts  back  of  the  tongue,  we  lose 
power  over  it,  the  muscles  there  seize  it  and  it  is  swallowed. 
How  does  this  happen  ?     Physiologists  refer,  for  explanation, 
to  the  action  of  a  nervous  centre  or  of  nervous  centres,  which— 
to  translate  into  a  plain  metaphor  the  force  of  the  technical  term 
**  irritation" — upon  receiving  through  the  medium  of  the  nerves 
of  sensation  the  information  of  the  presence  of  a  morsel  in  con- 
tact with  the  muscles  at  the  back  part  of  the  mouth,  have  as 
their  special  oflSce  to  transmit  to  these  muscles  the  impulse  to 
swallow.     Over  this  centre,  the  will  (using  the  word   "will"  in 
the  ordinary  meaning)  has  no  controL     The  will  can  indeed  re- 
frain from  conveying  the  morsel  to  the  pharynx,  just  as  we 
can  refrain  from  touching  powder  with  fire,  yet  powder  once 
fired  inevitably  explodes,  and  equally  removed  beyond  control 
is  the  resulting  action  when  a  morsel  be  conveyed  to  the  hack 
part  of  the  mouth.     This  involuntary  element  of  the  action  of 
swallowing,  as  well  as  a  large  class  of  similar  actions,  is  called 
by  physiologists  reflex  motor.     Other  common  examples  of  the 
operation  of  the  same  law  are  shivering  on  the  application  of 
cold  water  to  the  skin,  laughing  on  being  tickled,  and  vomiting 
after  an  emetic.      However,   very  few   voluntary  movements 
are  executed  without  various  combinations  with  reflex  motor 
action. 

To  this  class  of  actions,  Steinthal  refers  the  original  manifes- 
tation of  languaga 

The  Urmensch  tried,  perchance,  to  swim  a  mountain  stream, 
the  sensation  of  cold  struck  the  skin,  there  were  several  reflex 
results  from  this  sensation :  one  was  a  shiver ;  another  was  the 
uttering  of  a  sound  descriptive  of  the  sensation.  The  sound 
thus  uttered  was  the  primitive  word,  and  the  rise  of  this  aound 
before  the  consciousness  was  the  same  kind  of  action  as  the, 
shiver,  a  reflex  motor  phenomenon.  It  is  not  necessary,  how- 
ever, to  suppose  that  this  sound  was  actually  uttered  aloud; 
it  may  merely  have  arisen  before  the  consciousness  in  de 
same  silent  manner  as  that  in  which  we  now  think  of  words  in 
connection  with  any  train  of  thought  This  we  suppose  is  what 
Humboldt  and  Steinthal  mean  by  the  inner  form  of  words  as 
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compared  with  what  they  call  the  audible  sound,  that  expres- 
sion that  at  first  seems  so  strange  to  the  reader. 

We  have  previously  described  this  as  a  variety  of  the  ono- 
matopoetic  theory ;  it  should  rather  be  said  to  be  merely 
akin  to  it,  and  it  may  be  added  that  the  kinship  is  by  no 
means  near.  Probably  the  theory  was  rather  first  suggested 
merely  by  the  observation  of  onomatopoetic  phenomena  proper 
in  language. 

But  onomatopoeia  may  have  been  in  every  case  a  conscious 
voluntary  imitation,  originally,  and  the  difference  between  con- 
scious imitation  and  involuntary  utterance,  internal  or  audible, 
is  indefinitely  great.  When,  for  instance,  Thoreau  writes  in 
his  note  book,  the  picturesque  phrase — 

"  The  locust  E-ing." 

The  method  by  which  he  arrives  at  this  piece  of  word  paint- 
ing and  his  object  in  recording  it,  is  quite  clear.  He  was  im- 
pressed with  the  acute  pulsation  of  the  sound,  and  wished  to 
record  his  observation ;  possibly  the  artifice  adopted  for  illus- 
tration occurred  to  him  at  once,  possibly  after  much  medita- 
tion ;  but  there  is  nothing  to  characterize  the  process  of  its 
adoption  as  involuntary,  or  to  lead  the  student  to  consider  that 
the  impulse  to  its  discovery  was  anything  more  than  the  pure 
ind  simple  impulse  towards  communication,  whether  to  his 
Euture  self  or  to  his  readers.  It  is  short  hand  for  the  remark, 
''the  sound  made  by  the  locust  is  an  excessively  acute,  vibrat- 
ing rasp;  it  reminds  the  listener  of  a  prolonged  z,"  The  full 
account  of  the  matter  then  is  imitation,  perhaps  after  some  de- 
gree of  careful  thought,  for  the  purpose  of  communication. 
This  we  conceive  to  be  a  typical  example  of  the  onomatopoetic 
formation  of  a  word. 

On  the  other  hand,  reflex  action  has  nothing  whatever  to  do 
with  communication.  Man  speaks  according  to  this  theory, 
just  as  he  shivers,  because  he  must  Had  he  been  a  solitary, 
instead  of  a  gregarious  animal  the  result  would  have  been  the 
same.  The  gap  between  speaking  for  the  purpose  of  imitation, 
in  order  to  communicate  with  another,  and  speaking  as  the  nat- 
ural mechanical  result  of  certain  mental  impressions,  is  as  wide 
as  can  well  be  imagined. 
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And  this  gap  Steinthal  has  done  nothing,  or  next  to  noth- 
ing to  bridge  over.  He  has  not  been  able  to  cite  anywhere  con- 
vincing proofs  that  words  in  their  origin  are  really  reflex  motor 
phenomena.  He  has,  indeed,  instituted  a  series  of  observations 
on  young  children,  observations  that  promise  valuable  results 
as  to  the  development  of  the  appreciation  of  grammatical  or 
logical  relations,  but  none  of  the  few  imperfect  words  quoted 
by  him  show  anything  more  than  the  action  of  labored  and  im- 
perfect imitation. 

It  may  be  remarked,  in  passing,  that  on  the  theory  of  the  re- 
flex motor  origin  of  words,  it  is  to  be  expected  that  the  sound 
made  by  an  object  would  be  only  one  of  the  motives  impelling 
to  the  choice  of  the  word  to  denote  it,  a  motive  which  must  be 
the  chief  motive  if  the  theory  of  mere  onomatopoetic  origin  is 
correct.  No  other  basis  than  this  has  yet  been  demonstrated, 
particularly  in  the  words  made  by  young  children. 

Furthermore  what  would  be  the  natural  consequence  of 
accepting  the  theory  of  reflex  motor  activity  ?  The  natural 
consequence  is  that  it  must  be  concluded  that  the  words  origi- 
nally appeared  simultaneously  with  the  formation  of  the  ideas 
to  be  expressed,  and  increased  in  number  as  the  ideas  were 
multiplied  Steinthal  accepts  this  conclusion,  and  it  is  in  shap- 
ing his  theory  to  meet  it,  that  he  puts  forth  what  would  appear 
to  be  the  most  unacceptable  views  expressed  in  his  book,  those 
relating  to  the  character  of  the  mental  endowments  of  primitive 
man. 

We  may  indeed  safely  disclaim  all  profound  penetration 
concerning  this  subject,  and  acknowledge  our  inability  to 
clearly  think  ourselves  into  this  condition. 

For  long  before  we  have  finished  such  analysis  as  the  com- 
parison of  the  words  and  forms  of  even  the  Indo-European 
family  of  languages  enables  us  to  make,  a  point  is  reached 
where  we  are  unable  to  mentally  sympathise  with  the  theoretical 
man  thus  deduced.  Language  undoubtedly  reflects  upon 
thought,  and  how  the  men  thought  who  possessed  only  plainly 
physical  notions,  it  is  difficult  to  understand,  still  less  how 
they  thought  when  the  first  composition  of  verbal  and  pronom- 
inal roots  was  going  forward.  All  this  of  course  because  our 
conceptions  are  so  closely  wedded  to  our  present  form  of  speech. 
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It  is  not  given  to  the  ordinary  mortal  to  move  in  that  remote 
epoch  with  the  sure  step  of  Steinthal. 

But  while  we  may  not  claim  to  know  tlie  precise  or  the  ap- 
proximative condition  of  primitive  man,  we  do  know  very  well 
what  must  have  been,  in  certain  directions,  the  limit  of  his  im- 
perfections, and  that  under  certain  circumstances  supposed  by 
Steinthal,  his  condition  must  have  been  far  diflferent  from  what 
SteinthaFs  theory  formally  and  necessarily  assumes  it  to  have 
been.  For  it  is  evident  that  whatever  may  have  been  the  order  of 
beings  to  which  the  Urmensch  belonged,  he  must  have  been  an 
adult,  and  an  adult  of  sufficiently  developed  ^^ apperceptions'^ 
(a  word  for  which  "  conception  "  is  a  quite  inadequate  equiva- 
lent) to  enable  him  to  support  life.  For  instance,  it  was  neces- 
sary for  him  to  have  a  clearly  developed  practical  understanding 
of  the  fact  that  a  given  animal  used  as  food  must  have  been  the 
same  animal  though  seen  under  varying  circumstances,  grazing, 
running  or  roasting  over  his  fire.  That  an  associate  were  the 
same  person  whether  sleeping,  talking,  or  walking,  in  or  out  of 
the  house,  is  a  notion  that  he  must  have  clearly  apprehended. 
This  must  have  been  the  case  with  the  adult  animal  at  every 
link  in  the  chain  of  the  development  of  man.  Furthermore, 
this  ability  must  have  been  acquired  by  the  individual  at  a  very 
early  period  of  his  individual  life,  before  leaving  the  stage  of 
utter  helplessness,  in  fact,  before  he  could  walk,  eat,  or  drink. 
Prior  to  this  we  have  the  state  of  infancy,  and  however  low  the 
grade  of  the  animal  may  be,  care  of  himself  implies  having 
passed  this  stage  of  mental  imbecility.  All  this  seems  txx)  evi- 
dent to  require  discussion.  Notwithstanding,  the  nature  of 
Stein thaVs  theory  requires  him  to  maintain  that  the  mental  en- 
dowments of  the  Urmensch  are  to  be  compared  with  those  of 
the  infant.  In  doing  this  he  must  be  considered  to  do  more 
than  to  draw  a  mere  parallel ;  this  position  is  indeed  logically 
necessary,  since  the  birth  of  the  word,  if  it  be  a  reflex  motor 
phenomenon,  must  inevitably  attend  the  notion  at  its  first  birth. 
No  doubt  the  capacity  of  the  infant  of  the  present  time  may 
very  far  exceed  that  of  the  most  advanced  men  at  the  period  of 
the  Origin  of  Language,  yet  capacity  for  development  is  as 
nothing  in  the  present  exigencies  of  a  moment,  and  in  this  re- 
gard the  circle  of  conceptions  certainly  belonging  to  the  Ur- 
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mensch  remove  him  very  high  above  the  infantile  condition  of 
the  noblest  modem  man. 

Such  an  animal  as  Steinthal  conceives  the  Urmensch  to  have 
been  has  no  parallel  among  existing  forms  of  animated  life. 
For  complexity  of  structure  and  mental  development  are  to  a 
certain  extent  associated  with  each  other,  and  the  theory  of 
Steinthal  requires  us  to  assume  the  existence  of  a  being  of  the 
complex  structure  requisite  for  the  production  of  a  speech,  and 
a  degree  of  mental  endowment  much  inferior  to  that  of  almost 
every  free  moving  animal  in  existence.     It  is  curious  further  to 
observe  how  consistency  requires  Steinthal,  just  as  consistency 
has  required  many  other  thinkers  of  a  far  different  stamp,  and 
for  far  difiFerent  purposes,  to  draw  a  distinct  line  between  the 
intellect  of  man  and  that  of  the  brute.     And  this  distinct  line 
must  have  existed  at  a  time  when,  in  his  conception,  the  human 
intellect  must  have  been  far  lower  than  the  intellect  of  the  dog 
or  elephant 

Finally,  on  the  theory  defended  by  Steinthal  we  have  no 
sufficient  explanation  of  one  cardinal  point  in  the  history  of 
language,  a  point  already  referred  to,  namely,  the  unmistakable 
traces  of  the  development  of  that  part  of  the  vocabulary  refer- 
ring to  mental  notions  out  of  that  referring  to  physical  For 
the  notions  of  self  and  not-self,  of  internal  and  external  sensa- 
tions are,  as  Steinthal  himself  expressly  affirms,  not  essential. 
These  must  be  the  result  of  a  late  generalization.  We  should 
accordingly  expect  that  words  denoting  mental  processes  would 
have  appeared  side  by  side  with  those  denoting  external  phe- 
nomena. But  actual  analysis  shows  the  priority  of  the  latter. 
The  only  satisfactory  explanation  of  such  a  fact  as  this  is  that 
the  necessities  of  communication  were  first  to  be  satisfied,  while 
the  less  imperative  class  of  notions  relating  to  the  mind  remained 
for  a  period  having  leisure  to  touch  upon  thenL  This  points 
towards  the  conclusion  that  the  need  of  an  intelligible  symbol 
was  the  original  impelling  cause  to  the  production  of  speech 
and  not  any  internal  instinctive  impulse. 

Such  a  theory  as  Steinthal's  leads,  fairly  followed  out,  to 
such  improbable  conclusions,  that  we  cannot  well  understand 
how  it  could  be  long  maintained  by  thinkers  of  sufficient  ability 
to  have  gained  such  a  leading  position  as  that  occupied  by  him 
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and  others  of  the  same  scientific  creed,  or  listened  to  with  the 
respect  so  commonly  paid  it. 

One  reason  why  many  such  theories  remain  unimpugned  is 
that  they  are  cast  in  such  obscure  and  indefinite  form  that  it  is 
not  always  possible  to  reduce  them  to  plain  terms,  and  con- 
sequently each  reader  interprets  them  after  his  own  fashion, 
and  with  a  greater  or  less  degree  of  latitude,  depending  on  his 
charitable  instincts.  No  doubt  the  subject  is  intrinsically 
difficult;  Denken  ist  schwer  is  Steinthal's  motto,  and  with  this 
plea,  the  writer  may,  after  the  manner  of  Wilhelm  von  Hum- 
boldt, weave  into  the  tissue  of  one  volume  an  endless  number 
of  crude  and  conflicting  speculations,  and  half  thought-out 
theories,  and  may  follow  at  his  will  the  lead  of  treacherous 
metaphors,  not  endeavoring  to  reduce  his  fragmentary  utter- 
ances to  a  connected  system,  nor  concerning  himself  in  the 
least  to  give  the  ordinary  or  even  a  consistent  meaning  to  the 
words  he  makes  use  of.  Such  a  method  belongs  to  mysticism, 
but  should  have  no  place  in  science. 

On  the  other  hand,  no  more  certain  deduction  relating  to 
method  is  to  be  drawn  from  the  scientific  experience  of  the 
day  than  the  absolute  necessity  of  observing  that  degree  of 
temperance  in  constructing  a  theory  which  most  clearly  keeps 
in  view  the  nature  of  the  relation  of  the  work  of  the  individual 
to  that  of  other  laborers  in  his  own  and  other  departments. 
Mcxlern  science  deals  so  extensively  with  the  comparison  of 
particular  facta  of  all  orders  that  all  sound  results  are  to  be 
reached  only  by  the  united  labor  of  many  difierent  observers, 
and  therefore,  the  incompetence  of  any  one  investigator  to  reach 
a  point  much  more  remote  than  the  collective  historical  deduc- 
tions of  the  whole  body  of  students  of  his  time  is  in  the  inevitable 
order  of  things.  Yet,  philology,  perhaps  more  than  any  other 
science,  continually  produces  men,  who,  carried  away  by  their 
own  imperfect  theories,  proclaim  that  they  have  at  last  found 
out  the  truth,  nothing  but  the  truth,  and  the  whole  truth  for- 
ever. 

After  all,  temperance  is  an  impulse  affecting  the  whole  mind, 
and  not  any  one  department  of  its  activity  singly,  and  we  are 
not  to  wonder  when  the  same  impatient  spirit  leads  such  men, 
their  pretentious  shortcomings  once  exposed,  to  vent  abuse 
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Aeticlb  v.— the  PLATONIC  THEORY  OF  IDEAS. 

Evert  philosophical  system  is,  in  some  sense,  a  product  of 
its  predecessors,  and  it  is  impossible  to  enter  into  its  spirit 
without  a  certain  acquaintance  with  the  systems  which  have 
given  rise  to  it.  To  comprehend  it,  we  must  familiarize  our- 
selves with  the  motives  which  stimulated  to  its  elaboration,  we 
must  perceive  the  ends  which  its  author  sought  to  attain. 
Only  by  this  method  does  philosophy  become  intelligible,  or 
is  justice  done  to  the  author  one  seeks  to  interpret  '^  It  is 
only  by  verifying  in  our  own  consciousness  the  discoveries  of 
antecedent  philosophers,"  remarks  Professor  Ferrier,  "  that  we 
can  hope  rightly  to  understand  their  doctrine  or  appreciate  the 
value  and  importance  of  their  speculations;"  and  it  is  only 
when  we  view  these  doctrines  and  speculations  in  their  histori- 
cal relations,  we  may  add,  that  we  can  thus  verify  the  dis- 
coveries of  the  great  thinkers  of  the  past. 

When  we  succeed  in  carrying  ourselves  back  to  their  stand- 
ing point,  and  place  ourselves,  for  the  time,  in  the  midst  of  their 
environment,  very  many  of  their  utterances  which,  hitherto, 
have  been  to  us  enigmatical  and  meaningless,  though  bearing 
evidence  of  an  earnest  purpose  in  the  mind  of  the  writer, 
become  invested  with  a  certain  vague  significance  or  reveal 
quite  clearly  the  interest  for  which  he  was  laboring.  Thus  to 
the  modern  reader,  upon  his  first  perusal  of  them,  the  specula- 
tions of  the  early  hylozoists  seem  not  merely  without  founda- 
tion, but  without  meaning.  He  cannot  conceive  a  mental  con- 
dition which  would  issue  in  such  results,  and  these  philosophies 
seem  little  better  than  the  follies  of  disordered  minds.  When 
he  reads  the  doctrine  of  Thales  that  water  is  the  original  source 
of  all  things,  of  Anaximines,  who  regards  air  as  the  first 
pnnciple,  or,  to  say  nothing  of  the  more  advanced  Pytha- 
gorean doctrine  of  numbers,  of  Heraclitus,  who  looked  upon 
fire  as  the  first  and  directing  cause  of  all  things,  he  can  have 
no  appreciation  of  these  doctrines.  But  when  the  mind  frees 
itself,  so  far  as  may  be,  from  its  present  habits  of  thought,  and 
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travels  back  to  the  day  when  philosophy  was  in  the  throes,  as 
it  were,  the  student  begins  to  see  how  such  systems  could  arise. 
When  he  realizes  that  in  that  day  and  until  the  time  of  the 
great  Anaxagoras,  men  were  seeking  the  cause  of  the  world  in 
the  world  itself,  that  the  Greek  mind  in  its  eagerness  to  find 
some  solution  of  the  great  problem  which  the  universe  pre- 
sented, would  necessarily  first  seize  upon  these  active  principles 
of  the  lower  world  before  passing  on  to  those  exalted  concep- 
tions of  the  later  Greek  philosophy  which  culminated  in  the 
writings  of  Plato — when  he  realizes  and  appreciates  this,  he  is 
not  only  able  to  discern  the  motives  which  were  productive  of 
these  early  and  tentative  systems,  he  is  led  to  look  with 
admiration  on  them  as  the  first  awakenings  of  a  movement 
which  was  to  end  in  a  true  and  spiritual  philosophy. 

A  knowledge  of  previous  speculations  is  of  importance, 
furthermore,  in  enabling  the  student  to  ascertain  to  what 
extent  the  author,  whose  philosophy  he  is  investigating,  is 
indebted  to  those  who  have  preceded  him.  It  is  only  when 
we  become  acquainted  with  the  history  of  opinions,  that  we 
understand  to  what  an  extent  even  the  greatest  minds  have 
received  from  previous  investigators,  and  how  comparatively 
small  are  the  contributions  which  any  individual  makes  to  the 
sum  of  our  knowledge.  And  while  Plato's  is  one  of  those 
infrequent  minds  which  outleap  their  own  age,  and  are  seem- 
ingly indebted  to  no  one,  we  shall  have  occasion  to  observe  in 
the  course  of  the  examination  upon  which  we  are  entering,  that 
this  remark  is  not  without  a  certain  relevancy,  even  in  the 
consideration  of  such  a  system  as  that  of  the  founder  of  the 
Academy.  Yet  it  is  doubtless  possible  to  go  too  far  in  an 
endeavor  to  detect  traces  of  former  philosophical  systems  in 
Plato's  Theory  of  Ideas,  and  we  cannot  resist  the  conviction 
that  this  has  been  done  in  every  instance  where  the  attempt 
has  been  made  to  show  that  he  received  this  doctrine  in  sub- 
stantially its  present  form,  from  his  predecessors.  This  seems 
to  have  been  the  view  of  Brucker,  the  learned  historian  of 
philosophy  in  the  last  century,  who  maintained  that  since  the 
numbers  of  Pythagoras  are  not  mere  arithmetical  symbols,  but 
eternal  and  essential  principles,  and  causes  of  all  things,  there 
is  no  reason  for  denying  that  Plato  received  his  doctrine  of 
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[deas  from  the  Pythagorean  school.     Probably  this  opinion 
BV^ould  not  be  endorsed  by  any  of  our  eminent  modern  critics. 

That  Plato  was  deeply  penetrated  by  the  Pythagorean  philos- 
>phy  it  would  be  fruitless  to  deny,  and  Aristotle  asserts  that  one 
>f  the  later  modifications  of  his  doctrine  was  a  reduction  of  the 
[deas  to  numbers.  We  seem  to  have  a  foreshadowing  of  one  of 
;he  difficulties  connected  with  Plato's  doctrine,  when  we  find 
the  Pythagoreans  regarding  these  numbers  as  the  substance  of 
things,  and  on  the  other  hand  looking  upon  the  things  them- 
selves as  but  the  images  of  the  numbers  or  immanent  principles. 

But  while  this  is  true  and  while  we  can  trace  many  resem- 
blances between  the  two  systems,  we  fail  to  find  in  the 
Pythagorean  philosophy  that  lofty  and  spiritual  character 
which  is  at  once  the  charm  and  the  distinction  of  the  dialogues 
of  Plato.  Aristotle  affirms,  in  his  Metaphysics  (L  6,  9)  that  in 
his  youth  Plato  had  been  associated  with  Cratylus  an  Heracli- 
tean,  from  whom  he  had  received  the  doctrine  of  Heraclitus 
that  the  sensuous  is  in  a  state  of  perpetual  flux.  Accordingly, 
we  are  told,  Plato  concluded  that  science  is  impossible  unless  we 
can  posit  a  realm  of  permanent  existences,  beyond  and  above 
the  sensuous.  Wliat  Plato  conceived  this  Ephesian  doctrine  of 
the  flux  to  be,  in  itself  and  in  its  tendencies,  we  shall  have 
occasion  to  notice  presently.  It  is  only  necessary  to  notice  here 
that  Aristotle  presents  what  is  universally  conceded  to  be  one 
important  source  of  the  Theory  of  Ideas.  Yet  this  is  not  the 
only  source,  and  perhaps  we  may  say  it  is  not  the  chief  source. 
For  though  he  joins  with  it  the  Socratic  fondness  for  definition, 
affirming  that  when  Plato  had  derived  from  Socrates  a  knowl- 
edge of  certain  conceptions,  which,  when  rightly  defined,  remain 
invariable,  he  concluded  that  there  were  existing  out  of  the 
sensuous  world  counterparts  to  these  conceptions,  which  coun- 
terparts he  termed  Ideas,  Aristotle  fails  to  mention  a  philoso- 
phy which  was  far  more  congenial  to  the  mind  of  Plato  than 
this  doctrine  of  the  flux,  and  to  the  important  influence  of 
which  the  Platonic  dialogues  themselves  bear  abundant  testi- 
mony. 

This  was  the  Eleatic  philosophy,  which,  ignoring  the  sen- 
suous, declared  that  the  One  alone  exists,  the  One  being 
regarded  not  as  the  sum  of  all  concrete  existences,  but  as 
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absolved  from  and  above  the  material  universa     This  doctrin( 
of  Elea  which  was  presented  in  a  crude  and  undeveloped  fom 
by  Xenophanes,  and  systematized  by  Parmenides,   was  at  th< 
furthest  extreme  from  that  of  Heraclitus,  and  we  may  rightly 
infer  that  if  Plato  had  been  compelled  to  giv^  his  unqualifiec 
assent  to  either   he   would  have  embraced   the  opinions  o 
Parmenides;  for  in  his  criticisms  of  his  writings  he  speaks  o 
him  as  his  father  and  not  as  one  to  whom  he  is  violently 
opposed.     Yet  neither  in  the  philosophy  of  Ephesus  nor  in  tba 
of  Elea  did  he  find  all  that  he  sought;  for  in  neither  wa^ 
there  presented  any  firm   foundation   for   knowledge  or  fa 
morality.    The  doctrine  of  Heraclitus  took  the  element  of  certain 
tv  from  knowledge  and  did  away  with  all  ethical  distinctions  bj 
affirming  that  to  each  mind  what  appeared  to  be,  is  thus  ignor 
ing  any  norm  or  standard  of  truth.     That  of  Parmenides,  on  tbe 
other  hand,  though  of  a  loftier  character  and  better  suited  to  a 
noble  and  aspiring  mind,  was  almost  equally  disastrous  in  its 
practical  issues ;  for,  in  theory,  as  we  shall  see,  it  denied  tbe 
existence  of  the  sensuous  and  the  changing  which  was  a  most 
important  avenue  to  the  spiritual  and  the  immutable,  it  ignored 
a  portion   of  man's  life  concerning  which   it   was   of  great 
moment  that  he  should  have  just  conceptiona     We  proposr 
now  briefly  to  present  the  views  which  Plato  represents  himse^ 
as  holding  relative  to  these  philosophical  systems,  if  indeed,  ' 
crude  an  outgrowth  as  that  of  Heraclitus  can  be  rightly  call 
a  system,  that  it  may  be  seen  how  fully  the  dialogues  just 
the  student  in  the  views  which  have  been  outlined  above. 
have  little  concern  with  the  question  whether  Plato's  interp/ 
tion  of  Heraclitus  or  of  Parmenides  was  in  all  respects  suppc 
by  their  writings.     What  we  seek  is  the  actual  genesis 
development  of  the  Theory  of  Ideas,  and  while  we  are  in  pi 
of  this,  it  is  of  less  importance  that  we  know  what  Hen 
or  Parmenides  really  taught  than  it  is  that  we  learn 
Plato  supposed  them  to  teach.     It  may  be  remarke* 
that  the  conclusion  to  which  we  shall  be  led  is  that 
Theory  of  Ideas,  Plato  really  mediates  between  the  Ele? 
Heraclitean  philosophies,  opposing  what  he  believes  t 
errora  of  each,  and  seeking  to  unite  in  his  dialectic  t 
ingly  opposing  truths  which  they  contain. 
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Noticing  now  the  dialogues  themselves,  we  find  that  in  the 
Theaeteius  the  opinions  of  Heraclitus  are  confuted,  though  it 
is  to  be  remarked  that  a  celebrated  dictum  of  Protagoras  of 
Abdera,  one  of  the  most  prominent  of  the  Sophists,  is  made  to 
serve  as  the  representative  and  interpretation  of  these  opinions ; 
in  the  Sophist  the  attempt  is  made  to  demonstrate  the  reality 
of  not-being,  or  of  the  apparent ;  while  in  the  ParmenideSj  which 
Ueberweg,  Socher  and  others,  without  sufiicient  evidence,  have 
declared  to  be  spurious,  on  account  oi  the  vigorous  and  telling 
objections  it  contains  to  the  doctrine  of  Ideas,  we  have  an 
attempt,  according  to  the  view  of  Schwegler,  to  exhibit  the  true 
relations  of  the  Eleatic  One,  or,  to  speak  more  definitely,  to 
show  that  the  One  cannot  be  conceived  without  the  Many,  or 
the  Many  without  the  Ona  It  will  be  understood  that  we  are 
here  attempting  to  set  forth  only  the  logical  development  of 
the  Theory.  The  chronological  sequence  of  the  dialogues  is 
involved  in  the  greatest  uncertainty,  and  no  attempt  can  be 
more  fruitless  than  is  that  of  Schleiermacher,  of  Munk,  and 
others  when  they  endeavor  to  present  the  dialogues  as  bear- 
ing intended  relations  to  one  another  as  parts  of  a  symmet- 
rical system.  "Any  such  arrangement,"  as  Prof.  Jowett  has 
remarked,  "  is  not  only  unsuppcM'ted  by  evidence,  but  involves 
an  anachronism  in  the  history  of  philosophy."  It  is  rather 
true  that  we  have  all  the  parts  of  a  disjointed  system,  all  the 
limbs  of  a  dismembered  body,  and  we  sadly  miss  the  assistance 
of  the  great  thinker  himself  when  we  attempt  to  exhibit  the 
dialogues  in  their  true  relations.  Matchless  in  form  and 
structure  as  are  the  individual  dialogues,  as  for  example,  the 
Phaedo  or  the  Bajiquet,  the  philosophy,  the  system  which  we 
gather  and  construct  from  them  all,  is  somewhat  fragmentary 
and  ungraceful. 

But  while  we  must  thus  abandon,  as  ill-considered,  every 
attempt  to  detect  a  line  along  which  all  the  dialogues  were 
arranged  in  system  by  their  writer,  and  while  a  more  or  less 
equal- handed  discussion  may  be  maintained  as  to  the  proper 
significance  of  the  Parmenides,  it  can  hardly  be  disputed  that 
in  the  Thecetetusj  and  in  the  Sophist  we  have  presented  what 
were  the  real  occasions  of  the  Theory  of  Ideas. 
In  dwelling  briefly  on  the  Theoeietus^  let  us  not  forget  that 
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the  question  with  which  it  is  concerned,  is  a  palmary  question 
of  philosophy,  to  which  the  whole  Theory  of  Ideas  is  nothing 
more  than  an  answer.  "  What  is  the  nature  of  knowledge,"* 
asks  the  Platonic  Socrates  of  the  young  Theaetetus ;  and,  if  we 
except  two  digressions,  in  one  of  which  Socrates  works  out  in 
great  detail  his  fiivorite  image  of  the  midwife,  which  is  really  a 
figurative  presentation  of  the  Socratic  theory  of  education  as  a 
development  of  the  man  himself,  rather  than  a  process  of  im- 
partation,  and  in  the  other  of  which  we  have  the  famous  con- 
trast between  the  lawyer  and  the  philosopher,  we  may  r^ard 
the  entire  dialogue  as  occupied  in  examining  such  answers  to 
this  question  as  are  elicited  from  the  respondent  The  first  of 
these  is  that  knowledge  is  perception,  or  mere  passive  sensation. 
This  reply,  as  has  already  been  indicated,  Socrates  identifies 
with  the  theorem  of  the  Sophist,  Protagoras,  that  "  man  is  the 
measure  of  all  things,  of  the  existence  of  things  that  are,  and 
of  the  non-existence  of  things  that  are  not"  {navrcor  XPV^^^<^^ 
fiirpov  avBpGOTto^^  rdov  ^iv  ovtcov  oos  etfri^  rcav  6t  ovh  ovtgov 
ooi  OVH  strrir,)  "  To  illustrate  the  meaning  of  Protagoras," 
Socrates  proceeds,  *'let  us  suppose  that  the  same  wind  is  blow- 
ing in  our  faces,  and  one  of  us  is  hot  and  the  other  cold.  Now 
Protagoras  will  say  that  the  wind  is  cold  or  not,  not  absolutely, 
but  only  in  relation  to  us ;  that  it  is  cold  to  him  who  is  cold, 
and  not  to  him  who  is  not,  so  that  perception  is  always  of 
existence,  and  being  the  same  as  knowledge  is  unerring."  We 
give  this  exposition  of  the  saying  of  Protagoras,  because  it 
very  clearly  presents  Plato's  understanding  of  the  doctrine  of 
Heraclitus  ;  for  Socrates  immediately  affirms  that  this  doctrine 
that  all  things  are  relative  can  be  traced  back  to  Heraclitus, 
Empodocles  and  others,  who  held  to  the  opinion  that  all  things 
are  in  a  state  of  fiux.  All  is  motion,  and  motion  has  two  forms, 
action  and  passion.  All  sensation  is  to  be  resolved  into  a  com- 
bination of  agent  and  patient  But  of  agent  or  patient  viewed 
separately,  that  is,  viewed  at  rest,  no  idea  can  be  formed.  "AH 
things  flow  "  is  the  dictum^  or,  all  things  are  in  a  continual  state 
of  becoming,  so  that  motion  is  existence,  while  rest  is  non- 
existence.    We  need  not  seek  to  trace  the  mental  process,  by 


*  In  the  citations  from  Plato,  we  shall  follow,  in  general,  the  translation  of 
Prol  Jowett. 
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which  Plato  is  led  to  the  conclusion  that  this  philosophy  must 
issue  iu  the  sensualistic  theory  of  knowledge.  Whether  he  is 
justified  in  it  or  not,  this  is  the  inference  he  deduces. 

Here  then  we  come  upon  a  most  central  and  important  ques- 
tion. In  the  philosopher  s  definition  of  knowledge,  in  itself 
and  in  its  objects,  we  have  adumbrated  the  complete  structure 
of  thought  he  is  to  rear,  and  what  are  the  value  and  reliability 
of  the  mind's  cognitions  is  determined  when  we  have  formed  a 
right  estimate  of  the  objects  which  the  mind  knows.  Are  the 
knowing  mind  and  the  objects  known,  as  really  distinct  as  they 
seem,  or  are  the  latter  only  complements  and  appendages  of  the 
former?  Is  that  we  know  the  product,  as  it  were,  of  the  mind 
itself,  or  is  it  ^et  over  against  the  mind  a  real  and  distinct 
entity?  Is  what  we  look  upon  as  truly  being  as  we  ourselves 
that  look,  the  same  to  God  and  men  and  angels,  or  does  it  all 
exist  only  **  in  the  mind's  eye?"  These  are  questions  to  which 
most  minds  have  but  one  answer,  but  which,  for  all  reflecting 
minds,  are  less  absui*d  and  more  full  of  meaning,  the  longer 
they  are  considered. 

But,  returning  to  the  dialogue,  Socrates  has  several  objections 
to  these  "  charming  speculations,"  to  which  the  young  Theaete- 
tus  too  readily  assents.  In  madness  and  dreaming,  perception 
is  false  and  known  to  be  false,  and  as  half  our  life  is  spent  in 
dreaming  we  cannot  be  certain  that  we  are  not  in  a  state  of 
dreaming  at  this  moment,  even  while  reaching  these  Heraclitean 
conclusions.  True,  Protagoras  would  not  evade  this  issue  of 
his  theory,  and  would  consistently  affirm  that,  to  the  madman 
or  the  dreamer,  the  monster  shapes  which  fancy  reare  are  as 
real  as  those  which  appear  in  moments  of  sobriety,  and  wake- 
fulness ;  for  whatever  seems  to  be,  is,  and  the  mind  can  pass 
into  no  condition  where  every  fleeting  shadow  is  not  a  substance 
and  every  phantom  a  reality.  But  Socrates  can  not  rest  satis- 
fied with  such  a  definition,  for  he  cannot  see  why  man  should 
be  chosen  to  be  the  measure  of  all  things.  Why,  he  asks,  did 
not  Protagoras  begin  his  great  work  on  Truth,  of  which  the 
sentence  quoted  is  a  fragment,  with  an  affirmation  that  a  tad- 
pole or  a  pig  or  any  other  being  which  has  sensation  is  a 
measure  of  all  things? 

It  may  be  remarked  in  passing  that  this  is  a  specious  rather 
than  a  real  objection  to  the  theory  of  Protagoras.     For  the 
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obvious  import  of  this  theory  is  not  that  man  is  the  measure 
of  all  things,  in  the  sense  that  he  is  such  for  other  beings  than 
himself,  but  that,  for  each  individual,   things  are  what  they 
seem  to  him.     The  objection  of  Socrates  would  seem  lo  imply 
that  the  meaning  of  Protagoms  was  that  in  man  we  have  fur- 
nished a  standard  or  criterion  of  truth,  whereas  it  is  the  essence 
of  his  doctrine  that  no  standard  exists  to  which  any  repair,  but 
that  each  individual,  of  whatever  rank  or  order,  contains  **the 
measure"  in  himself.     In  this  objection,  Plato  seems  to  assume 
that  Protagoras  spoke  of  mankind,  of  the  class,  but  his  words 
are  only  intelligible  when  we  understand  him  as  referring  to 
the  individual ;  and  he  would  doubtless  have  replied  that  it 
could  be  properly  said  of  each  of  the  animals  to  which  Plato 
jestingly  refers,  that  it  was  for  itself,  the  measure  of  all  thinga 
As  summed  up  by  Schwegler  the  further  objections  ad- 
vanced against  the  theory  by  Socrates  are :  firsts  that  it  is  a 
logical  contradiction,  since,  as  no  one  can  be  incorrect,  Pro- 
tagoras must  yield  the  question  to  every  one  disputing  with 
him  ;  second^  that  it  destroys  the  knowledge  of  future  events, 
since  in  reality,  it  appears  that  not  every  man,  but  only  the 
wise  man  can  forecast  the  future;  thirds  it  destroys  perception, 
since   perception   is  the  common  product  of    the    perceived 
object  and    the  perceiving    subject,   and,   according  to  this 
theory,   the  objects  are  in  such  an   incessant  flow  that  they 
can  neither  become  fixed  in  seeing  nor  in  hearing ;  and  fourth^ 
that  it  overlooks  the  fact  that  all  knowledge  cannot  be  traced 
to  the  activity  of  the  senses,  and  that  there  must  be  presupposed 
an  independent  province  of  supersensible  knowledge     The 
remaining  portions  of  the  dialogue  are  occupied  with  a  con- 
sideration of  the  definitions,  that  knowledge  is  true  opinion, 
and  that  it  is  true  opinion  accompanied  by  rational  explication, 
opinion  "  ^erd  XoyovJ*'*    These  are  both  rejected,  opinion  being 
regarded  as  better  than  ignorance,  but  as  without  the  attribute 
of  certainty  by  which  true  knowledge  is  distinguished,  and  the 
dialogue  closes  with  a  characteristic  remark  by  Socrates,  that  if 
Thesetetus  has  any  remaining  embryo  thoughts,  they  will  be 
all  the  better  for  the  preceding  investigation,  and  if  not,  be 
"  will  be  soberer  and  humbler  and  gentler  to  other  raeo,  not 
fancying  that  he  knows  what  he  does  not  know." 
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If  we  turn  now,  for  a  moment,  to  the  Sophist,  we  find  Plato 
addressing  himself  to  the  Eleatic  conception  of  being,  or  the 
One.  This  doctrine  denied  the  reality  of  all  sensuous  appear- 
ance, declaring  that  when  we  perceive  things  in  their  multi- 
plicity it  is  only  an  appearance.  Thus,  recurring  again  to  the 
presentation  of  Schwegler,  the  not-being  was  absolutely  denied, 
and  yet  its  existence  in  the  notion  of  men  was  admitted.  Plato 
takes  advantage  of  this  contradiction,  and  shows  that  upon  the 
Eleatic  theor}',  it  is  impossible  that  false  opinion  should  arise, 
since,  as  not-being  has  no  existence,  it  is  inconceivable  that  not- 
being,  or  the  false,  should  be  thought.  Thus  the  admission  of 
the  possibility  of  false  opinion  involves  an  admission  of  the 
reality  of  not-being.  Plato  then  proceeds  to  discuss  at  length 
the  relations  of  being  to  not-being,  but  as  it  is  only  essential 
for  us  to  observe  that,  in  opposition  to  Parmenides  he  contended 
for  the  reality  of  the  sensuous,  vindicating  for  it  a  place 
among  the  legitimate  objects  of  knowledge,  any  further  exposi- 
tion of  the  dialogue  may  be  dispensed  with. 

We  have  thus  before  us  the  two  theories  of  knowledge,  the 
defects  of  which  stimulated  to  the  elaboration  of  the  Platonic 
philosophy.  Bringing  them  together  for  purposes  of  comparison, 
we  find  them  to  be  indeed  at  opposite  extremities  so  far  as  the 
form  in  which  they  are  cast  is  concerned,  while,  on  the  other 
band,  in  their  practical  tendencies,  they  are  not  without  a  cer- 
tain striking  similarity.  They  differed  in  that  while  one  regarded 
the  sensuous  as  without  reality,  the  other  looked  upon  it  as 
containing  all  reality.  While  one  considered  all  sensation  not 
merely  as  deceptive,  but  as  unreal,  the  other  deemed  it  the 
source  of  all  knowledge  which  was  possible  to  man.  While 
the  first  negatived  the  sensuous,  and  recognized  only  the  One, 
the  second  was  the  theory  of  pure  sensation  and  ignored  the 
One.  Yet,  as  has  been  indicated,  if  we  regard  them  as  theories 
of  knowledge,  they  are  not  so  disparate  as  a  cursory  examina- 
tion would  lead  us  to  suppose ;  for,  while  upon  the  Heracliteau 
hypothesis,  sensation  was  said  to  be  knowledge,  and  the  objects 
of  perception  the  objects  of  knowledge,  it  was  possible  to  say 
this  only  by  foisting  in  an  unaccustomed  and  altogether  false 
definition  of  knowledge.  The  Eleatce  rejected  the  sensuous  as 
only  apparent  and  as  lacking  in  the  characteristic  of  certainty. 
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But  in  this  regard,  the  philosophy  of  Heraclitus,  as  ioterpreted 
by  Plato,  differed  from  that  of   Xenophanes  and  Parmenides 
only  or  chiefly  in  the  employment  of  the  word  **  knowledge" 
in  an  unwarranted  sense,  and  not  at  all  in  its  estimate  of  the 
sensuous.     The  Ephesian  flux  would  seem  to  have  been  the 
product  of  a  baffled  mind,  which,  despairing  the  attainment 
of  truth  in  the  midst  of  so  much  that  was  changeable  and 
uncertain,  carried  scepticism  to  its  outmost  limit  in  denying 
the  possibility  of  any  criterion  of  truth,  and  in  asserting  that 
the  unreal  was  the  real,  the  uncertain,  the  certain.    Thus,  so  far 
as  the  sensuous  and  the  material  were  concerned  the  philosophy 
of    Elea  and  the  opinions  of  Heraclitus  were  substantially  in 
harmony:  both  withholding  the  attribute  of   certainty  horn 
the  knowledge  which  we  receive  through  sensation,  and  both 
seeing  nothing  but  change  and  mere  appearance  in  the  outward 
world.     That  which  redeemed  Parmenides  from  a  place  among 
those  whom  Plato  characterizes  as  the  ones  who  "  drag  down 
everything  to  earth  and  who  maintain  that  the  things  only 
which  can  be  touched  or  handled  have  being  or  essence;"  that 
which   constituted   the  superiority  of  his  teaching  over  the 
vulgar  philosophy  of  Heraclitus  was  his  willingness  to  allow 
the  existence  of  one  pure  and  changeless  being  which  being  is 
the  object  of  that  knowledge  which  alone  is  true  and  undecep- 
tive.     His  philosophy,  unlike  that  of  Heraclitus,  was  not  the 
philosophy  of  mere  nescienca     It  contained  a  positive  element, 
which  gave  it  a  more  lofty  and  spiritual  character.     Yet  as  this 
one  changeless  and  indivisible  being  was  absolved  from  all 
relation  to  space  and  time,  thought  being  the  only  positive 
determination   ascribed  to  it,  and  as  Parmenides  refused  to 
recognize  in  the  sensuous  any  reflection  or  any  traces  of  the 
super-sen uous,  we  see  that  so  long  as  he  was  self-consisteDt,  he, 
not  less  than  Heraclitus,  shut  out  the  mind  of  man  from  every 
possibility  of  attaining  a  knowledge  which  had  the  essential 
characteristic  of  certainty. 

But  the  mind  of  Plato,  which  was  ever  struggling  toward 
the  certain  and  the  absolute,  was  not  to  be  confined  within  the 
limits  of  one  of  these  philosophies  or  of  the  other.  If  one 
was  grosser  than  the  other,  each  barred  the  approaches  to  the 
unseen  and  denied  its  highest  destiny  to  the  nund.    If  the 
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Eleatic  doctrine  asserted  the  existence  of  the  One,  both  shut 
out  the  adventurous  mind  of  Plato  from  that  ethereal  and 
changeless  being  which  it  was  his  dream  and  his  ambition  to 
approach.  Thej  repressed  and  discouraged  every  blind  groping 
after  the  Infinite ;  they  hushed  every  cry  for  the  living  God. 

Yet,  like  all  false  systems  of  thought,  each  of  these  was  an 
exaggeration,  an  over-statement  of  a  legitimate  and  important 
truth,  and  to  the  truth  contained  in  them,  Plato  was  by  no 
means  insensible.  Indeed  if  it  may  be  said  without  the  impli- 
cation that  in  producing  the  Theory  of  Ideas,  Plato  was  a  mere 
eclectic,  we  may  say  that  in  his  dialectic  we  have  what  is 
really  a  combination  of  the  distinctive  principles  which  were  at 
the  foundation  of  these  systems  which  gave  rise  to  it  That 
which  formed  the  basis  of  the  doctrine  of  Heraclitus  was  the 
changefulness  of  the  sensuous  and  its  consequent  unworthiness 
to  be  regarded  as  a  source  of  knowledge  which  was  the  same  to 
all ;  while  the  Eleatic  philosophers  went  farther  and  denied  its 
reality.  Plato  was  not  betrayed  into  this,  nor  did  he  refuse  to 
believe  that  in  some  important  sense,  the  sensuous  was  a  source 
of  real  knowledge ;  yet  as  we  have  seen,  we  have  the  testimony 
of  bis  pupil  Aristotle  that  he  received  from  a  disciple  of 
Heraclitus  that  distrust  of  the  seusuous  and  of  sensuous  percep- 
tion which  is  such  a  marked  feature  in  his  philosophy.  In 
illustration  of  this  we  need  only  call  to  mind  the  marvelous 
allegory  which  occurs  at  the  opening  of  the  seventh  book  of 
the  BepubliCj  in  which  he  represents  the  ordinary  condition  of 
man  in  this  life  to  be  similar  to  that  of  men  confined  within  a 
subterranean  den,  who  cannot  look  upon  the  light  which  is 
behind  them  nor  upon  any  real  objects,  but  can  only  see  the 
flickering  shadows  moving  on  the  wall  of  the  cave.  So  also 
we  may  trace  in  the  philosophy  of  Plato  that  great  conception 
of  unity  which  is  a  characteristic  of  every  true  philosophy,  and 
which  led  Parmenides  to  sacrifice  and  deny  the  reality  of 
sensuous.  Plato  could  but  recognize  the  existence  of  the  many  ; 
he  could  not  deny  the  diversity  of  being ;  but  he  never  con- 
ceived the  universe  as  made  up  of  isolated  and  unrelated  por- 
tions of  being.  That  desire  of  unity,  which  marks  the  true 
philosopher,  was  strong  in  him,  and  imperative  in  its  demands, 
and  while  he  always  maintained  the  existence  of  a  multitude  of 
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Ideas,  and  wbile,  to  him,  every  Idea  was  a  representative  of 
pure  being,  he  contended  earnestly  for  what  we  may  term  an 
hierarchy  of  Ideas  which  united  all  in  that  crowning  Idea  of 
the  Good  which  was  no  other  than  the  Idea  of  God.  The 
object,  then,  of  the  Theory  of  Ideas  was,  first,  to  distinguish  in 
the  sensuous  between  the  true  and  the  iaJse,  between  the  real 
and  the  apparent,  thus  securing  a  basis  of  certainty  for  knowl- 
edge ;  and,  second,  to  exhibit  in  their  relations  to  one  another 
the  Ideas  bodied  forth  in  the  sensuous,  thus  representing  them 
as  so  connected  that  it  is  possible  for  the  mind  to  pass  from  the 
lower  to  the  higher  realms  of  being.  Plato's  object  was  to  in- 
dicate the  possibility  of  knowledge,  and  of  knowledge  which 
should  have  the  characteristic  of  certaintv.  In  the  attainment 
of  this,  he  was  led  to  the  development  of  his  great  and  funda- 
mental thought  of  Unity  in  Multiplicity  of  the  One  manifest- 
ing itself  in  the  Many. 

We  have  thus  presented  what  we  believe  to  be  an  essen- 
tially correct  statement  of  the  genesis  of  the  Platonic  dialectic. 
This  has  been  done  at  the  greater  length,  not  only  because  it 
enables  to  see  what  it  was  which  called  forth  the  Theory  of 
Ideas,  but  also  because  in  the  examination  of  the  Heraclitean 
and  Eleatic  philosophies,  we  come  upon  the  fundamental 
principles  of  the  doctrine  of  Plato.  We  are  now  prepared  to 
venture  upon  a  more  immediate  consideration  of  the  subject 

From  what  has  preceded  we  should  anticipate  that  Plato's 
investigations  would  be  conducted  in  two  departments,  and 
such  anticipation  is  justified  by  the  dialogues.     The  first  of 
these  is  that  in  which  he  gives  his  attention  to  the  world  of 
sense  and  to  the  Ideas  to  which 'it  is  related,  showing  that, 
while  it  is  subject  to  constant  mutations,  it  yet  contains  or  at 
least  manifests  and  leads  back  to  that  which  is  fixed  and  trust- 
worthy.    This,  it  may  be  said,  was  the  great  task  he  sought  to 
accomplish,  for  only  in  accomplishing  this  could  he  assure  to 
man  the  possibility  of  knowledge.     But  in  addition  to  this, 
there  is  the  department  in  which  he  views  the  Ideas,  or  pure 
being,  as  apart  from  the  sensuous  and  ihe  material,  and  con- 
siders them  in  their  relations  to  one  another.     In  the  first  place 
then,  we  have  to  do  with  the  Theory  of  Ideas  in  its  relation  to 
the  sensuous  universe. 

Perhaps  we  cannot  better  introduce  ourselves  to  the  subject, 
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than  by  quoting  the  statement  of  Plato's  theory,  p;iven  by  the 
late  Proi  Butler  of  Dublin ;  a  statement  which  is  not  confined 
to  that  particular  portion  of  the  theory  with  which  we  are  at 
present  concerned,  but  which  will  be  of  assistance  in  any 
attempt  to  enter  into  its  meaning :  *'  That  man's  soul  is  made  to 
contain  not  merely  a  consistent  scheme  of  its  own  notions,  but 
a  direct  apprehension  of  real  and  eternal  laws  beyond  it,  is  not 
too  absurd  to  be  maintained.  That  these  real  and  eternal  laws 
are  things  intelligible,  and  not  things  sensible  is  not  very 
extravagant  either.  That  these  laws,  impressed  upon  creation 
by  its  Creator,  and  apprehended  by  man,  are  something  distinct 
equally  from  the  Creator  and  from  man,  and  that  the  whole 
mass  of  them  may  be  fairly  termed  the  world  of  things  purely 
intelligible,  is  surely  allowable.  Nay,  further,  that  there  are 
qualities  in  the  supreme  and  ultimate  Cause  of  all  which  are  ^ 

manifested  in  His  creation,  and  not  merely  manifested,  but  in  a 
manner — after  being  brought  out  of  his  superessential  nature 
into  the  stage  of  being  below  him,  but  next  to  him — are  then, 
by  the  causative  act  of  creation,  deposited  in  things,  differenc- 
ing them  one  from  the  other,  so  that  the  things  participate  of 
them  {fUBTexovot)  communicate  with  them  {xotvcovovfft); 
this  likewise  seems  to  present  no  incredible  account  of  the  rela- 
tion of  the  world  to  its  Author.  That  the  intelligence  of 
man,  excited  to  reflection  by  the  impression  of  these  objects 
thus  (though  themselves  transitory)  participant  of  a  divine 
quality,  should  rise  to  higher  conceptions,  of  the  perfections 
thus  faintly  exhibited ;  and,  inasmuch  as  these  perfections  are 
unquestionably  real  existences,  and  known  to  be  such  in  the 
very  act  of  contemplation — that  this  should  be  r^arded  as  a 
direct  intellectual  perception  of  them, — a  union  of  the  reason 
with  the  Ideas  in  that  sphere  which  is  common  to  both, — this 
is  certainly  no  preposterous  notion  in  substance,  and  by  those 
who  deeply  study  it,  will  perhaps  be  judged  no  unwarrantable 
form  of  phrase.  Finally,  that  the  reason  in  proportion  as  it 
learns  to  contemplate  the  perfect  and  eternal,  desires  the  enjoy- 
ment of  such  contemplation  in  a  more  consummate  degree, 
and  cannot  be  fully  satisfied  except  in  the  actual  fruition  of 
the  perfect  itself — this  seems  not  to  contradict  any  received 
principle  of  psychology,  or  any  known  law  of  human  nature. 
VOL.  XXXIV.  47 
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Yet  these  suppositions,  taken  together,  constitute  the  &mous«i 
Theory  of  Ideas ;  and,  thus  stated,  may  surely  be  pronouncedfl 
to  form  no  very  appropriate  object  for  the  contempt  of  eveic: 
the  most  accomplished  of  our  modem  *  physiologists  of  mind.'  *  ^ 

If  this  statement  is  not  without  vagueness,  we  are  to  remembe^ 
that  Plato  himself  is  &r  from  being  perfectly  consistent,  au 
that  any  attempt  to  combine  in  one  statement  his  utterances  o 
this  subject,  must  be  attended  with  difficulties.     Probably  t 
representation  of  the  Ideas  as  the  Laws  according  to  which  Gc::^ 
regulates  the  universe,  is  misleading,  and  we  may  add  that  it 
impossible  to  express  in  any  single  word,  if  not  in  any  sin^^ 
sentence,  all  the  properties  and  relations  which  Plato  attribu%^ 
to  the  Ideas.     Yet  if  Prof  Butler's  presentation  of  the  thec^^ 
in  its  relations  to  the  sensuous,  and  this  is  what  we  are  n^:;;^^ 
considering,  is  caref uUy  read,  it  will  convey  a  correct  impr*^. 
sion  in  the  main. 

Plato  conceives  of  two  distinct  realms — one  the  realm   of 
Ideas,  of  pure  being,  to  which  the  mind  last  attains  and  the 
contemplation   of  which   alone  is  knowledge,  the  other  the 
world  of  sense  which  is  full  of  change  and  deception,  but 
which,  nevertheless,  bears  important  relations  to  the  world  of 
Ideas,  as  in  some  sense  containing  these  Ideas  or  as  modeled 
after  them.     The  efdos^  or  i6fa  was  looked  upon  as  the  arche- 
type or  pattern  of  the  sensuous  object     It  is  the  napadnyfux 
(exemplar),  or,  as  Aristotle  represents  it  the  J^op^pt}  (form)  which, 
though  an   independent  existence  has  a  certain  commuDity 
(Hotvcovia)  with  the  sensuous  objects  which  are  regarded  as 
its   mere   images  or  copies  {eiScoXa,    opotco^aray    eixovsi). 
It  has  pi^^Si^  (participation),  napovffia  (presence)  in  them. 
Thus  we  see  it  was  the  object  of  Plato  to  bridge  the  gul 
which,  to  the  JEkatoRy  was  fixed  between  the  world  of  bein 
and  the  world  of  sense.     "  Looking  at  the  sensible,"  if  we  nw 
quote  again  from  Prof.  Butler,  "  he  could  but  admit  that 
does  not  purely  express  the  true,  and  yet,  on  the  other  hand 
is  not  absolutely  void  of  truth ;  and  he  consequently  attemf 
the  difficult  task  of  distinguishing  in   the  sensible  wb 
true  from  what  is  apparent     The  former  he  considered  i 
the  Ideas — the  latter  merely  phenomenal — merely  non-be 
We  may  introduce  also  a  remark  of  Bitter  that  *'the 
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object  of  the  Ideal  Theory  was  to  insure  the  recognition  of 
something  eternally  true  in  all  perishable  things.''  These 
statements  we  believe  to  be  in  substance  correct  Plato 
could  not  for  one  moment  deny  the  reality  of  that  sensation 
which  to  Heraclitus  was  the  only  knowledge,  for  in  the  plastic 
forms  of  the  sensuous,  he  found  traces  of  that  pure  being,  the 
apprehension  of  which  alone  answered  to  his  conception  of 
knowledge  To  deny  this  would  be  to  destroy  the  only  thread 
which  could  bring  him  into  communication  with  that  for  which 
he  sought  Neither  could  he  brook  the  thought  that  the  sen- 
suous is  all,  that  there  is  nothing  stable,  that  **man  is  the 
measure  of  all  things."  That  would  be  to  look  upon  the 
shadow  without  believing  in  the  substance  of  which  it  brought 
tidings — to  refuse  to  read  the  open  book  before  him.  The  true, 
the  real,  the  rational,  looked  out  on  Plato  from  the  face  of  nature, 
stared  upon  him  from  every  sensuous  object  There  was  a 
soul  in  each  phenomenon,  there  was  a  rational  element  in  every 
object  which  linked  it  with  the  Infinite  and  made  the  meanest 
thing  full  of  meaning  to  the  philosopher. 

Just  as  he  deemed  the  soul  to  be  a  compound  or  intermediate 
essence  made  out  of  that  unchangeable  and  indivisible  essence 
which  is  akin  to  the  Absolute,  and  of  the  divisible  and  cor- 
poreal which  is  generated  (Timaeua^  86  a),  so  he  regarded  the 
sensuous  world  as  containing  certain  immortal  forms  or  princi- 
ples, and  not  composed  only  of  the  material  substances  upon 
which  these  were  impressed.  Just  as  he  represented  the  im- 
mortal soul  as  of  divine  origin,  and  committed  to  His  offspring 
by  the  Creator,  while  around  the  soul,  by  certain  secondary  * 
agencies  was  fashioned  a  mortal  body  which  was  to  be  its 
vehicle  (TVmaeu^,  69  i),  so,  the  sensuous  was  looked  upon  as 
freighted  with  certain  eternal  truths  of  an  origin  and  nature 
quite  different  from  that  of  the  substance  which  enfolded  them, 
as  it  were,  and  exhibited  them  to  men.  ''  When  all  things  were 
in  disorder"  he  says  (Timaeus  69  a)  "God  created  in  each  thing, 
both  in  reference  to  itself  and  to  other  things,  certain  harmonies 
in  such  degree  and  manner  as  they  are  capable  of  having  pro- 
portion and  harmony.  For  in  those  days  (i.  e.,  the  days  of  the 
creation)  nothing  had  any  order  except  by  accident,  nor  did 
any  of  the  things  which  now  have  names  deserve  to  be  named 
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at  all — as,  for  example,  fire,  water,  and  the  rest  of  the  ele- 
ments '' — an  account  strikingly  suggestive  of  the  Mosaic  cos- 
mogony. Thus  to  Plato  each  object  of  the  lower  world  bore 
the  stamp  of  the  divine  miud,  was  fitted  to  link  mind  with 
mind,  and  so  to  lead  back  to  that  realm  of  pure  being,  sugges- 
tions of  which  it  carried  upon  its  faoa  He  thought  that  all 
came  frop  God,  and  was  organized  by  God,  and  he  was  intol- 
erant of  what  he  called  ^'  the  vulgar  opinion  that  nature  brings 
them  into  being  by  some  spontaneous  and  unintelligible  cause'' 
{Sophtstj  266).  Now  this  fixed  and  rational  substratum,  which 
Plato  recognized  in  the  sensuous  object,  was  what  he  desig 
nated  by  the  term  '*  Idea  " ;  or,  it  as  many  of  his  expressions 
indicate,  we  are  not  warranted  in  using  precisely  this  language, 
he  at  least  considered  it  an  imitation  or  representation  of  the 
Idea,  the  avenue  along  which  the  mind  could  trace  its  way  to 
the  realm  of  pure  being.  *^  The  soul  directs  all  things  in  heaven 
and  earth  and  sea,"  he  said,  and  it  was  his  endeavor  to  discern 
this  directing  soul  shining  through  the  objects  of  the  sensuous 
world. 

It  is  the  Idea  which  individalizes  every  object  and  makes  it 
other  than  those  which  surround  it  ^'All  things  become 
beautiful,  not  by  color  or  form  or  anything  of  that  sort  but  by 
the  presence  and  participation  of  beauty'*  (Phaedo,  100).  It 
is  this  marriage  of  the  rational  and  the  irrational  which  pro- 
duces the  beautiful  object  Nothing  is  great  but  by  greatness, 
nothing  is  small  but  by  smallness,  nothing  is  just  but  by  justice. 
And  not  only  are  there  archetypal  forms,  or  Ideas,  correspond- 
ing to  these  great  and  general  conceptions,  like  the  just,  the 
beautiful,  the  good,  but  {ParmenideSj  180)  all  objects  have  ideas 
corresponding  to  them :  even  the  meanest — as  hair,  mud,  dirt 
For  when  Socrates  is  at  first  indisposed  to  carry  the  theory  to 
this  extreme,  he  is  gently  rebuked  by  the  revered  Parmenides, 
who  tells  him  that  he  is  still  young,  and  that  the  time  will 
come  when  philosophy  will  have  a  firmer  grasp  of  him  and 
when  he  "will  not  despise  even  the  meanest  things."  The 
phenomenal  world  derives  its  existence  from  the  ideal  world. 
The  sensuous  object  has  being  only  as  it  is  the  representative 
or  embodiment  of  an  Idea.  This  fundamental  thought  of  the 
ideal  theory  is  presented  by  Plato  in  a  multitude  of  forms. 
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We  cannot  refrain  from  quoting  here  a  passage  from  the 
incomparable  dialogue  of  the  Banquet^  in  which,  under  the 
guise  of  an  apostrophe  to  Love,  Plato  sets  forth  the  theory  in  a 
mythical  form.  The  extract  presents  very  clearly  his  concep- 
tion of  the  sensuous  as  a  means  by  which  the  mind  could  be 
led  back  of  it  to  the  contemplation  of  absolute  being. 

"  He  who  has  learned  to  see  the  beautiful  in  due  order  and 
succession,  when  he  comes  toward  the  end  will  suddenly  per- 
ceive a  nature  of  wondrous  beauty — and  this,  Socrates,  is  that 
final  cause  of  all  our  former  toils,  which,  in  the  first  place  is 
everlasting— not  growing  and  decaying,  or  waxing  and  waning ; 
in  the  next  place  not  fair  in  one  point  of  view  and  foul  in 
another,  or  at  one  time  or  in  one  relation  or  at  one  place  fair, 
at  another  time  or  in  another  relation  or  at  another  place  foul, 
as  if  fair  to  some  and  foul  to  others,  or  in  the  likeness  of  a  face 
or  hands  or  any  other  part  of  the  bodily  frame,  or  in  any  form 
of  speech  or  knowledge,  nor  existing  in  any  other  being;  as 
for  example,  an  animal,  whether  in  earth  or  heaven,  but  beauty 
only,  absolute,  separate,  simple,  and  everlasting,  which,  with- 
out diminution  and  without  increase,  or  any  change,  is  im- 
parted to  the  ever-growing  and  perishing  beauties  of  all  other 
things.     He,  who,  under  the  influence  of  true  love,  rising  up 
from  these,  begins  to  see  that  beauty  is  not  far  from  the  end. 
^nd  the  true  order  of  going  or  being  led  by  another  to  the 
things  of  love,  is  to  use  the  beauties  of  earth  as  steps  along 
i^bich  he  mounts  upward  for  the  sake  of  that  other  beauty, 
going  from  one  to  two,  and  from  two  to  all  fair  forms,  and  from 
lair  forms  to  fair  actions,  and  from  fair  actions  to  fair  notions, 
xintil  from  fair  notions  he  arrives  at  the  notion  of  absolute 
T)eauty,   and  at  last  knows  what  the  essence  of  beauty  is.'' 
{Banquet,  211.) 

What  then  is  essential  in  the  doctrine  of  Ideas,  that  in  the 
changing  object  of  sense  one  comes  into  contact  with  something 
fixed  and  changeless,  something  which  stimulates  to  inquiry, 
and  leads  the  mind  back  to  being,  pure  and  absolute — this 
cannot  fail  to  appear  even  from  a  careless  perusal  ot  the 
dialogues,  and  presents  no  great  difficulties  to  the  student  who 
seeks  to  comprehend  it  The  relation  of  the  Ideal  Theory  to 
the  sensuous  world  is  easy  of  apprehension.     It  is  only  when 
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we  seek  to  fonn  an  estimate  of  the  precise  relation  which  the 
Ideas  themselves  sustain  to  the  sensuous  objects  that  some 
inconsistencies  and  obscurity  appear.  We  propose  now  briefly 
to  direct  the  attention  of  the  reader  to  one  or  two  of  the  promi- 
nent difficulties  of  the  Theory,  after  which  we  can  notice  that 
portion  of  it  in  which  Plato  sets  forth  the  relations  of  the  Ideas 
to  one  another,  and  exhibits  them  in  their  unity. 

Stated  briefly,  the  great  difficulty  of  his  dialectic  is  this : 
That  while  in  maintaining  the  reality  of  the  sensuous  it  would 
seem  that  Plato  must  have  considered  it  as  actually  containing 
the  Ideas,  or  pure  being,  and  while,  in  some  instances,  his 
language  seems  to  indicate  that  this  was  his  conception,  yet, 
quite  the  contrary  of  this,  the  prevailing  forms  of  expression 
are  such  as  to  leave  no  room  for  doubting  that  he  regarded  the 
Ideas  as  separate  from  those  objects  of  the  lower  world  which 
were  but  copies  and  imitations  of  them.  Or,  as  Schwegler 
states  it,  '*  The  difficulty  lies  in  the  contradiction  which  grows 
out  of  the  fact  that  while  Plato  admits  the  reality  of  the  becom- 
ing and  of  the  province  of  the  becoming,  he  still  affirms  that 
Ideas  which  are  substances  ever  at  rest  and  ever  the  same  are 
the  only  actual.*'  We  can  do  little  more  than  call  attention 
to  this  difficulty,  and  it  may  be  remarked  here  that  we  should 
not  attempt  to  represent  Plato  as  perfectly  self-consistent, 
though  we  believe  that  the  fundamental  principles  for  which 
he  contended  must  lie  at  the  basis  of  every  true  philosophy. 
He  is  not  without  inconsistencies,  and  any  attempt  to  rationalize 
these  out  of  his  writings  must  be  a  failure.  He  contends  for  the 
reality  of  the  sensuous,  and  yet  affirms  that  all  true  being  is  con- 
tained in  the  Ideas,  and  these  Ideas  are  widely  separate  from  the 
objects  of  the  phenomenal  world.  Thus  the  Eleatic  element  in 
Plato's  philosophy  was  constantly  struggling  for  the  ascendancy, 
while  the  distrust  of  the  sensuous,  which  his  education  in  the 
opinions  of  Heraclitus  had  engendered,  increased  the  tendency 
to  deny  the  validity  of  the  knowledge  received  through  it 

In  this  connection  it  is  interesting  to  compare  Plato's  philos- 
ophy with  that  of  Parmenides.  Just  as  Plato  in  attempting  to 
mediate  between  the  philosophy  of  the  One  and  the  philosophy 
of  the  Many,  to  maintain  the  reality  of  each,  was,  in  frequent 
instances,  led  into  a  form  of  expression  which  seems  to  imply 
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that  he  would  deny  the  reality  of  the  latter,  so  Parmenides,  in 
maintaining  that  the  One  alone  exists  and  that  the  phenomenal 
world  is  merely  phenomenal,  could  not  withhold  himself  from  the 
consideration  of  the  great  problems  to  which  the  latter  invites, 
and  thus  was  betrayed  into  a  practical  admission  of  its  reality. 
For  in  the  epic  poem  in  the  first  part  of  which  he  developes  his 
idea  of  being  as  One  and  absolute  and  of  not-being,  or  the 
sensuous,  as  unreal  and  only  apparent,  we  find  a  second  portion 
devoted  to  a  consideration  of  the  physical  universe,  in  which, 
upon  the  hypothesis  of  its  reality,  he  sets  forth  his  views  rela- 
tive to  the  cosmogony,  accounting  for  the  phenomena  of  nature 
by  the  mingling  of  two  unchangeable  elements,  of  the  nature  of 
which  we  are  left  in  doubt,  owing  to  the  fragmentary  form  in 
which  his  poem  exists. 

The   truth   concerning  Plato  seems  to  be  that  just  as  he 

regarded  opinion  as  intermediate  between  true  knowledge  and 

ignorance  {Bepuib'c,  588,  534),  so  he  regarded  the  sensuous,  the 

material,  as  lying  \)etween  the  pure  and  the  ethereal  essence, 

and  that  which  is  strictly  without  existence.     He  realized  the 

necessity  of  attributing  reality  to  the  material,  and  yet  on  the 

other  band  his  distrust  of  it  was  such  that  his  language  often 

seems  to  imply  that  he  regarded  it  merely  as  a  world  of  subjective 

appearance.     Thus,  as  we  believe,  he  was  led  to  think  of  it  as 

ireal,  and  yet,  if  it  may  be  so  expressed,  as  not  having  such  a 

degree  of  reality  as  the  pure  essence  which  it  only  resembled. 

{Hepuhlicj  597a.)    This  view  is  substantiated  by  his  account  of  the 

creation  of  the  soul,  to  which  casual  reference  has  already  been 

made.     We  present  it  again  because,  after  we  have  made  full 

allowance  for  the  mvthical  form  in  which  the  Thnceus  is  cast> 

it  serves  to  show  what  was  Plato's   real  conception   of  the 

objects  of  the  lower  world. 

'*  The  soul  he  made  out  of  the  following  elements  and  in 

this  manner;  he   took  of  the   unchangeable  and  indivisible 

essence,  and  also  of  the  divisible  and  corporeal  which  is  gene- 

xated,  and  he  made  a  third  sort  of  intermediate  essence  out  of 

them  both,  partaking  of  the  nature  of  the  same  and  of  the 

other,  and  thus  he  compounded  a  nature  which  was  in  a  mean 

between  the  indivisible  and  corporeal.     These  three  elements 

be  took  and  mingled  them  all  in  one  form,  compressing  the 

reluctant  and  unsociable  nature  of  the  other  into  the  same." 
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This  passage  presents  the  difficulty,  but  it  also  suggests  its 
solution.  It  is  said  that  God  took  of  the  indivisible,  thus  divid- 
ing the  indivisible,  and  that  out  of  the  two  elements  he  com- 
pounaed  an  intermediate  nature,  thus  changing  the  unchange- 
able. But  the  nature  thus  compounded  is  looked  upon  as  a 
**  third  sort  of  intermediate  essence  "  {rpiTor  eS  ampoir  iv 
litao)  SvvBKBpaaaTo  ovaiai  eiSos)  and  this  we  believe  to  have 
been  Plato's  real  conception  not  alone  of  the  soul,  but  of  all 
objects  below  the  realm  of  pure  being.  Yet,  as  has  been 
remarked,  if  we  confine  ourselves  to  his  language,  we  cannot 
fail  to  detect  frequent  inconsistencies,  while  this  impossibility 
of  reconciling  his  various  forms  of  expression  either  on  the 
hypothesis  of  the  reality  of  the  phenomenal  world  or  on  that 
of  its  unreality  goes  to  confirm  the  view  suggested. 

A  question  quite  removed  from  this,  is  raised  by  a  class  of 
critics  who  present  the  view  that  the  Ideas  have  no  existence 
outside  the  mind,  that  they  are  only  abstractions.  This,  in 
substance,  is  the  opinion  of  Prof.  Jowett,  who  believes  that  the 
theory  had  its  mythical  period,  and  that  in  his  earlier  writings, 
in  the  Phcedo,  the  Banquet^  the  PhcedruSy  Plato  presented  the 
realistic  view.  This  was  supplanted,  he  maintains,  as  the 
system  matured,  by  a  more  psychological  conception  which  did 
not  contemplate  the  Ideas  as  having  an  independent  existence. 
This  view  is  probably  suggested  not  only  by  some  inherent  dif- 
ficulties of  the  theory,  but  also  by  the  employment  of  the  word 
'^  Idea.''  Brucker  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  Ideas  are  called 
such  not  because  they  exist  in  the  mind,  but  because  by  the 
mind  alone  they  be  discerned  and  apprehended.  To  this  it 
may  be  added  that  while  the  Ideas  were  regarded  as  having  a 
separate  existence,  their  counterparts  or  reflections  were  recog- 
nized within  the  mind,  so  that  it  was  not  unnatural  that  the 
real  existences  should  receive  a  name  primarily  applied  to 
mental  existences. 

One  of  the  most  conclusive  answers  to  those  nutintaining 
that  the  Ideas  are  only  abstractions^  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact» 
that  in  his  criticism  of  the  theory,  Aristotle,  who  was  an 
immediate  pupil  of  Plaio,  and  acquainted  with  that  esoteiio 
and  oral  teaching  of  the  Academj*,  which,  if  any  credence  is  to 
be  accorded  to  the  Epistles,  was  fuller  and  more  systematic 
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than  that  contained  in  the  dialogue,  uniformly  regards  them  as 
real  existences. 

Another  reason  for  rejecting  this  hypothesis  is  that  the 
prevailing,  and,  we  may  say,  the  almost  uniform  impression 
conveyed  by  the  dialogues  is  that  their  author  deemed  the  Ideas 
to  be  real  existences.  This  impression  has  been  lefl,  not  only 
on  the  minds  of  casual  readers,  but  the  realism  of  Plato  is 
maintained  by  the  great  majority  of  his  ablest  critics.  It  is  not 
alone  in  the  Banquet,  where  Plato  speaks  of  rising  out  of  "the 
sea  of  change  "  to  "  the  sea  of  beauty  "  (210),  or  in  the  Pha*dOj 
where  Socrates  asserts  that  having  sought  in  vain  for  the  true 
and  the  real  he  thought  he  would  better  "  have  recourse  to 
Ideas  and  seek  in  them  the  truth  of  existence,"  (100)  or  in  the 
gorgeous  mjrth  of  the  Phcedrus  (245-257)  that  we  have  the  reality 
of  the  Ideas  asserted,  but  the  same  thing  is  affirmed  in  the  more 
sober  and  critical  Parmenides,  in  which,  with  rare  philosophic 
insight,  Plato  has  anticipated  every  important  objection  to  his 
theory.  In  this  dialogue  the  conclusion  is  reached,  after  some 
hesitation,  that  the  Ideas  are  "patterns  fixed  in  nature,''  and, 
far  fix>m  regarding  them  as  mere  abstractions  having  their 
origin  in  the  manifold  objects  of  the  sensuous  world,  Plato 
speaks  of  these  objects  as  "like  them  and  resemblances  of 
them."  "  What  is  meant  by  participation  of  other  things  in 
the  Ideas,"  he  adds,  "  is  really  assimilation  to  them."  (132). 

He  insists  on  the  importance  of  abstraction  and  classification 
as  essential  to  true  science  {Republicy  x,  596),  and  accordingly 
he  points  out  a  method  of  proceeding  with  Ideas,  in  accordance 
with  which  it  is  necessary,  in  order  to  a  correct  definition  or 
classification,  that  some  general  term  be  given  which  comprises 
several  objects,  {Euihyphro,  6),  and  then  that  there  be  indicated 
what  is  distinctive  or  essential  in  the  terra  to  be  defined  {Euthy- 
phrOf  11).  In  other  words  there  are  certain  obstructions  in  this 
road  which  leads  back  to  the  world  of  Ideas,  and  these  are  to 
be  removed  through  the  process  of  abstraction.  The  objects  of 
the  sensuous  world  are  to  be  classified,  harmony  and  unity  are 
to  be  brought  out  of  seeming  discord  and  diversity,  unavailable 
objects  are  to  be  eliminated,  so  to  speak,  and  all  things  made 
ready  for  the  march  of  reason  to  the  wished-for  realm. 
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But.  certainly,  because  this  process  of  abstraction  sustains 
this  intimate  relation  to  the  Ideas,  we  are  not  to  confound  the 
abstractions  with  that  pure  essence  to  which  they  only  lead; 
nor  can  we  successfully  maintain  that  the  exalted  realm  of 
being  of  which  Plato  speaks  in  reverential  words,  is  to  be 
rationalized  into  mere  notions  having  no  other  dwelling-place 
than  that  human  reason,  for  which  it  was  Plato  s  mission  and 
ambition  to  find  an  anchorage  in  absolute  being.  Let  us  rather 
believe,  that,  according  to  this  philosophy,  abstraction  was 
possible  and  necessary  because  of  the  existence,  because  of 
the  reality  of  the  Ideas ;  that  the  Ideas  were  related  to  the 
fiaxjulty  of  abstraction,  but  that  abstractions  were  not  the  Ideas. 

A  few  words  must  suffice  for  the  presentation  of  that  portion 
of  the  Platonic  philosophy  in  which  the  relations  of  the  Ideas 
to  one  another  are  considered  and  in  which  they  are  exhibited 
in  their  unity.  It  is  a  remark  of  Prof  Jowett  that  two  great 
aims  appear  in  the  philosophy  of  Plato — first,  to  realize 
abstractions ;  second,  to  connect  them.  Without  admitting 
that  the  Ideas  were  abstractions,  we  cannot  fail  to  perceive 
the  justice  of  the  remark  that  this  system  culminates  in  the 
representation  of  the  Ideas  as  having  a  vital  bond  of  union 
and  as  sustaining  relations  as  members  of  one  great  hierarchy. 
To  quote  again  from  Bitter:  "The  true  and  the  real  are 
exhibited  in  general  notions,  as  elements  of  science,  which  are 
so  related  to  one  another,  that  every  higher  notion  embraces 
and  combines  under  it  several  lower ;  consequently,  that  the  • 
elements  of  truth  cannot  be  so  separated  from  each  other  as  not 
to  be,  nevertheless,  held  together  by  some  higher  bond."  Thus 
there  is  a  vital  unity  throughout,  and  one  is  led  back  from  one 
class  of  Ideas  to  a  higher  class  in  which  the  first  class  is 
included.  (Cp.  Republic^  x,  597).  Tracing  its  way  back  in  this 
manner,  through  the  realm  of  being,  it  is  obvious  that  the 
mind  will  arrive  at  some  all-inclusive  Idea  in  which  all  the 
others  have  their  origin — that  "nature  of  wondrous  beauty  "  to 
which  reference  is  made  in  the  BanqueL  This  is  the  Idea  of 
the  Good,  which  is  set  forth  in  the  sixth  and  seventh  books  of 
the  Repvhlic^  and  in  which  we  recognize  the  culmination  of 
Plato's  philosophy.  In  passing,  we  may  remark  that  while  he 
seems  to  represent  the  journey  of  the  soul  from  the  lower  Idc«F 
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to  the  Idea  of  the  Qood  as  long  and  arduous,  he  does  not  reveal 
his  conception  of  it  with  clearness,  nor,  with  any  precision, 
indicate  its  several  step&  The  Good  then  is  the  last  to  be 
attained.  "  In  the  world  of  knowledge,"  Plato  says  {Republic^ 
vii,  617),  "  the  Idea  of  Good  appears  last  of  all,  and  is  seen 
only  with  an  effort ;  and,  when  seen,  is  also  inferred  to  be  the 
universal  author  of  all  things  beautiinl  and  right,  parent  of 
light  and  the  lord  of  light  i^this  world,  and  the  source  of  truth 
and  reason  in  the  other ;  this  is  the  first  and  great  cause  which 
he  who  would  act  rationally  either  in  public  or  private  life 
must  behold."  '*This  is  he  whom  I  call  the  child  of  the 
Good,"  he  says  elsewhere  {Republic^  vi,  508),  "Whom  the 
Good  beget  in  his  own  likeness,  to  be  in  the  visible  world,  in 
relation  to  sight  and  the  things  of  sight,  what  the  Good  is  in 
the  intellectual  world  in  relation  to  mind  and  the  things  of 

mind Now  that  which  imparts  truth  to  the  object 

and  knowledge  to  the  subject  is  what  I  would  have  you  term 
the  Idea  of  Good,  and  that  you  will  regard  as  the  cause  of 
science  and  of  truth,  as  known  by  us ;  beautiful  too,  as  are 
both  truth  and  knowledge,  you  will  be  right  in  esteeming  this 
other  nature  as  more  beautiful  than  either,  and,  as  in  the  pre- 
vious instance,  light  and  sight  may  be  truly  said  to  be  the  sun, 
so,  in  this  other  sphere  science  and  truth  may  be  deemed  like 
the  Good,  but  not  the  Good ;  the  Good  has  a  place  of  honor 
yet  higher."  The  relation  of  the  Good,  then,  to  knowledge  and 
truth  is  like  the  relation  of  the  sun  to  sight  **  The  sun  is  not 
sight,  but  the  author  of  sight  who  is  recognized  by  sight" 

This  will  bring  before  us,  with  sufficient  clearness,  the 
general  outlines  of  Plato's  conception  of  the  good.  Yet,  just 
as  certain  difficulties  arise  in  connection  with  the  Theory  of 
Ideas  in  its  relations  to  the  sensuous,  so  now  we  find  questions 
suggested  by  Plato's  doctrine  of  the  Good,  concerning  which 
there  will  always  be  disagreement  among  his  readers ;  though 
in  this  instance  it  is  not  difficult  to  adopt  an  interpretation 
which  will  be  consistent  with  other  portions  of  the  system. 

The  great  question,  and  yet,  as  we  believe,  the  one  which  is 
least  entitled  to  be  considered  a  question,  is  whether  Plato 
intended,  in  asserting  that  the  Good  is  at  the  summit  of  being, 
to  represent  the  Good,  as  the  living  personal  God.    We  believe 
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that  he  did,  but  there  is  one  or  two  objections  to  this  view 
which  require  a  passing  notice.  Schwegler  regards  it  as  clear 
that  the  Good  and  the  Deity  were  regarded  as  identical,  but  is 
not  confident  that  this  highest  cause  was  conceived  as  a  personal 
being,  concluding  that  this  question  concerning  the  personality 
of  God  was  not  yet  definitely  before  him.  This,  then,  is  the 
impression  conveyed  by  Plato's  utterances  on  this  subject,  when 
viewed  from  an  Hegelian  standing  point  To  the  ordinary 
reader,  however,  it  seems  as  impossible  that  this  greatest  of 
questions  should  not  have  presented  itself  to  a  mind  like  that  of 
Plato,  as  it  seems  evident,  from  a  perusal  of  the  different  por- 
tions of  his  writings,  that  his  consideration  of  it  resulted  in  a 
firm  faith  in  a  personal  Providenca  The  only  indications  that 
this  was  not  his  belief,  are  to  be  found  in  his  impersonal  designa- 
tion of  the  first  cause  (to  dya^ov),  and  in  the  fact,  that,  what- 
ever we  may  think  of  this  crowning  Idea,  the  lower  members  of 
the  hierarchy,  which  are  sometimes  represented  as  partaking  of 
the  same  quality,  cannot  be  regarded  as  other  than  impersonal 

Any  perplexity  arising  from  Plato's  employment  of  this 
to  dya^ov  we  believe  will  be  avoided,  if  we  remember  that 
this  is,  in  reality,  an  attempt  to  supply  a  metaphysical  or 
philosophical  basis  for  the  popular  &Lith  in  the  Deity,  a  vindi- 
cation of  the  religious  idea  of  God,  and  that  as  in  the  d  priori 
arguments  of  Augustine,  of  Clarke,  of  Locke,  or  of  D&C^rtes, 
it  is  necessary  that  the  author  use  designations  which,  if  taken 
out  of  their  relations,  and  isolated  from  his  other  utterances, 
might  suggest  disbelief  in  the  personality  of  the  Deity. 

In  reply  to  the  second  objection,  that  Plato  speaks  of  the 
Good  as  an  Idea,  and  that  hence,  so  far  as  personality  is  con- 
cerned, it  must  be  placed  in  the  same  rank  with  the  lower 
Ideas,  it  must  be  said  that  while  it  is  true  that  the  Good  is  thus 
designated,  it  is  also  true  that  it  differs  ioto  coelo  from  all  orders 
of  beings  below  it  Certainly  the  expressions  of  Plato  do  not 
encourage  the  supposition  that  it  was  the  soul  of  the  world,  a 
diffused  and  characterless  something.  They,  at  least,  do  not 
invite  us  to  designate  it  by  any  Pantheistic  form  of  phrasa  It 
was  a  distinct  and  definite  essence,  above  and  separate  from  all 
that  existed  below  it,  and  of  which  it  was  the  cauae.  It  was 
invested  with  all  the  perfections  which  it  was  possible  for  the 
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mind  of  Plato  to  conceive,  and  what  could  better  constitute 
its  distinction  and  superiority  than  the  attributes  of  a  per- 
sonal God?  "0  heavens/*  cries  the  Eleatic  stranger  in  the 
Sophist  (249),  certainly  a  dialogue  which  we  are  not  accus- 
tomed to  rank  among  those  which  abound  in  extravagant  and 
mettiphorical  expressions — "0  heavens,  can  we  ever  be  made 
to  believe  that  motion  and  life  and  soul  and  mind  are  not 
present  with  absolute  being?  Can  we  imagine  being  to  be 
devoid  of  life  and  mind,  and  to  remain  in  awful  unmeaningness 
an  everlasting  fixture?"  Who  can  fail  to  notice  the  change  in 
Plato's  manner,  the  reverence  and  awe  of  his  spirit,  when  he 
comes  to  speak  of  the  Good,  and  who  that  is  willing  to  accept 
the  most  natural  and  obvious  interpretation  of  his  language,  can 
read  those  passages  which  we  have  quoted,  where  he  speaks  of 
the  Idea  of  Good  as  "the  universal  author  of  all  things  beautiful 
and  right  (naai  nayroov  avrtf  op^dbv  re  xai  xaXdov  ahia), 
where  he  describes  "  the  child  of  the  Good,  whom  the  Good 
begat  in  his  own  likeness"  {rov  rov  ayaBov  ixyovovy  ov 
TayaBov  iyivvrfffev  avaXoyor  iavrcp\  and  where  the  Good 
is  exhibited  as  **  the  cause  of  science  and  truth  "  {airiav  de 
diaroov  ovaav  xai  dXr^Be/aS),  without  recognizing  in  this 
exalted  and  ineffable  reality  something  more  than  an  empty 
abstraction,  or  a  void  and  lifeless  God  ? 

And  if  this  were  not  enough,  we  think  it  not  impossible  to 
derive  an  argument  of  very  considerable  strength  from  those 
passages  where  our  author  is  not  occupied  in  a  direct  considera- 
tion of  his  Theory  of  Ideas,  and  in  which  his  belief  in  a  per- 
sonal God  is  most  explicitly  announced  or  implied.  We  are 
aware  that  it  is  said,  in  answer  to  this,  that  in  these  statements 
Plato  does  not  speak  with  metaphysical  accuracy,  but  accom- 
modates himself  to  the  popular  belief,  but  we  shall  persist  in 
believing  that  when  he  speaks  of  the  world  as  coming  fh)m 
Grod,  and  as  created  by  divine  reason  and  knowledge  {Sophist^ 
266),  or  when  he  maintains  with  earnestness  that  the  Gods  have 
a  care  for  men  and  the  things  of  earth  {Laws,  x,  901  et  seq.) 
or  speaks  of  God  as  his  guide  {Laws,  xii,  968),  he  means  by 
these  expressions  something  more  than  an  insincere  concession 
to  the  faith  of  the  vulgar.  And  more  convincing  than  any 
argument,  is  what  we  may  term  the  Theistic  spirit  of  his  writ- 
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ings,  the  awed  and  reverent  tone  which  bespeaks  a  soul  not 
unconscious  of  the  presence  of  its  Author,  the  prevalent  sense 
of  indebtedness  to  God,  the  willingness  and  the  desire  to  flj 
from  the  scenes  of  generation  and  of  change,  to  the  pure  and 
the  absolute. 

Thus  in  the  Idea  of  the  Good,  the  Idea  of  the  eternal  God, 
we  come  upon  the  goal  of  the  Platonic  philosophy.     "God, 
holding  in  his  hand  the  beginning,  middle,  and  end  of  all  that 
is,  moves  aC/Cording  to  his  nature  in  a  straight  line  towards  the 
accomplishment  of  his  end.     Justice  always  follows  Him,  and  is 
the  punisher  of  those  who  fall  short  of  the  divine  law."     And 
to  that  law,   "he  who  would   be  happy  will   hold  fast  and 
follow  it  in  all  humility  and  order,"  {Laws^  iv,  715,  716).     This 
is  the  sublime  and  true  conception  in  which  this  philosophy 
culminates.     Thus  the  fiimous  saying  of  Protagoras  that  "man 
is  the  measure  of  all  things"  is  supplanted  by  one  far  nobler— 
"God  is  the  measure  of  all  things,"  {Imws^  iv,  716).    How 
faithfully  this  latter  summarizes   Plato's   whole   system  it  is 
needless  to  say.     It  furnishes  a  criterion  of  truth.     It  renders 
knowledge  possible.     It  presents  a  nature  to  which  man  is  to 
strive  to  assimilate  himself. 

Did  the  limits  of  this  article  permit,  we  should  now  be  pre- 
pared to  address  ourselves  to  the  consideration  of  another  ques- 
tion, which,  though  not  of  equal  importance  with  the  one  noticed 
above,  is  not  without  interest  The  question  is  concerned 
with  the  relation  of  God  to  Ideas.  Are  the  latter  independent 
or  dependent  on  the  former  ?  Is  it  true  of  the  Deity  that  he  ia 
the  author  of  all  the  lower  Ideas  in  such  a  sense  that  he  is 
their  originating  cause,  or  do  they  exist  independently  ?  Or  as 
the  question  is  stated  in  the  Euthyphro  (10),  "  Is  the  pious  and 
holy  beloved  by  the  gods  because  it  is  holy,  or  holy  because  it 
is  beloved  by  the  gods  ?"  Without  entering  on  the  discussion 
of  this  point,  it  may  be  said  that  the  answer  is  suggested  in  the 
remark  that  the  question,  as  quoted  from  the  Euthyphro^  is  not 
the  entire  question  with  which  we  have  to  do.  It  ia  nn« 
doubtedly  true  that  the  great  Ideas,  such  as  justice,  right,  and 
goodness,  this  latter  being  viewed  now  as  an  ethical  as  dis* 
tinguished  from  a  metaphysical  conception,  were  regarded  as 
independent  on  the  will  of  God  for  their  existence  or  validity; 
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but  when  we  remember  that  in  at  least  one  instance,  we  have 
had  occasion  to  observe  that  Plato  speaks  of  each  object  of  the 
sensuous  universe  as  representing  its  Idea  or  TLapadeiyfjLay  we 
are  forced  to  the  conclusion  that  we  cannot  affirm  of  all  Ideas 
that  they  were  considered  to  be  independent 

The  world  of  essence,  being  such  as  it  is,  and  the  Good  be- 
ing as  he  represents,  we  should  anticipate  that  Plato  would  set 
it  forth  as  the  worthiest  attainment  of  man  to  enter  into  the 
presence  of  this  pure  essence,  and  preeminently  to  raise  him- 
self to  the  contemplation  of  the  Good.  Yet  such  is  the  influ- 
ence over  the  soul  of  the  mortal  and  changing  element  in  its 
composition,  that  even  the  best  of  those  who  follow  God  catch 
only  a  glimpse  of  true  being  now  and  then,  while  many  who 
are  struggling  upward  to  behold  it,  are  so  weighted  by  the 
flesh,  so  diverted  from  the  pursuit  by  lower  interests,  that  they 
^^  go  away  without  being  initiated  into  the  mysteries  of  being 
and  are  nursed  with  the  food  of  opinion''  {Phadrus^  248a). 
His  aversion  to  the  corporeal  is  finely  illustrated  by  a  passage 
in  the  myth  of  the  Phasdrus^  where  the  soul  is  divided  into 
three  parts,  two  of  them  having  the  forms  of  horses  and  the 
third  that  of  a  charioteer.  One  of  the  horses  is  erect  and  well- 
formed,  with  a  lofty  neck  and  aquiline  nose,  being  white  in  color 
and  of  dark  eyes,  a  lover  of  honor  and  modesty  and  temperance,  a 
follower  of  true  glory,  and  needing  not  the  touch  of  the  whip, 
being  guided  by  word  and  admonition;  while  the  other  is  large 
and  misshapen,  having  a  strong,  short  neck,  flat-faced  and  of  a 
dark  color,  gray  eyed  and  blood-shot,  the  mate  of  insolence  and 
*pride,  deaf,  and  hardly  yielding  to  blow  or  spur  {Phoednis,  258). 
This,  as  has  been  well-remarked,  is  perhaps  the  earliest  fore- 
shadowing of  the  modern  three-fold  division  of  the  soul. 

Feeling  thus  deeply  the  disadvantages  of  the  philosopher  in 
his  present  state,  Plato  loves  to  dwell  upon  a  period  of  pre^x- 
istence  when  philosophers  could  look  upon  beauty  itself,  **  shin- 
ing in  pure  light,''  and  when  they  were  pure  themselves,  and 
"not  yet  enshrined  in  that  living  tomb,  which  we  carry  about, 
now  that  we  are  imprisoned  in  the  body,  as  in  an  oyster  shell. 
Let  me  linger  thus  long,"  he  adds,  ''over  the  memory  of  scenes 
which  have  passed  away''  {PhcedrtiSj  260).  Yet  these  hin- 
drances to  the  contemplation  of  being  render  the  attainment  of 
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that  contemplation  only  the  more  ennobling,  and  the  philoso- 
pher is  to  bend  his  energies  and  shape  his  course  with  this  end 
in  view.     Thus  we  have  the  crucial  test  by  which  the  value  of 
any  discipline  is  determined.     Speaking  of  geometry,  in  the 
course  of  his  discussion  of  the  subject  of  education,  Plato  say 8 
the  great  question  is,  **  whether  it  tends  towards  the  great  end 
— towards  the  vision  of  the  Idea  of  Good,  whither  all  things 
tend  which  compel  the  soul  to  turn  her  gaze  towards  that 
place,  where  is  the  full  perfection  of  being,  of  which  she  ought, 
by  all  means,  to  obtain  the  vision  "  {Republicj  vii,  526).     And 
it  is  in  the  pursuit  of  philosophy  alone  that  man  can  hope  to 
obtain  this  vision.     The  philosopher  is  '*  the  spectator  of  all 
time  and  all  existence."     He  only  is  able  to  grasp  the  eternal 
and  unchangeable — **to  look  at  the  very  truth"  (ifept/i&iy, 
484). 

We  have  thus  presented  what  we  believe  to  be  an  essentially 
correct  description  of  Plato's  dialectic.  If  that  dialectic  is 
not  without  obscurities  and  inconsistencies,  it  contains  what  its 
author  was  seeking — a  basis  of  certainty  for  knowledge.  It 
points  out  an  avenue  by  which  man  may  pass  from  the  finite  to 
the  infinite.  Whatever  we  may  think  of  some  of  its  minor  por- 
tions, its  great  conclusions  are  those  which  are  essential  to  mo^ 
ality,  its  results  are  those  which  are  dictated  by  the  best  instincts 
of  the  heart  Yet  it  is  the  lofty  spirit  of  this  philosophy,  far 
more  than  any  single  tenet,  which  gives  it  its  perennial  value 
Committed,  as  it  is,  to  the  best  interests  of  humanity,  never  de- 
spairing of  a  God-given  capacity  in  man  to  attain  the  truth,  it 
has  seemed  to  many  like  a  revelation  from  on  high,  while  the 
fathers  of  the  early  Church  delighted  in  the  belief  that  its 
author  was  indebted  to  the  Hebrew  Scriptures — a  theory,  we 
need  not  say,  which  has  no  sufficient  foundation.  "To  the 
Jews  was  given  the  Law,  and  to  the  Greek  philosophy  until 
the  coming  of  our  Lord,"  said  Clement  of  Alexandria,  who 
remarks  elsewhere,  "When  to  the  doctrine  of  our  Savior  as  the 
power  and  wisdom  of  God,  is  added  the  Grecian  philosophy,  it 
does  not,  indeed,  make  the  truth  any  more  powerful,  but  it 
renders  futile  the  attack  of  sophistry,  and  as  it  wards  off  eveiy 
fraudulent  plot  devised  against  the  truth,  it  has  been  properly 
denominated  the  wall  and  hedge  of  the  vineyard."    "What  is 
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Plato/'  says  Numenius,  as  cited  by  Clement,  "  but  Moses  in  the 
language  of  Attica?'*     {Mcovff^^  drriKiZoov.) 

The  prominence  of  this  philosophy  in  the  schools  of  Alexan- 
dria was  but  the  prophecy  of  its  influence  upon  Christian 
thinkers  in  almost  every  age.  Augustine,  Thomas  Aquinas, 
Anselm,  Calvin,  almost  all  the  great  minds  of  the  Church  have 
drawn  from  it  If  its  domain  was  encroached  upon  for  a  time, 
by  the  Aristotelian  philosophy,  it  awoke  with  new  vigor  and  to 
unprecedented  influence  at  the  time  of  the  Renaissance^  when 
the  works  of  Plato  were  first  translated  into  Latin,  and  pub- 
lished (1488-1484)  by  Marsilius  Ficinus,  and  when,  as  one  has 
said,  the  grand  dukes  of  Florence  died  with  sentences  from 
Plato  on  their  lips.  So,  in  the  present  day,  under  the  leader- 
ship of  Prof.  Jowett  and  others,  there  is  a  manifest  return  to 
the  old  Master. 

One  cannot  turn  from  any  contemplation  of  this  grand 
system  without  professing  an  almost  personal  attachment  to  its 
author.  The  native  purity  of  his  soul  has  so  transfused  itself 
into  his  philosophy  that  the  latter  cannot  be  perused  without  a 
conscious  elevation  of  the  mind.  The  impression  it  conveys  of 
the  unmeasurable  exaltation  and  importance  of  the  solemn 
themes  with  which  it  is  concerned  is  never  to  be  forgotten. 
The  impulse  it  imparts  to  the  student  is  lasting  and  invaluable. 

VOL.  XXXIV.  48 
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Articlk  VL— a  substitute  FOR  THE  CAUCUS. 

Some  of  the  causes  of  the  political  demoralization  that  we  see 
around  us  are  doubtless  moral,  and  are  only  to  be  eradicated 
by  moral  meana  Yet  it  is  also  true  that  much  of  it  is  due  to 
defects  in  the  political  machinery  which  might  be  remedied  by 
law. 

The  process  of  choosing  public  officers  consists  of  two  en- 
tirely distinct  parts.  The  first  is  the  selection  of  a  few  candi- 
dates, for  one  of  whom,  in  most  cases,  evrey  voter  must  cast 
his  ballot  or  throw  it  away ;  and  the  second  is  the  formal  ex- 
presssion  of  their  choice  by  the  electors,  through  their  votes, 
between  the  candidates  nominated.  The  first  is  not  often  of 
less  importance  than  the  second  ;  in  many  cases  it  is  the  only 
one  which  is  anything  more  than  a  mere  form. 

Now  while  the  second  of  these  processes  is  carefully  and 
minutely  regulated  by  law,  and  guarded  by  every  precaution 
that  the  ingenuity  of  legislators  has  been  able  to  invent  to 
secure  independence,  purity,  and  fair  play,  the  former  is  wholly 
ignored  by  the  law.  This  silence  of  the  law  on  the  subject  was 
proper  enough  at  the  time  when  our  government  was  first  set  a 
running;  indeed  for  the  law  to  have  meddled  with  it  then  would 
simply  have  been  to  introduce  needless  complications.  So  long 
as  there  was  no  great  diversity  of  interests  or  conditions  in 
the  community,  and  there  was  a  substantial  agreement  as  to 
what  kind  of  men  ought  to  be  elected  to  office,  and  the 
voters  in  each  district  were  for  the  most  part  personally 
acquainted  with  each  other  and  amenable  to  the  same  public 
opinion,  that  public  opinion  was  itself  a  better  regulator  and 
safeguard  of  the  nominating  process  than  any  plan,  however 
ingeniously  contrived,  that  could  have  been  provided  by  law. 
But  to  suppose  that  in  a  different  condition  of  society  there 
may  not  sometime  arise  a  necessity,  while  we  hold  unwaver- 
ingly to  the  great  principles  of  free  government  which  we  have 
inherited  from  the  fathers  of  the  republic  and  their  fathers  who 
fought  the  good  fight  of  liberty  on  the  soil  of  the  mother 
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country,  for   a  readjustment  of   the  political   machinery   by 
which  we  seek  to  apply  those  principles  in  detail  to  the  actual 
conduct  of  public  affairs,  is  not  wiser  than  to  imagine  that  a 
man,    who  from  a  poor  boy  has  become  a  great  merchant, 
can  administer  his  vast  business  in  the  same  simple  and  in- 
formal manner  in  which  he  used  to  manage  when  he  sold  pea- 
nuts and  sticks  of  candy  at  the  corner  of  the  street,  kept  his 
accounts  'Mn  his  head,''  and  had  no  bank  but  the  one  sound 
pocket  in  his  ragged  trowsers,  provided  only  that  he  keep  the 
same  honesty,  shrewdness,  economy,  industry,  and  grit,  that 
have  raised  him  from  his  low  to  his  high  estate.     Should  he 
try  to  do  so,  it  is  quite  certain  that  some  kind  of  a  system 
would  before  long  -be  found    to  have  grown  up  among  his 
underlings  :  and  unless  they  were  men  whose  virtue  was  of  no 
common  mold,  it  would  be  equally  certain  to  be  a  system  bene- 
ficial chiefly  to  those  who  got  it  up.     If  in  addition  he  should 
entrust  to  them  solely  the  power  of  filling  vacancies  and  mak- 
ing promotions  in  their  own  number,  there  is  no  doubt  that  no 
"body  of  men  could  be  got  together  whose  honesty  could  long 
stand  such  a  strain.     The  merchant's  establishment  would  be- 
come a  den  of  thieves,  and  shameful  bankruptcy  be  the  sure  end. 
Now  the  caucus  system,  which  is  the  system,  that,  as  the  con- 
ditions of  successful  political  activity  changed,  has  grown  up 
to  fill  the  gap  left  in  the  law,  has  not  yet,  it  must  be  admitted, 
entirely  broken  down.     But  in  those  larger  caucuses  called 
conventions,  in  which  the   most  important  nominations  are 
usually  made,  and  in  primary  meetings  in  the  cities,  the  cau- 
cus too  often  becomes  a  mere  instrument  for  carrying  out  the 
previous  arrangements  of  some  clique  of  politicians,  or  a  bat- 
tle ground  of  rival  cliques,  in  which  all  considerations  of  pub- 
lic interest  or  the  fitness  or  unfitness  of  a  candidate  for  the 
office  to  which  it  is  proposed  to  elect  him  are  either  openly 
derided  or  contemptuously  ignored.     An  example,  perhaps  an 
extreme  case,  but  very  clearly  showing  the  kind  of  results  to 
which  the  present  caucus  system  is  undoubtedly  tending,  may 
be  found  in  the  account  of  his  experience  at  a  primary  meet- 
ing in  the  city  of  New  York  given  by  a  correspondent  of  the 
NcUian  last  winter.     Actuated  by  a  laudable  intention  no  longer 
to  neglect  his  political  duties  he  set  out  one  evening  to  attend 
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the  caucus  of  his  party.  On  his  way  he  pictured  to  himself 
an  assemblage  of  men,  most  of  them  doubtless  committed  in 
advance  to  this  or  that  candidate,  and  not,  of  course,  amenable 
to  argument  or  reason,  but  at  least  having  the  forms  and  out- 
ward appearance  of  a  deliberative  body,  and  among  whom  per- 
haps he  might  find  a  small  number  of  men  not  absolutely 
pledged  who  might  on  occasion  at  least  turn  a  doubtful  vote 
to  the  better  sida  In  point  of  fact  he  found  a  few  men, 
strangers  to  him,  in  a  small  room,  one  or  two  of  whom  had 
charge  of  a  box  like  a  ballot  box  and  some  of  the  others  were 
distributing  printed  ballots  as  if  at  an  election.  From  time 
to  time  men  came  into  the  room,  put  their  ballots  into  the  box 
and  went  out.  The  real  work  of  the  caucfus  had  been  done  in 
some  caucus-before-the-caucus ;  but  when,  where,  or  by  whom, 
he  had  no  means  of  finding  out. 

The  evils  of  the  caucus  system,  political  demoralization,  cor- 
ruption, hasty,  crude  and  unwise  legislation,  the  increasing 
repulsion  of  good  men  from  the  public  service,  and  the  attract- 
ing into  it  of  knaves,  demagogues  and  blatherskites,  are  too 
well  known  to  need  to  be  dwelt  upon  here.  It  is  a  waste  of 
labor  to  point  out  to  men  at  bright  noon  that  the  sun  shines. 
But  most  people  have  come  to  look  on  the  caucus  as  a  matter 
of  course,  and  the  evils  resulting  from  it  as  necessarily  incident 
to  our  form  of  government,  part  of  the  price  which  we  must 
be  content  to  pay  for  freedom. 

Before  going  on  to  explain  a  plan  which  it  seems  to  us  might 
advantageously  be  substituted  by  law  for  the  present  nominat- 
ing machinery  in  certain  elections,  it  seems  proper  to  refer  to 
some  general  principles  that  must  be  kept  in  mind  in  all 
attempts  to  construct  or  improve  political  machinery. 

1.  The  work  of  politics  in  ordinary  times  will  be  done,  not 
by  disinterested  patriots,  but  by  men  who  are  actuated  by  the 
same  kind  of  motives  that  govern  men  in  the  ordinary  affairs 
of  life,  and  who  only  now  and  then,  oftener  in  the  case  of  high- 
toned  men,  more  seldom  if  they  are  low-toned,  rise  to  the 
height  of  disregarding  purely  personal  considerations. 

2.  If  the  conduct  of  practical  politics  requires  a  large  ex- 
penditure of  time  or  money,  or  the  getting  of  a  high  degree  of 
special  knowledge,  the  great  body  of  citizens,  who  follow  r^u- 
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lar  trades  and  professions,  will  not  take  part  in  it,  and  it  is  use- 
less to  try  to  induce  them  to  do  so  by  appeals  to  their  public 
spirit  or  sense  of  duty.  Most  men  cannot  give  much  time  to 
more  than  one  kind  of  work.  Nor  will  they  go  to  caucuses 
merely  to  go  through  the  empty  form  of  seeming  to  pass  upon 
matters  already  virtually  decided  for  them.  Men  want  to 
feel  that  they  are  really  of  some  weight,  that  they  individually 
count  for  something,  otherwise  they  will  not  work  at  all. 
They  will  not  chop  wood  unless  they  can  see  the  chips  fly. 

S.  The  law  of  competition  (which  naturalists  in  their  science 
call  the  law  of  **  natural  selection"  and  the  "  survival  of  the 
fittest,")  holds  in  politics  as  everywhere  else;  so  that,  even  if 
the  work  of  managing  public  afiairs  might  possibly  be  carried 
on  without  the  expenditures  and  acquisitions  just  mentioned, 
yet  if  these  expenditures  and  acquisitions  will  give  any  advan- 
tage to  those  using  them,  a  class  of  men  will  be  found  who  will 
use  them,  and  thereby  get  the  business  of  politics  into  their 
own  hands,  gain  a  power  greater  than  that  of  other  men,  and 
abuse  that  power  to  their  own  advantage  if  they  can.  And  if 
the  conditions  of  success  are  such  that  a  man  has  the  advan- 
tage who  in  addition  to  the  qualifications  just  mentioned  is  also 
unscrupulous,  then  the  unscrupulous  men  will  just  as  surely 
crowd  out  those  who  are  scrupulous  as  under  Mr.  Darwin's  law 
a  species  well  adapted  to  its  environment  will  crowd  out  one 
that  is  ill-adapted.  Nothing  succeeds  like  success.  An  ordi- 
nary man  who  has  an  end  to  seek  must  either  use  the  means 
that  are  best  adapted  to  secure  that  end  or  see  himself  beaten 
by  those  who  do.  Now  the  trouble  with  the  caucus  system  is 
that  under  it  the  conduct  of  practical  politics  does  require 
always  a  large  expenditure  of  time  and  often  of  money  and 
the  acquisition  of  a  high  degree  of  special  knowledge,  and  in 
very  many  cases  gives  a  decided  advantage  to  men  who,  if  not 
exactly  unscrupulous,  are  yet  not  burdened  with  a  too  nice 
and  "  unpractical "  sense  of  honor. 

This  furnishes  the  half  truth  of  the  plea  usually  put  in  by 
the  party  managers  when  the  caucus  rule  in  politics  is  de- 
nounced ;  that  it  is  necessary.  So  it  is,  as  the  law  now  stands, 
inasmuch  as  it  is  inevitable.  These  arts  of  logrolling,  these 
poor  and  petty  maneuvers,  this  abject  submission  to  party  dis- 
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cipline  that  teaches  men  to  be  cowards  and  bigots  and  insin- 
cere, this  long  apprenticeship  to  ignoble  requirements,  which 
any  man  who  is  worthy  to  hold  high  office,  will  blash  if  he 
stoops  to  use ;  these  are  not  so  usual  methods  of  political  work 
because  the  conduct  of  public  affairs  is  in  itself  unfitted  to 
occupy  the  purest  characters  and  noblest  minds,  nor  because 
politicians  are  sinners  above  all  other  men.  On  the  contrary, 
there  are  men  prominent  in  public  life,  who,  qua  private 
citizens,  are  respected,  perhaps  loved,  and  thoroughly  trusted 
by  all  who  know  them,  and  who  seem  to  have  only  qua 
public  men  a  curious  faculty  of  slipping  on  a  political  con- 
science, which  they  never  use  on  any  other  occasion — just 
as  a  man  keeps  a  particular  suit  of  overalls  for  dirty  work 
— in  which  they  can  take  a  hand  in  very  questionable  political 
jobs  with  no  apparent  harm  to  their  private  morals.  These 
ignoble  means  are  used  simply  and  only  because  they  are  the 
methods  which  experience  has  shown  to  be  the  best  adapted 
to  secure  the  ends  for  which  politicians  work ;  and  they  are  used 
even  though  ,those  ends  are  public  ones,  and  not  merely  personal 
advantagea  The  better  class  of  politicians  would  gladly  be  rid 
of  the  necessity  of  using  them.  They  have  come  into  use  under 
the  law  of  competition,  because  they  are  the  tactics  of  success. 
And  there  is  only  one  possible  way  of  getting  lid  of  them, 
whether  the  attempt  is  to  be  made  by  moral  means  or  by  im- 
provements in  the  political  machinery,  or  by  both ;  and  that  is 
to  change  in  some  way  the  conditions  of  succesa  Men  will 
stop  using  them-— even  good  men,  as  men  go— just  as  soon  as 
there  is  no  use,  or  only  small  use,  in  using  them,  and  no  sooner, 
unless  the  millenium  comes  in  the  mean  time.  As  &r  as  the 
matter  of  improving  the  electoral  machinery  is  concerned,  the 
conditions  of  success  that  now  necessitate  the  caucus  system 
can  only  be  changed  in  one  or  both  of  two  ways ;  either  by 
making  it  possible  for  any  citizen  to  take  an  effective  part  in 
the  nomination  of  candidates  without  any  lai^er  expenditure 
of  time  or  labor  or  any  greater  knowledge  of  politics  than  may 
reasonably  be  expected  from  the  average  busy  man,  or  by 
making  it  possible  to  bolt  objectionable  nominations  without 
either  throwing  away  one's  vote  or  helping  the  opposite 
party. 
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The  reader  will  hardly  need  to  be  reminded  that  under  any 
possible  arrangement,  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  all  citizens 
will  enter  with  equal  interest  into  politics,  or  that  those  who 
do  enter  actively  will  not  have  more  influence  than  those  who 
do  not.  The  object  to  be  sought  is  to  keep  the  power  of  the 
political  class  within  such  limits  as  the  public  welfare  requires, 
and  to  make  the  entrance  into  public  life  and  the  conditions 
of  success  when  they  are  once  in  more  to  the  liking  of  the  best 
naen.  Even  the  caucus  would  probably  not  be  entirely  done 
away  with,  but  only  shorn  of  a  portion  of  its  present  despotic 
power. 

The  following  plan  will  be  discussed  without  reference 
to  any  questions  as  to  its  constitutionality.  It  is  appli- 
cable only  to  those  elections  in  which  more  than  one  officer  of 
the  same  kind  are  to  be  chosen,  as  for  example,  Congress- 
men, members  of  State  legislatures,  or  aldermen  or  council- 
men  in  cities.  The  part  relating  to  nominations  is,  we  believe, 
original  with  ua  The  method  of  finding  the  rank  of  the 
candidates  on  the  several  tickets  is  taken  from  a  plan  of  minor- 
ity representation  proposed  three  or  four  years  ago  by  Messrs. 
J.  Bryant  Walker  and  S.  Dana  Horton.  The  process  of  can- 
vassing the  votes  belongs,  as  to  the  greater  part  of  it,  to  Mr. 
Walter  Bailey  of  London. 

1.  Nominating  Candidates. 

Any  ten*  voters  may  nominate  as  many  candidates  as  they 
please  by  registering  their  names,  at  least  two  weeks  f  before 
the  election  with  some  proper  officer.  In  municipal  elections 
the  registrations  might  be  made  with  the  city  clerk,  in  State 
elections  with  the  Secretary  of  State  or  the  county  clerks.  It 
would  not  be  necessary  that  all  of  the  ten  voters  should  attend 
before  the  registering  officer  at  the  same  time,  or  even  that  they 
should  attend  in  person  at  all.  Arrangements  could  be  easily 
made  to  have  the  registrations  made  before  other  officers,  if 
desired,  and  certified  to  the  r^ular  registering  officer,  or  made 
by  proxy.  All  names  registered  should  be  published,  either  as- 
soon  as  registered  or  at  the  expiration  of  the  time  allowed  for 

*  Or  any  other  number  that  may  be  fixed  by  law. 

f  The  time  allowed  for  registration  would  depend  on  the  die  of  the  voting  dia* 
tricta  or  other  droomstances. 
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registering.     No  votes  cast  for  persons  not  so  nominated  are  to 
be  counted 

2.  Nominating  Tickets. 

By  a  "ticket"  we  mean  a  list  of  as  many  candidates,  to  be 
voted  for  on  one  ballot,*  as  there  are  offices  of  the  same  kind 
to  be  filled.  For  instance,  the  State  of  Connecticut  elects  four 
Congressmen.  If  they  were  all  elected  on  a  general  ticket,  as 
is  contemplated  in  this  plan,  instead  of  by  districts,  a  congres- 
sional **  ticket"  would  contain  four  names.  The  larger  States  it 
would  perhaps  be  more  convenient  to  divide  into  districts 
electing  not  over  eight  or  ten  congressmen  apiece. 

At  any  time  either  before  or  after  the  expiration  of  the  time 
limited  for  registering  candidates'  names,  and  at  least  one  day 
before  the  election,  any  voter  f  should  have  the  right  to  regis- 
ter, at  the  same  place  and  in  the  same  manner  as  in  the  case 
of  individual  candidates,  a  "  ticket,"  composed  of  the  names  of 
candidates  already  nominated  to  a  number  not  exceeding  the 
number  of  places  to  be  filled.  There  is  no  objection  to  the 
ticket's  containing  fewer  names,  but  such  a  course  would  be  un- 
wise, because,  as  will  hereafter  appear,  it  might  result  in  a  loss 
of  some  or  even  all  of  the  votes  cast  for  such  a  ticket.  All 
tickets  registered  should  also  be  published  in  such  manner  and 
at  such  time  as  might  be  found  best 

8.  Manner  of  voting. 

Each  voter  must  vote  for  one  of  the  tickets  so  registered 
without  adding  any  names.  He  may  erase  names  if  he  pleases, 
but,  as  will  hereafter  appear,  such  erasure  may  not  be  sufficient 
to  prevent  the  ballot  from  being  counted  in  favor  of  a  candi- 
date whose  name  is  erased.  Theoretically  it  would  be  possible 
to  allow  voters  to  add  one  or  possibly  two  names  (of  course  of 
registered  candidates)  to  his  ballot,  and  in  some  elections  it 
would  perhaps  not  be  found  in  practice  to  be  too  inconvenient 
But  the  effect  would  be  to  complicate  considerably  the  process 
of  counting ;  so  that  in  most  cases  the  better  way  would  be  to 

*  The  reader  should  bear  in  mind  the  distinction  between  a  "  Udkt/i"  and  i 
ballot,  because  the  words  are  often  used  to  signify  the  same  thing.  The  ticM  ii 
the  list  of  names,  the  ballot  is  the  piece  of  paper  on  which  the  names  are  wnMn 
or  printed.    There  are  usually  many  ballots  containing  the  same  tidret 

f  It  might  be  found  more  convenient  in  practice  to  require  a  larger  nnmber  of 
voters  to  unite  in  registering  a  ticket,  as  in  nominating  oaadidatoOb 
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allow  no  additions  of  names,  but  leave  each  voter  to  look  out 
for  himself  and  see  that  a  ticket  acceptable  to  him  is  duly 
registered.  This  he  can  always  do,  since  he  has  it  in  his  own 
power  to  register  such  a  ticket  and  is  kept  informed  by  the 
publication  of  the  tickets  what  tickets  are  being  nominated ;  so 
that  there  is  no  hardship  or  injustice,  except  in  very  rare  and 
exceptional  cases,  in  confining  him,  on  election  day,  to  a  regis- 
tered ticket ;  and  if  there  should  be  such  hardship  or  injustice 
now  and  then  it  would  be  only  recognizing  and  formally  allow- 
ing, as  the  least  of  two  evils,  a  much  less  degree  of  the  same 
kind  of  hardship  that  voters  are  in  practical  effect  now,  in  most 
cases,  compelled  to  submit  to. 

The  voter  should  also  indicate  by  numbers  on  his  ballot 
his  order  of  preference  among  the  names  thereon ;  but  if  no 
such  order  is  indicated,  the  names  must  of  course  be  taken  in 
the  order  in  which  they  are  written  or  printed  on  it  It  would 
be  well  to  forbid  the  use  of  ballots  with  numbers  printed  on 
them,  in  order  to  encourage  the  voters  to  freely  express  their 
individual  preferences  by  numbering  their  own  ballots.  The 
probable  composition  of  the  tickets  that  would  be  nominated, 
the  relations  between  independent  and  *' regular"  candidates 
and  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from  a  party  nomination 
under  this  plan  will  be  discussed  further  on. 

But  should  the  plan  stop  here,  the  individual  voter,  having 
taken  pains  to  get  his  ticket  nominated,  would  be  no  better  off 
than  at  present,  since  no  ticket  not  supported  by  a  minority  of 
the  votes  cast  could  be  elected,  and  the  ticket  having  the 
majority  would  elect  all  of  its  candidates,  which  would  be 
more,  in  most  cases,  than  its  fair  share.     It  is  necessary  to  go 
iarther  and  provide  some  means  by  which  the  votes  cast  for 
^h  ticket  can  be  made  available  to  elect,  if  not  all  its  can- 
didates, at  least  such  proportionate  part  of  them  as  they  are 
suitably  entitled  to  elect    The  remainder  of  the  plan  is  for 
Ais  purpose, 
i  Counting  the  votes. 

The  first  duty  of  the  counters  is  to  find  out,  by  a  simple 
ennmeration,  how  many  votes  have  been  cast  for  each  regis- 
VTed  Udcetj  paying  no  attention  to  the  order  of  the  names  on 
I'^ehallotB  and  disregarding  erasures. 
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Each  ticket  is  entitled  to  elect  a  number  of  the  candidates 
whose  names  compose  it  proportioned  to  the  number  of  votes  it 
has  received.     Thus  a  ticket  which  has  obtained  one  half  of  all 
the  votes  cast  is  entitled  to  elect  one  half  of  the  officers  chosen, 
and  a  ticket  that  has  received  one  third  of  all  the  votes  cast  is 
entitled  in  like  manner  to  elect  one  third  of  all  the  officers 
chosen.     But  since  no  ticket  can  elect  all  of  its  candidates, 
unless  it  receives  all  or  nearly  all  the  votes,  and  since  every 
voter  may  have  arranged  the  names  on  his  ballot  differently 
from  most  of  the  other  voters,  the  candidate  who  stands  first  on 
one  ballot  perhaps  standing  last  on,   or  even  being  erased 
from,  another  ballot,  the  question  at  once  arises,  which  of  all 
the  names  that  make  up  any  ticket  are  entitled  to  the  election  ? 
The  next  thing  to  be  done,  therefore,  is  to  find  the  relative 
rank  of  the  candidates  on  their  respective  tickets.     This  is  done 
for  each  ticket  separately  in  the  following  manner :  That  candi- 
date having  the  most  first  votes,  that  is,  whose  name  is  num- 
bered **  1,"  or  if  the  ballot  is  not  numbered,  stands  first  in  order, 
on  the  greatest  number  of  ballots  cast  for  that  ticket,  has  the 
first  rank  on  the  ticket ;  that  one  of  the  remaining  candidates 
who  has  received  the  most  first   and   second   votes  stands 
second ;  that  one  of  the  still  remaining  names  who  has  received 
the  most  first,  second,  and  third  votes  stands  third ;  and  in  like 
manner  the  relative  rank  of  all  the  candidates  is  found.     This 
will  be  more  readily  understood  by  means  of  the  following 
tabular  arrangement,  which  Messrs.  Walker  and  Horton  call 
the  "party  square.'' 

Table  of  Republican  votes. 
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Suppose  that  in  a  certain  election,  where  there  are  five  repre- 
sentatives to  be  elected,  the  Republican  ticket,  contaiiung  tlie 
names  of  five  candidates  (A,  B,  C,  D,  E,)  gets  202  TOte&    Id  tbe 
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left  hand  perpendicular  column  place  the  names  of  the  candi- 
dates. The  next  five  columns  contain,  opposite  the  names  of  the 
respective  candidates,  the  number  of  first,  second,  third,  fourth, 
and  fifth  votes  cast  for  each.  The  ^^  erased'*  column,  next  in 
order,  shows  the  number  of  ballots  from  which  each  candidate's 
name  was  erased.  The  horizontal  "erased"  column,  next  to 
the  bottom  sum  column,  shows  the  number  of  ballots  that  had, 
owing  to  erasures,  only  three  or  four  names  upon  them.  The 
two  sum  columns  contain  the  sums  of  the  numbers  in  the  verti- 
cal and  horizontal  columns,  which  sums  must  of  course,  except 
in  the  "  erased"  colunms,  be  the  same  as  the  whole  number  of 
votes  cast  for  the  ticket 

From  this  table  it  appears  that  A,  having  the  most  first 
votes  (102)  ranks  first  on  the  ticket  D,  having  the  most  first 
and  second  votes  (46+80=125),  ranks  second.  In  like  manner 
it  appears  that  C  stands  third,  E  fourth,  and  B  fifth.  B's  name 
was  erased  from  five  ballots,  C's  firom  four,  and  D's  from  two. 
Seven  ballots  had  one  name  erased,  and  four  ballots  had  two 
erased. 

If  any  ticket  gets  less  than  ten*  votes  the  ballots  cast  for  it 
are  to  be  r^arded  as  **  scattering"  and  to  be  no  farther  pro- 
ceeded with  or  counted  ;  except  that,  if  there  is  more  than  one 
voting  place  in  the  district,  it  might  be  better,  for  reasons  that 
will  appear  hereafter,  to  allow  the  scattering  votes  to  be  re- 
ported to  the  canvassers  like  the  rest,  so  that,  if  there  should 
appear  to  have  been  more  than  ten  votes  cast  for  the  ticket  in 
all  the  polling  places,  they  may  not  be  thrown  out  The 
"  party  square  "  has  this  further  peculiarity :  if  the  number  of 
votes  for  the  ticket  be  once  correctly  counted,  a  very  simple 
matter  since  the  individual  names  need  not  be  noticed,  either 
mistake  or  fraud  in  the  process  of  finding  the  ranks  of  the  can- 
didates would  be  almost  impossible ;  because  any  error  would 
be  at  once  detected,  both  as  to  its  amount  and  position,  by  the 
&ilure  of  the  vertical  and  horizontal  columns  to  add  correctly. 
Moreover,  if  any  attempt  should  be  made  to  report  the  number 
of  votes  cast  for  any  particular  ticket  as  either  greater  or  less 
than  it  really  was,  the  proper  distribution  over  the  party  square 

*  Or  sooh  number  as  mi^t  be  fixed  by  law,  baTiiig  leferenoe  to  the  aiae  of  the 
alectkm  district  and  the  number  of  yotes. 
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of  the  votes  wrongfully  added  or  subtracted,  so  that  the  columns 
should  still  add  correctly,  could  not  in  most  cases  be  success- 
fully accomplished,  if  any  of  the  counters  were  opposed  to  the 
fraud.  And  if  the  counters  were  divided  into  pairs,  one  pair 
counting  the  first  votes,  and  then  passing  the  ballots  to  the  next 
pair  to  count  the  second  votes,  and  they  to  another  pair  to  count 
the  third  votes,  any  collusion  to  doctor  the  whole  table  would 
not  be  likely  to  succeed.  So  that,  although  the  process  of 
counting  may  at  first  sight  appear  more  complicated  than  the 
one  now  in  use — though  it  is  doubtftil  if  it  is  really  so,  when  we 
consider  the  confusion  now  caused  by  *'  scratched  "  and  scat- 
tering ballots— it  is  really  far  less  liable  to  evolve  a  wrong 
result 

With  the  finding  of  the  candidates'  ranks  the  duties  of  the 
counters  end.  The  final  marshalling  of  the  votes,  and  the  an- 
nouncement of  the  results  belongs  to  the  canvassers. 

The  result  of  the  count  should  be  published. 

5.  Canvassing  the  votes. 

It  makes  little  difierence  who  the  canvassers  are,  because 
their  action  is  confined  to  a  simple  arithmetical  calculation, 
involving  no  more  difficult  process  than  simple  addition,  sub- 
traction, and  division,  performed,  according  to  fixed  rules,  on 
the  data  furnished  by  the  counters.  However  inclined  they 
may  be  to  cheat,  they  are  under  an  effectual  check  from  the 
&ct  that  the  data  on  which  they  work  are  published,  and  anyone 
who  pleases  can  make  the  calculation  for  himsel£  The  news- 
papers would  of  course  do  so,  and  lay  the  results  before  their 
readers  at  the  earliest  possible  moment,  so  that  what  must  be 
the  result  of  the  canvass  would  often  be  known  to  the  public 
before  the  canvassers  met  If  there  is  more  than  one  voting 
place  in  the  district,  the  first  thing  that  the  canvassers  have  to 
do  is  to  make  up,  for  each  ticket,  a  new  table  of  relative  ranks 
and  a  new  party  square  by  combining  the  tables  sent  them  by 
the  counters  from  the  difierent  voting  places.  The  next  step  is 
to  find  the  **  quota  '*  or  number  of  votes  required  to  elect  one 
candidate.  This  is  done  by  dividing  the  whole  number  of 
votes  cast  by  the  whole  number  of  persons  to  be  elected  and 
rejecting  fractions  from  the  result  Thus  if  there  are  607 
votes  cast  and  five  candidates  to  be  elected,  the  quota  would 
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be  {607-^6)  101.  The  caDvasaera  have  now  to  distribute  the 
saccessfal  candidates  amoag  the  various  tickets  according  to 
the  number  of  votes  received  by  each.  The  thing  to  be 
accomplished  is  to  allow  each  ticket  to  elect  its  fair  share  of 
candidates,  to  give  to  every  candidate  the  fall  advantage  of 
all  votes  cast  for  him  ou  all  the  tickets  od  which  his  name 
stands,  if  it  happens  to  stand  on  more  than  one  ticket,  having 
due  regard  also  to  his  relative  rank  on  the  tickets,  and  to  con- 
solidate fractions  of  quotas  so  as  to  cause  as  KOiall  a  number 
of  votes  as  possible  to  be  wasted.  The  manner  in  which 
this  is  done  will  be  most  easily  explained  by  means  of  an  ez- 
ample. 

Tabular  Sxhibit  of  a  Canvaat  of  Vota. 
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In  a  certain  election  let  507  votes  be  polled  to  elect  five  rep- 
resentatives. Tbe  quota,  as  we  have  seen,  would  be  101. 
There  are  five  tickets  in  the  field,  shown  in  the  left  side  of  the 
table.  No.  1  is  the  Republican  ticket,  the  order  of  the  names 
on  which  has  been  already  explained.*  It  polls  202  votes,  as 
shown  by  the  figures  immediately  beneath  it.  Na  2  is  the 
Democratic  ticket,  polling  161  votes.  No.  S  is  a  mixed  ticket 
taade  up  of  selections  irom  the  two  party  tickets,  and  gets  96 
votes.  Nos.  4  and  5  are  independent  tickets,  containing  the 
names  of  three  men,  L,  M,  and  N,  who  are  not  on  either  of  the 
party  tickets,  but  filled  up  with  some  of  tbe  best  names  from 

'  anpro,  pp.  143,  143. 
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them.  No.  4  gets  49  votes  and  No.  5  only  10,  who  are  proba- 
bly the  same  ten  who  nominated  N,  whose  name  stands  at  the 
head  of  their  ticket.  Having,  however,  taken  the  precaution 
to  place  on  their  ticket  the  names  of  some  stronger  men,  thej 
do  not  lose  their  votes,  though  they  fail  to  elect  their  favorite. 
The  names  of  the  individual  candidates  are  arranged  at  the 
heads  of  the  columns  on  the  right  side  of  the  table  in  alpha- 
betical order.  The  votes  cast  for  the  several  tickets,  beginning 
with  that  having  the  fewest*  votes,  are  now  to  be  assigned  to 
the  candidates  standing  first  thereon  respectively,  provided  that 
to  no  candidate  are  more  votes  to  be  at  any  time  assigned  than 
are  sufficient  to  give  him  a  quota.  The  votes  assigned  are 
credited  to  the  individual  candidates  in  their  column  on  the 
right  side  of  the  table.  Any  candidate  receiving  in  any  assign- 
ment a  full  quota,  is  elected,  and  the  votes  assigned  to  him  are 
debited  to  the  ticket  from  which  they  come,  which  is  done 
by  subtracting  them  from  the  number  of  votes  standing  to 
the  credit  of  that  ticket  in  its  column  on  the  left  side  of  the 
tabla 

In  the  first  assignment,  N  receives  10  votes  from  ticket  Na 
5  ;  L  gets  49  from  ticket  No.  4 ;  E  gets  95  from  ticket  No.  8 ; 
F  receives  101  (a  full  quota)  from  ticket  No.  2 ;  and  A,  101 
from  ticket  No.  1.  A  and  F  are  elected,  which  is  signified  by 
placing  an  asterisk  under  their  names  in  their  columns.  101 
votes  are  debited  to  and  subtracted  from  tickets  No.  1  and 
No.  2,  leaving  them  respectively  101  and  50  votes  yet  undis- 
posed of.  All  assignments  to  unelected  candidates  are  now 
revoked,  which  is  signified  by  drawing  a  line  under  the  num- 
bers credited  to  them  in  their  columns  on  the  right  This  re- 
vocation of  all  assignments  to  unelected  candidates  takes  place 
after  every  assignment  in  which  a  candidate  is  elected.  It 
makes  the  process  of  canvassing  a  little  longer,  but  is  useful  to 
prevent  confusion,  and  when  there  have  been  several  successive 
assignments  without  an  election,  it  tends  to  prevent  the  same 
votes  being  inadvertently  used  to  make  up  the  quotas  of  two 
candidates.  It  is  not  absolutely  necessary  however.  A  seooDd 
assignment  is  now  made  to  the  candidates  standing  first  N, 
L,  and  E  get  the  same  votes  as  before.     No  assignments  can  be 

*0r  the  most;  each  plan  has  its  adTantages,  which  need  not  be  diaciMied  l/t^ 
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made  from  Nos.  2  and  1,  because  F  and  A,  to  whom  the  assign- 
ments would  be  made  are  already  elected.  As  no  one  is  elected 
on  the  second  assignment,  it  is  not  revoked,  but  another  assign- 
ment is  made  to  the  candidates  standing  second  on  the  tickets. 
This  third  assignment  gives  M  10,  H  49,  G  95  (from  No.  8),  G 
6  more  (from  No.  2),  and  D  101.  D  and  G  are  elected,  and  all 
the  assignments  to  unelected  candidates  are  revoked  as  before. 
Tickets  No.  1  and  No.  8  are  now  exhausted,  and  No.  2  has 
only  44  votes  left  The  fourth  assignment  is  now  made,  com- 
mencing again  at  the  head  of  the  tickets,  and  gives  N  and  L,  10 
and  49  votes  respectively,  as  in  the  first  assignment.  The  fifth 
assignment  gives  M  10  and  H  49,  as  in  the  third  assignment 
F  and  G  being  already  elected,  the  fourth  and  fifth  assignments 
could  not  extend  to  ticket  No.  2.  The  sixth  assignment,  to  the 
third  names  on  the  tickets,  gives  B  10 ;  I  49 ;  and  H  44  more 
(from  No.  2).  As  there  is  still  no  election,  successive  assign- 
ments are  made  to  the  fourth  and  fifth  names  on  the  tickets  as 
follows :  Seventh  assignment;  No.  2  to  I,  44.  Nos.  4  and  5 
are  omitted,  because  F,  to  whom  their  assignments  would  go,  is 
already  elected.  Eighth  assignment;  No.  5  to  H,  8,  which 
completes  his  quota,  and  makes  it  unnecessary  to  go  any  further 
with  the  assignment  All  assignments  to  M,  N,  L,  I,  and  B  are 
now  revoked,  and  the  votes  that  make  up  H*s  quota  are  debited 
to  tickets  Nos.  2, 4,  and  6  whence  they  came.  Noa  2  and  4  are 
exhausted,  and  No.  5,  which  has  turned  the  scale  between  H  and 
I,  has  two  votes  left,  which  are  all  that  are  wasted.  In  case 
the  bottom  of  the  tickets  is  reached,  in  the  course  of  the  assign- 
ments, without  the  required  number  of  candidates  receiving  a 
full  quota,  the  candidate  having  the  most  votes  must  be  de- 
clared elected,  his  votes  debited  to  the  tickets  from  whence 
they  came,  assignments  to  unelected  candidates  revoked  and 
the  process  repeated  till  a  sufficient  number  of  candidates  are 
elected.  In  case  of  a  tie  the  preference  should  be  determined 
by  relative  rank  on  the  tickets  from  which  the  votes  are 
assigned. 

Na  1  has  elected  two  of  its  candidates ;  No.  2  has  elected 
one ;  Nos.  2  and  8  have  elected  one  jointly ;  and  Nos.  2,  4,  and 
6  have  elected  the  fifth. 

It  will  be  readily  seen  that,  even  under  the  plan  above  de* 
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scribed,  there  is  a  certain  advantage  in  getting  a  regular  party 
nomination.  Probably  the  parties  would  continue  to  hold  their 
caucuses  and  nominate  Aill  sets  of  candidates  as  at  present;  and 
any  independent  or  irregular  tickets  that  were  put  in  the 
field,  would  as  a  matter  of  prudence  contain  a  few  names  of 
the  regular  party  nominees,  so  that  if  they  failed  to  get  a  quota 
of  votes,  or  got  a  considerable  fraction  over  a  quota,  their  votes 
or  their  surplus  votes  over  a  quota,  would  not  be  wasted,  as 
would  be  the  case  if  the  ticket  was  made  up  entirely  of  men 
who  were  on  no  other  ticket,  but  they  might  still  be  able,  as  in 
the  case  of  ticket  No.  6  in  the  example,  to  come  in  at  last  and 
turn  the  scale  in  favor  of  some  candidate,  who,  though  not  the 
first  choice  of  the  voters  who  cast  them  would  still  be  accepta- 
ble to  them. 

The  benefits  which  seem  to  us  likely  to  be  gained  by  the  adop- 
tion of  the  plan  of  voting  above  described,  in  those  elections  to 
which  it  is  applicable,  are  the  following: 

1.  It  secures  a  just  and  proportional  representation  in  the 
elected  body,  not  only  to  the  two  great  political  parties,  but  to 
all  parties  and  interests  in  the  community  which  can  muster 
one  quota  of  votes ;  while  at  the  same  time  it  prevents  minori- 
ties holding  a  balance  of  power  from  bullying  the  great  parties 
into  pretending  to  support  measures  that  they  do  not  believe  in, 
as  the  temperance  and  labor  reform  and  woman  suffrage  parties 
are  in  the  habit  of  doing. 

2.  While  it  accomplishes  such  a  just  apportionment  of  power 
almost  as  perfectly  as  Mr.  Hare's  plan  of  proportional  repre- 
sentation, at  the  same  time,  by  substituting  a  simple  mathe- 
matical process  of  adding  and  subtracting  figures  for  the 
mechanical  handling  over  and  over  of  the  ballots  themselves 
which  that  plan  requires,  it  avoids  the  exceeding  complexity 
and  abundant  opportunities  for  fi^ud  which  have  caused  Mr. 
Hare's  otherwise  perfect  plan  to  be  generally  rejected  as  im- 
practicable. 

8.  It  gives  every  voter,  with  very  little  trouble  to  himself,  an 
opportunity  to  take  an  effective  part  in  the  process  of  nominat- 
ing candidatea 

4.  If  any  one  of  the  candidates  of  a  party  does  not  suit  all  of 
the  party,  if  he  is  a  man  unfit  to  to  be  voted  for,  or  if  the 
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friends  of  any  one  man,  who  want  to  vote  for  him,  are  unable 
to  secure  him  a  caucus  nomination,  all  such  disaflFected  persons, 
by  registering  a  ticket  which  shall  be  the  same  as  the  regular 
party  ticket  except  that  the  objectionable  name  is  left  out  or 
the  wished  for  name  inserted,  can  vote  according  to  their  wishes, 
and,  whether  they  succeed  or  fail  in  the  specific  object  sought, 
be  quite  certain  neither  to  do  their  own  party  any  harm  or  the 
opposite  party  any  good.  Ticket  No.  4  in  the  example  may  be 
r^arded  as  a  ticket  of  this  kind.  Its  supporters,  who  seem 
from  the  other  names  on  their  ticket  to  be  Democrats,  not  poll- 
ing a  quota  of  votes,  fail  to  elect  their  favorite  L,  but  do  aid  in 
the  election  of  a  good  Democrat,  H,  who  would  not  have  been 
elected  but  for  their  votes ;  while  the  Eepublican  ticket.  No.  1, 
elects  exactly  the  same  number  of  its  candidates,  and  no  more, 
as  though  the  supporters  of  No.  4  had  all  voted  the  regular 
Democratic  ticket.  No.  2. 

It  is  in  this  power  to  register  a  ticket  that  the  independence 
of  the  individual  voter  consists,  not  in  the  power  of  scratching 
on  election  day.  As  will  appear  from  attending  to  the  nature 
of  the  party  square,  erasing  a  name  amounts  to  no  more  than 
placing  it  at  the  bottom  of  the  ticket  But  the  fact  that 
** split"  tickets  can  be  registered,  and  that  discontented  voters 
can  safely  and  effectively  express  their  discontent  by  voting 
for  them,  ought  to  have  a  salutary  effect  on  the  tone  of  the 
caucus  itself,  while  it  certainly  would  deprive  it  not  of  all 
power,  but  of  that  excessive  power  which  has  proved  so 
detrimental  to  public  morals,  and  would  relax  party  dis- 
cipline to  the  point  where  it  would  amount  to  no  more  than 
the  necessary  cohesive  force  to  secure  a  desirable  concert  of 
action  among  voters  who  think  alike.  A  citizen,  by  this 
plan,  could  vote  freely  at  first  for  the  man  whom  he  per- 
ferred,  and  if  it  appeared  by  an  actual  count  of  the  votes 
that  his  candidate  could  not  be  elected,  then,  but  not  till 
then,  his  vote  would  pass  on  to  help  make  up  the  quota  of 
some  more  eligible  candidate,  who  is  still  a  man  of  his  own 
choice.* 

5.  It  would  make  it  easier  to  sever  local  elections  from  poli- 
tics, which  are  of  no  sort  of  benefit  but  only  a  source  of  cor- 
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ruption,  when  introduced  into  such  electiona.  But  under  the 
necessity — or  alleged  necessity — of  keeping  up  party  discipline, 
we  go  on  electing  officers  to  manage  the  affairs  of  cities,  towns, 
school  districts,  counties,  states,  and  other  local  divisions  on 
the  ground  of  their  views  on  national  politics,  or  their  past  or 
expected  services  to  political  parties  which  have  no  more 
connection  in  most  cases  with  the  business  that  these  officer 
will  have  to  do  than  they  have  with  the  internal  arrangements 
of  a  Hindoo  village  community — a  practice  which,  it  seems 
to  us,  cannot  be  defended  on  on  any  rational  grounds, 
though  it  can  be  accounted  for  in  the  same  manner  in 
which  the  existence  of  the  caucus  system  can.  Like  that,  it 
is  necessary,  in  that  it  is  inevitable  under  the  present  arrange- 
ments. 

6.  It  would  also  enable  us  to  get  rid  of  the  mischievous 
small  district  system,  which  has  been  introduced  in  order  to 
protect  the  rights  of  the  minority  against  the  majority.  On  a 
general  ticket,  the  majority  would,  under  the  law  as  it  now 
stands,  elect  not  only  a  majority  of  the  officers  to  be  chosen, 
as  it  ought,  and  under  the  plan  here  described  would,  but 
elect  all,  and  entirely  exclude  the  minority.  Nevertheless 
where  there  is  only  one  person  to  be  elected,  who  must  in 
most  cases  get  the  suffrages  of  an  absolute  majority  of  the 
voters  of  his  district,  good,  bad,  and  indifferent,  the  dire 
necessity  of  finding  an  ''available"  candidate, — which  often 
means  one  not  good  enough  to  be  displeasing  to  the  worse 
elements  in  the  district,  or  one  who  has  that  kind  of  '^  mag- 
netism "  which  is  not  observed  to  be  by  any  means  invariably 
a  mark  that  its  possessor  also  possesses  all  or  any  of  the  qualities 
of  a  statesman — too  often  excludes  a  class  of  men  most  of  all 
fitted  by  character  and  education  to  conduct  public  business 
honestly  and  intelligently,  and  who,  in  the  larger  electoral 
districts  called  for  by  this  plan,  would  easily  obtain  the 
quota  of  votes  necessary  to  elect  them,  and  also,  what  is 
of  hardly  less  importance,  to  keep  them  in  office  instead  of 
''rotating"  them  out  just  when  they  have  gotten  the  experi- 
ence and  familiarity  with  public  business  needed  to  make 
their  services  of  the  greatest  valua 
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7.  And  neither  to  get  nor  to  keep  their  offices  would  such 
men  be  obliged  to  truckle  or  trim  or  descend  to  mean  acts,  at 
least  to  the  same  extent  as  if  they  had  to  get  and  keep  the 
favor  of  the  majority  of  a  small  district  Since  what  they 
would  loose  in  one  quarter  by  a  manly  and  upright  course  on 
any  question,  they  would  be  likely  to  gain  in  some  other. 
So  that  not  only  honesty  and  statesmanship,  but,  what  is 
quite  as  much  needed,  courage,  would  be  fostered  among 
public  men. 

8.  With  the  abolition  of  small  districts,  too,  would  necessarily 
come  to  an  end  the  demoralizing,  practice  of  ''  gerrymandering," 
because  it  would  be  no  longer  possible. 

The  question  remains :  is  the  plan  simple  enough  for  prac- 
tical use?  Nothing  but  a  trial  can  answer  that  question. 
The  proper  place  to  make  such  an  experiment  would  be  in 
the  elections  of  some  city,  town,  school  district  or  other 
small  division  of  the  community,  rather  than,  at  first,  on  a 
large  scale  in  state  or  national  elections;  because  the  con- 
stituencies in  such  local  elections  are  smaller  and  more 
compact,  and  any  imperfections  that  might  be  found  to  exist 
in  the  plan  could  be  more  easily  remedied  and  would  do  less 
harm. 
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Abticlk  Vn— "DO  PENANCE."    A  BIT  OF  CRITICISM. 

The  Hon.  Ashbel  Smith,  of  Texas,  is  well  remembered  by 
those  who  were  contemporary  with  him  in  the  Academical 
Department  of  Yale  College  between  1821  and  1824,  or  in  the 
Medical  School  from  which  he  proceeded  M.D.  in  1828,  as  well 
as  by  the  survivors  of  those  who  knew  him  even  earlier  in  his 
native  city,  Hartford.  Since  those  days  of  long  ago,  neither  his 
professional  eminence  in  North  Carolina,  and  afterwards  in 
Texas,  nor  his  political  and  diplomatic  career  as  embassador  of 
the  "  Lone  Star  Republic  "  to  the  governments  of  France  and 
Great  Britain,  has  made  him  forgetful  of  those  liberal  studies 
which  were  the  discipline  of  his  early  years.  Returning  to  his 
plantation  after  the  disasters  which  the  war  of  secession 
brought  upon  him,  he  **  accepted  the  situation ;"  and  employ- 
ing as  free  laborers  those  who  were  once  his  slaves,  and,  going 
with  them  into  the  neld  as  their  employer,  he  finds  it  less  costly 
to  pay  them  wages  than  it  was  to  support  them  before  they 
were  emancipated.  It  is  pleasant  to  know  of  a  man  whose  life 
has  been  so  active  and  so  AiU  of  change,  that,  in  these  his 
latter  years,  he  does  not  .cease  to  be  a  scholar  nor  to  read  the 
Greek  New  Testament  with  critical  and  reverent  attention. 

The  following  communication,  received  some  months  ago, 
and  inadvertently  omitted  from  our  last  Number,  is,  perhaps, 
sufficiently  its  own  explanation ;  but  a  few  more  introductory 
words  will  not  be  impertinent  It  was  designed  for  the  New 
York  Tribune^  but  the  friend  to  whose  care  it  was  sent  has 
taken  the  responsibility  of  giving  it  to  the  New  Efiglander, 
thinking  that  thus  it  would  be  more  likely  to  find  appreciative 
readers,  and  would  escape  the  sudden  destruction  which  comes 
upon  the  contents  of  a  daily  newspaper. 

That  we  may  do  full  justice  to  our  readers  and  to  all  parties, 
we  give,  entire,  the  Tribune^s  summary  of  the  paper  referred  to 
in  Dr.  Smith's  communication.  At  the  same  time  we  take  the 
liberty  of  suggesting  that  we  do  not  understand  the  sentence 
about  "Do  penance"  as  giving  exactly  the  signification  which 
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is  imputed  to  it  and  which  at  first  sight  it  may  seem  to  give. 
Prof.  Short,  as  reported  by  the  Tribune^  does  not  say  that  **  *Do 
penance'  is  really  a  fair  rendering  of  the  Greek,"  but  "the 
Latin  form  [used  by  Jerome]  which  is  translated  [by  the 
Douay  translators]  *  do  penance,'  is  really  a  fair  rendering  of 
the  Greek,  dispute  as  we  [Roman  Catholics  and  Protestants] 
may  over  the  English."  If  the  Douay  English  truly  represents 
the  Latin  phrase  employed  by  Jerome  (as  Dr.  Smith  assumes, 
and  as  Prof.  Short  does  not  deny)  the  strictures  which  come  to 
us  from  a  Texas  plantation  are  exactly  to  the  point 

Prof.  Short's  paper,  read  to  the  American  Philological  Asso- 
ciation in  its  meeting  at  Hartford  in  1874,  was  entitled  **  The 
Character  of  the  Latin  of  the  Vulgate."  The  summary  of  it, 
which  we  copy  from  the  Tribune,  is  very  suggestive. 

*'  The  Vulgate  is  now  practically  the  Bihle  of  the  Roman  Church.    It  is  one  of 

the  two  oldest  and  most  important  versions  which  we  possess.    It  was  made  in 

Africa,  in  the  second  century,  at  a  date  when  Latin  was  spoke  there.    It  was 

probably  rendered  into   Latin   for  the   benefit  of  Latin-speaking  Jews.     We 

have  no  account  of  the  origin  of  this  translation ;  it  was  made  not  later  than  A.  D. 

250.     St  Jerome,  380  A.  D.,  was  conmiissioned  to  revise  it  from  the  onginal 

Qreek.    Nothing  now  in  existence  represents  the  African  manuscript  prior  to  this 

revlBion.    The  principal  work  of  St  Jerome  consisted  in  removing  apochrjrphal 

additions  which  had  been  interpolated.    Although  the  version  of  St.  Jerome  at 

first  met  great  opposition,  in  the  course  of  centuries  it  supplanted  the  old,  and  the 

latter  went  out  of  existence. 

The  Vulgate  was  the  first  book  produced  after  the  invention  of  printing,  and 
with  movable  types.  A  copy  of  this,  valued  at  many  thousand  dollars,  is  in  the 
poeaession  of  Mr.  James  Lenox  of  New  York.  In  1590  this  edition  was  carefuUy 
Tevised;  it  was  afterwards  amended  in  1592  and  1593,  called  the  Clementi,  and  is 
now  the  authorized  version  of  the  Church  of  Rome. 

By  abundant  citation  the  speaker  showed  that  the  Greek  order  of  words  was 
generally  followed  in  the  Latin  of  the  Vulgate.  But  we  find  occasionally  a 
yariation  from  this  fonn.  The  Latin  form  which  is  translated  '  do  penance,'  is 
really  a  fair  rendering  of  the  Greek,  dispute  as  we  may  over  the  Bnglish.  '  Pos- 
sessed with  the  devils'  is  in  the  Vulgate  very  aocijrately  translated  possessed 
with  demons  The  form  and  words  of  the  Greek  original  are  followed  with  ex- 
emplary fidelity,  and  often  with  great  ingenuity.  Numerous  examples  were  given 
of  the  aocoracy  of  this  following,  which  not  frequently  violates  the  Latin  idiom. 
A  critical  examination  of  passages  in  the  Vulgate  was  then  undertaken,  and  a 
very  large  number  of  defective  or  inadequate  translations  cited  specifically.  One 
of  the  most  remarkable  features  of  the  Vulgate  translation  is  the  substitution  of 
Latin  words  meaning  'because,*  'since,'  fta,  where  the  word  should  be  'that' 
But  after  making  aU  allowance  for  its  errors,  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  the 
Vulgate  is  of  marvelous  accuracy,  and  goes  back  to  a  Greek  original  older  than 
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The  Vulgate  hed  a  great  inflnenoe  OTer  Rngliah  tranaktioiifl  of  the  Kble,  a  TOfy 
large  proportion  of  the  earlier  tranalationfl  of  parts  of  the  Scriptures  haTing  been 
made  directly  from  it  If  we  review  the  eiEects  which  that  volume  had  through- 
out Christendomi  we  shall  find  that  no  other  has  exerted  equal  influence  or  been 
comparable  in  importance.'* 

So  much  for  introduction.  Our  readers  are  prepared  to 
appreciate  Dr.  Smithes  discussion  of  the  phrase  "  Do  penance." 

EvERGRKEN,  Harkis  Co.,  Texas,  Dec.  28th,  1874. 

A  few  days  since  a  friend  gave  me  several  numbers  of  the 
New  York  Tribune^  extra.  In  looking  over  some  papers  read 
before  the  American  Philological  Association  which,  it  appears, 
met  in  Hartford  in  July  of  the  present  year,  my  attention  was 
arrested  by  a  critical  or  philological  assertion  made  by  Prof. 
Charles  Short  of  Columbia  College,  in  a  paper  on  the  Character 
of  the  Latin  of  the  Vulgate.  The  assertion  I  refer  to  is  this, 
"The  Latin  form  which  is  translated  *Do  penance*  is  really  a 
fair  rendering  of  the  Greek,  dispute  as  we  may  over  the 
English."  I  confess  to  no  small  surprise  that  so  palpable,  so 
grave  an  error  should  pass,  as  this  seems  to  have  done,  unchal- 
lenged, unrebuked  in  a  Philological  Association. 

"  The  Greek "  referred  to  by  Prof.  Short  and  of  which  he 
says  '*  do  penance  "  is  a  "  fair  rendering,"  is  obviously  the  word 
^BTavoeire  as  used  by  Matthew  iii,  2,  and  iv,  17,  and  elsewhere 
in  the  New  Testament  "  To  do  penance  "  does  not  give  the 
meaning,  is  not  a  "  fair"  nor  correct  rendering  of  pteravoio)  in 
the  sentences  referred  to,  nor  in  any  Greek  written  up  to  the 
time  of  our  Saviour,  that  has  come  down  to  us.  It  may  seem  a 
rash  assertion  to  make  in  Texas  where  we  have  no  library ;  but 
surely  if  ^eravoioo  would  bear  such  a  translation  as  "  do  pen- 
ance" or  any  thing  like  it  in  any  classical  Greek  author,  there 
would  have  been  some  hint  of  such  meaning  in  the  voluminous 
Thesaurus  of  Henry  Stephens.  The  derivation  of  /xeravoico  or 
rather  the  word  itself  fixes  its  own  meaning  singularly  clear, 
precise,  definite,  unmistakeabla  It  is  compounded  of  piera 
and  voiooy  the  latter  being  the  verb  derived  from  voo? — or  we 
may  say  v6o^  is  the  substantive  and  voeco  the  verb.  A^oo?— 
contracted  vov^ — ^is  the  mind,  the  thinking  principle,  the  reason- 
ing feculty,  the  motive  power  of  our  nature,  which  prompts 
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our  actions.  It  is  thought,  not  as  a  resultant  of  thinking,  but 
the  power  that  thinks.  It  Ls  that  faculty  of  our  nature  which 
lies  behind,  if  I  may  so  speak,  and  is  the  source  of  action,  of 
our  doings.  yUra  is  the  proposition  which  asserts  in  its  com- 
pounds change,  fundamental  change.  This  fundamental  change 
is  illustrated  in  the  distinction  which  Aristotle  draws  between 
MsTa/HoXr^  and  'AXXofcoais.  MsTavoeiTe  then  means  change 
your  mind,  change  the  motives  of  your  conduct 

The  Greek  word  has  a  thoroughness,  a  precision,  an  exclu- 
siveness  of  meaning,  which  cannot  be  well  expressed  by  any 
Latin  word,  as  I  shall  show  in  the  course  of  this  memorandum. 

But  first  of  tlje  English  word  repent,  by  which  the  Greek  is 
translated  into  the  English  version  of  the  Scriptures.  Repent 
is  derived  from  the  Latin,  and  to  every  scholar  it  partakes  of 
the  incapacity  of  its  Latin  original  to  express  the  full  meaning 
of  the  f^ieravolire.  It  is  only  by  relating  back  to  its  Greek 
predecessor  that  it  has  come  to  express  the  fullness  of  the 
original  idea  in  the  New  Testament.  The  best  formula  or 
phrase  in  Saxon,  home-bom  English  to  express  the  idea  of 
John  the  Baptist,  of  our  Saviour,  and  of  Peter,  that  occurs  to 
me,  is  embodied  in  the  words,  change  of  heart  Change  your 
heart,  let  your  conduct  be  no  longer  dictated  by  evil  passions, 
by  ideas  of  mere  policy  or  seeming  utility,  by  external  motives. 
But  change  your  heart,  and,  in  place  of  these  motives,  substi- 
tute pure,  internal  motives  for  your  life.  In  illustration  let  us 
turn  to  Acts  viii,  21,  22,  'H  yap  xapdia  aov  ovx  io'riv  evSiia 
X.  r.  A.  For  thy  heart  is  not  right,  etc,  MsTavotjaov  ovv  ano 
X.  T.  A.  Therefore  repent,  etc,  St  Peter  here  explains,  if  one 
may  so  speak,  the  meaning  of  the  Greek  word  in  question.  If 
the  Greek  word  maybe  fairly  rendered  **do  penance,"  how 
does  Prof.  Short  get  along  with  the  preposition  aTro  ?  Would 
he  make  it  interchangeable  or  synonymous  with  avri  or  evexay 
or  would  he  interpolate  a  long  ellipsis? 

I  have  said  in  this  memorandum  that  there  is  no  Latin  word 
which  renders  exactly  the  Greek  word  before  us. 

Henry  Stephens,  in  his  Thesaurus,  under  the  word  ^eravoeco 
states  the  inability  to  express  the  meaning  fully  by  any  single 
Latin  word.     After  considerable  circumlocution  he  says,  Sed 
breuiusreddi  potest,  Sententiam  muto,     Mentem  miUo.     ''A  more 
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concise  rendering  is,  I  change  my  thought,  I  change  my  mtncL" 
Change  is  of  the  essence  of  the  meaning.  This  essential  idea  is 
ignored  in  the  words  "do  penance."  The  Thesaurus  was  pub- 
lished in  Paris  more  than  200  years  ago,  long  years  before  the 
version  of  the  Bible  was  made  in  which  do  penance  is  made  to 
stand  for  the  Greek  of  the  New  Testament  Henry  Stephens 
woald  not  have  found  the  smallest  difficulty  in  expi*essing  the 
idea  of  doing  penanca  For,  it  is  a  prominent,  frequently 
recurring  thought  among  pagan  peoples  and  occurs  frequently 
in  Cicero,  Horace,  and  other  classic  authors. 

In  the  next,  place  do  penance  is  not  a  correct  translation,  a 
"  fair  rendering  "  of  Agite  poenitentiam  of  the  Vulgate.  It  may 
be  safely  admitted,  though  it  can  not  be  proven,  that  agile 
poenitentiam  was  retained  by  St.  Jerome  in  his  revision,  from 
the  earliest  versions  that  were  made  of  the  Scriptures  into 
Latin  while  this  language  was  spoken  in  its  purity.  Versions 
were  made  thus  early  but  they  are  wholly  lost,  except  as  they 
may  or  may  not  have  been  used  by  St  Jerome. 

It  is  worth  while  to  pause  here  and  contemplate  how  strik- 
ingly the  Greek  word  and  its  Latin  translation  in  the  Vulgate 
denote  the  respective  characters  of  the  Greek  and  of  the  Boman. 
The  old  Greek  was  a  man  of  thought  even  more  than  of  action. 
The  Roman  was  a  man  of  action  almost  wholly.  The  cogita- 
tion of  the  Greek  was  introverted  upon  his  own  nature,  on  the 
soul  and  its  future,  on  life  and  "  the  proper  business  of  life,  to 
wit,  to  learn  to  die,"  on  duty  and  its  grounds,  on  material  sub- 
stance and  its  qualities;  and  their  philosophers  pushed  their 
speculations  on  every  metaphysical  and  transcendental  object 
of  thought  to  the  extremest  limit  of  human  subtlety.  Thus 
the  Greek  developed  a  language  the  most  perfect  instrument  of 
thought  which  ever  existed.  And  in  this  language  are  en- 
shrined the  teachings  of  our  Saviour  for  all  mankind  forever. 
With  the  Romans  life  was  external ;  it  consisted  almost  wholly 
in  action.  They  had  no  philosophers.  Cicero  was  not  a  phi- 
losopher. He  was  only  an  enthusiastic  translator  of  Greek 
philosophy  into  the  stern,  inflexible  Latin  language.  Seneca 
was  merely  a  John  Stuart  Mill  moralist,  only  something  better 
Thus,  in  default  of  language,  the  Latin  Vulgate  translated  the 
internal  thought  of  the  Greek  into  external  action — /xera^oiire^ 
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into  agite  posnitentiam — act  your  repentance.  The  Greek  re- 
fers to  the  motive  thought,  the  Latin  regards  the  resultant 
actions.  This  comes  as  near,  perhaps,  to  the  command  to 
change  the  motive  of  our  actions  as  can  be  well  expressed  by 
single  words  of  classical  Latin.  Podnitemini,  the  Vulgate  trans- 
lation of  Mark  i,  15  is  not  Latin  of  classical  times.  Until 
otherwise  instructed  we  may  suspect  it  came  into  use  with  the 
diffusion  of  Christian  teachings.  However  this  may  be  it  does 
not  even  squint  in  meaning  at  do  penance.  Some  of  the  fiathers, 
it  seems,  sensible  of  the  incompleteness  oi pcentitentia  to  express 
the  full  meaning  of  the  Greek  jd€Tdvoia,  preferred  resipiscentiou 
[t  seems  best  to  acquiesce  in  the  classical  Latin  of  St  Jerome. 
The  correct  meaning  of  agere  pmnitentiam  may  be  ascertained,  if 
further  illustration  is  needed,  by  reference  to  the  Roman  clas- 
rica  Quintus  Curtius,  viii,  6j  jxBnitentiam  eftts  ageret,  and  De 
Oratoribus  Dialogus  attributed  to  Tacitus  15,  Neque  illius 
term/mis  inei  pcenitentiam  ago.  Surely  Professor  Short  would 
not  burlesque  the  meaning  of  these  sentences  by  the  translation 
to  do  penance.  It  seems  surplusage  to  add,  what  every  scholar 
knows,  that  agere  sjid/acere  are  not  synonymous. 

If  Uncertainty  could  rest  on  the  true  sense  of  the  Greek  word 
in  question,  it  is  utterly  removed  by  what  follows  in  Matthew 
iii,  8.  noirftTare  ovv  xapnov?  aSiov^  rtjo  piSTayola?.  Make 
or  bring  forth  fruits  worthy  of  THE  repentance.  The  adjective 
foUows  the  noun  fruits  and  governs  the  genitive  repentance. 
The  meaning  is  still  further  elucidated  for  us  by  observing 
that  the  command  to  repent  is  in  the  present  tense  and  thus 
refers  to  one  decisive  act,  the  command  to  do  ov  bring  forth, 
noirjaare  is  in  the  aorist  and  applies  to  any  and  all  time.  The 
force  of  the  article  r^^  before  ^eravoiai  is  also  to  be  noted. 
The  article  makes  the  repentance  relate  back  and  connect  it 
with  the  command  to  repent  and  is  equivalent  in  emphasis  to 
this.  The  force  of  the  article  is  in  a  good  measure  lost  both  in 
the  Latin  and  English  translations. 

I  have  taken  the  words  "do  penance"  in  their  common  ac- 
ceptation. I  have  not  stopped  to  inquire  what  meaning  they 
may  be  sublimated  and  refined  to  express  to  esoterics. 

Finally  and  simply,  neither  ^eravoaao  nor  agere  pcenitentiam 
can  be  "fairly  rendered  do  penance." 
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This  memorandum,  which  I  intended  should  be  only  a  brief 
protest  against  Professor  Short's  incorrect  rendering  of  a  Greek 
word,  has  expanded  far  beyond  my  expectation — not  perhaps 
beyond  the  intrinsic  importance  of  the  error.  In  refuting  this 
error  there  has  not  been  present  in  my  mind  any  doctrine, 
dogma,  tenet,  or  practice  of  any  of  the  denominations  or  sub- 
divisions which  make  up  the  Christian  world. 
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Art.   VUL— the   HISTORY  OF    THE   CARDIFF  GIANT 

HOAX. 

The  recent  revival  of  the  discussion  regarding  the  Cardiff 
Giant  has  made  it  worth  while,  perhaps,  to  present  a  connected 
statement  of  the  facts  regarding  the  origin  and  history  of  that 
monstrous  hoax.     The  stone  image  has  been  frequently  traced 
from  its  source  in  an  Iowa  gypsum  quarry  to  the  workshop  of 
a  stone-cutter  in  Chicago,  and   thence  over  various  railways 
and  wagon  roads  to  Cardiff,  New  York,  where  it  was  buried 
only  a  year  previous  to  its  pretended   discovery.     But   the 
xnanner  in  which  this  curious  project  for  hoaxing  the  world 
originated,  and  its  history  fi*om  beginning  to  end,  as  it  appears 
from  the  point  of  view  of  those  cognizant  of  the  facts  and  ac- 
quainted with  the  giant-manufacturer  himself,  has  never  been 
given  to  the  world. 

George  Hull,  who  conceived  the  scheme,  and  carried  it  out 
%o  its  complete  fulfillment  with  a  perseverance  worthy  of  a 
xnuch  better  cause,  lives   in  the  city   of  Binghamton,   New 
York,  where  he  has  of  recent  years  erected  a  brick  block  in 
"which  he  carries  on  the  tobacco  business,  and  which  was  built 
\¥itb   funds  earned  for   him,  as   rumor  says,   by  the  Cardiff 
Oiant     Previous  to  his  embarking  in  the  hoax,  he  had  been 
Icnown  as  a  small  farmer  engaged  in  raising  tobacco  on  a  few 
acres  in  the  outskirts  of  the  city.     This  occupation  was  not 
y^erj  lucrative,  and  in  1866  he  went  west  to  see  if  he  could  not 
'better  his  fortunes.     In   the   course  of  this   tour  something 
'brought  him  to  the  village  of  Ackley,  in  Hardin  County,  Iowa. 
Here  one  winter^s  night  found  the  wandering  tobacco  planter 
watching  at  the  sick  bed  of  a  man  of  the  name  of  Benjamin 
Ogden,  and  having  for  a  companion  in  the  sick  room  a  clergy- 
man of  the  village,  a  Rev.  Mr.  Turk.     The  two  entered  on  a 
discussion  of  theological  subjects,  and  concluded  a  long  argu- 
ment with  a  warm  dispute  about  the  sons  of  Anak.     Hull 
went  to  bed  at  a  late  hour  excited  by  the  discussion  and  con- 
vinced of    the  inordinate  credulity  of   mankind — especially 
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regarding  the  giants  mentioned  in  the  Bible.  In  this  state  of 
mind  his  sleepless  thoughts  conceived  the  scheme  of  manufac- 
turing a  giant  which  could  be  buried  and  unexpectedly  dis- 
covered in  the  earth,  and  pass  for  a  petrified  man.  He  believed 
that  such  a  device  would  both  substantiate  his  theory  as  to  the 
credulity  of  mankind,  and — something  of  far  greater  import- 
ance— make  his  own  fortune. 

The  man  carried  this  project  in  his  mind  for  a  year  and  a 
half  before  putting  it  in  a  practical  form.  But  at  length,  bis 
faith  in  it  having  grown  with  his  diminishing  success  in  other 
pursuits,  he  removed  his  family  again  to  Binghamtoa,  and,  pro- 
viding for  them  for  a  few  months  to  come,  returned  immediately 
to  the  West  for  the  sole  purpose  of  entering  on  the  work  of 
making  the  giant  He  had  up  to  this  time  confided  his  myste- 
rious plans  to  only  a  single  person,  a  man  named  H.  B.  Martin 
of  Marshall  town,  Iowa,  who  had  been  taken  into  confidence 
under  the  promise  of  a  partnership  in  the  enterprise. 

On  returning  to  the  west,  Hull  joined  Martin  at  Marshall- 
town,  and  the  two  proceeded  to  Fort  Dodge  to  look  at  the  gyp- 
sum of  that  vicinity,  which,  as  they  judged  from  the  descriptiop 
would  furnish  the  proper  material  for  the  projected  Oiant  On 
the  6th  of  June,  1868,  these  two  men  registered  themselves  at 
the  St  Charles  Hotel,  Fort  Dodge,  and  at  once  proceeded  to 
view  the  gypsum  quarries  on  the  river  bank  just  below  the 
city.  Satisfied  with  the  huge  masses  of  soft  stone  which  they 
saw  there  and  its  apparent  ease  of  carving,  they  bought  of  one 
John  McDermott  an  acre  of  quarry  land  for  one  hundred  dol- 
lars, on  which  they  immediately  commenced  work,  attempting 
to  secure  a  block  suitable  for  the  giant.  But  finding  it  diffi- 
cult to  get  one  large  enough,  and  annoyed  by  the  curiosity  and 
suspicions  of  the  neighbors  they  finally  deserted  their  quarry. 

At  this  point  Martin  forsook  the  enterprise.  But  Hull, 
holding  to  his  purpose,  and  hearing  of  another  bed  of  the  same 
stone  opened  by  the  Dubuque  and  Sioux  City  Railroad,  in  the 
construction  of  a  culvert  over  Gypsum  (>reek,  about  two  miles 
east  of  Fort  Dodge,  went  there  to  renew  the  eflfort  After  care- 
fully looking  over  the  ground  he  gave  the  foreman  of  the  work; 
one  Michael  Foley,  a  keg  of  lager  bier,  as  a  considenttion  for 
engaging  his  men  to  work  on  Sunday  and  to  *'  fracture  oat "  as 
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large  a  block  as  possible  of  the  gypsum.  They  succeeded  in 
detaching  from  the  bed  a  fragment  twelve  feet  long  four  feet 
wide  and  twenty-two  inches  thick.  This  block  contained  the 
unhewn  form  of  the  future  **  Cardiff  Giant*' 

But  it  was  forty  miles  from  Gypsum  Creek  to  the  nearest 
railroad  station — Montana — and  over  the  poor  road  covering  the 
distance  it  required  three  weeks  to  transport  the  huge  stone. 
Three  teamsters  in  succession  undertook  the  transportation, 
employing  all  the  horses  obtainable,  and  abandoned  the  job. 
By  the  aid  of  a  "ditching  machine,"  a  thing  peculiar  to  western 
farms,  and  an  additional  gratuity  of  $125  to  new  teamsters,  Hull 
succeeded,  at  the  end  of  twenty  days,  in  loading  his  stone, 
weighing  some  7000  lbs.,  on  a  railroad  car  at  Montana,  and 
enjoyed  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  it  start  on  the  railroad,  con- 
signed to  and  marked  **  E.  Burghardt,  Chicago,  ni."  The 
consignee  was  Edward  Burghardt,  a  well  known  stone-cutter 
in  Chicago,  now,  or  recently,  a  member  of  a  granite  and  marble 
manufacturing  company,  and  at  that  time  residing  at  No.  940 
North  Clark  Street,  where  he  had  on  his  premises  an  old  shop 
or  bam,  in  which  it  was  designed  to  cut  out  the  image.  Hull 
had  learned  of  this  Burghardt  through  one  Foreman,  of  Mor- 
rison, 111.,  to  whom,  after  Martin's  desertion,  he  had  made  over- 
tures of  partnership.  Foreman  had  declined  the  offer,  but  refer- 
red Hull  to  Burghardt,  who,  afker  some  hesitation,  agreed  to  fur- 
nish a  place  and  workmen  to  complete  the  image,  and  to  take  as 
his  pay  one-fourth  of  the  proceeds. 

On  the  arrival  of  the  stone  in  Chicago,  it  was  moved  to 
Burghardt's  barn  without  attracting  notice,  and  the  barn  win- 
dows and  doors  having  been  blinded,  a  German  sculptor  named 
Edward  Salle  and  another  named  Markman  were  employed  by 
Burghardt  and  entered  on  the  work  of  giant-making.  The 
first  step  was  to  shape  a  clay  model.  Some  ten  or  twelve  clay 
images,  about  two  feet  in  length,  were  completed  before  a  satis- 
factory model  was  obtained.  It  was  Hull's  aim  to  represent  a 
man  who  had  lain  down  and  died,  but  as  he  entertained  doubts 
of  the  universal  acceptation  of  a  petrefaction  theory  he  also 
wished  to  make  a  giant  that  would,  when  that  failed,  pass 
muster  as  an  ancient  statue.  This  combination  of  designs  is 
the  cause  of  that  curious  feature  which  attracted  notice  in  the 
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exhibition  of  the  giant  An  unexpected  and  insarmoantable 
obstacle  suddenly  arose  in  the  way  of  the  petrefaction  theory, 
however,  in  the  attempt  to  represent  hair.  After  vain  essays, 
the  head  had  to  be  left  bald :  and  this  caused  the  defect  which 
opened  the  way  to  the  earliest  explosion  of  the  humbug. 

Hull  found  much  trouble  also  in  keeping  his  German  work- 
men at  their  task,  and  was  compelled  to  do  much  of  the  work 
himself,  so  that  it  was  the  last  of  September  before  the  image 
was  finally  cut  to  shape.     The  work  of  the  projector  was  how- 
ever far  from  complete,   at   this  stage,  for  some   additional 
features  were  deemed  indispensable  to  the  petrefaction  theory. 
First  it  was  thought  necessary  to  have  the  giant  bear  a  water- 
worn  appearance.     This  was  accomplished   by  means  of  a 
sponge  filled  with  water  and  sand,  with  which  the  patient  Hull 
by  long  continued  ruJ)biog  produced  some  of  the  appearances 
which  have  been  referred  to  as  establishing  the  antiquity  of  the 
giant  and  as  refuting  completely  the  theories  of  a  modern  origin! 
This  task  finished,  he  next  procured  several  dozen  large  darning 
needles,  and  taking  small  discs  of  paper,  varying  from  an  inch 
to  an  inch  and  a  half  in  diameter,  and  making  on  them  a 
regular  series  of  dots,  he  passed  the  darning  needles  through 
the  discs  at  the  dots,  and  secured  the  whole  in  a  plaster  of  Paris 
mould.     Into  this  he  poured  melted  lead,  thus  producing  a  sort 
of  leaden  hammer,  with  the  needles  projecting  half  an  inch 
from   the  face.     With  these  hammers  the  whole  statue  was 
carefully  pecked  over,  to  give  it  the  likeness  of  pores  in  the 
skin.     The  pores  thus  produced,  are  the  "pin  holes"  which 
have  been  spoken  of  by  microscopists.     Hull  has  still  in  his 
possession  some  of  the  leaden  instruments  with  which  thej 
were  made. 

On  finishing  the  pores  there  was  still  an  appearance  of  fresh- 
ness and  newness  about  the  giant,  and  to  obviate  this,  Hall 
conceived  the  design  of  washing  the  surface  with  ink.    He 
accordingly  procured  a  gallon  of  English  writing  fluid  witi 
which  he  bathed  the  whole  exterior.     This  was  found  to  be 
mistake  for  it  gave  the  body  an  artificial  tint,  and  to  remedy  i 
a  gallon  of  sulphuric  acid  was  applied  with  a  sponge^    T) 
acid  eroded  the  surface  and  gave  it  a  dark,  dingy  hue,  leavi? 
the  general  appearance  of  antiquity.     Yet  some  traces  of  t 
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ink  seem  to  have  been  left  remaining,  for  a  "  reddisb  hue  " 
about  the  nostrils  and  finger  nails  has  been  remarked  by 
investigators  who  have  dignified  the  Cardiflf  fraud  by  giving  it 
a  close  scrutiny. 

The  appliance  of  the  acid  completed  the  image,  and  it  was 
now  ready  for  transportation.  It  was  packed  in  sawdust  and 
enclosed  in  a  huge  box  made  for  it  by  a  carpenter  named  N. 
Strasser,  on  North  Clark  St ;  the  box  was  strapped  with  thick 
iron,  and  was  then  carted  to  the  depot  by  a  drayman  named 
Peter  C.  Wilson,  the  whole  being  marked  "  Finished  marble, 
G.  Olds,  Union,  N.  Y."  Hull  had  not  yet  decided  where  to 
bury  the  image,  but  determined  to  send  it  to  Union,  where, 
being  only  nine  miles  from  his  home  at  Binghamton,  it  could 
be  easily  sent  to  the  destination  to  be  chosen. 

The  freight  bills  which  mark  the  progress  of  the  huge  box 
from  Chicago  to  Union  have  frequently  been  produced. 
Voucher  No.  8806,  of  October,  1868,  of  the  Great  Western 
Railroad  shows  its  transportation  from  Chicago  to  Suspension 
Bridge,  where  it  arrived  October  7th.  The  New  York  Central 
R  R  next  carried  it  from  there  to  Syracuse  in  Car  No.  2668, 
whence  it  went  to  Binghamton  by  the  Syracuse  and  Binghamton 
Railroad ;  and  thence  to  Union  by  the  Erie  Railroad  The 
writer  has  taken  pains,  in  behalf  of  accuracy,  to  copy  the 
original  way-bills  on  file  at  Binghamton  and  Union,  marking  the 
journeys  of  the  giant  from  Syracuse  to  Binghamton,  and  from 
Binghamton  to  Union. 

The  first  Wav-Bill  is  as  follows : 

[Form  8.] 

DBiAWABI,    IiAGCAWAiniA   ABD    WSSTEBV    RAILROAD   QO, 

(UnoA  k  Ghbtavoo  DinaoK.) 

Ko,        Woi^'BSl  of  Merduimdite  forwaarded  from  Syracuae  to  Bng'fL 

No,  of  Oar  80,  Oumer  of  Oar^  OcL  10,  1868. 

N.  B. — ^In  all  oases  where  the  price  oharged  for  Transportation  is  different  from 
th0  Tariff  rales,  the  authority  for  so  making  the  same  most  be  attached  to,  or 
stated  on,  the  Waj-Bill,  and  also  entered  on  the  Freight-Forwarded  Book. 

BzpeniM    Amoiint  of    Pre* 
To  wbom  CoBilgnad.  D«ierlptlotiof  Artletes.  Welgkt.  Bate.      rad.  Frelglit.      paid. 

a.  Olds,  1  Box  finished  Marble.    3720     27o.     57.06         10.04       67.10 

Union,  N.  Y. 
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The  second  is  as  follows : 

Per  Train  Copy.  ERIE  RAILWAY.  No.  660,  Oct  12,  1868. 

Waj-Bill  of  Merchandifle,  forwarded  from  Binghamton  to  Union,  N.  Y. 

No.  of  Car  3527. 

pg*  N.  B. — ^In  all  caaes  where  the  prices  charged  for  Transportation  is  less 
than  the  Tariff  rates,  the  authority  for  so  making  the  same  must  be  attached  to, 
or  stated  on  the  Way-Bill,  and  also  entered  in  the  Freight-Forwarded  Book. 


B3n»eneee 

AmovBtof 

whom  Conilgned. 

Description  of  Artlelet. 

Weight 

Bate. 

fCdT^ 

Frelskt. 

G.  Olds, 

1  Box  Wt  Marble, 

3720 

14 

5.21 

U. 

S.  &  B.  R.  R.  Chgs. 

67.10 

These  details  are  given  with  particularity,  as  accessible  to 
all,  and  as  furnishing  irrefutable  proof  that  the  Cardiff  Giant 
was  bom  in  1868,  and  was  shipped  in  a  box  to  its  burial  place, 
and  is  unworthy  of  any  scientific  consideration  except  in  the 
history  of  hoaxes. 

Immediately  on  the  shipment  of  the  giant  from  Chici^o,  Hull 
had  proceeded  to  Salisbury,  Conn.,  a  newspaper  description  of 
the  newly  discovered  cave  at  that  place  having  attracted  his 
notice.  He  examined  the  cave  with  a  view  to  making  it  the 
burial  place  for  this  image,  but  was  discouraged  by  the  price 
demanded.  There  occurred  to  him  at  this  moment  the  reports 
of  fossil  remains  discovered  years  before  at  Onondaga  Hollow 
near  Syracuse,  N.  Y. ;  and  happening  also  to  remember  that  a 
connection — a  brother's  wife's  nephew — named  William  C. 
Newell,  was  living  in  that  locality,  he  started  thither  at  once. 
Opening  his  project  to  Newell  immediately  on  his  arrival,  the 
two  men  carefully  searched  the  farm  for  the  proper  spot  to  bury 
the  giant  A  place  near  the  barn,  where  a  well  had  been  com- 
menced, was  selected,  and  the  details  of  the  burial  and  the 
unexpected  resurrection  of  the  image,  by  men  to  be  employed 
in  digging  a  well,  were  arranged  on  the  spot. 

Hull  immediately  returned  home,  and  securing  the  services  of 
his  nephew,  Tracy  Hull,  and  another  neighbor  named  Ames- 
bury,  he  procured  a  four-horse  wagon  to  transport  the  large  box 
from  Union  to  Cardiff.  Hull  went  with  them  to  Union,  paid, 
himself,  the  freight  bill,  amounting  to  $77.62,  receipted  for  the 
giant,  and  saw  the  train  start  at  about  nightfall,  November  4th, 
for  Cardiff.  He  left  for  the  same  destination,  starting  by  rafl- 
road  in  an  opposite  direction,  so  as  to  have  some  days  before  the 
arrival  of  the  giant  to  make  preparations  for  the  burial.    The 
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four-horse  team  did  not  arrive  till  the  9th.  It  was  dark  and 
rainy,  and  late  in  the  evening  when  it  drove  up.  No  attention 
having  been  excited  in  that  vicinity — although  much  remark 
had  been  caused  at  some  points  on  the  route — the  heavy  box 
was  rolled  oif*  into  a  large  pile  of  chaff  and  concealed  in  it,  the 
team  returning  at  once  to  Binghamton.  A  few  nights  later 
the  giant  was  removed  to  a  pit  at  the  well-site  by  means  of  a 
derrick. 

Up  to  this  time  Hull  had  spent  upon  the  giant  the  sum  of 
$2,600.  He  now  returned  to  Binghamton,  leaving  the  money 
buried  with  the  stone  image  in  Farmer  Newell's  barn-yard, 
trusting  to  the  credulity  of  the  world  to  repay  it  to  him.  A 
year  elapsed  before  the  next  step.  October  10th,  1869,  he 
wrote  to  Newell  that  it  was  time  to  dig  up  the  giant  Immedi- 
ately on  receipt  of  the  letter  Newell  commenced  •*  putting  down 
his  well,"  employing  his  neighbors  Gideon  Emmons  and  Henry* 
Nichols  to  help  in  the  excavation;  while  another.  Smith 
Woodmansee,  was  engaged  to  stone  it  up,  and  John  Parker  to 
draw  the  stone.  This  was  October  16th.  While  Newell  and 
Parker  were  absent  drawing  the  stone,  Emmons  and  Nichols 
were  excavating.  The  shovel  of  the  latter  all  at  once  struck  a 
hard  stone  substance;  Nichols  thought  it  a  water-lime  pipe,  but 
as  he  cleared  away  the  dirt  from  a  massive  stone  foot,  Emmons 
exclaimed:  *' Jerusalem,  Nichols,  it's  a  big  Injun!"  As  the 
dirt  was  rapidly  cleared  away,  revealing  the  outlines  of  the 
image,  William  S.  Houghton,  B.  L  Coleman,  and  Nathan 
Park,  neighbors  of  Newell,  chancing  to  pass,  were  summoned 
to  view  the  wonder.  This  was  the  nucleus  of  a  crowd  which 
numbered  thousands  after  a  few  hours.  It  has  been  stated  by 
believers  in  the  giant's  antiquity,  that  the  ground  showed  no 
signs  of  an  excavation  so  recent  as  a  year  previous.  The 
affidavit  of  one  John  Hagens,  who  left  his  wagon  to  examine 
the  discovery,  as  he  was  driving  past  on  his  way  to  the  fair, 
thus  describes  the  appearance  of  the  earth  :  "  I  took  a  shovel 
and  got  down  into  the  hole,  and  as  fast  as  they  uncovered  the 
body  toward  the  head,  I  cleared  the  dirt  off  about  up  to  the 
hand  on  the  belly  When  we  were  cleaning  off  from  the 
upper  portion  of  the  body,  the  earth  cleaved  off  from  the  south 
side  of  the  pit,  breaking  from  the  sod,  and  falling  upon  the 
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body.  I  said,  '  Bojs,  this  is  the  spot  where  it  was  pat  down.' 
No  reply  was  made  to  that,  but  Mr.  W.  C.  Newell  stepped 
around  and  taking  a  shovel  trimmed  the  sod  down  square  with 
where  it  came  oflf." 

The  first  men  of  any  scientific  pretension  to  view  the  giant 
were  the  Four  doctors  of  the  neighborhood,  Dana,  Parker, 
McDonald,  and  Kendall,  who,  on  the  following  day,  Sunday, 
having  investigated  the  subject,  concurred  in  pronouncing  the 
giant  a  petre&ction.  But,  soon,  Dr.  John  F.  Boynton  of  Syra- 
cuse, a  man  of  some  antiquarian  knowledge,  examined  it,  and 
expressed  the  opinion  that  it  was  a  statue  made  some  three 
hundred  years  ago,  by  the  early  Jesuit  fathers.  Dr.  Boynton 
also  offered  for  the  giant  $10,000.  His  offer,  with  others 
more  tempting,  was  promptly  declined,  for  the  sight-seers,  now 
paying  fifty  cents  each,  seemed  to  be  unlimited  in  number. 
Hull,  however,  advised  Newell  to  sell  if  they  could  get  $80,000 
for  three-fourths  and  keep  the  remaining  quarter.  A  sale  was 
made  on  these  terms  within  the  next  few  days,  the  purchasers 
being  Alfred  Higgins,  agent  of  the  American  Express  Ck>.f  in 
Syracuse,  Dr.  Amos  Westcott,  a  wealthy  dentist  and  ex-mayor 
of  the  same  city,  a  Mr.  Spencer,  Simeon  Bouse,  Amos  GKUett, 
and  Messrs.  J.  M.  Ellis  and  B.  T.  Fitch,  bankers,  all  of 
Syracusa  A  showman  was  placed  in  charge,  and,  for  an 
advertisement,  invitations  were  sent  asking  Prol  Agassiz,  Prof 
Hall,  New  York  State  Geologist,  and  Samuel  B.  Woolworth, 
Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Begents  of  the  University,  to  come 
and  examine  scientifically  the  fossil  man. 

On  Nov.  3d,  a  large  delegation  of  gentlemen  from  various 
parts  of  the  State  came  to  the  pit  to  make  a  deliberate  examina- 
tion. On  inspection,  they  pronounced  the  image  to  be  a  statue  ; 
and  as  the  stone  was  of  a  quality  different  fix>m  any  to  be  found 
in  the  neighborhood,  that  it  must  have  been  brought  firom  a 
distance.  Prof.  Hall  believed  it  to  be  of  great  antiquity.  Prof 
Henry  A,  Ward,  who  fills  the  chair  of  the  natural  sciences  in 
the  Bochester  University,  was  also  present  at  an  early  date, 
and  wrote  on  the  subject:  '' although  not  dating  back  of  the 
stone  age,  it  is  nevertheless  deserving  of  the  attention  of 
archaeologists.''  Some  of  the  expressions  of  opinion  at  this 
early  date  were  quite  enthusiastic ;   as  that  of  a  clei^man 
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wlio  wrote :  "  This  is  not  a  thing  contrived  of  man,  but  is  the 
face  of  one  who  once  lived  like  all  on  earth,  the  very  image 
and  child  of  God." 

Up  to  this  time  the  tide  of  success  had  been  unchecked. 
But  now  came  a  series  of  reverses  which  resulted  in  slowly  but 
surely  establishing  the  true  character  of  the  humbug,  and 
consequently  in  diminishing  its  revenue.  Pro£  0.  C.  Marsh, 
of  Yale  College,  gave  the  first  telling  blow  to  the  empiricism 
that  had  vouched  for  the  giant's  antiquity  in  the  name  of 
science,  by  stating  that  though  gypsum  is  soluble  in  400  parts 
of  water,  yet  the  surface  of  the  giant  was  smooth,  and  little  dis- 
solved though  surrounded  by  wet  earth ;  thus  proving  that  the 
burial  must  have  been  recent  Prof.  Marsh  also  found  other 
indications  of  newness,  which  had  escaped  the  learned  scrutiny 
of  others,  such  as  recent  tool  marks  in  places  where  they  could 
not  easily  be  effaced,  and  in  places  close  by  water- worn  sur- 
faces. Soon,  also,  there  were  letters,  one  afler  another,  from 
persons  who  had  seen  the  four-horse  wagon  carrying  the  large 
box  to  Cardiff".  Then  came  others  from  Fort  Dodge,  detailing 
the  history  of  the  stone  quarried  out  and  shipped  to  Chicago  by 
Hull,  July  27th,  1868,  Finally,  the  statement  of  the  Chicago 
stone-cutter,  Markman,  came  forward. 

It  is  to  be  remembered  that  HuU  had  abandoned  in  despair  the 
attempt  to  imitate  hair  on  the  head  of  the  imaga  The  giant's 
baldness  early  attracted  the  attention  of  Hon.  Lewis  H.  Morgan, 
New  York  State  Senator  from  Monroe  County,  a  gentleman 
deeply  versed  in  Indian  archaeology,  who  remarked  that  the 
subject  could  be  neither  a  finished  statue  nor  a  petrefaction,  for 
it  had  no  hair,  although  complete  in  all  other  respects.  Palmer, 
the  sculptor,  who  took  another  look  after  the  removal  from  the 
pit,  also  found  recent  chisel  marks.  The  most  damaging  cir- 
cumstances now  coming  to  light,  however,  were  those  con- 
nected with  Newell's  drawing  from  the  Onondaga  County 
Bank  a  portion  of  the  money  in  a  draft  to  Hull's  order,  thus 
connecting  that  mysterious  man  and  his  four  horse-wagon,  and 
his  western  stone  cutting,  very  intimately  with  the  giant 

Yet  all  the  discussion  helped  to  advertise  the  exhibition, 
which  being  now  removed  from  NewelVs  farm  to  Syracuse,  wae 
visited  by  such  throngs  of  people  as  to  require  special  trains  on 
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the  railroad.  Four  thousaud  tickets  were  sold  in  a  day.  The 
giant  was  yielding  an  income  equal  to  the  interest  on  three 
million  dollars  at  7  per  cent,  and  large  bids  were  made  for  its 
purchase,  as  high  as  $25,000  being  oflFered  for  an  eighth. 

But  this  was  to  be  of  short  duration.     The  first  decline  in 
fortune  was  brought  about  by  Bamum,  the  showman,  who  now 
came  to  Syracuse  desirous  of  buying  a  share  and  assuming  the 
management  of  the  show,  and  being  rejected,  purchased  in 
retaliation,  from  a  German  sculptor  of  the   vicinity,  named 
Otto,  an  unfinished  imitation  of  the  Cardiff  Giant ;  engaged 
the  sculptor  to  complete  it,  and  then  placing  it  on  exhibition  at 
Wood's  Museum  in  New  York,  circulated  the  pamphlet  de- 
scription of  the  original  as  an  advertisement,  and  denounced 
the  exhibition  at  Syracuse  as  that  of  a  counterfeit  giant !    An 
application  wa9  made  to  Judge  Barnard   for  an   injunction 
against  Barnum's  exhibition ;  but  that  solemn  judicial  fuDc- 
tionary  replied  "that  he  had   been  doing  some  business  in 
injunctions  but  was  going  to  shut  down  now." 

The  original  of  the  humbug  came  on  to  New  York  after  a 
short  reception  in  the  State  Geological  rooms  in  Albany,  to 
find  its  prestige  stolen  by  Bamum,  and  after  an  unsuccessful 
exhibition  of  a  few  days  at  the  metropolis,  was  hurried  away 
to  Boston.  Here  it  was  of  course  visited  by  the  learned  men 
of  Athens,  and  among  the  earliest,  by  Dr.  Holmes,  who  reported 
it  to  be  an  immense  statue  cut  from  stone  by  unknown  hands 
and  of  wonderful  anatomical  developments.  Ralph  Waldo 
Emerson  pronounced  it  beyond  his  depth,  very  wonderful,  and 
undoubtedly  ancient.  Cyrus  Cobb,  the  artist  and  sculptor, 
declared  that  the  man  who  called  that  a  humbug  simply 
declared  himself  a  fool. 

On  February  4th,  a  number  of  learned  Bostonians  visited  the 
image  in  a  sort  of  oflScial  body.  They  examined  it  long  and 
patiently  in  every  way  known  to  scienca  The  exterior  was 
tested  with  acids ;  the  head  was  bored  into ;  the  compass  was 
carried  around  the  body  in  search  of  iron.  The  learned  con- 
clusion was  that  the  giant  was  a  piece  of  stratified  gypsum  and 
was  probably  old.  The  subject  invaded  the  Boston  Clubs.  A 
whole  evening  was  occupied  with  it  at  the  Thursday  Evening 
Club,  the  president  delivering  a  learned  address  to  prove  that 
the  giant  must  be  modem  because  its  features  were  Napoleonic 
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The  Boston  Exhibition  proved  a  brief  resuscitation  of  the 
financial  success  of  the  humbug,  but  after  a  few  weeks  the  sus- 
picion  of  fraud  had  become  so  general  that  the  revenue  began 
to  decline,  and  after  a  few  months  the  Cardiff  Giant  passed  out 
of  public  notice. 

The  revival  of  the  subject  during  the  past  year  by  discussion 
in  some  quarters  in  this  country  and  Europe,  and  the  reconsid- 
eration of  its  merits  in  some  scientific  circles,  has  perhaps  made 
it  worth  while  to  present  this  simple  connected  statement  of 
facts  occurring  in  the  history  of  the  Cardiff  image  from  its  ori- 
gin to  the  close  of  its  career.  These  facts  being  all  capable  of 
verification  may  thus  aid  in  refuting  the  errors  that  will  be 
likely  to  arise  where  the  attempt  is  made  to  dignify  this  Cardiff 
giant  by  considering  it  as  any  thing  more  than  a  clever  hoax. 
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Abticlx  IX.— new  ENGLAND  AND  THE  ENGLISH 

COMMONWEALTH. 

Under  this  general  title,  J.  Wingate  Thornton,  Esq.,  of 
Boston,  has  given  to  the  public  another  of  those  anique  and 
invaluable  productions  of  his  pen,  which  have  made  his  name 
so  favorably  known  as  an  industrious  and  bold  investigator  of 
the  facts  of  our  early  New  England  history.  His  immediate 
aim  in  this  essay  is  to  bring  out  and  collate,  from  authentic 
documents  of  the  times,  the  prooft  which  have  been  generally 
overlooked,  that  the  English  Commonwealth,  with  its  import 
tant  results  to  the  British  Empire,  is  largely  to  be  ascribed,  not 
only  to  the  example  of  New  England,  but  especially  to  the 
writings  and  correspondence  of  her  eminent  men,  acting  upon 
leading  minds  in  the  mother  country.  The  full  title  of  the 
book  is,  "  The  Historical  Relation  of  New  England  to  the  English 
Commonwealthy 

With  this  aim,  therefore,  the  author  examines  the  evidence 
which  lies  scattered  in  pamphlets,  books,  and  other  historical 
data  of  those  eventful  times ;  which  public  libraries  at  home 
and  abroad,  and  a  rare  and  extensive  private  collection  of  his 
own  have  brought  to  his  hand;  considering  and  analyzing 
carefully  the  lives  of  the  chief  representative  men  who  were 
then  upon  the  stage,  and  the  parts  enacted  by  them.  He  con- 
cerns himself  in  this  discussion,  not  so  much  with  the  drama  of 
the  narrative,  which  is  not  a  little  exciting,  as  with  "  the  devel- 
opment of  principles,"  touching  the  vital  question  of  the  age, — 
the  question  of  ecclestctsiical  and  civH  freedom ;  and  illustrating 
in  that  regard,  '*  the  spirit  of  progress,"  on  the  one  hand,  and 
"  the  inertia  or  hostility  of  conservatism,"  on  the  other. 

It  is  not  an  easy  thing  to  give  a  succinct  account  of  this 
elaborate  essay,  so  many  and  so  tersely  compacted  are  the 
materials  which  are  brought  within  the  compass  of  the  hundred 
pages  or  so, — to  which  by  the  conditions  of  its  original  publi- 
cation, in  a  Quarterly  Magazine,  it  had  to  be  limited, — and  so 
free  from  rhetorical  amplification  is  the  writer's  treatment  of 
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his  &cts.  It  appeared  in  three  successive  numbers  of  the 
Congregational  Quarterly  for  1874;  and  the  present  issue, 
struck  oflf  from  the  forms  as  they  went  through  the  press,  was 
designed  for  distribution  among  the  author's  literary  friends. 
This  fact,  if  taken  into  account,  may  explain,  in  part,  the  con- 
ciseness of  his  treatment  of  so  broad  and  interesting  a  theme. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  author  will  enlarge  the  work,  when 
a  future  edition  shall  be  called  for,  giving  such  additional 
matter  as  is  under  his  hand,  for  the  fullest  elucidation  of  the 
subject  to  all  intelligent  readers  in  this  country  and  England. 

The  author  follows  closely  the  course  of  history  throughout 
the  investigation.  He  commences  at  the  earliest  sources,  and 
traces,  in  the  ecclesiastical  conflicts  of  Europe,  the  origin  and 
development  of  the  "germinal  ideas"  of  freedom  and  the  rights 
of  conscience,  which,  in  process  of  time,  culminated  in  free  in- 
stitutions of  civil  government,  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic. 
The  primal  source  was  the  "  light  which  broke  out  from  God's 
most  holy  Word,"  after  centuries  of  Papal  darkness,  despotism, 
and  superstition  had  shrouded  and  enslaved  the  mind  of 
Europe.  The  conflict  was  "in  form  with  the  Church,  but  in 
effect  with  the  Stata"  To  the  Protestant  Eeformation,  under 
God,  the  liberties  of  mankind  in  moderr)  times  are  to  be  traced ; 
liberties  the  exercise  or  assertion  of  which  under  the  Papal 
rule  were  resisted  and  punished  as  a  sin  and  a  crima  When 
men  learned  their  rights  of  conscience  and  of  private  judgment, 
in  matters  of  religious  faith  and  practice,  they  forthwith  began 
to  discover  the  falsity  and  oppressive  injustice  of  irresponsible 
civil  power,  as  exercised  by  the  prince,  who,  as  well  as  the 
priest,  claimed  authority  by  divine  right  If  by  divine  right,  then 
all  acts  and  precepts,  in  either  case,  must  be  submitted  to  the 
Word  of  God ;  and  every  man,  being  duly  enlightened  therein, 
must  be  free  to  judge  of  the  force  and  application  of  its  teach- 
ings. Both  the  Church  and  the  Government,  in  their  differ- 
ent spheres,  were  to  subsist  for  the  interests  of  the  people. 
These  principles  so  obvious  now,  had  to  be  slowly  and  pain- 
fully recovered,  after  the  Reformation  had  taught  men  to 
read  and  think  and  reason  irom  the  Word  of  God.  out  of 
the  mass  of  perversion  and  error  by  which  they  had  been  art- 
fully covered  up. 
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^^The  Reformers  and  their  precarsors,"  says  oar  author, 
'*  were  like  skirmishers  on  the  enemies'  frontiers,  engaged  in 
light  combats,  at  a  distance  from  each  other;  but  the  first  to 
organize  hostilities  against  Bome,  the  first  general  in  the  field, 
to  combine  the  forces  in  aggressive  and  systematic  war,  was 
John  Calyik.  Rome  never  felt  a  deadlier  wound  than  that 
inflicted  by  Calvin  s  policy  of  quick  and  thorough  destruction 
of  its  ecclesiastical  pageantry,  imagery,  and  symbolism.  It  pro- 
posed a  revolution,  sharp  and  decisive,  rather  than  a  halting, 
lingering  reformation  like  that  in  England.  The  pulpit  and 
the  Bible  in  the  vernacular  superseded  the  altar  with  its  priest- 
ly mediation  and  anathema,  oblations  aud  idols,  clouds  of  incense 
and  glitter  of  ornamental,  gorgeous  vestments,  punctilious 
ceremonies,  and  drawling  of  dead  words.  Luther  burnt  the 
Pope's  bull,  but  Calvin's  Inaiitutea  razed  the  tiara  and  returned 
the  ^  keys'  to  the  people,  theirs  by  inheritance,  though  lost  in 
the  long  night  of  mediaeval  and  unchristian  darkness.  Where 
Calvin's  polity  banished  the  mitre  and  its  livery  of  sacerdotal- 
ism— what  John  Knox  irreverently  called  its  ''laughable  fool- 
eries and  comical  dresses" — men  were  roused  from  mental 
torpor,  led  to  think,  to  consider, — the  preliminary  of  education 
and  progress, — and  so  to  a  simpler  and  higher  reverence,  to  a 
*  worship  in  spirit  and  in  truth.'  The  pall  of  Popery  was  torn, 
and  the  light  shown  through  the  rents;  superstition  crumbled, 
with  its  ritual  and  mechanism ;  the  inward  chains  fixed  on 
the  soul  gradually  gave  way  before  the  light  of  inquiry  ;  com- 
munities were  weaned  from  mediseval  fiction  and  heathenish 
ceremonies ;  and  the  ecclesiastical  merchandise  of  holy  water, 
old  bones,  and  indulgencies,  of  specifics,  observances,  and  other 
sacerdotal  nostrums,  excited  only  aversion  and  contempt." 

The  conflict  was  between  light  and  darkness.  The  Reformers 
sought  to  give  the  Bible  to  the  people,  and  to  instruct  them  in 
its  truths  by  preaching.  '^  The  first  and  chiefe  means,"  says 
Sir  Edwin  Sandys,  '^whereby  the  Reformers  of  religion  did 
prevaile  in  all  places,  was  *  *  *  preaching — at  that  time 
out  of  use— the  French  Protestants  making  it  nn  essential!  and 
chiefe  part  of  the  service  of  G-od ;  whereas  the  Romanists  make 
the  mass  only  a  work  of  duty,  and  the  going  to  a  sermon  but  a 
matter  of  convenience."    This  was  the  first  right  which  the 
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Reformers  restored  to  the  people, — ^the  right  to  hear  and  read 
in  their  own  tongue,  the  truths  of  God's  word,  and  to  under- 
stand and  judge  for  themselves  concerning  the  duties  therein 
required  of  them.  This  kind  of  knowledge  laid  the  axe  at  the 
root  of  the  Papal  and  Prelatical  claims;  and  hence  the  perse- 
cuting rage  which  was  awakened  against  its  most  earnest  pro- 
moters, in  the  vain  endeavor  to  crush  it  out  But  **  the  blood 
of  the  martyrs  was  the  seed  of  the  church;"  and  the  dying 
words  of  Latimer  to  his  fellow  suflFerer  at  the  stake, — "We 
shall  this  day  light  such  a  candle,  by  God's  grace,  in  England 
as  shall  never  be  put  out,"  became  a  glorious  prophecy.  Un- 
happily in  England  the  Reformation  was  arrested  before  it  had 
fuUy  accomplished  its  work.  By  the  quarrel  of  Henry  VIII 
with  the  Pope,  the  king  violently  wrested  the  British  realm 
from  its  subjection  to  the  Roman  See,  and  assumed  to  be  the 
head  of  the  English  Church  himself,  with  as  little  change  as 
possible,  in  other  respects.  The  Church  in  England  became 
the  Anglo-Catholic,  instead  of  the  Roman -Catholic  Church  with 
little  diflference  but  in  name.  The  Romish  rites  and  dogmas 
were,  to  a  great  extent,  retained,  and  the  king,  jure  dimno^  was 
the  head  of  both  the  State  and  of  the  Church.  Here  then  was 
ground  sufficient  for  remonstrance  and  dissent  on  the  part  of 
those  whose  eyes  were  opened  to  perceive  the  enormous  evils 
and  abuses  which,  during  so  many  ages  of  popular  ignorance 
and  superstition,  had  become  identified  with  that  false  system. 
A  conscience  void  of  offence  toward  God  could  not  be  kept  by 
spiritual  Christians  thus  enlightened,  while  yielding  a  visible 
conformity  in  their  practice  to  the  commandments  of  men, 
which  so  plainly  made  the  commandments  of  God  of  none 
effect 

Besides,  the  inevitable  tendency  was,  through  the  seductive 
influence  of  imposing  forms  and  ceremonies,  with  which  the 
people  had  been  so  long  familiar  in  the  Romish  ritual  of 
worship,  continually  to  recede,  and  lose  the  ground  which  the 
Reformers  were  endeavoring  to  gain  and  hold,  for  the  emanci- 
pation of  the  Church  from  Papal  ignorance  and  superstition. 
"Indeed,''  says  Mr.  Thornton,  "the  reformation  of  the  Anglo- 
Catholic  Church  was  so  imperfect  that  to  be  Romish  under 
Mary  or  Anglican  under  Elizabeth,  or  either   under  James, 
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involved  so  little  outward  change  that  after  the  performances 
in  the  royal  chapel  at  the  feast  of  St  Michael,  1606,  the  Duke 
of  Lorraine  said,  *I  do  not  see  what  should  hinder  the  churches 
of  Rome  and  England  to  unite.     There  is  nothing  of  the  mass 
wanting  here  but  the  adoration  of  the  Host' "     Those  whom 
the  word  of  God  had  enlightened,  especially  those  who  in  heart 
had  received  the  doctrine  of  justification  by  faith  in  Christ,  as 
the  only  ground  of  the  sinners's  hope  of  pardon,  could  not 
acquiesce  in  this  state  of  things  without  solemn  protest     They 
could  not  conscientiously  consent,  in  their  ministrations,  even  to 
wear  the  vestments  which  were  the  insignia  of  a  sj'stem  so  cor- 
rupting and  fatal  to  the  souls  of  men.     They  appealed  from  the 
canons  of  the  Church  to  the  word  of  God,  and  insisted  that  the 
Scriptures  were  to  be  received  as  the  only  and  sufficient  rule  of 
duty,  in  matters  pertaining  to  the  conscience.     They  contended 
that  men  ought  to   be  lefl  free,   when   duly  enlightened,  to 
follow  the  instructions  of  the  Bible,  in  the  light  of  a  fiiir  and. 
just  interpretation ;  and  that  of  this  every  man  must  be  hi* 
own  judge,  in  the  fear  of  God.     Thus  arose  a  sharply  defined 
issue  between   the  Prelatical   party  in   the  Church   and    the 
Dissenters,   which  turned  upon  the  rights  of  conscience  and 
the  freedom  of  private  judgment,  in  matters  of  religious  faith 
and   worship.     Of  the   faith,   the  King,  as  the  head  of  the 
Establishment,  was  the  defender.     This  put  the  sword  into  the 
hands  of  the  Primate,  as  the  instrument  with  which  to  enforce 
conformity;  and  the  annals  of  those  times  attest  the  bigoted 
and  fanatical  cruelty  with  which  it  was  applied,  in  order  to 
repress  this  "  sect  of  factious  people," — ^Puritans,  as  in  derision 
they  were   called,  —  or   "harry  them   out  of  the   kingdom," 
Many  suflFered  imprisonment,  and  many  death,  and  many  more 
the  loss  of  all  things ;  until,  at  length,  a  forlorn  hope,  the  little 
band  of  Pilgrims,  left  their  native  land  to  find  a  refuge  for 
religious   liberty  in    this   western   wilderness.     In    them,  of 
course,  by  passing  through  this  crucial  trial,  the  sentiment  and 
theory  of  religious  and  civil  liberty  (lioth  which,  in  the  ci^ 
cumstances,  fell  into  the  same  category)  became  in  the  highest 
degree  pronounced  and  practical ;  and  the  Constitutional  Com- 
pact, which  they  formed  and  signed  in  the  cabin  of  the  May- 
flower, became  the  corner  stone  of  a  free  State,  more  solid  and 
enduring  than  the  rock  on  which  they  landed: — 
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"  In  the  name  of  God,  Amen.  We,  whose  names  ai*e  under- 
written, .  .  .  haveing  undertaken  for  y«  glory  of  God  and  ad- 
vancement of  y«  Christian  faith,  and  honor  of  our  king  & 
countrie,  a  voyage  to  plant  y«  first  colonic  in  y«  northern  part 
of  Virginia,  doe  by  these  presents,  solemnly  &  mutually,  in  y« 
presence  of  God  and  one  another,  covenant  and  combine  our- 
selves together  into  a  civil  body  politick,  .  .  .  and  by  vertue 
hereof,  to  enacte,  constitute,  and  frame  such  just  &  equall  lawes, 
ordinances,  acts,  constitutions,  &  offices,  from  time  to  time,  as 
shall  be  thought  most  meete  &  convenient  for  y^  general!  good 
of  y«  coloaie,  unto  which  we  promise  all  due  submission  and 
obedience."     Cape  Cod,  Nov.  \\,  1620. 

While  **  the  honor  of  their  king  and  country  "  is,  in  a  sense, 
here  recognized,  among  the  inducements  of  their  undertaking, 
yet  the  whole  tenor  of  this  Instrument,  by  which  they  consti- 
tute their  new  "body  politick,"  as  thoroughly  ignores  the 
office  of  a  king  as  though  it  were  a  thing  unheard  of,  and 
plants  the  whole  authority  of  the  State  upon  "such  just  and 
equal  laws  and  ordinances,"  as  they  covenant  among  them- 
selves to  "enact,  constitute  and  frame,"  from  time  to  time,  for 
the  genera]  good,  and  to  which  they  "  promise  all  due  submis- 
sion and  obedience."  The  will  of  the  whole  people,  honestly 
formed  and  orderly  expressed,  is  to  be  the  sovereign  law ;  and 
thus  this  immortal  document  became  the  nucleus  of  the  first 
Commonwealth  of  modern  times.  On  these  then  desolate  shores 
the  spirit  of  religious  and  civil  liberty  found  room  and  oppor- 
tunity for  free  expansion,  and  for  realizing  to  the  people,  which 
gradually  grew  up  here  into  prosperous  communities,  the  vast 
benefits  which  had  been  thus  achieved  for  the  human  race. 

The  Pilgrim  compact,  and  the  infant  Colony  which  sprung 
from  it,  exerted  a  remarkable  quickening  and  controlling  in- 
fluence, almost  from  its  first  inception.  For  when  another 
body  of  the  English  Puritans,  more  conservative,  who  bad  not 
formally  separated  from  the  Church  at  home,  though  weary  of 
the  troubles  which  they  found  within  its  pale,  came,  about  ten 
years  later,  under  much  more  promising  worldly  auspices,  to 
plant  a  neighboring  Colony  in  Massachusetts  Bay,  which 
seemB  to  have  been  designed,  in  part  at  first,  by  the  Company 
at  home,  to  impose  a  check  upon  the  radical  spirit  of  the 
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Plymouth  Pilgrims,  just  the  opposite  effect,  on  the  oontraiy, 
was  ultimately  produced,  through  the  silent  and  peaceful 
energy  of  the  principles  espoused  and  promulgated  by  the 
latter.  Both  communities  speedily  grew  into  a  substantial 
oneness,  upon  these  principles  of  ecclesiastical  and  civil  right ; 
though  some  offensive  features  of  state  interference  in  religious 
matters  clave,  for  a  time,  to  the  colony  at  the  Bay. 

But  in  process  of  time  this  colony,  through  its  superior  com- 
mercial advantages,  and  especially  through  the  scholarly  writ- 
ings and  investigations  of  some  of  its  eminent  ministers,  of  distin- 
guished repute  among  the  Non-conformists  of  England,  who 
had  cast  in  their  lot  with  their  brethren  here,  became  a  most 
potent  instrument  of  quickening  and  developing  the  spirit  of 
resistance  to  ecclesiasticism  and  civil  oppression  in  the  mother 
country.  Such  were  John  Cotton,  Thomas  Hooker,  John 
Norton,  Bichard  Mather,  Thomas  Shepherd,  William  Hooke, 
and  others,  whose  writings  were  printed,  dissiminated,  and  read 
with  avidity  in  England.  "Thus,''  says  Dr.  Orme,  "the  heresy 
which  had  been  expelled  from  England  returned,  with  the  in- 
creased strength  of  a  trans-atlantic  cultivation  ;  and  the  publica- 
tions of  Cotton,  Hooker,  Norton,  and  Mather  were  circulated 
throughout  England,  and,  during  this  writing  and  disputing 
period,  produced  a  mighty  effect" 

There  were  noble  spirits  in  England,  kindred  with  those  who 
had  found  a  refuge  from  persecution  on  these  shores,  some  of 
whom  had  proposed  to  be  with  them  here,  who  continued 
striving  for  the  same  freedom  at  home  against  the  overbearing 
oppression  of  both  Church  and  Government  Such  were 
Hampden.  Cromwell,  Sidney,  Owen,  Bacon,  Lock,  Milton, 
Goodwin,  Sir  Henry  Vane,  and  many  more  of  the  first  intel- 
lects of  that  or  any  age ;  who,  when  the  exigency  came,  as 
Macaulay  has  somewhere  said,  could  "  tread  upon  the  necks  of 
kings,"  and  whose  lives  and  writings,  whatever  the  immediate 
issues  of  their  conflict  with  brute  force,  have  gained  an  im- 
mortal triumph  for  the  principles  they  maintaineii.  It  is  inter- 
esting here  to  note  that  Dr.  Owen  became  a  convert  to  the 
views  of  Mr.  Cotton  from  having  studied  his  writings  with  a 
design  of  confuting  them,  and  that,  henceforth,  like  Paul,  he 
became  a  champion  of  the  faith  which  once  he  would  have 
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destroyed.  Thomas  Goodwin  and  Philip  Nye  were  converts  of 
Mr.  Cotton,  before  he  left  England,  maintained  an  assiduous 
correspondence  with  him  afterwards,  and  **  published,  with 
their  commendation  to  the  reader,  his  work  called  the  Keyes^ 
tending  to  reconcile  some  present  diflFerences  about  govern- 
ment, ...  a  platform,"  &c. 

Mr.  Thornton,  after  quoting  Sir  James  Mackintosh,  who 
says,  in  his  paper  on  the  philosophical  genius  of  Bacon  and 
Lock,  that  **  by  the  Independent  divines,  who  were  his  instruc- 
tors, our  philosopher  [John  Lock)  was  taught  those  principles 
of  religious  liberty  which  they  were  the  first  to  disclose  to  the 
world," — adds,  with  reference  to  his  own  investigation,  **as 
Lord  King  counts  it  an  important  fact,  in  the  history  of  tolera- 
tion, that  Dr.  Owen  [the  convert  and  disciple  of  our  John  Cot- 
ton] was  Dean  of  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  when  Lock  was  admit- 
ted a  member  of  that  College,  under  *a  fanatical  tutor,*  as  Antony 
Woods  calls  Owen, — so  I  propose  to  show,  step  by  step,  by  ex- 
act historical  evidence,  that  the  English  Commonwealth  was 
the  daughter  of  New  England,  the  reflex  of  the  New  on  the 
Old ;  for  ideas  control  the  world  and  create  institutions,  while 
men  are  merely  players.  The  political  ideas  of  the  Pilgrims 
have  penetrated  the  thought  and  life  of  both  lands."  The 
evidence  here  promised  grows  cumulative  and  perfectly  con- 
clusive, in  the  progress  of  Mr.  Thornton's  exhaustive  investiga- 
tion. So  multiplied  and  condensed  are  the  facts  which  the 
scattered  leaves  of  history  are  made  to  yield,  under  his  in- 
defatigable research,  that  it  would  be  quite  impracticable 
to  do  justice  to  their  entire  drift,  without  transcribing  the 
whole  Essay. 

New  England  contributed  to  the  cause  of  the  English  Com- 
monwealth not  only  ideas  and  opinions^  thus  informing  and 
invigorating  the  public  sentiment  of  the  times,  which  led  on  to 
the  great  crisis;  but,  likewise,  not  a  few  men,  who  had  re- 
ceived their  training  here,  and  had  seen  the  practical  working 
of  the  principles  of  ecclesiastical  and  civil  freedom  as  they 
were  here  unfolded.  Such  men  were  Sir  Henry  Vane,  for 
a  time  Governor  in  Massachusetts,  Sir  George  Downing, 
educated  at  Cambridge,  and  "Hugh  Peters,  Thomas  Weld, 
and  others,"  of  whom  Dr.  Masson  speaks, — they  having  been 
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sent  over  from  the  colonies  of  Massachusetts  and  Gonnecticat, — 
as  '^  the  accredited  ambassadors  of  the  Independency  of  New 
England/*  The  same  authority  enumerates  ^*  seventeen  New 
England  men,  potent  in  that  period;"  and  it  is  remarkable 
how  efficient  many  of  these  men  were  in  the  cause  of  political 
and  ecclesiastical  reform  m  England.  Some  of  them,  as  Vane 
and  Peters,  were  thought  worthy  to  expiate  their  devotion  to 
the  sacred  cause  upon  the  scaffold,  when  the  refluent  wave  of 
monarchy  returned.  But  these  were  important  fruits  of  their 
beneficent  agencies,  which  did  not  and  could  not  perish  with 
their  lives. 

Hugh  Peters,  instructed  and  assured  by  what  had  been 
accomplished  in  New  England,  suggested  many  of  the  most 
important  reforms  in  the  judicial  code,  which,  in  the  words 
of  Dr.  George  H.  Moore,  **have  since  pervaded  the  whole 
realm  of  English  law."  For  the  Navigation  Act  of  1651,  which 
"  raised  the  British  naval  and  colonial  power,  in  no  very  long 
period,  £rom  inconsiderable  beginnings  to  an  unparalleled 
state  of  grandeur  and  power,  and  laid  the  foundation  for  the 
inevitable  spread  of  the  British  race  and  language  through 
every  part  of  the  habitable  globe ;"  also  for  the  plan  of  iipecific 
Parliamentary  Appropriationa^  of  1666, —  **the  principle  by 
which  the  Commons  of  England  hold  the  purse  strings,  control 
the  Executive  and  practically  rule  England,"  that  country  is 
indebted  to  Sir  George  Downing.  He  had  brought  the  latter 
idea  from  New  England  where  **  it  was  the  custom."  We  are 
told,  in  President  Quincy's  History  of  Harvard  College,  that 
"  of  the  twenty  graduates  prior  to  1646,  twelve  went  to  Europe, 
eleven  of  whom  never  returned  to  New  England."  Downing 
was  of  the  first  graduating  class. 

So  sensible  were  the  Independents  in  England  of  the  value 
of  the  assistance  received  from  this  side  of  the  water,  at  that 
critical  period,  that  a  letter,  signed  by  thirty  nine  ^*  honorable 
and  worthy  personages  of  both  Houses  of  Parliament,"  was 
sent  over  to  New  England,  requesting  ''Mr.  Cotton,  Mr. 
Hooker,  and  Mr.  Davenport  to  come,  with  all  possible  speed; 
all,  or  any  of  them  if  all  cannot"  They  tendered  a  ship  to 
bring  them  over  if  they  consented  to  come.  But  neither  of 
them  complied  with  this  request     "  They  did  better,"  says  Mr. 
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Thornton, — "they  sent  written  *  constitutions*  and  examples  of 
their  practical  workings." 

That  all  these  influences  exerted  a  decisive,  we  might  say  a 
determinate  effect  upon  the  minds  of  the  men  who  were  be- 
coming a  power  in  England,  at  that  eventful  period,  is  placed 
beyond  a  doubt  by  the  revelations  of  history  brought  to  view  in 
this  lucid  investigation.  Only  a  meager  and  scattered  gleaning 
from  its  exuberant  materials  lias  been  here  presented;  but 
enough,  perhaps,  to  give  an  outline  of  its  scope  and  purport, 
and  to  show  something  of  the  strength  of  the  position  taken  by 
the  writer,  that  the  English  Commonwealth,  so  pregnant  with 
the  liberties  of  the  nation  which  have  since  been  measurably 
evolved,  was  to  a  great  extent  the  reflex  result  of  the  more 
successful  experiment  in  New  England;  and  although  in  the 
expressive  phrase  of  Mr.  Thornton,  "the  political  pendulum 
backward  swung,"  in  that  country  because  the  masses  had  not 
been  taught  to  understand  liberty,  yet  the  cause  of  religious 
and  political  freedom  went  on  to  more  glorious  triumphs  in 
America,  and  has  continued  to  react  upon  the  mother  country 
and  upon  all  Europe,  in  ways  of  which  the  social  and  political 
agitations  of  the  present  times  give  no  vague  indications.  In 
the  eloquent  language  of  Mr.  Thornton,  speaking  of  the  suprem- 
acy of  the  Independents  under  the  Commonwealth,  —  "the 
brief  period  of  their  rule,  conceded  to  be  the  noblest  in  English 
history,  yet  shed  its  beneficent  influence  over  the  loorld,"  In  his 
memorable  argument  in  the  GKrard  case,  Mr.  Webster  de- 
clared that  the  American  precedent  of  a  voluntary  support 
of  religion  under  free  institutions,  without  any  established 
order,  "  will  in  time  come  to  shake  all  the  heirarchies  of 
Europe." 

Of  the  spirit  of  the  Papal  Heirarchy,  it  is  evident,  now,  both 
in  Europe  and  this  country,  that  the  Independents,  in  their 
day,  were  not  one  whit  too  jealous ;  and  the  resistance  to  its 
insidious  encroachments,  which  is  beginning  to  be  awakened 
in  Italy,  Germany,  and  England,  is  proof  also  that  the  spirit  of 
the  Puritans  is  not  extinct.  The  monitory  words  of  Mr 
Webster,  if  seasonable  when  spoken  are  eminently  so  now, — 
"  not  to  wait  till  great  public  mischiefs  come ;  till  the  govern- 
ment is  overthrown,  or  liberty  itself  put  in  extreme  jeopardy. 
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We  should  not  be  worthy  sons  of  our  fathers,  were  we  so  to 
regard  great  questions  affecting  the  general  freedom." 

Doubtless  the  designs  of  the  Papacy  upon  England  have 
been  set  backward  long  ye^rs,  by  what  was  achieved  for  liberty 
in  the  days  of  the  Commonwealth.  But  that  Church  is  never 
discouraged.  While  men  sleep  she  is  busy  worming  her  way 
to  the  foundations  on  which  the  liberties  of  the  people  rest  In 
time  the  mischief  done  appears,  and  it  is  well  if  the  discovery 
be  not  made  too  late.  Mr.  Gladstone,  in  his  able  exposition  of 
the  **  Vatican  Decrees^  in  their  hearing  on  Civil  Allegiance^^'  says, 
"  My  object  has  been  to  produce,  if  possible,  a  temper  of  greater 
watchfulness ;  to  promote  the  early  and  provident  fear,  which, 
says  Burke,  is  the  mother  of  necessity;  to  distrust  that  lazy 
way  of  thought  which  acknowledges  no  danger  until  it  thunders 
at  the  doors;  to  warn  my  countrymen  against  the  velvet  paw 
and  smooth  and  soft  exterior  of  a  system,  which  is  dangerous 
to  the  foundations  of  civil  order,  and  which  any  one  of  us  may  at 
any  time  encounter  in  his  path."  Alluding  to  these  same 
Decrees,  Mr.  Thornton  says,  "  In  our  own  day  the  chieftain  of 
this  vermicular  army  renews  the  declaration  of  open  war  upon 
our  free  institutions;  even  upon  that  fundamental  principle 
which  distinguishes  our  American  polity  from  that  of  Euro{)e, 
whose  debasing  and  deadening  influences  are  illustrated  in 
Spain,  France,  and  Italy.  The  doctrine  that  liberty  of  con- 
science and  of  worship  is  the  right  of  every  man,  which  ought 
to  be  proclaimed  and  established  by  law  in  every  well  estab- 
lished State,  he,  with  brazen  effrontery,  denounces  as  *a  liberty 
of  perdition,  .  .  .  destructive  of  all  virtue  and  justice,  .  .  . 
depressing  to  all  hearts  and  minds,  .  .  .  against  sound  reason, 
.  .  .  impious  and  absurd,  .  .  .  false,  perverse  and  detestable, 
.  .  .  not  only  with  regard  to  each  individual  man,  but  with  re- 
gard to  nations,  peoples,  and  their  rulers.' " 

The  P/Cclesiastical  polity  and  ritualistic  forms  of  the  Church 
of  England  keep  the  door  ever  open  for  the  wily  entrance  of 
this  insiduous  foe.  Hence  the  troubles  both  in  the  Church 
and  State,  which  are  beginning,  in  our  day,  to  be  fomented 
there.  While  these  peculiar  avenues  of  danger  are  not,  in  the 
same  way,  offered  in  this  country,  yet  the  visible  movements 
of  this  grand  adversary,  in  a  different  direction, — ^to  embarrass, 
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and,  as  far  as  possible,  to  obstruct  the  means  of  free,  popular 
education  in  our  system  of  public  schools, — loudly  admonish 
us  to  note  his  covert  point  of  approach,  through  a  sinister  use  of 
that  toleration  and  free  suffrage,  which  he  so  bitterly  de- 
nounces from  the  Vatican.  Content  with  it  so  long  as  it  can  be 
made  to  serve  her  ends,  Rome  has  her  weapon  for  its  destruc- 
tion ready  in  her  arsenal  of  Infalibility,  which  can  know  no 
change  through  any  access  of  light  or  lapse  of  ages. 

The  view  set  forth  in  this  Essay,  and  so  conclusively  sus- 
tained, will  have  the  result  to  change  the  whole  current  of  his- 
torical comment  on  English  influence  upon  American  aflFairs. 
English  legislation  ever  aimed  to  subordinate  the  colonies, 
commercially  and  industrially,  to  '*  home"  interests,  and  to  re- 
press the  popular  institutions  and  thought  of  New  England ; 
while  New  England  not  only  successfully  resisted  all  this,  but, 
reversing  the  tables,  taught  the  mother  country  the  lessons  of 
liberty  and  law,  which  she  has  ever  since  been  slowly  but 
steadily  putting  into  her  Statute  books.  The  case  is  not,  as  apt 
to  be  fondly  represented  by  our  English  cousins,  that  of  the 
mother  teaching  the  daughter  but  the  daughter  the  mother. 
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Article  X.— NOTICES  OF  NEW  BOOKS. 

THEOLOGICAL   AND   BBUQIOUS. 

The  Keys  op  the  Creeds.* — ^This  volume  coDsists  of  letters 
purporting  to  have  been  written  in  advancing  age  and  declining 
health  by  a  Roman  Catholic  priest  who  had  lett  the  Church  of 
England,  to  the  lady  to  whom  he  had  been  betrothed,  and  whom 
he  had  sacriiiced,  heedless  of  her  sufferings  and  his  own,  ^'  to  the 
inexorable  Divinity  of  Ecclesiasticism."  They  purport  to  have 
been  written  in  reply  to  a  communication  from  her,  informing 
him  of  her  distress  arising  from  doubts  and  questionings  respecting 
religious  truth.  The  writer  frankly  avows  that  he  had  adhen^i 
to  the  practice  and  profession  of  his  creed  long  after  the  dissipa- 
tion of  the  early  illusions  under  whose  influence  that  creed  had 
received  his  implicit  confidence.  In  answer  to  her  expression  of 
surprise,  he  says :  "  Ah,  if  you  only  knew  how  many  fill  the 
priestly  office  without  having  even  my  justification,  .  .  .  your 
wonder  would  be  that  the  incredulity  of  ecclesiastics  does  not 
force  itself  on  the  notice  of  the  laity  to  the  imminent  peril  of  the 
Church's  existence.''  He  proceeds  to  unfold  an  esoteric  meaning 
of  the  doctrines,  which  he  holds  independently  of  revelation  on 
the  ground  of  the  accordance  of  the  doctrine,  thus  explained,  with 
the  universal  reason  and  religion  of  mankind  ;  and  this  he  presents 
at  once  as  a  justification  of  his  own  continuance  in  the  priesthood, 
and  as  a  directory  to  faith  and  peace  for  his  correspondent. 

Distinguishing  the  Real  from  the  Ideal,  he  teaches  that  religion 
belongs  not  to  the  Real,  but  to  the  Ideal.  "  The  process  of  ideal- 
ization consists  in  imagining  an  object  as  transcending  its  limita- 
tions, existing  in  a  perfection  not  actually  attainable  by  it,  and 
filling  infinity  with  its  expanded  characteristics."  The  idea  of 
God  originates  in  "  the  craving  of  the  intellect  for  a  cause,  and  of 
the  soul  for  perfection."  God  is  necessarily  anthropomorphic, 
because  the  idea  arises  from  the  idealization  of  humanity,  and 
consists  of  all  that  man,  in  any  stage  of  his  development,  admires 
as  greatest  or  best  in  himself    The  Trinity,  which  is  a  doctrine 

*  The  Keys  of  the  Oreeda,    New  York:  Q.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  4A  av«&M  and 
23d  street.     1876. 
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of  all  the  great  religions  of  antiquity,  arises  necessarily  from 
idealizing  man  as  male,  female,  and  their  offspring ;  also,  as 
Intellect,  Will,  and  Love.  Tlie  incarnation,  also  a  common  doc- 
trine of  the  ancient  religions,  "  is  but  a  term  to  express  the  mani- 
festation of  the  infinite  in  the  finite,  of  the  absolute  in  the 
conditioned,  of  the  ideal  in  the  real ;  that  is,  of  God  in  nature." 
Unable  to  conceive  how  such  a  process  can  take  place,  reason  is 
compelled  to  postulate  a  miracle.  ^'  The  Fall  consists  in  man^s 
becoming  aware  that  his  real  does  not  equal  the  ideal  he  is  able 
to  imagine."  The  Godman  is  "  the  ideal  man,  not  according  to 
any  supposed  historic  outline,  but  as  evolved  necessarily  from  our 
consciousness,  when  once  the  notion  of  such  a  being  has  occuiTed 
to  us,"  humanity  idealized,  and  yet,  while  belonging  to  the  ideal, 
in  the  real.  In  worshiping  Christ  as  the  Godman,  "  the  bright- 
ness of  the  Father's  glory  and  the  express  image  of  his  person," 
Christians  worship  the  Sun-God  of  the  ancient  religions.  The 
Catholic  Church  embodies  (theoretically)  all  who  recognize  the 
ideal  as  the  supreme  object  of  aspiration ;  it  embodies  the  reli- 
gious consciousness  of  the  race.  Sectarianism  consists  in  the 
preference  of  a  part  to  the  whole.  The  part  may  be  good  and 
true  so  far  as  it  goes :  but  by  being  severed  from  the  whole  and 
accepted  as  itself  a  whole,  it  is  distorted  into  monstrosity  and 
falsehood.  In  virtue  of  its  universality  the  Church  is  infallible. 
"  Of  that  infallibility  the  chief  officer  of  the  Church  for  the  time 
being  is  the  final  depositary  and  expression."  The  future  life  is 
not  in  the  real  but  in  the  ideal.  We  do  not  "  continue  to  exist 
in  any  sense  that  can  be  called  real.  But  self  is  swallowed  up  in 
the  universal  ideal,  absorbed  in  God,  who  alone  abides,  the  all  and 
in  all.  Such  is  the  doctrine  of  all  spiritual  catholics,  whether 
Christian  or  Buddhist." 

We  sympathize  with  the  author's  fair  correspondent  in  the 
surprise  which  he  represents  her  as  frequently  expressing.  If  this 
is  the  esoteric  meaning  of  Christianity,  it  were  as  well  to  wander 
in  exoteric  darkness. 

The  author  unfolds  and  vindicates  at  length  his  assertion  that 
Christianity  is  the  continuation  of  the  worship  of  the  Sun-God. 
His  principal  argument  is  the  well  known  fact  that  the  Church, 
in  perhaps  an  unwise  desire  to  win  the  heathen,  fixed  some  of  its 
festivals  at  the  same  time  of  the  year  with  previously  established 
heathen  festivals.  Some  of  his  applications  of  the  argument  are 
curious :  "  the  phrase,  *  Who  by  transgression  fell  and  so  went  to 
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his  proper  place,'  applied  to  Judas,  is  exactly  descriptive  of  the 
month  of  February — dedicated  to  the  successor  of  Judas— which 
by  transgressing  or  passing  over  a  day,  falls  into  its  proper  place 
in  the  year."  '^  Even  the  names  assigned  by  gospel  or  legend  to 
the  grandparents  of  Christ,  on  the  mother^s  side,  seem  to  bear  a 
solar  signification ;  Melt  being  a  contraction  of  the  Greek  'r^X  lo? ; 
and  Anna  the  feminine  of  annus^  the  year." 

He  adds:  ^^So  little  is  there  strange  and  recondite  in  these 
facts,  that  it  is  a  perpetual  marvel  among  the  initiated  how  even 
the  least  credulous  of  the  laity  contrive  to  ignore  them, — ^a  mar- 
vel not  unmixed  with  apprehension  as  to  the  result  that  would 
follow  from  their  becoming  enlightened.  The  blind  impetuosity, 
on  the  other  hand,  with  which  the  Protestant  sect«  indignantly 
denounce  'idolatry,*  pagan  or  catholic,  while  themselves  offering 
palpable  homage  to  the  Sun  under  the  name  of  Christ,  is  to  us  a 
never-failing  source  of  amusement." 

We  have  a  great  respect  for  learning;  but  we  cannot  help 
asking  whether  the  present  fashion  of  explaining  all  religions  as 
worship  of  the  heavens  is  not  being  pushed  a  little  too  far. 
When,  on  the  one  hand,  the  nursery  rhymes  and  stories  of  Jack 
and  Jill,  Jack  and  the  bean-stalk,  Bluebeard,  and  the  like,  are 
gravely  explained  as  meaning  the  Sun,  or  perhaps  the  moon,  or 
the  night,  when  the  ass's  ears  of  Midas  are  explained  as  signifying 
the  two  auroras  of  morning  and  evening  (the  changeableness  of 
these  symbolized  by  the  mobility  of  those) ;  and  when,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  Sun-worship  comes  to  be  used  to  explain  Christi- 
anity itself,  we  feel  that  we  are  being  carried  beyond  the  bounds 
of  the  "  Real,"  not  into  the  "  Ideal,"  but  into  the  ridiculous ;  and 
may  appropriately  use  the  words  of  Festus  to  Paul:  "Much 
learning  doth  make  thee  mad." 

Thk  Unsekn  Univeese.* — ^The  object  of  this  work  is  to  show 
that  the  presumed  incompatibility  of  science  and  religion  does  not 
exist.  For  the  sake  of  brevity  and  precision  the  authors  have 
confined  themselves  to  the  single  point,  that  immortality  is  strictly 
in  accordance  with  the  principle  of  Continuity,  which  is  the  guide 
of  modem  scientific  advance.  But  their  reasonings  are  equally 
applicable  to  other  I'eligious  truths.    The  authors  themselves  in 

♦  The  Unseen  Unweree,  or  Physical  Speculations  on  a  FiUwrt  Sktie,— The  things 
which  are  seen  are  temporalf  but  the  things  which  are  not  seen  are  eternal  New 
York :  Macmillan  &  Co.    1876.    Syo,  pp.  xii  and  212. 
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developiDg  their  argument,  find  occasion  to  apply  them  to  the 
resurrection  of  Christ  and  the  Christian  miracles ;  and  arrive  at 
the  conclusion  that  the  Christian  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  accords 
with  and  ji^ives  a  basis  for  completing  the  most  profound  and  far- 
reaching  speculations  of  science  respecting  the  visible  universe. 

The  work  evinces  a  thorough  sympathy  and  extensive  acquaint- 
ance with  modern  science,  and  is  written  in  a  spirit  at  once  scien- 
tific and  reverent.  Some  of  the  considerations  urged  are  the  fol- 
lowing: In  addition  to  gross  matter,  science  now  recognizes  force 
(potential  and  kinetic),  and  a  finer  kind  of  matter,  called  ether, 
which  is  not  perceptible  by  any  sense.  As  the  gross  matter  may 
have  been  developed  from  the  ether  by  some  condensation  or 
modification,  so  the  ether  itself  may  have  proceeded  from  some- 
thing still  more  tenuous ;  and  certain  scientific  observations  are 
cited  which  have  at  least  suggested  the  probability  of  this ;  also 
the  accordant  theory  of  Sir  W.  Thomson  is  cited,  that  the  primor- 
dial atoms  are  vortex-rings  generated  out  of  a  perfect  (frictionless) 
fiuid  filling  all  space ;  thus  dispensing  altogether  with  the  atoms 
of  Lucretius,  infrangible  in  "  solid  singleness.^'  This  line  of 
thought  leads  to  the  conception  of  the  visible  universe  as  devel- 
oped from  the  invisible,  i.  e.,  from  a  sphere  of  existence  transcend- 
ing the  human  senses ;  and  necessarily  implies  that  it  had  a 
beginning  and  in  some  sense  a  Creator.  Again,  the  energy  active 
in  the  seen  universe  is  continually  wasting,  and  must  eventually 
issue  in  the  cessation  of  all  life  and  motion.  But  this  energy 
which  is  constantly  leaving  the  seen  universe  is  not  lost,  but 
passes  over  into  the  unseen  universe.  Observations  indicating  the 
absorption  of  light  by  the  ether  are  cited  as  illustrative  if  not 
corroborative.  The  unseen  universe  will  eventually  absorb  the 
active  energy  of  the  seen  universe  and  perpetuate  it  in  continuous 
action.  The  authors  add :  "  We  may  now  perhaps  imagine,  at 
least  as  a  possibility,  that  the  separate  existence  of  the  visible 
universe  will  share  the  same  fate,  so  that  we  shall  have  no  huge, 
useless,  inert  mass  existing  in  after  ages  to  remind  the  passer-by 
of  a  form  of  energy  and  a  species  of  matter  that  is  long  since  out 
of  date  and  functionally  effete.  Why  should  not  the  universe 
bury  its  dead  out  of  its  sight  ?^' 

In  the  foregoing  paragraph  we  have  not  attempted  to  give  an 
analysis  of  the  course  of  thought,  but  only  to  exemplify  the  treat- 
ment of  the  subject.  We  believe  that  science  and  philosophy  are 
destined  to  confirm-  man's  belief  in  the  existence  of  the  spiritual 
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world,  and  greatly  to  enlarge  and  clarify  onr  knowledge  of  its 
relations  to  the  world  of  sense.  Already  the  old  view  of  the 
universe  as  merely  inert  gross  matter,  has  been  displaced  by  the 
recognition  of  the  ether,  and  of  the  correlation  and  conservation 
of  force,  and  new  lines  of  thought  from  the  material  to  the  spirit- 
ual indicated.  This  justifies  the  anticipation  that  clearer  light  is 
to  be  thrown  on  the  relations  of  the  two.  The  bold  speculations 
of  this  volume  are  necessarily  crude  and  imperfect  But  the  au- 
thors have  the  merit  of  seeing  that  there  is  a  way  to  truth  in  that 
direction  and  of  resolutely  endeavoring  to  find  it.  It  may  be  read 
with  profit  both  by  theologians  and  scientists.  It  certainly  de- 
monstrates that  the  ocean  of  human  knowledge  is  broader  and 
deeper  than  the  shallows  which  may  be  navigated  by  throwing 
the  lead  and  observing  the  headlands  on  the  shore. 

The  reputed  authors  are  Prot  Balfour  Stewart  of  Owens  Col- 
lege in  Manchester,  and  Pro£  Tait. 

The  Philosophy  of  Natubal  Theology.* — This  essay  re- 
ceived a  prize  of  £100  offered  for  the  best  essay  in  confutation  of 
the  Materialism  of  the  present  day,  and  to  be  competed  for  by 
members  of  the  University  of  Oxford  of  not  less  standing  than 
Master  of  Arts.  It  treats  the  subject  of  Natural  Theology  in  its 
relations  to  existing  objections  and  discussions,  and  is  full  of  fresh 
and  living  thought.  The  Essay  is  enriched  with  notes  constitut- 
ing about  one  half  of  the  volume,  and  containing  extracts  mostly 
from  recent  writers  illustrating  and  confirming  or  contravening 
his  doctrines  and  arguments,  and  containing  his  own  comments 
and  criticisms  on  the  same.  The  whole  constitutes  a  valuable 
contribution  to  the  rehabilitation  of  Natural  Theology  which  the 
times  demand. 

Frbbdom  and  Fellowship  in  RELioioN.f — One  purpose  of 
this  volume  is  to  make  known  the  "  principles  and  tendencies  *^ 
represented  by  the  Free  Religious  Association.     It  contains  ten 

*  The  Philosophy  of  Natural  ThboHogy.  An  Essay  in  confutation  of  the  Soepti- 
ciam  of  the  present  day,  which  obtained  a  prize  at  Oxford,  Nov.  26th,  1872.  By 
the  Rev.  William  Jackson.  M.A.,  F.S.A.,  author  of  "Positivism,"  "Right  and 
Wrong,"  "  The  Golden  Spell,"  ftc.  New  York :  A.  D.  F.  Randolph  &  Co.,  Broad- 
way.    1876.    8yo,  pp.  xyiii  and  398. 

f  Frtedom  and  FeUoufship  in  Rdigion,  A  Collection  of  Essays  and  Addresses 
edited  by  a  committee  of  the  Free  Religious  Association.  Boston:  Roberts 
Brothers.     1876.    16mo,  pp.  424.    Price,  $2.00. 
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papers,  the  authors  of  which  are,  D.  A.  Wasson,  S.  Longfellow, 
S.  Johnson,  J.  Weiss,  W.  J.  Potter,  F.  E.  Abbot,  O.  B.  Frothing- 
ham,  J.  W.  Chadwiek,  T.  W.  Higginson,  and  Ednah  D.  Cheney. 
It  contains  also  extracts  from  less  formal  speeches  and  discussions 
in  the  annual  meetings  of  the  Association. 

The  majority  of  these  writers  have  not  lacked  diligence  in  giv- 
ing the  public  opportunity  to  know  their  principles  and  tenden- 
cies. We  presume  the  majority  of  our  readers  are  familiar  with 
them  even  to  weariness,  and  will  find  nothing  new  in  this  volume. 

Religion  and  Sgisnck.* — This  Essay  is  a  discussion  of  the 
address  of  Dr.  Tyndall  before  the  British  Association  at  Belfast. 
It  was  originally  read  last  autumn  before  the  Philosopliical  Society 
of  .Washington,  under  the  title  of  "The  present  State  of  the 
Sciences,"  and  was  published  soon  afterwards  in  the  N,  Y. 
Tribxme,  In  preparing  it  for  publication  in  its  present  form,  the 
author  has  revised  it  and  inserted  some  additional  matter.  He 
Reeks  to  find  the  reconciliation  of  Science  and  Religion,  by  dis- 
tinguishing Science,  Philosophy,  and  Religion,  and  acknowledg- 
ing Philosophy  as  the  umpire  between  them.  The  author  has  ex- 
tensive acquaintance  with  science ;  he  writes  in  a  scientific  spirit, 
and  recognizes  the  legitimate  claims  of  science  and  its  attained 
results.  The  Essay  is  worthy  of  the  attention  of  thoughtful 
persons,  and  must  awaken  high  expectations  of  the  work  in  prepa- 
ration by  the  author  since  1860,  designed  to  exhibit  the  harmony 
of  science  and  religion. 

The  Philosophy  of  Trinitarian  Doctrine.! — This  little  book 
is  the  result  of  an  effort  to  learn  by  inquiry  of  the  Scriptures 
themselves  what  is  the  purely  Scriptural  doctrine  of  the  Trinity. 
The  result  has  been  a  divergence  of  views  in  various  particulars 
from  the  current  theological  standards.  A  part  of  the  conclusions 
reached  are  presented  in  the  volume  before  us.  The  author  shows 
himself  a  man  of  scholarship  and  ability ;  the  work  evinces  much 

*  Religion  and  Science  in  their  rdaUon  to  PhiUmphy.  An  Essay  on  the  present 
state  of  the  Sciences.  Read  before  the  Philosophical  Society  of  Washington.  By 
Charles  W.  Shields,  D.D.,  Professor  of  the  Harmony  of  Science  and  Revealed 
Religion  in  Princeton  College,  N.  J.  New  York:  Scribner,  Armstrong  &  Co. 
1876.     Crown  870,  pp.  69. 

f  Philoeophy  of  TWnitorum  IkKtrine;  a  contribution  to  Theological  Progress  and 
Reform.  By  Rev.  A.  G.  Pease,  Rutland,  Yt  New  York:  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons, 
4th  Avenue  and  23d  Street     1876.    12mo,  pp.  zii,  and  183. 
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study,  and  earnest  and  original  tfaooght;  it  breathes  thronghoot 
the  spirit  of  a  reverent  and  devout  seeker  for  the  tnith.  The 
writings  of  such  a  man  will  be  read  with  interest  and  profit, 
whether  his  conclusions  are  accepted  or  not 

The  author  announces  his  belief  in  the  annihilation  of  the  incor- 
rigibly wicked — a  doctrine  which  seems  to  have  no  necessary  logical 
connection  with  his  peculiar  views  either  of  the  Trinity  or  the 
Incarnation. 

Strivings  pob  the  Faith,* — The  prevalence  of  certain  forms 
of  disease  leads  to  the  multiplication  and  advertisement  of  in- 
tended remedies,  and  though,  as  we  have  said  before,  we  do  not 
admit  the  unbelief  of  this  day  to  be  so  much  more  formidable 
than  that  of  the  past  as  would  be  inferred  from  the  tone  of  some 
apologists  for  the  truth,  yet  as  it  is  no  doubt  in  some  of  its  forms 
more  aggressive  and  blatant,  it  calls  forth  a  corresponding  activity 
in  defence  of  Christianity.     In  England  especially,  the  attacks  of 
historical  criticism  on  the  Bible  addressed  to  the  popular  mind 
are  met  by  the  publications  of  the  Christian  Evidence  Society, 
and  this  volume  is  a  series  of  eight  lectures  for  the  people  given 
by  as  many  different  authors  under  the  auspices  of  that  body, 
though  not  revised  by  their  committee,  each  writer  being  alone 
'*  responsible  for  the  statements  and  arguments  of  his  own  lec- 
ture."   The  authors  are  in  good  repute  for  ability  and  scholar- 
ship, of  different  communions,  handling  diverse  topics  under  the 
common  head  of  Christian  Evidences  independently  of  each  other, 
and  we  judge,  from  those  that  we  have  read,  doing  their  work 
thoughtfully  and  with  competent  preparation.     The  first  lecture, 
by  Dr.  Maclear,  of  King's  College  School,  under  the  head  of 
*'  Difficulties  on  the  side  of  unbelief  in  accounting  for  historical 
Christianity,"  treats  of  the  universality  and  significance  of  sacri- 
fice, and  how  far  and  with  what  lessons  its  old  forms  have  been 
supplanted  by  the  Lord's  Supper.    The  second,  by  Birks  of  Cam- 
bridge, deals  with  'Hhe  Variations  of  the  Oospels  in  their  relation 
to  the  evidences  and  truth  of  Christianity."    The  third  is  on 
"  the  Apocryphal  Gospels,"  and  refers  to  a  translation  of  them  by 
the  same  author,  a  layman,  B.  Harris  Cowper.    Dr.  Lorrimer,  of 
the  English  Presbyterian  College  in  London,  gives  the  fourth,  on 

*  Strwing$  for  the  FaWi:  %  Series  of  Lecturee  deliyerad  in  the  new  hall  of 
Sdenoe,  Old  street,  City  Boad,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Christian  Bvidenoe 
Society.    New  Tork :  A.  D.  F.  Randolph  k  Go.    1875.    pp.  287. 
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the  "  Evidential  value  of  the  early  epistles  of  St.  Paul  viewed  as 
historical  documents."  The  fifth,  by  Rev.  John  Gritton,  Dis- 
courses of  "  Lord  Lyttleton  on  the  conversion  of  St.  Paul."  The 
sixth,  by  Rev.  C.  A.  Row,  Prebendary  of  St.  Paul's,  is  on  "  Al- 
leged difficulties  in  the  moral  teaching  of  the  New  Testament." 
The  subject  of  the  seventh,  by  Rev.  J.  H.  Titcomb,  of  the  estab- 
lished Church,  is  "  The  combination  of  unity  with  progress! ven ess 
of  thought  in  the  books  of  the  Bible,  an  argument  in  favor  of 
divine  Revelation."  The  last,  by  Rev.  W.  R.  Browne,  of  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge,  is  on  *'  The  Autobiography  of  John  Stuart 
Mill."  The  reprint  is  in  handsome  style,  and  the  size  of  the  vol- 
ume adapts  it  to  the  popular  use  for  which  it  was  intended. 

We  invite  attention  particularly  to  the  first  lecture  as  a  clear 
and  persuasive  presentation  of  an  old  theme,  and  to  the  fourth  as 
a  fresh  argument  most  effectively  handled.  And  indeed,  as  far  as 
it  is  worth  while  to  make  the  evidences  of  Christianity  the  sub- 
jects of  pulpit  discourse  in  reftitation  of  current  infidelity,  most 
of  these  lectures  mav  be  commended  to  ministers  as  fair  models 
in  matter,  arrangement,  and  style. 

BELLES    LETTRES. 

Queen  Mary.* — This  "venture,"  as  it  has  been  called,  of  Mr, 
Tennyson  into  the  dramatic  field  has  already  called  forth  many 
and  ample  notices  from  all  quarters,  and  the  testimony  shows  that 
his  fame  has  not  suffered  but  gained  from  the  novelty  of  the 
undertaking.  The  reception  given  to  every  thing  from  his  pen 
indicates  that  besides  being  acknowledged  as  a  poet  of  a  high 
order,  he  has  the  good  will  of  the  English-speaking  public  to  a 
degree  not  always  accorded  even  to  such  gifts.  It  may  be  noted 
in  his  case,  perhaps  as  clearly  as  in  any,  that  the  personal  charac- 
ter of  the  poet  is  taken  into  the  account,  making  his  fame  the 
more  enviable.  Without  attempting  formal  review  or  needless 
eulogy,  we  are  impressed  in  this  drama  with  the  richness  and 
delicacy  of  sentiment  and  imagery,  felicity  of  language,  and 
melody  of  verse,  which  make  the  charm  of  his  idyls  and  smaller 
pieces,  while  he  also  conforms  himself  more  rigidly  than  would 
have  been  expected  to  the  conditions  of  dramatic  composition,  its 
restraints  as  well  as  its  liberties,  keeping  himself  in  the  back- 


*  Queen  Mary^  a  Drama  by  Alfred  Tenktson.    (Author's  edition,  from  adyance 
sheets.)    Boston:  James  R.  Osgood  k  Go.    1876.    pp.  284. 
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ground,  as  Byron  did  not,  in  the  delineation  of  character,  and  skil- 
fully subordinating  the  paits  to  the  whole  in  the  conduct  of  the 
action.     Some  of  his  admirers  have  not,  we  think,  shown  their 
own  judgment  in  already  classing  him  with   Shakspeare.     We 
should  rather  agree  with  those  who  have  found  in  this  play  too 
studious  an  imitation  of  the  master,  as  in  the  introduction  of  the 
songs,  beautiful  as  they  ai*e,  and  in  the  brief  colloquies  of  the 
common  people.     He  may  be  commended  for  keeping  closer,  as 
his  learning  led  him  to  do,  to  the  details  of  history.     We  are  not 
so  sure  as  some  of  his  critics,  and  as  the  poet  is  reported  to  be,  of 
the  permanent  success  of  his  work  on  the  stage,  though  this  may 
be  more  the  fault  of  stage-goers  than  its  own.    The  representa- 
tion will  no  doubt,  however,  derive  a  special  interest  for  a  time 
before  an  English  audience,  as  unavoidably  related  to  the  **  anti- 
popery  "  feeling  recently  excited  anew  by  Mr.  Gladstone's  remon- 
strances and  appeals.    It  is  an  effective  historical  argument  to 
English  protestantism.     The  chief  deduction  we  have  felt  from 
the  pleasure  afforded  by  the  work,  though  we  do  not  remember 
seeing  it  adequately  noted  in  current  criticisms,  is  in  the  choice  of 
the  principal  personajxc     "  Bloody  Mary "  has   stood   and  will 
stand  as  a  representative  of  superstition,  bigotry,  and  cruelty,- 
neither  commanding  the  respect  felt  for  Elizabeth,  nor  inspiring 
the  pity  felt  for  Mary  of  Scotland,  not  to  mention  Lady  Jane 
Grey,  and,  hateful  as  Philip  seemn,  one  does  not  compassionate 
even  her  ill  requited  love  as  he  would  wish  to  enter  into  the  mis- 
fortunes of  a  heroine.     The  picture  is  too  painful  and  repulsive, 
whether  in  the  history  or  the  play,  to  be  redeemed  by  the  sympa- 
thy and  tenderness  which  tragedy  aims  to  inspire.     Not  the  less 
wonderful,  however,  is  the  poet^s  art  in  depicting  her  hopes  and 
fears  and   at  last  her  miserable  despair.     Whatever  drawback 
there  may  be  in  the  material,  the  workmanship  is  consummate. 

The  Annfi  Tigrane.* — The  Kev.  L.  W.  Bacon,  among  other 
valuable  services  which  he  has  rendered  to  the  church,  while  re- 
siding temporarily  in  Geneva,  Switzerland,  has  recently  translated 
a  "  Tale  from  the  French  of  Fabre,'*  which  is  of  special  interest 
just  at  this  time.  The  characters  are  all  clerical  The  hero  of 
the  story  is  a  French  Abb6  of  extraordinary  ability  and  boundless 


*  The  AhU  Tigrane^  candidate  for  the  Papal  Chair.  By  FKBBnrAHD  Fasul 
Translated  by  the  Rev.  Leonard  Woolsey  Bacon.  New  Yoik :  J.  B.  Ford  k  Co. 
1876.     12mo,  pp.  212. 
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ambition,  who  is  at  last  successful,  by  means  of  political  intrigue 
and  the  favor  of  the  Empress  Eugenie,  in  obtaining  the  object  of 
his  life  long  endeavors,  his  elevation  to  the  episcopal  throne  of  his 
native  diocese.  The  story  is  valuable  just  now  for  the  abundant 
information  which  it  gives  of  the  inside  working  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  system  in  France.  There  is  not  a  chapter  which  will 
not  be  found  highly  instructive.  But  the  part  of  most  interest 
just  now  is  the  representation  which  it  gives  of  the  method  by 
which  the  Abbe  Tigrane,  who,  up  to  the  hour  of  his  promotion  to 
the  episcopal  dignity,  has  been  one  of  the  boldest  upholders  of 
the  Gallican  system,  at  once  becomes  the  most  subservient  of 
ultramontanes ;  and  is  actually  considered  to  be  a  prominent  can- 
didate to  succeed  to  the  Papacy  on  the  demise  of  Pius  IX. 

SwALLOW-FuQHTS.* — Lark-flights,  rather;  for  they  have  more 
loftiness  of  aim  than  breadth  of  scope,  and  they  lack  the  earth- 
ward swoop  which  is  the  swallow's  constant  habit.  Eagle-flights, 
even,  we  might  term  them,  were  they  somewhat  bolder ;  for  they 
are  all  sunward,  though  of  slow  and  gentle  wing,  and  they  belong 
to  that  type  of  poetry  which  eludes  attack  and  baffles  criticism, 
because  no  marksman  can  take  sure  sight  at  an  object  between 
himself  and  the  sun.  Miss  KimbalPs  verse  is  the  genuine  out- 
come of  a  native  poet-soul, — pure,  sweet,  mellifluous, — not  written 
to  be  printed,  but  printed  because  those  under  whose  eyes  it  fell 
daw  in  it  what  might  give  comfort,  health,  strength,  aspiration  to 
other  kindred  souls.  It  has  nothing  in  common  with  the  poetry 
so  much  in  vogue  now,  which  presents  only  shadowy  and  indefinite 
outlines  of  the  grand  and  the  beautiful,  and  is  often  most  prized 
for  an  obscurity  that  leaves  the  reader  in  a  maze,  and  gives  the 
writer  credit  for  depth  where  there  is  only  muddiness.  Its  image- 
ry is  clear,  vivid,  realistic ;  its  emotional  tone  fervent,  yet  never 
passionate,  indicating  a  soul  at  peace,  and,  at  the  same  time,  one 
that  has  risen  into  the  peace  which  the  world  cannot  give;  its 
rhythm,  of  faultless  euphony,  and  in  measures  that  pulse  harmo- 
niously on  the  ear.  A  large  portion  of  the  volume  consists  of 
sacred  lyrics,  many  of  them  on  the  great  anniversaries  of  the 
Christian  year,  and  all  of  them  redolent  of  the  hidden  life  with 
God.  The  remaining  poems,  though  not  religious  by  the  formal 
use  of  consecrated  names  and  phrases,  are  so  in  their  prevading 

*  SwaUaw-FHghts,    Bj  Habbiet  MoEwnr  KnfRAT«L    New  York:  B.  P.  Dai- 
ton  &  Go.     1876.    16mo,  pp.  131. 
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spirituality,  and  could  have  been  written  only  by  one  who  looks 
on  the  worid  and  on  life  from  the  higher  plane  and  with  the  clari- 
fied vision  of  a  Christian  consciousness  and  experience.  We  would 
fain  bespeak  for  this  modest  little  gem  of  a  book  a  kind  reception, 
assured  that  it  will  satisfy  equally  the  sense  of  poetic  beauty, 
and  the  devotional  feeling  that  craves  nutriment  in  holy  song. 

Poems.* — ^This  collection  puts  into  permanent  form  a  large  num- 
ber of  pieces  which  have  appeared  from  time  to  time  in  les^s  dura- 
ble publications. 

The  most  of  the  poems  are  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Kiggs,  who  is 
known  to  the  public  as  editor  of  a  local  paper  in  Meriden,  and 
from  that  of  Dr.  Comwell  of  New  London.  Both  these  writers  are 
Connecticut  men,  having  been  bom  in  this  State,  and  having  thus 
far  spent  their  lives  here.  Time,  which  seems  to  have  a  way  of 
its  own  for  deciding  all  such  questions,  must  be  left  to  determine 
whether  their  names  are  to  stand  in  the  list  of  the  true  poets  of 
the  country.  But  no  one  who  looks  over  these  pages  with  care 
can  fail  to  find  marks  of  poetic  genius.  Dr.  Comwell  has  written 
fewer  pieces  than  Mr.  Riggs,  and  evidently  writes  with  more  care. 
His  verses  show  patience,  study,  elaboration.  He  doesn't  seem 
to  turn  off  any  verses.  As  an  illustration  of  his  lighter  work  we 
quote  these  lines  from  a  little  poem  entitled  ^'  Autumn.'' 

No  more  is  heard  the  reaper's  ringing  blade,  * 

No  more  the  blackbird  whistles  in  the  sedge, 

No  more  the  crimson-fingered  village  maid 
Seeks  the  wild  fruitage  of  the  beny  hedge. 

Bat  from  the  hills  the  smUes  of  summer  die, 
And  trailing  vapors  hang  in  dismal  shrouds, 

And  swiftlj  through  the  blue  fields  of  the  sky, 
The  winds,  like  shepherds,  drive  the  fleecy  douds. 

We  have  been  pleased  also  with  two  pieces  which  bear  the  titles 
of  ''Land  of  Promise"  and  "Sunset  City." 

From  Mr.  Riggs'  poems  we  quote  a  few  verses  from  "October." 

Over  the  vale 

Comes  the  sound  of  the  flail, 

While  the  thresher  unhands 

With  brawny  hands 

The  ripe  and  rustling  sheaves; 


*  PoeTM ;  by  Henbt  Stlvxsteb  Oobiiwell,  Frakois  Gebbt  Faibfibld,  Lotbib 
G.  RiGOS,  and  Buth  G.  D.  Havbhb.  L.  G.  Riggs  &  Oo.,  Publishers,  Meriden, 
Conn. 
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Then  strong  and  slow, 
With  a  muffled  blow, 
The  flying  flail  he  heaves  I 
While  the  children  laugh, 
As  they  watch  the  chaff, 
So  light  and  dry, 
Fly  wide  and  high — 
While  underneath, 
From  its  golden  sheath, 
Down  rattles  the  ripened  rye. 

Mr.  HiggB  writes  often  beautifully  and  well,  but  be  writes  too 
easily.  Yet  bis  freedom  is  in  one  sense  a  cbarm.  But  be  wodid 
please  tbe  public  better  if  be  would  imitate  tbe  children  in  bis 
picture,  wbo 

"  Watch  the  chaff, 

So  light  and  dry. 

Fly  wide  and  high— 

While  underneath, 

From  its  golden  sheath, 

Down  rattles  the  ripened  rye  1 

Mr.  Kiggs  is  comparatively  young,  and  be  will  probably  write  a 
good  deal  yet,  as  bis  poems  bave  been  well  received.'  He  can 
afford  to  sift  tbe  fancies  be  tbrows  off  so  easily,  and  bis  work,  or 
play,  it*  it  is  play,  will  gain  by  tbe  process.  He  bas  written 
already^so  many  good  tbings  tbat  be  does  not  need  to  publish 
anytbing  but  wbat  can  be  pronounced  really  good. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Galton's  English  Men  of  Sciexcr.* — Tbe  object  of  tbis  work 
is  to  ascertain  and  generalize  facts  respecting  tbe  lives  and  char- 
acteristics of  English  men  of  science,  and  thus  'Ho  investigate 
their  sociology  from  wholly  new,  ample,  and  trustworthy  mate- 
rials." Tbe  writer  selected  by  various  tests  180  scientitic  men 
and  addressed  to  each  a  circular  of  questions  as  to  bis  ancestry, 
qualities,  education,  and  origin  of  his  taste  for  science.  The  work 
consists  of  a  summary  of  the  answers,  and  the  author's  generaliza 
tions  from  tbe  same.  The  book  is  not  without  interest  and  value. 
But  its  scientific  worth  is  slight.  A  large  proportion  of  the 
answers  would  have  been  essentially  the  same  if  the  questions  had 

*  English  Men  of  Science:  Their  Nature  and  Nurture,  By  Francis  Galtoit, 
F.R.S.,  author  of  '*  Hereditary  Genius,"  etc.  New  York :  D.  Appleton  &  Ck>., 
549  and  561  Broadway.     1875.     12mo,  pp.  xiii,  and  202. 
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been  addressed  to  the  more  snccesBful  men  of  any  department  of 
life,  and  therefore  present  nothing  distinctive  of  men  of  science. 
Others  are  indefinite;  and  so  complicated  are  the  infiuences  bear- 
ing on  the  direction  of  a  human  life  and  the  formation  of  character 
and  habits,  that  the  brief  answers  to  many  of  the  questions  are 
necessarily  antrostworthy  without  a  more  minute  knowledge  of 
the  history  of  the  person.  The  work  has  a  pretentious  scientific 
form  with  little  material  for  real  science. 

Autobiography  op  Thomas  Gttthrik.* — ^The  first  volume  of 
this  admirable  work  was  noticed  in  our  number  for  April,  1874. 
It  had  the  advantage  of  a  certain  personal  interest,  delineating  his 
earlier  life,  and  being  more  than  half  occupied  with  the  autobiog- 
raphy, which,  as  we  then  said,  "every  reader  will  wish  that  the 
author  had  begun  earlier  so  as  to  have  completed  it  to  the  time  of 
writing,  instead  of  having  '  to  lay  it  finally  aside  while  in  the 
midst  of  describing  the  Disruption  conflict."'  His  sons,  however, 
have  done  their  work  well  as  editors,  enlivening  the  narrative  by 
extracts  from  his  letters  and  addresses ;  and  this  volume  derives 
an  interest  of  its  own  from  the  stirring  events  to  which  it  relates, 
and  the  picture  given  of  his  activity  and  influence.  High  as  was 
his  standing,  on  this  side  of  the  water  as  well  as  the  other,  as  a 
preacher  and  a  philanthropist,  he  cannot  fail  to  be  yet  more  ad- 
mired by  the  many  readers  who  are  thus  brought  into  a  fuller 
acquaintance  with  the  man  and  his  work,  and  we  must  renew  the 
expression  of  the  regret  we  felt,  in  common  with  so  many  others, 
that  his  death  frustrated  his  cherished  purpose  of  visiting  this 
country.  He  was  physically  and  intellectually  and  morally  a 
Scotchman  of  whom  his  country  might  well  be  proud.  The  older 
readers  who  watched  with  interest  the  Disruption  of  the  estab- 
lished Church  of  Scotland  in  1843,  and  the  course  of  the  "Free 
Church,''  will  find  that  interest  renewed  in  this  second  volume, 
and  others  will  find  pleasure  and  profit  in  the  account  here  given 
of  that  noble  movement,  and  of  other  enterprises  into  which  Dr. 
Quthrie  entered  with  the  ^^ perfervidum  ingenium'"  noted  as 
characteristic  of  his  countrymen.  The  first  chapter  of  this  volume 
(the  fifth  of  the  whole  work)  relates  to  the  "  Disruption ;"  the 
next  to  the  "Manse  Fund,"  which  he  had  the  chief  part  in  raising, 

*  Autobiography  of  Thomaa  Guthrie,  D.D,,  and  Memoir,  By  his  boob,  Rev. 
Dayu)  K.  Guthbie  and  Ghablbs  J.  GcTHBiBf  M.A.  In  two  yolumes.  YoL  II. 
N«w  York:  Robert  Garter  k  Brothers.    1876.    pp.  494. 
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for  furnishiDg  parsoDages  for  the  ministers  who  gave  up  those  of 
the  established  Church;  another  relates  to  the  "Ragged"  or 
Industrial  "  Schools/'  which  he  may  be  said  to  have  origiuated  in 
Scotland;  two  chapters  are  given  to  his  ministry;  one  to  his 
advocacy  of  "Total  Abstinence,"  and  others  to  "National  Ed- 
ucation," to  his  "Domestic  and  Social  Life,"  his  "Interest  in 
other  Lands,"  his  "  Evening  of  Life,"  and  "  his  Closing  Year." 
It  should  stimulate  all  Christian  Churches  at  this  day  to  be  re- 
minded, as  here,  of  the  sacrifices  and  liberality  of  the  ministers 
and  members  of  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland  in  their  exodus  and 
subsequent  course,  particularly  of  the  fact  that  within  two  years 
after  the  Disniption  they  raised  not  less  than  three  and  a  half 
millions  of  dollars  for  the  wants  incurred  by  that  decisive  step. 
It  should  refresh  and  animate  Cliristian  ministers  and  workers  in 
every  station  to  study  the  delineation  here  given  of  one  of  the 
most  eloquent,  philanthropic,  and  magnanimous  men  of  our  times. 

NEW    PUBLICATIONS. 
Jamea  R.  Osgood  db  (%.,  Boston, 

The  Building  of  a  Brain.    Bj  Edward  H.  Clarke,  M.D.     16mo,  pp.  153. 

Sex  in  Industry.  A  plea  for  the  working  girl.  Bj  Azel  Ames,  Jr.,  M.D. 
16mo,  pp.  158. 

The  Maritime  Provinces.  A  handbook  for  travelers.  A  g^ide  to  the  chief 
cities,  coasts,  and  islands  of  the  Maritime  Provinces  of  Canada,  and  to  their  Scen- 
ery and  Historic  Attractions  \  with  the  Gulf  and  River  of  St.  Lawrence  to  Quebec 
and  Montreal ;  also  Newfoundland  and  the  Labrador  Coast,  with  four  maps  and 
four  plans.     16mo,  pp.  336. 

Esies  A  LauricU^  Boston. 

What  Young  People  should  Know.  The  Reproductive  Functions  in  man  and 
the  lower  animals.     By  Burt  G.  Wilder,  with  16  illustrations.     l2mo,  pp.  212. 

Roberts  Brothers^  Boston. 

The  Qood  Time  Coming ;  or,  our  new  Crusade.  By  Edward  E.  Hale.  ]  6mo, 
pp.  287. 

Through  the  Year.  Thoughts  relating  to  the  Seasons  of  Nature  and  the  Church. 
By  Horatio  N.  Powers,  Rector  of  St.  John*s  Church,  Chicago.     16mo,  pp.  288. 

A  Paragraph  History  of  the  United  States  from  the  Discovery  of  the  Continent 
to  the  present  time,  with  Brief  Notes  on  Contemporaneous  Events.  Clironologi- 
cally  arranged.    By  Edward  Abbott.     16mo,  pp.  93. 

Robert  Garter  A  Brothers,  New  York  City. 

All  about  Jesus.    By  Alexander  Dickson.    12mo.  pp.  404. 
The  Rent  YeiL    By  Horatius  Bonar,  D.D.     16mo,  pp.  184. 

D.  Appleton  A  Go.,  New  York  Oily. 

A  Pastor's  Reoollections.  By  Rev.  T.  G.  Dashiell,  Reotor  of  St.  Mark's  Church, 
Richmond,  Va.    12mo,  pp.  208. 
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MacMOUrndb  Co.,  New  York  (Hty. 

Catholic  Befonn.  Letters,  FragmentB,  DiBoouraes.  By  TaXh&r  Hyadntfae. 
Translated  by  Madame  Hyadnthe-LoyBon,  with  a  preface  by  Arthur  Penrhyn 
Stanley,  Dean  of  Westminster.    12mo,  pp.  234. 

Literahire  Primen. — English  Qrammar.  By  the  Bev.  Richard  Morris,  M.A., 
I1L.D.,  President  of  the  Philological  Society,  eta    16mo,  pp.  116. 

History  Primdrs. — Edited  by  J.  R.  Green.  History  of  Greece.  By  0.  A.  F^ffe, 
M.A.    With  maps.    16mo,  pp.  127. 

Amariean  Tract  Society,  No,  160,  Naaaaiu  St.,  None  York  Oi*y. 

Morning  Hours  in  Patmos.  The  opening  Tision  of  the  Apocalypse,  and  Christ's 
Epistle  to  the  Seyen  Churches  of  Asia.  By  Bey.  A.  0.  Thompson,  D.D.  12mo, 
pp.  268. 

Floy  Lindsley  and  her  Friends.  By  the  author  of  "  A  Suomier  in  the  Forest." 
16mo,  pp.  296. 

Our  Three  Boys.    By  Sarah  E.  Chester.     16mo,  320. 

Splendid  Times.    By  Margaret  B.  Sangster.     8yo,  pp.  88. 

Boyal  Songs.    By  J.  W.  Suffem.    pp.  160. 

J.  B.  Ford  A  Co.,  New  York  City. 

A  Summer  Parish;  Sabbath  Discourses,  and  Morning  Seryioe  of  Prayer,  at  the 
"  Twin  Mountain  House,"  White  Mountains,  New  Hampshire,  during  the  sum- 
mer of  1874,  by  Henry  Ward  Beecher.  Phonographically  reported  by  T.  J.  Ellin- 
wood.     8yo,  pp.  231. 

A.  S.  Barnes  A  €h.,  New  York  City. 

The  Teacher's  Hand-Book,  for  the  Institute  and  the  Class  Boom.  By  Wm.  F. 
Phelps,  M.A.,  Principal  of  the  State  Normal  School,  Winona,  Minnesota.  12mo, 
pp.  335. 

Practical  Ethics,  for  Schools  and  Families.  Illustrated  by  Chart.  By  Matilda 
Fletcher.     12mo,  pp.  154. 

Pooler's  Test  SpeUer,  for  the  use  of  Teachers'  Institutes  and  other  Spelling 
Classes.  Words  with  Definitions,  selected  and  alphabetically  arranged  for  con- 
yenient  reference.    By  C.  T.  Pooler,  A.M.    16mo,  pp.  79. 

Ihdd  dk  Mead,  New  York  Oiiy. 

God's  Word  through  Preaching.  The  Lyman  Beecher  Lectures  before  the  Theo- 
logical department  of  Yale  College.  (Fourth  Series).  By  John  Hall,  D.D.  16mo, 
pp.  274. 

Conditions  of  Success  in  Preaching  without  Notes.  Three  lectures  deliyered 
before  the  students  of  the  Union  Theological  Seminary,  New  York,  January,  1876, 
with  an  Appendix.    By  B.  S.  Storrs,  D.D.,  LL.  D.     12mo,  pp.  333. 

Presbyterian  Board  of  Publication,  PhUaddphioL 
History  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  United  States  of  America.    By  the 

Bey.  E.  H.  Gillett,  D.D.    Berised  Edition.    Philadelphia :  Presbyterian  Board  of 

Publication.    Two  yols.  12mo,  pp.  576  and  606. 
Preparing  to  Teach.    For  study  by  Sabbath  School  Teachers  and  Training  Gbsses. 

By  John  Hall,  D.D. ;  Edward  P.  Humphrey,  D.D.,  LL.D. ;  Wm.  Henry  Gfeen, 

D.D.,  LL.D.;  Francis  L.  Patton,  D.D. ;   and  J.  Bennett  Tyler.    Philadelphia: 

PresbjTterian  Board  of  Publication.     12mo,  pp.  408. 
The  Presbyterian  HymnaL    Philadelphia:  Presbyterian  Board  of  PubiUoation. 

Large  8yo,  pp.  644. 
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PAMPHLETS. 

The  Early  American  Spirit,  and  the  Genesis  of  It  An  Address  delivered  before 
the  New  York  Historical  Society,  at  the  Celebration  of  its  Seventieth  Anniversary, 
April  15,  1875.  By  Richard  S.  Storrs.  New  York:  Anson  D.  P.  Randolph 
&  Company.     1876.     8vo,  pp.  74. 

Oration  on  some  of  the  Relations  and  Present  Duties  of  the  Legal  Profession  to 
our  Public  Life  and  AfiCairs.  Deliverei  by  Hon.  Daniel  H.  Ohamberlin^  LL.D., 
Governor  of  South  Carolina,  before  the  Yale  Law  School,  at  its  Pifty-flrst  Anni- 
versary, June  30,  1876,  at  the  Center  Church  in  New  Haven.  Yale  College: 
Published  by  the  Law  Department.     1876.     8vo,  pp.  34. 

The  University  of  the  Future ;  an  Address  delivered  before  the  Alumni  of  St. 
John's  College,  at  the  Annual  Commencement,  July  7,  1876.  By  Hiram  Corson, 
M.  A.,  Professor  of  Anglo-Saxon  and  English  Literature  in  the  Cornell  University. 
Printed  by  order  of  the  Visitors  and  Governors  of  St  John's  College,  at  the 
request  of  the  Alumni  Association.     1875.    8vo,  pp.  38. 

Charles  Kingsley.  A  Sermon  preached  in  Westminster  Abbey,  on  January  31, 
1876,  being  the  Sunday  after  the  burial  at  Eversley  of  Charles  Kingsley,  Canon  of 
Westminster.  By  Arthur  Penrhyn  Stanley,  Dean  of  Westminster.  Third  Edition. 
London:  MacMillan  k,  Co.     1876.     8vo,  pp.  20. 

Prendergast's  Mastery  System,  adapted  to  the  study  of  Japanese  or  English. 
By  a  R  Brown,  D.D.  E.  R.  Wetmore  k  Co.,  Publishers ;  Yokohama,  Japan. 
1876.     I'imo,  pp.  213. 
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/fi  ihia  Index  the  names  of  OontrihUore  of  ArOclee  a/re  prinied  in  ItaUee, 


Abb^  Tigrane,  noticed^    -        -        -  790 

Adams,  (John  Quincy),  Memoirs, 
notiosdf 600 

Adarna  (Samuel)^  Herbert  Spencer's 
proposed  reconciliation  between 
Religion  and  Science.     Art.        •    29 

Adams  {LyeU)^  Modem  Philosophy 
and  the  Theory  of  Evolution.   Art  329 

Adams  (LyeU),  The  Metaphysics  of 
Evolution.     Art         -        -        -  419 

Adams  (l^eU^  On  the  value  of  Em- 
pirical Generalizations.     Art      •  605 

Alzog  (John),  Manual  of  Universal 
Church  History,  noticed,      -        •  395 

America,  The  heroic  age  of,  and  its 
legacy.     Art.     J.    P.  Thompson.  160 

Andrews  (Israel  Ward),  Manual  of 
the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  noticed,   -        •        -        -  186 

Appleton's  Cyclopedia,  New  Edition, 
noticed, 404 

Arnold  (Matthew),  Literature  and 
Dogma.  Reviewed.  J.  M.  Sturkvant^   92 

Asia,  Central.    Art.  SelahMerriU,  •      1 

Atheism  (Modem),  Prioe  Lecture  of 
C.  C.  Tiffany,  noticed,  -        •        -  385 

Atwater,  (E.  E.),HistoTy  and  Signifi- 
cance of  the  Sacred  Tabernacle  of 
the  Hebrews,  noticed,  -        -        .597 

Augustine  (Saint),  Translation  of 
works,  noticed.    -        -  -183 

Bacon  (L.),  Q«nesis  of  the  New  Eng. 
Churches.  Reviewed.  /  N.  Tarbox.  132 

Bacon  {Leonard\  Introduction  to  Ar- 
ticle of  Ashbel  Smith,  "  Do  Pen- 
ance.   A  Bit  of  Criticism,"  •  752 

Bacon  (L.  W.),  Translation  of  "  Abb^ 
Tigrane,  noticed,  -        -        -        -  790 

Bancroft  (George),  History  of  the 
United  States,  VoL  X,  noticed,    -  191 

Beecher  (H.  W.»,  Tale  Lectures  on 
Preaching,  noticed,       -        -        -  377 

Benedict  (Aaron),  Memorial  by  Rev. 
J.  Anderson,  noticed,  •        •        •  :{99 

Bonar  (Horatio),  The  Rent  Veil,  no- 
ticed,   843 

Brown  (John),  Discourses  and  Say- 
ings of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 


illustrated  in  a  series  of  exposi- 
tions, noticed,  -  -  -  .  382 
Bunker  Hill,  Battle  of,  /.  N,  Thrbox, 

Art 302 

Cardiff  Giant  Hoax.    Art     WifUam 

A.  McKinnetff  -  .  -  -  759 
Carter  (f^anJOm),  The  last  work  on 

the  Gudrundichtung.    Art.  -  253 

Carter  {FrankHn\  The  new  tranalar 

tiona  of  Laoooon.  -  -  .  555 
Castelar  <Emilio),   Old  Rome    and 

New  Italy,  noticed,  -  -  -  401 
Caucus,  The  trouble  with  the,  D.  M. 

Means.  Art  ....  473 
Caucus,  A  Substitute  for  the.   Henry 

T.  Terry.  Art.  -  -  -  -  734 
Channing  (W.  E.),  Correspondence 

of,  and  Lucy  Aiken,  from  1826  to 

1842,  noticed,  -  -  -  -  188 
Christ  The  person  of,  R.  E.  Keyes. 

Art,  -...--  459 
Christian  Tmth  and  Modem  Opinion, 

noticed, 183 

Coleridge  (Sara),  Letters  Reviewed. 

James  M.  ffoppin^  •  •  -  201 
Collegiate  Contests,  Judson  SmiA. 

Art 618 

Comwell  (H.  S.),  Poems,  noticed,  -  792 
Crawford  (Thomas  J.),  llie  Doctrine 

of  Holy  Scripture  respecting  the 

Atonement,  noticed,  -  •  -373 
Curtius  and  Grote.     Art.    Lewis  R. 

Packard. 123 

Dale  (J.  W.),  Baptism,  noticed,  -  593 
Dawson  (J.   W.),  Nature    and   the 

Bible,  noticed,  ....  586 
DeCoulanges  fFustel),  The  Andeot 

City,  noticea,  ...  -  400 
Delitzach  (F.),  Biblical  commentary 

on  the  proverbs  of  Solomon,  no- 
ticed,   585 

Boston  (Morton  W.),  Notes  on  Stein- 

thai, 695 

Eternity,  The  Metaphysical  Idea  of. 

Art.  a  M.  JT'tod,  -  -  -  222 
Evolution,  Modem  Philosophy  and 

the  Theory  of.  JyyeU  Adams.  Art.  329 
Pabre(F.)Abb^  Tigrane,  noticed,    -  790 
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Farrar  (T.),  Review  of  "  Manual  of 
the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,"  and  notice  of  the  life  of. 
A.  P.  Pe'ibody^ 

Faunce  (D.  W.)  The  Christian  in  the 
world,  noticed,     -        -        .        - 

Fiske  (John),  Outlines  of  Cosmic 
Philosophy,  Review  of.  M.  6. 
Phelps. 

Franklin  (B.),  Life  of,  written  by 
himself.  Edited  by  John  Bige- 
low,  noticed,         .        -        .        . 

Fraser  (Donald),  Synoptical  Lectures 
on  the  Books  of  Holy  Scripture, 
noticed, 

Freedom  and  Fellowsliip  in  Religion, 
noticed, 

Freeman  (E.  A.),  History  of  the 
Norman  Conquest  of  England, 
noticed, 

Friends,  "Musings  and  Memories," 
published  by  the  Tract  Associa- 
tion of,  noticed,  -        -        -        - 

Galton  ( F.),  English  Men  of  Science, 
noticed, 

Gannett  (E.  S.),  Memoir,  noticed,     - 

German  Theology,  Aids  to  the  Study 
of,  noticed, 

Giant,  Cardiff.  Art.  W.  A.  McKinney, 

Giflford  (Edwin  Hamilton),  Voices  of 
the  Prophets,  noticed, 

GiUeti  { E.  Il\  The  Genesis  of  Rights 
in  natural  Law.     Art. 

Gillett  (E  H.)  God  in  Human 
thought,  noticed, 

Gladstone  (controversy,  noticed, 

Gloag  (P.  J.),  Introduction  to  the 
Pauline  Epistles,  noticed,     - 

Godet  (F.),  Commentary  on  the  gos- 
pel of  St.  Luke,  noticed, 

Groodwin  (H.  M.),  Christ  and  Human- 
ity.   J.  M.  Uoppin.    Revieved,     - 

Grote  and  Curtius.  Art.  Lewis  R. 
Packard, 

Gudrundichtung,  Last  Work  on  the, 
Franklin  Carter.     Art. 

Guernsey  i  C.  W.)  The  Platonic  Theory 
of  Ideas, 

Guthrie  (T.),  Autobiography,  noticed. 

Hard  wick  (Charles),  Christ  and 
other  Masters,  noticed, 

Harris  (Samuel),  The  kingdom  of 
Christ  on  earth,  noticed, 

Hebberd  (S.  S.)  The  Secret  of  Chris- 
tianity, noticed,   -        -        -        - 

Helps  (Sir  Arthur),  Social  Pressure, 
noticed, 

Hickok  (Laurens  P.)  The  Logic  of 
Reason,  noticed,  ... 

Hijrginaon  (T.  W.),  Brief  biogra- 
phies of  English  Statesmen,  not. 
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698 


530 


193 


183 


786 


194 


383 

793 
600 

3r.9 
759 

371 

-  151 

•  176 


Higginson  (T.  W.),  Young  Folk's 
History  of  the  United  States,  no- 


ticed, ---.--  699 
Hittell  (J.  S.),  A  brief  History  of  the 

Culture,  noticed,  - 
Hopkins  (Mark),  Strength  and  Beau 

ty,  noticed,  -        -        .        . 
Boppin  {James  M.\  Review  of  H.  M. 
Goodwin's  Christ  and  Humanity,- 
Hoppin  (James  M.)  The  Letters  of 

Sarah  Coleridge.    Art. 
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